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NEWFOUNDLAND     AND    HER    FUTURE. 
C.  Ochiltree-Macdonald. 


APROPOS  of  the  development  of 
the  coalfields  of  Newfoundland 
by  Canadian  capitalists,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  Captain  Cook  drew  the 
world's  attention  to  the  wealthy  coal- 
fields of  "  Terra  Nova  "  many  years 
ago.  For  several  years  successively 
the  great  circumnavigator  explored 
the  shores  of  the  island  and  he  seems 
to  have  been  wonderfully  impressed 
with  the  coal.  "  There  are  in  New- 
foundland," he  reported,  "  some 
wonderful  coal  mines,  so  rich  in  fact, 
that  if  the  Crown  would  but  grant  leave 
to  speculators  to  work  them,  their  pro- 
duce would  be  sufiicient  to  supply  all 
Europe  and  America  abundantly ; 
some  are  even  so  commodiously 
situated  that  the  coals  might  be 
thrown  directly  from  the  coalworks 
themselves  into  the  ships,  as  they  lie 
close  to  the  shore  "  (History  of  Voy- 
ages and  Discoveries  in  the  North,  by 
John  Reinhold  Forster.  Translated 
from  the  German).  These  coalfields 
are  probably  identical  with  those  of 
Cape  Breton.  Cape  Breton's  coals 
drop  into  the  Gulf  between  Scataric 
Island  and  Cape  North  and  reappear 
on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.  The 
hypothesis  is  that  the  measures  drop 
to  the  Atlantic  again  and  travel  along 
the  range  of    mountains   which    con- 


nects Newfoundland  with  the  British 
Islands,  under  the  surface  of  the 
ocean.  However  this  may  be,  the 
coal  is  in  Terra  Nova  and  her  coal 
bill  of  some  $200,000  a  year  to  out- 
side countries,  will  now  be  gradually 
retrenched  and  kept  at  home.  New- 
foundland will  thus  be  about  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  richer  every  year 
as  time  rolls  on  and  the  Nova  Scotian 
mines  will  gradually  lose  their  market 
down  there.  This  is  an  important 
sign  of  the  time  of  the  island's  deve- 
lopment. 

The  smuggling  of  liquors,  etc.,  into 
the  country  is  an  enormous  loss  to 
the  revenue.     Newfoundland  has  lost 
$5,000,000  at   the  least  through  her 
smugglers,  and  if  she  does  not  stamp 
the  pernicious   practise  out  she  will 
lose  millions  more  and  stay  poor.     It 
is  interesting  in  these  dayi  of  Prohi- 
bition talk  and  temperance    work  to 
notice  that  both  prohibition  and  temper- 
ance laws  are, atleast,  2  5oyears  old  down 
in  Newfoundland.  The  Privy  Council  of 
England   expressly    forbade  taverns ; 
and  in  1640  we  find    the   Justices  of 
the  peace  of  the  town  of  Exeter   for- 
warding several  petitions  to  the  Privy 
Council  from  merchants   and  others 
interested     in    Newfoundland's    pro- 
gress   complaining  that  taverns    had 
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been  set  up  "  Whereby  the  fishermen 
wasted  their  substance  and  grew   dis- 
orderly."    The  late  disclosures  of  the 
smuggling  ramifications    suggest  that 
^'  Prohibition "     has   been    a    failure 
down  there  to  a  large  extent  and    re- 
minds one  that  Eve    was  the  first  wit- 
ness to   prove  that    prohibition   does 
not  prohibit.     The  cue  to  Newfound- 
land's trouble    is  its    absentee    mer- 
chantism.     Surrounded  by   enormous 
wealth  she  is  poor.     The  codfisheries 
('Newfoundland    Beefsteak")    yield 
$5,000,000     per    annum  ;     the    seals 
(harp    and     head      not      fur)     yield 
$500,000    and    the     lobsters    about 
$250,000        per       annum.       Ab-^ut 
$9,000,000  worth  of  copper    ore  has 
been    exported    between   1854     and 
1 89 1 — and  the  population  is   a  mere 
200,000  folk  !     This  is  an  astounding 
record — there  is  little  to  surpass  it  in 
the  world.     Lord    Bacon  was    New- 
foundland's    first      "company     pro- 
moter."    In    the  prospectus    of   the 
company  entitled,  "  The  Company  of 
the    Planters   of   Newfoundland,"  he 
declared  that  the   island  "  contained 
richer    treasures   than   the   mines    of 
Peru    and     Mexico."      The     above 
record     shows    that    practically    and 
almost  literally,  Bacon  was  right.  The 
interior  is   charming.     Thousands  of 
deer  graze  undisturbed  in    the  vocal 
woods  or  dwell  in  sylvan  peace  in  the 
natural  parks    sketched    out    by  the 
delicate      fingers     of       unimproved 
Nature.    Hunting  lodges  and  "  shoot- 
ing   boxes "    are   springing     up   and 
tourists  are  flocking  in.     There  never 
was  a  time  when  the  name  of  "  New- 
foundland ''    was    more    appropriate. 
The  old  world  has  sailed  around    the 
coasts  of  Africa  for  centuries  ;  peered 
into'  it  with    mingled    curiosity  and 
awe ;    planted    settlements   upon    its 
edges.     Only  now  is  the  Dark    Con- 
tinent  being   lit   up   by   the   light   of 
modern  progress.     What  Africa    has 
been  to   Europe,   Newfoundland  has 


been,  in  a  degree,  to  the  New  World. 
The  New  World  has  sailed  with  the 
mariners  of  the  old  world  around  its 
coasts  for  centuries,  peered  curiously 
into  its  interior,  planted  settlements 
upon  its  edges.  Only  now  is  Terra 
Nova  being  opened  out  properly. 
Henceforth  the  island  is  in  the  com- 
munity of  nations  of  the  New  World. 
The  old  order  of  things  is  fading  out, 
like  a  melting  ice-berg,  ft  is  the  old 
order  of  things  that  has  kept 
Newfoundland  poor.  About  ;^io,- 
000,000  sterling,  has  been  removed 
from  the  island  by  its  merchants  and 
transported  to  the  green  shores  of 
England  to  support  their  role  of 
'"'squires"  and  "county  gentlemen," 
and  the  Island  is  consequently  almost 
as  weak  and  puny  as  she  was  at  the 
start.  It  is  thus  an  important  sign  of 
the  time  that  contemporaneously  with 
the  rise  of  outside  appreciation  of 
Newfoundland's  resources  the  old 
West  of  England  "  houses  "  should 
be  collapsing,  and  a  slightly  better 
order  of  things  coming  into  existence. 
It  is  high  time.  Wi«-h  all  the  enor- 
mous wealth  annually  drawn  from  the 
island's  Fishpads,  the  condition  of 
the  people  is  mosfc  desolate.  St. 
John's,  the  capital,  is  not  even  incor- 
porated, and  full  many  a  Newfound- 
land mother  could  not  explain  to 
her  pinched  children  the  common 
delicacies  of  a  Canadian  workman's 
table  without  pictures  of  the  food! 
Never  having  seen  they  could  not 
understand  an  oral  description  of  the 
comforts  and  luxuries  of  the  humblest 
home  in  the  Dominion.  The  first 
steps  to    be    taken    should  embrace  : 

1.  The  inccrporation   of  the  capital. 

2.  Theballastingof  the  constituencies 
with  municipal  governments.  Then 
by  a  natural  sequence,  the  steadier 
equilibrium  of  public  affairs  would 
procure  a  more  certain  appreciation 
of  the  benefits  derivable  from  union 
with  Canada. 


The  Passing  of  the  Fairies. 


THE  PASSING  OF  THE  FAIRIES. 


THE  Fairies  are  to  go  !  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Inspector  has  said  it. 
True,  no  one  has  actually  beheld  them 
since  the  days  of  the  Round  Table, 
when, we  are  told  ; 

Himself  beheld  three  spirits  mid  with  joy 
Come    dashing    down    on  a   tall    wallside 

flower.     .     .     . 
And  still  at  evenings  on  before  his  horse 
The  flickering  fairy  circle  wheel'd  and  broke 
F'ying,    and  link'd    again  and    link'd    and 

broke 
Flying',  for  all  the  earth  was  full  of  life. 

But  though  driven  from  the   fields 
and    woods,  discredited    yet  not  dis- 
couraged,   the     Little   People    have 
maintained  their  place  in  the  nursery 
andschoolroom,  Thencethey  are  now 
to  bedislodged.  Into  the  dark  caverns 
of  the    infant    mind    the    bull's-eye 
lantern    of   the    Inspector  has    been 
flashed, and  the  banditti  larking  there, 
Robin     Goodfellow,     Puss-in-Boot«, 
Tom  Thumb,  and  Riquet  of  the  Tufc 
are  warned  to  move  on.     The   clock 
has  struck,  and  Cinderella    must    for 
ever  resume    her  rags,    the  Sleeping 
Beauty  must  awake,  Dick  Whittington 
must  put  away  his   cat  and  become 
merely    a    Lord   Mayor,    the    Wild 
Swans  must  fly  away,  the  Ice  Maiden 
must  melt  and  be  no  longer  seen  ! 
As  at  the  moment  of  Christ's  Nativity 
the    false  gods    of   heathendom   are 
feigned  to  have  passed  away,  with 
A  voice  of  weeping  heard,  and  loud  lament, 

so  must  the  crowning  of  knowledge 
be  attended  by  the  expulsion  of  the 
fairies  from  the  imagination  of  little 
children. 

In  an  interesting  lecture  delivered 
at  the  College  last  Saturday,  and 
printed  in  this  number  of  the  Educa- 
tional Turns,  Mr.  Holman  delivered 
a  vigorous  attack  on  the  use  of  fairy- 
talesin  education.  Therace,  itappears, 
has  outgrown  fairy-tales,  and  "  to  use 
them   for    early  educational    work  is 


practically  to  bring  about  a  reversion 
to  type."  They  express  "  the  ideas 
of  £  profoundly  ignorant  primitive 
man,  in  conditions  generally  very  far 
removed  from  those  of  the  little 
learner."  Again,  fairy-tales  are  for 
adults,  not  for  children,  because 
"  they  are  the  prose-tales  of  the  prim- 
itive adult,  not  the  primitive  child." 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  moral  teach- 
ing of  some  fairy-stories  is  very  un- 
desirable :  even  if  the  hero  be  a 
righteous  person,  "  he  has  more  often 
than  not  to  lie,  steal,  cheat,  and  be 
an  ingrate,  to  accomplish  his  noble 
ends."  It  appears,  then,  to  Mr.  Hol- 
man, that  an  edition  of  fairy-tales 
for  School  purposes  may  be  called  a 
"  polite  form  of  cannibalism.  .  or  an 
improved  shorter  catechism  of  idola- 
try." It  would  be  wiser,  he  thinks, 
to  stick  to  the  truth,  and  train  the 
infant  mind  on  the  wonders  of  science 
and  the  exciting  episodes  of  history, 
or  of  fiction  which,  like  "  Robinson 
Crusoe,"  might  conceivably  be  true. 
Fairy-tales  hold  their  own,  he  says, 
simply  through  their  charm  of  manner, 
their  vivid  dramatic  setting,  their 
simplicity  and  indetiniteness.  Let  us 
steal  therefore  their  manner,  and 
write  true  stories  (if  we  can)  in  the 
old  way. 

We    foresee    difficulties  :    if    the 
dramatic    method     is      adopted    in 
science  and  history,  truth  is  apt  to  be 
rather  highly  coloured.     One  of  the 
most   successful  experiments  in    this 
line  was  Kingsley's  "  Water  Babi:  s  "  ; 
yet  Mr.  Laurance  Gomme  character- 
ized   this,   even  from  the  standpoint 
I  of  science,  as  a  book  of    "  pernicious 
j  tendencies."     It  may  be  true  that  the 
I  facts  of  electricity  and  of   light,    and 
their  modes  of  motion,  may  be  made 
as  interesting   as  the    stories    of  the 
seven  league  boots,  or  Aladdin's  car- 
pet. The  lecturer  contended  that  they 
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are  superior  to  these  for  educational 
purposes, because  they  are  true.  We 
venture  to  suggest  that  this  begs  the 
question.  Ex  hypothesi,  we  are  not 
teaching  either  set  of  stories  for  the 
value  of  their  facts,  but  as  a  method 
of  awakening  that  wonder  which  is 
the  source  of  all  knowledge,  the 
imagination  and  sympathy  which  lie 
at  the  basis  of  all  science,  all  discov- 
ery, all  poetry,  all  religion. 

If  the  true  stories  of  science  and 
history  be  used  in  this  way  to  awaken 
wonder,  fairy-stories,  that  are  beyond 
the  sphere  of  experience  altogether, 
will  surely  do  it  better  than  stories 
that  awaken  a  wonder  that  is  to  be 
immediately  stilled  by  a  natural 
explanation.  We  doubt  whether 
children  ever  really  suppose  these 
stories  to  be  true,  and  the  objection 
to  a  "  magic  wand  "  as  an  unscienti- 
fic conception  therefore  falls  to  the 
ground.  We  would  go  further,  and 
say  that  there  is  a  danger  in  the 
reverse  process,  a  danger  in  giving 
the  child  scientific  explanations  he 
cannot  understand  and  ethical  in- 
struction to  which  he  can  only  give  a 
notional  assent,  of  making  him  a  little 
prig,  that  is,  a  little  being  inflated  by 
notions,  and  not  really  trained  by 
convictions  and  real  knowledge.  We 
are  surrounded  by  mystery ;  it  is  not 
good  even  for  adults  to  be  always 
trying  to  solve  the  problems  of  the 
Universe.  It  may  be  as  necessary 
for  the  child's  spiritual  nature  that 
there  should  be  a  fairy-land,  where 
all  is  unreal,  unexplained,  unmoral, 
as  a  land  of  prolonged  slumber  to 
which  the  needs  of  his  physical  nature 
invite  him.  There  is,  moreover,  one 
ethical  lesson  that  does  underlie  these 
tales,  and  that  is  that  the  animals  are 
not  merely  an  inferior  race  created 
for  the  service  of  man,  but  a  world 
in  itself,  with  its  own  needs,  its  own 
laws,  and  its  own  rights.  Greater 
even  than  science  or  knowledge  of 
nature  is    Nature    herself.     We   all 


know  the  saying  about  the  difficulty 
of  expelling  Nature  :  she  has  a  trick 
of  returning.  Expel  "  Reynard  the 
Fox,"  and  "  Brer  Rabbit  "  steps  in  ; 
expel  "  Brer  Rabbit,"  and,  behold  ! 
"  Hathi  "  and  "  Bagheera  "  and  the 
rest  of  the  jungle  folk  are  with  us. 
The  vitality  of  fairy  stories  is  perhaps 
an  evidence  of  their  being  of  some 
real  service  to  the  world. 

What  is  to  be  substituted  ?  "  Let 
us  keep  the  form  but  change  the 
content,"  says  the  lecturer.  "  For 
'  Sinbad  the  Sailor '  let  us  have 
'  Masterman  Ready.'"  Well,  we 
will  grant  him  that.  Ourselves,  io 
our  gracious  youth,  have  been  held 
by  the  glittering  eye  of  that  old  sea- 
man. But  for  the  old  Greek  legends 
the  lecturer  would  substitute  Mr. 
Smiles'  "  Self-Help."  Shade  of  Mat- 
thew Arnold  !  We  would  commend 
to  the  lecturer  his  great  predecessor's 
remarks  on  this  subject,  and  especi- 
ally what  he  says  about  the  moral 
condition  of  the  youth  who  was 
determined  to  get  on,  and  said  every 
day  to  himself,  looking  at  his  master's 
factory  :  "  Some  day  I  will  be  master 
of  that  concern." — The  Educational 
Titnes. 

All  language  and  literature  are 
full  of  general  observations  on  life, 
both  as  to  what  it  is  and  how  to  con- 
duct oneself  in  it  ;  observations  which 
everybody  knows,  which  everybody 
repeats  or  hears  with  acquiescence, 
which  are  received  as  truisms,  yet  of 
which  most  people  first  truly  learn 
the  meaning  when  experience,  gener- 
ally of  a  painful  kind,  has  made  it 
a  reality  to  them. — ^ohn  Stuart 
Mill. 

Courage  in  all  the  worlds  is  the 
same  courage.  Truth  before  the 
throne  of  God  is  the  same  thing  as 
when  neighbor  talks  with  neighbor  on 
the  street. 


The  Schools  of  Scotland. 


THE  SCHOOLS  OF  SCOTLAND. 
By  Principal  Grant. 


IN  his  excellent  political  "  History 
of  the  United  States,"  Dr.  Gold- 
win  Smith  says  :  ''  Massachusetts  led 
the  world  in  the  institution  of  com- 
mon schools,  to  which  all  citizens 
were  required  to  contribute  and 
which  all  citizens  were  required  to 
use." 

I  have  no  desire  to  take  away  glory 
from  Massachusetts,  but  it  is  just  as 
well  that  the  old  Bay  State  should  not 
be  arrayed  in  borrowed  feathers. 
Scotland  had  common  Schools,  as 
well  as  Universities,  before  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  instituted  either.  Even 
before  the  Reformation,  the  Universi- 
ties of  St.  Andrews,  Glasgow,  and 
Aberdeen  had  been  established, 
grammar  schools  existed  in  some  of 
the  principal  towns,  and  the  convents 
generally  had  schools  attached  to 
them.  No  provision,  however,  had 
been  made  for  educating  the  bulk  of 
the  people.  But  the  old  system  did 
wonderfully  good  work. 

In  the  diary  of  James  Melville,  we 
have  very  interesting  notices  of  the 
school  in  Montrose,  in  which  he  was 
a  scholar,  six  years  after  the  Refor- 
mation. "  There,"  he  says,  "  were  a 
guid  number  of  gentle  and  honest 
men's  bairns,  of  the  country  about, 
well  trained  both  in  letters,  godliness 
and  exerciseof  honest  games.''  After 
describing  how  the  scholars  were 
instructed  in  Scripture,  Catechism, 
Latin,  French,  etc.,  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  they  had  their  play,  too:  "By 
our  master  we  were  taught  to  handle 
the  bow  for  archery  ;  the  clubs  for 
golf;  batons,  for  fencing  ;  also  to  run, 
leap,  swim,  wrestle;  everyone  having 
his  match  and  antagonist  both  in  our 
lessons  and  play."  Not  a  bad  system 
of  education,  that !  The  Reformation 
in    Scotland,    however,  went   to   the 


roots  of  things.  It  was  essentially  a 
democratic  movement, andin  "  Knox's 
First  Book  of  Discipline  "  it  was  laid 
down  that  every  church  should  have 
a  school  attached  to  it ;  that  every 
notable  town  should  have  a  college; 
and  that  the  existing  universities 
should  be  liberally  endowed.  The 
greed  of  the  nobles  prevented  this 
grand  scheme  from  being  carried  into 
effect,  but  the  Church  never  ceased 
to  press  for  it,  even  in  the  troublous 
times,  which  continued  for  more  than 
a  century.  The  Reformers  were  also 
anxious  to  encourage  sacred  music, 
and  the  first  editions  of  the  Scottish 
Liturgy  (for  the  Church  of  Scotland 
had  a  Liturgy  in  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries)  have  tlie  Psalm 
tunes  then  sung  attached  to  the 
Psalms.  Early  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  Church  did  niuch  for  the 
establishment  of  common  schools, 
supporting  them  in  some  instances 
by  fees  and  elsewhere  by  voluntary 
assessment,  which  the  rich  had  to  pay 
on  penalty  of  being  called  before  the 
Session  ;  if  the  poorer  people  refused 
to  pay  their  share  of  the  assessment, 
they  would  be  denied  any  charity  if 
they  should  come  to  need  relief. 

In  1616  the  Privy  Council  passed 
an  act  that  in  every  parish  \vhere  it 
!  could  be  done  conveniently,  a  school 
should  be  established  and  a  fit  person 
appointed  to  teach  the  same,  "  upon 
the  expense  of  the  parishioners,  ac- 
cording to  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
the  parish."  This  act  was  not  fully 
carried  out;  but  the  Parliament  of 
1633  ratified  it,  the  clergy  followed  it 
up  ;  and  soon  after  the  revolution  of 
1688  (in  1696),  the  proprietors  of 
every  parish  were  compelled  by  law 
to  furnish  the  means  of  education  to 
every  child.     Not  only  schools   but 
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houses  for  the  schoolmasters  had  to 
be  built.  The  General  Assembly 
followed  this  b)'  an  act,  instructing 
Presbyteries  to  see  that  the  law  was 
obeyed.  From  that  day  the  poorest 
peasant  in  Scotland  has  had  it  in  his 
power  to  give  a  good  education  to  his 
children,  and  scholars  went  forth  from 
the  parish  schools  whose  names  be- 
came illustrious  in  science,  industry, 
art  and  song.  The  superintendence 
of  the  schools  was  confided  to  the 
Church,  which,  as  a  rule,  did  its  duty 
faithfully.  As  long,  too,  as  it  included 
the  great  mass  of  the  population 
everyone  was  satisfied.  In  this  cen- 
tury, however,  social,  industrial,  and 
ecclesiastical  changes  called  for  an 
extension  of  the  old  system.  Not 
only  was  there  a  considerable  immi- 
gration from  Ireland  into  the  cities 
and  manufacturing  towns,  but  the 
different  secessions  from  the  Church 
of  Scotland  split  the  mass  of  the 
population  into  three  churches,  all 
Presbyterian,  it  is  true,  but  none  the 
less  rivals  on  that  account.  In  these 
circumstances,  it  was  impossible  that 
the  parish  schools  should  be  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  one  church,  which 
retained  the  name  National,and  which 
alone  had  the  legal  title  to  the  name. 
The  schools,  had,  however,  been 
always  national,  and  by  the  Educa- 
tion Bill  of  1872,  they  were  made  the 
nucleus  of  the  new  public  school 
system  but  they  were  to  be  governed, 
not  by  the  Kirk  Sessions,  but  by 
school  boards,  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers, and  were  to  be  supported  by 
rates,  wherever  f^-es  and  the  old  en- 
dowments were  insufficient. 

The  question  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  public  schools  came  to  the 
front  at  that  time,  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  United  Presbyterian  Church, 
because  of  the  strong  stand  taken  by 
it  against  the  union  of  Church  and 
State,  would  oppose  the  inclusion  of 
religion  in  the  enlarged  system  of 
national  education.     It, however,  took 


up  no  such  position,  but  declared  in 
favor  of  the  maintenance  of  "  use  and 
wont,"  that  is,  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible  and  the  Shorter  Catechisrn  in 
the  public  schools.  Dr.  Cairns  and 
other  eminent  leaders  of  that  Church, 
held  that,  wjiile  the  State  should 
neither  enforce  any  form  of  religion 
upon  children  nor  use  public  money 
in  its  teaching,  the  exclusion  of  the 
Bible  from  daily  school  lessons  would 
be  a  great  calamity.  They  held  that 
liberty  of  conscience  is  sufficiently 
guarded  when  parents  are  allowed  to 
withdraw  their  children  from  school 
at  the  hour  of  giving  religious 
lessons.  Many  of  the  English  dis- 
senters took  up  a  different  position, 
because  they  believed  that  the  Angli- 
can Church  had  used,  and  would  use, 
schools  as  a  propaganda.  Dr.  Cairns, 
however,  wrote  to  Dr.  Dale,  of  Bir- 
mingham, that  "  We  are  not  prepared 
for  any  enactment  excluding  the 
Bible  from  the  regular  hours,  if  the 
local  board  shall  so  arrange  it.  Nor 
are  we  ready  to  agree  to  any  exclu- 
sion of  the  Catechism,  provided  it  be 
restricted  to  the  extra  hours  and  pro- 
tected by  a  conscience  time  table." 
He  would  not  agree  to  relegate  the 
Bible  to  extra  hours.  "  I  do  not 
thin.c,"  he  says,  "  that  the  Bible  should 
be  thus  treated  by  any  Christian 
nation."  Consequently,  there  never 
has  been  any  difficulty,  in  practice,  on 
this  subject  of  religious  education,  in 
Scotland.  There  are  separate  schools 
established  chiefly  by  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  these  are  assisted  by  Govern- 
ment grants,  which  they  receive  in 
common  with  the  public  schools,  on 
the  reports  of  admirably  qualified, 
independent  inspectors,  but  they  re- 
ceive nothing  from  the  rates. 

In  several  respects  the  Scottish 
system  differs  from  ours,  (i)  The 
old  practice  of  appointing  the  teacher, 
"  for  lifeor  fault  "is still  largely  follow- 
ed. Consequently,  instead  of  having 
young  girls  teaching   for  six    months 
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and  replaced,  perhaps  alter  a  consid- 
erable interval,  by  successors  of  the 
same  kind,  as  is  too  often  the  casein 
Canada  and  the  United  S'.ates,  Scot- 
land has  had  for  generations,  teachers 
of  the  type  of"  Domsie,"  whose  char- 
acter has  been  so  lovingly  sketched  by 
Ian  Maclaren.  (2)  Far  from  having 
any  of  the  dread  of  "overlapping," 
which  seems  to  exist  in  our  education 
department,  boys  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  parish  schools,  can  be  prepared 
for  the  universities,  without  the  neces- 
sity of  going  away  from  home  to  a 
High  School.  Scotland  is  thus  more 
democratic  in  spirit  than  Ontario. 
For  it  costs  about  as  much  for  a  boy 
to  leave  home  and  attend  a  High 
School,  as  it  costs  him,  when  grown 
up,  to  attend  the  University,  and  this 
cost  dooms  great  numbers  of  clever 
boys  to  the  limits  of  the  '•  three  R's." 
Our  poor  boys  have  thus  less  chance 
of  getting  a  university  education  than 
Scottish  boys  of  the  same  class.     Not 


only    so,  but  the  Scottish    boys  can 
also  take  all  the   time  that  is  needed 
to  get  up  Latin,  Greek,    and  mathe- 
matics,   instead    of  "  cramming,"  for 
matriculation,  by  one  or   two  years' 
attendance  at  a  distant  High  School. 
(3)  The   old  idea,    that   religious  in- 
struction  was     an    essential   part     of 
education,    still     holds     the    field   in 
Scotland.      I  am   glad  to   know    that 
i  the  Kingston  School  Board  is  impress- 
;   ed  with  the  same  true  idea,  and  that  it 
■  is  now  taking   full   advantage  of  the 
I   liberty    which    the  law  allows  in  this 
[  regard.     That  is  the  best  way  of  find- 
I  ing  out  whether  or  what  amendment 
I  to  the  present  law   is  required.     The 
amendment  which  seems  to  me  most 
required   is  to  strike  out   the  clause 
forL>idding  "note    or  comment."     If 
the  teacher  cannot  be   trusted  to  ask 
or  answera  question  orgivean explana- 
tion why  should  he  be  trusted  to  read 
a    lesson    from    the  Bible,  or  trusted 
with    teaching    from    an^     book?. 


EDUCATIONAL  REFORM. 


Dr.   Wm.  T.    Harris. 


CAREFUL  students  of  the  history 
of  education  have  noticed  the 
fact  that  its  reforms  swing  from  ex- 
treme to  extreme.  At  one  time  it 
will  become  the  fashion  to  lay  great 
stress  on  the  training  of  the  will. 
Schools  will  accordingly  become 
places  where  children  are  submitted 
to  semi-mechanical  processes  of  dis- 
cipline to  the  neglect  of  individual 
insight  and  ability  to  think.  Gradually 
the  pendulum  will  swing  to  the  other 
extreme,  and  discipline  will  be 
neglected  for  the  intellectual  self- 
activity  of  the  pupils. 

At  first  view   it   is  astonishing  to 
see  this  incompatibility  between  will 


training  and  intellectual  development. 
Any  one  would  suppose  that  the  bet- 
ter the  school  as  regards  obedience 
to  rule,  the  formation  of  correct  habits 
and  the  subordination  of  selfish  in- 
clinations to  the  good  of  the  institu- 
tion, the  better  would  be  the  intel- 
lectual progress.  "Intellectual  de- 
velopment must  be  based  on  moral 
character."  It  does  not  seem  possi- 
ble that  there  can  be  such  a  mistake 
as  over-education  in  the  direction  of 
morality  and  good  behavior. 

And  yet  it  has  always  happened 
that  schools  managed  by  pronounced 
disciplinarians  become  more  or  less 
mechanical  in    their  methods    of  in- 
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struction  and  are  prone  to  encourage 
verbal  memorizing  rather  than  original 
thought.  This,  too,  is  a  matter  of 
race. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  everywhere  per- 
mits greater  frf  edom  in  action  to  the 
individual  citizen  than  is  found  com- 
patible with  public  safety  among  the 
nations  of  other  race  descent.  Per- 
haps this  is  the  reason  why  the  ele- 
mentary schools  in  English-speaking 
countries  lay  so  much  stress  on  order 
and  discipline.  There  must  be  regu- 
larity, punctuality,  and  silence — 
prompt  and  willing  obedience  to  com- 
mand. This  is  carried  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  pupil  is  constrained 
to  sit  in  a  certain  position,  to  rise  and 
pass  in  military  order  to  his  recitation. 
Even  his  physical  exercises  are  con- 
ducted like  military  drill,  in  concert, 
with  cartful  attention  to  words  of 
command. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  prepares  in 
school  for  a  life  of  self-government  by 
habituating  himself  to  conform  to 
strict  rules  of  school  etiquette.  He 
is  .safe  if  left  without  police  restraint 
when  he  grows  up.  His  second 
nature  is  to  combine  with  his  fellow 
men  and  keep  step  with  the  rest.  If 
he  finds  himself  shipwrecked  on  a 
desert  island  with  a  few  companions, 
or  goes  to  a  border  land  to  dig  gold 
he  proceeds  at  once  to  organize  a 
civil  community.  Where  three  or 
more  are  gathered  together  a  local 
self-government  is  formed  in  their 
midst. 

Local  self-government  seems  to 
rest  on  mutual  toleration  of  differ- 
ences. And  yet  the  typical  school  of 
the  Anglo  Saxon  is  strict  even  to  the 
verge  of  tyranny.  Is  it  necessary  that 
the  youth  destined  for  a  self-govern- 
ing community  shall  prepare  for  it  by 
forming  habits  of  implicit  obedience 
to  authority  ? 

Whatever  answer  we  give  to  this 
question  we  cannot  escape  the  ad- 
mission that  the  Anglo-Saxon  school 


is  possessed  of  a  chronic  failing.  It 
always  needs  reform  in  its  methods  of 
instruction.  For  if  the  teacher  is 
bending  his  exertion  to  secure  this 
mechanical  conformity  to  prescribed 
rules  of  conduct,  he  is  more  than 
likely  to  repress  the  tendency  of  the 
pupil  to  individual  freedom  of  think- 
ing. And  thinking  cannot  grow  ex- 
cept in  freedom.  The  teacher  will 
frown  upon  pert  and  capricious  ex- 
pressions of  opinion  that  vary  from 
the  text-book.  Differences  of  opin- 
ion from  himself  will  be  treated 
as  rebellion  against  the  constituted 
authority.  Those  pupils  who  repro- 
duce with  li'tle  variation  the  state- 
ments of  the  text-book — those  pupils 
who  parrot-like  reproduce  the  ex- 
pressed ideas  of  their  teacher  will  be 
awarded  the    highest  "  marks." 

The  same  training  that  sufifices  for 
the  will  when  adopted  as  method  of 
discipline  produces  second-rate  in- 
tellects when  adopted  as  the  method 
of  instruction.  It  forms  a  habit  of 
intellect  that  seeks  and  finds  authority 
and  rests  contented.  The  nature  of 
the  intellect,  however,  is  to  question 
authority  and  go  behind  it  to  find 
more  ultimate  grounds.  It  questions 
facts  and  dead  results  and  goes  be- 
yond them  for  causes.  It  is  the 
nature  of  intellect  to  ascend  from 
things  to  their  causes  and  to  rest 
only  when  it  reaches  an  adequate 
self-cause. 

This  is  an  age  of  science  and  of 
the  conquest  of  nature  for  the  service 
of  man.  Scientific  method  is  rapidly 
coming  into  repute.  It  is  hostile  to 
the  method  of  authority.  It  follows 
that  the  reaction  against  the  old 
methods  of  instruction  in  the  school 
is  more  pronounced  than  ever  before. 
It  takes  the  form  of  opposition  to  the 
use  of  text  books  ;  it  prefers  the  oral 
method  ;  it  demands  a  substitution  of 
natural  science  for  language  studies  ; 
it  uses  the  developing  method  in 
place  of  memorizing  the  dead  results 
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of  human  learning;  talks  much  about 
studying  things  rather  than  words. 
It  pushes  forward  the  kindergarten 
and  commends  the  method  of  Froe- 
bel,  which  relies  wholly  on  the  self-  I 
activity  of  the  child.  In  the  interest 
of  childish  needs  and  wants  it  recom- 
mends plays  and  games  and  occupa- 
tions at  building  or  construction.  It 
adopts  as  its  motto  the  adage  of 
Comenius  :  "  Learn  to  do  by  doing." 
It  goes  so  far  as  to  decry  the  mechani- 
cal methods  of  school  discipline  in 
the  interest  of  arousing  the  intellect 


to  original  efforts.  It  sacrifices  ever)'- 
thing  to  make  class  exercises  interest- 
ing to  the  pupil,  and  the  school  a 
place  of  delightful  self-activity  and 
entertainment. 

The  intellect  grows  by  mastering 
for  itself  the  thoughts  of  others  and 
by  investigating  causes  and  principles. 
But  the  will  grows  through  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  wider  and 
wider  interests.  It  is  possible,  there- 
fore, to  have  two  lines  of  educational 
reform  antagonistic,  each  to  the 
other. — Tlie  Public  School  Journal. 


THE  PLACE  OF   ART  EDUCATION   IN  GENERAL  EDUCATION. 

By    John's.  Clark. 


f Continued  from  last  issue.) 


Now,  standing  as  we  do  to-day  in 
the  possession  of  this  art  legacy  from 
the  men  of  the  past,  can  we  rationally 
minimize  it,  and,  as  many  of  the  edu- 
cational leaders  demand,  consider  the 
child  merely  as  a  particularly  high 
differentiation  of  physical  energies, the 
passive  subject  of  nature,  molded  and 
played  upon  at  nature's  mercy  ?  I 
tell  you,  Nay.  We  must  see  and  own 
and  practically  act  upon  a  truer  con- 
ception of  the  mind  of  man,  and  upon 
such  a  larger  vision  of  the  place  of 
man  in  creation's  scale  as  was  so 
strongly  brought  out  by  Dr.  John 
Fiske  at  Harvard  two  weeks  ago,  in 
his  Phi  Beta  Kappa  address.  Dr. 
Fiske  then  gave  utterance  to  words 
that  are  to  be  forever  memorable  in 
the  great  discussion  upon  which  think- 
ing men  are  now  entering  with  refer- 
ence to  man  and  his  destiny  in  the 
light  of  evolution,  and  he  has  kindly 
sent  me  his  exact  words  for  use  on 
this  occasion.  In  speaking  of  psychi- 
cal man  and  contrasting  him  with  all 
that  preceded  him,  Dr.  Fiske  said  : 


The  physical  variations  by  which  roan  is 
distinguished  from  apes  are  not  great.  His 
physical  relationship  with  the  ape  is  closer 
than  that  between  cat  and  dog,  which 
belong  to  different  families  of  the  same 
order  ;  it  is  like  that  between  cat  and  leop- 
ard or  between  dog  and  fox,  different  genera 
in  the  same  family.  Bat  the  moment  we 
consider  the  minds  of  man  and  ape,  the  gap 
belween  the  two  is  immeasurable.  Mr. 
Mivart  has  truly  said  that,  with  regard  to 
their  total  va'ue  in  nature,  the  difference 
between  man  and  ape  transcends  the  differ- 
ence between  ape  and  blade  of  grass.  I 
shculd  be  disposed  to  go  further  and  say 
thst  while  for  zoological  man  you  cannot 
erect  a  distinct  family  from  that  of  the  chim- 
panzee and  craog,  on  the  other  hand,  for 
psychological  man  you  must  erect  a  distinct 
kingdom  ;  nay,  yotc  must  even  dichotomize 
the  universe,  putting  man  on  one  side  and  all 
things  else  on  the  Other. 

It  is  this  stupendous  sense  of  the 
soul's  reality — that  is,  its  individuality 
and  its  self-activity — that  we  need  to 
emphasize  in  these  days  of  talk  about 
the  soul  as  merely  a  derivation  from 
sense-activities. 

Let  me  ask  all  those  who  believe 
there  is  nothing  in  the  mind  but  the 
product  of  the  senses,    Whence  came 
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-these  arts  of  man  ?  Can  you  assume 
for  their  existence  anything  less  than 
the  existence  in  the  mind  of  man  of  a 
creative  power  superior  to  the  physi- 
cal forces  that  surround  him  ;  a  power 
which  appropriates  through  the  action 
of  the  senses  these  physical  forces  and 
transforms  them  for  its  own  spiritual 
ends  ? 

I  desire  to  leave  this  point  with  em- 
phasis on  the  fact  that  these  arts  of 
man  are  not  mere  incidents  in  his 
development ;  they  are  the  sum  of  his 
existence,  that  "  toward  which  the 
whole  creation  moves." 

My  next  proposition  is  : 

Proposition  IV — That  every  child  is 
born  heir  to  two  world  environments  (the 
material  world  of  nature  and  the  spiriluil 
world  of  man),  and  also  the  possessor  of 
aptitudes  for  ever  expanding  creative  activi- 
ties of  his  own. 

We  have  seen  that  man  is  surround- 
ed by  two  great  world  environments. 
These  two  world  environments  act 
upon  the  child,  each  in  its  own  way. 
The  material  world  of  nature,  the 
world  of  cloud  and  rock,  of  multitu- 
dinous plant  life  and  swarming  animal 
life,  makes  constant  appeal  to  the  new 
human  being,  through  his  physical 
sensibilities  and  physical  interests,  as 
one  who  is  the  crowning  product  of 
its  own  marvelous  cycles  of  evolution- 
ary energy.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
spiritual  world  of  man,  the  world  of 
the  arts,  makes  constant  appeal  to  the 
new  human  being,  through  his  spirit- 
ual susceptibilities  and  spiritual  inter- 
ests, as  one  who  is  capable  ot  all  that 
the  race  is  capable  of,  and,  as  a  new 
being,  has  endless  future  possibilities 
of  personal  activity.  The  upward 
growth  of  this  new  human  being  we 
find  dependent  upon  the  relation  or 
balance  between  his  responses  to  the 
influences  of  these  two  world  environ- 
ments, and  it  is  here  that  we,  as  edu- 
cators, should  take  careful  note  of 
how  these  two  environments  affect  the 
child.  His  animal  nature  obedient  to 
the  laws  of  natural   evolution  in    the 


physical  world,  is  absorptive,  selfish^ 
It  grasps.  It  appropriates  for  the 
good  of  self.  This  is  nature's  provi- 
sion for  the  perpetuation  of  the  race- 
His  spiritual  nature,  on  the  other 
hand,  obedient  to  the  laws  of  spiritual 
life,  is  creative,  altruistic.  It  gives. 
It  makes  for  the  good  of  others.  This 
is  the  divine  provision  for  the  develop- 
ment of  humanity.  In  so  far,  and  in 
so  far  alone,  as  this  spiritual  response 
to,  and  utilization  of,  the  influences  of 
his  spiritual  environment  predominate 
over  his  submission  to  the  influences 
of  his  material  environment,  he  grows 
toward  that  high  human  destiny  which 
we  can  but  faintly  begin  to  forecast. 

If  it  were  true  that  children  were 
only  little  animals,  subject  to  nature's 
laws  and  possessing  minds  that  work 
merely  automatically  under  theoutside 
stimuli  of  natural  phenomena,  it  would 
be  well  enough  to  do,  as  many  modern 
educators  advocate, — simply  surround 
the  child  with  pleasing  natural  objects 
and  trust  their  sensuous  attractiveness 
will  insure  attention  and  observation, 
and  that  these  will  somehow  of  them- 
selves evolve  desire  for  what  is  truly 
best,  and  secure  energetic  action  along 
right  lines,  toward  high  ends. 

The  unfortunate  fact  is,  however, 
that,  unless  we  make  a  strong  appeal 
to  children  through  the  spiritual  side 
of  their  nature,  they  are  liable  to 
respond  only  in  terms  of  the  animal. 
As  most  practical  teachers  know,  we 
are  likely  to  be  brought  up  standing 
by  the  child's  frankly  materialistic 
measures  of  the  universe.  Those  of 
you  who  have  read  the  recent  autobi- 
ography of  Frances  Power  Cobbe  will 
recall  her  experience  when,  returning 
to  her  country  home  for  a  visit,  after 
several  years  of  absence,  she  met  a 
grown-up  young  man,  who  had  been 
a  pupil  in  the  little  village  school 
organized  and  enthusiastically  taught 
by  herself. 

"  Well,  Andrew,"  said  Miss  Cobbe, 
"  how  much  do  you  remember  of  ther 
lessons  you  learned  at  school  ?" 
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"Sure,  miss,''  said  Andrew,  "  I've 
forgot  them  entirely." 

"  Oh,  but  certainly  you  must  re- 
member something  of  them.  Don't 
you  remember  about  the  earth  and 
the  sun  and  Mars  and  the  other 
planets  ?" 

Andrew  scratched  his  head  and 
light  dawned  upon  his    countenance. 

"  Yes,  miss,"  he  declared,  "  I 
do  remember  now.  You  laid  them 
all  out  on  the  schoolroom  table,  and 
Mars  was  a  red  gooseberry  and  I 
ate  him." 

It  evidently  will  not  do  to  trust  too 
far  or  too  implicitly  to  the  "  automa- 
tic "  transformation  of  sense- 
impressions  into  elevated  thought. 

Jacobi  has  truly  said — "  Nature 
conceals  God  :   Man  reveals  God  !" 

Now  is  there  any  provision  in  the 
universe  for  helping  to  insure  the 
predominance  of  man's  spiritual 
development  and  his  consequent  pro- 
gressive mastership  of  the  material 
world  ? 

There  is  :  and  this  leads  to  the  next 
proposition,  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant of  all  the  great  significant  truths 
of  evolution  : 

Proposition  V — The  period  of  infancy 
and  youth,  when  the  niind  is  especially 
susceptible  to  the  influences  of  environments 
and  when  the  active  powers  are  most  easily 
directed,  is  a  special  provision  for  the  un- 
ceasing development  of  man's  spiritual 
q  ialities  and  creative  activities. 

Dr.  John  Fiske  was  the  first  to 
point  out  clearly  to  contemporary 
thought  the  important  fact  that 
physical  evolution  had  come  to  an 
end  in  the  production  of  physical 
man ;  and  that  further  play  of  the 
evolutionary  process  must  be  sought 
in  psychical  man.  He  also  pointed 
out  how  this  psychical  development 
was  conditioned  upon  psychical  or 
spiritual  man  making  his  physical 
being  and  his  physical  environment 
subject  to  himself.  Dr.  Fiske  has 
also  supplemented  these  important 
contributions  to  evolutionary  philo- 


sophy by  another  of  no  less  importance 
— one  which  cannot  be  ignored  in 
any  attempt  to  place  education  upon 
a  truly  philosophical  basis.  I  refer 
to  his  statement  that  the  long  period 
of  dependent  infancy  and  youth  in 
the  human  child,  as  contrasted  with 
the  prenatal  provisions  for  self- 
existence  in  the  lower  animals,  is 
evidence  of  a  distinct  plan  for  the 
increasing  development  of  the  psychic 
life  of  the  human  race,  through  a 
special  provision  in  the  life  of  every 
individual  of  a  plastic  condition  of 
mind,  whereby  the  accumulations  of 
every  expanding  human  experience 
could  be  handed  over  from  generation 
to  generation  through  ever  expanding 
faculties  for  self-activity  in  receiving, 
and  then  for  ever  expanding  powers 
of  self-activity  in  creating  for  the  bene- 
fit of  human  life. 

I  cannot  stop  to  discuss  the  im- 
mense significance  of  this  evolution- 
ary view  of  the  psychic  development 
of  the  race  in  its  bearing  upon  educa- 
tion. If  Nature's  provisions  in  this 
respect  mean  anything,  I  do  not  think 
it  will  be  questioned  but  that  they  are 
intended  for  the  ever  increasing 
development  of  the  psychical  or 
spiritual  man  rather  than  of  the 
physical    or  animal  man. 

And  this  leads  to  my  final  proposi- 
tion : 

Proposition  VI — Education  should  be 
the  fullest  possible  utilizUion  of  the  plastic 
period  of  infancy  and  youth,  not  only  for 
cultivating  a  knowledge  of  the  child's  two 
world  environments  for  his  own  spiritual 
enjoyment,  but  also  and  emphaticjlly  for 
training  to  skill  in  the  creative  activities 
along  art  lines,  as  the  highest  contribution 
of  the  individual  to  social  well  being. 

The  best  education  means  simply 
the  best  utilization  of  this  plastic 
period  of  the  child's  life  for  the  deve- 
lopment and  training  of  that  in  him 
which  most  deserves  to  be  dt  veloped 
and  trained. 

I  say  "  that  which  most  deserves  to 
be  developed  and  trained,"  assuming 
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that  not  everything  in  the  child's 
inherited  make-up  is  of  the  same 
value.  I  take  it  to  be  a  part  of  the 
responsibility  laid  upon  mature  men 
to  weigh  the  various  elements  of 
human  nature  as  fairly  as  they  can, 
and  learn  to  put  educational  emphasis 
on  the  more  worthy  of  those  elements. 
In  our  lesser  task  of  guiding  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  plant  and 
animal  life,  we  have  for  a  long  time 
made  some  such  selection.  Man's 
effort  has  been,  not  smiply  to  help 
the  earth  bring  forth  more  flowers  and 
fruit  of  precisely  the  same  sorts  as 
would  grow  without  help,  but  to  put 
his  intellect  and  his  will  in  coopera- 
tion  with  the  powers  outside  him,  so 
as  to  transform  existing  conditions  of 
growth,  to  the  end  that  still  more 
becautiful  flowers  and  even  more 
delicious  fruits  may  be  brought  into 
existence.  Look  at  our  greenhouses, 
our  orchards,  and  our  market  gardens 
for  the  result.  When  the  task  set  us 
is  to  help  work  out  the  Divine  purpose 
in  the  higher  development,  not  of 
vegetable  or  brute  beasts,  but  of  new 
human  beings,  there  is  not  less  but 
more  need  that  we  should  consider 
deeply  the  animal  nature  of  the  child 
on  the  one  hand,  and  his  spiritual 
nature  on  the  other,  and  how  the 
former  can  best  be  utilized  in  the  full 
development  of  the  latter. 

The  supreme  purpose  of  education, 
so  far  as  that  education  lies  within 
our  control,  should  be  the  develop- 
ment of  the  child's  capacity  for  un- 
selfish creative  activity  and  for  spirit- 
ual enjoyment.  The  development  of 
his  other  capacities  should  be  treated 
with  regard  to  the  manner  and  degree 
of  contributing  toward  this  supreme 
end. 

I  intentionally  use  the  term  creation 
rather  than  expression  when  referring 
to  thesupreme  form  of  human  activity, 
because  I  believe  we  ought  to  keep 
in  mind  the  thought  that  the  highest 
activity  goes  beyond    mere   "  expres- 


sion "  (/.  e.,  the  mere  statement  of 
what  is),  and  becomes  "creation," 
that  is  to  say,  productive  action : 
action  productive  of  new  things  or 
new  conditions.  This  is  a  point  that 
I  wish  particularly  to  empl  asize,  the 
distinction  between  expression  and 
creation.^ 

This  idea  of  education  as  training 
for  creative  activity  includes  all  that 
was  best  in  our  earlier  notions  of  the 
purpose  of  education.  It  includes 
the  acquirement  of  stores  of  know- 
ledge ;  for,  of  course,  it  is  only  upon 
the  basis  of  a  knowledge  of  what  is 
that  man  can  proceed  to  make  things 
or  conditions  better.  It  also  includes 
the  development  of  individual  power, 
because,  of  course,  the  man  who  can 
command  himself  is  the  only  one  who 
can  effectively  command  matter  or 
force.     But  the  mere    "  acquirement 

*This   is  not    a  mere  verbal   distinction. 
Man's  most    valuable   and  lasting   work  in 
any  direction  is  wosk  not  merely  expressing 
or  stating  facts  that  he  has  become  aware  of, 
but  actually    creating  forth  new  facts.     The 
dramas    of     Shakespeare    are    not    simply 
transcripts  of  things  that  the  author  knew  to 
have  actually  happened  to  particular  people. 
They    are    a    new    created  world  wherein 
human    character    and     human    life    show 
themselves  even  more  clearly  and  more  truly 
than   most  of  mankind  ever  see  with    their 
own  unaided  eyes  in  the   thick   of  common 
happenings.     The  symphonies  of  Beethoven 
are  not  simply  expressions  of  what  the  com- 
poser had  heard  from  winds  and    bifds  and 
running  water.     They  are  the  positive  crea- 
tions of  a  self  aclive  soul  grasping  the  laws 
of  harmony  that  are  so  faintly  hinted   at  in 
nature,  and  embodying  forth  ideals  of  tone 
and     rhythm    that    never  had    taken  form 
without  the  composer's   genius  as   a   cause. 
The  Partheaon  with    its  sculptures  was  not 
simply  a    mirble   statement  of  the  laws  of 
gravity    and    of  the  religious  and  political 
opinions   of  the  Athenian  state — a    material 
expression    of   existing    facts.     It  was    the 
bringing    forth    into    visible    and    glorious 
existence  of  an  entirely  new  creation  ;  some- 
thing that   had    not  existed  in    the    marble 
quarry  but  only  in  the  constructive    artistic 
imagination  of  man — imagination  so  strong, 
so  clear,  so  high  in   its  reach  that    it  could 
and  did   command  matter   to  its    obedient 
service. 
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of  knowledge  "  may  be  as  worthless 
as  the  accumulation  of  gold  pieces  in 
a  miser's  strong  box,  and  the  mere 
*'  development  of  power  "  may  be  as 
worthless  as  the  development  of 
power  in  a  finished  engine  that  stands 
unconnected  with  any  sort  of  working 
machinery.  The  new  ideal  of  edu- 
cation as  training  for  creative  activity 
includes  both  the  effort  after  knowl- 
edge and  the  effort  after  power,  and 
adds  to  these  a  purpose.  That  pur- 
pose is  the  active  betterment  of  the 
world  and  the  progressive  elevation  of 
human  living. 

And  this  view  of  education  neces- 
sitates direct  training,  not  only  for 
creative  thought,  but  also  for  skill  in 
creating  forth  the  best  embodiments 
of  such  thought.  It  implies,  not 
simply  keeping  the  child's  senses 
tickled  with  a  succession  of  novel  and 
pleasant  impressions,  which  he  may 
express  or  record  in  any  fashion  that 
comes  easiest,  but  also  in  giving  him 
such  opportunity  and  such  guidance 
in  creative  activities  that  he  may 
gradually  attain  to  self-command  in 
these  activities  ;  that  he  may  learn  to 
respect  positive  standards  of  technical 
workmanship,  and  also  learn  to  hold 
himself  sturdily  up  toward  them  in 
his  own  endeavors. 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  be  under- 
stood here  as  overlooking  or  as 
crushing  out  the  element  of  the  child's 
instinctive  interest.  I  believe  we 
ought  to  study  very  thoughtfully  and 
very  sympathetically  the  natural,  in- 
stinctive interests  and  desires  of  the 
child,  in  planning  and  conducting 
educational  work.  But  I  believe 
that  we  should  study  these  interests 
and  desires,  not  just  for  the  sake  of 
following  their  indications  of  "  the 
line  of  least  resistance,"  but  also  and 
much  more  for  the  sake  of  Jiiilizhig 
them  as  means  ivhereby  to  lead  ihe 
child  out  of  his  present  animal  self  Jtp 
to  a  still  higher  and  better  human  self. 
As  grown-up    men  and    women  our- 


selves, we    simply    must  believe  that 

our  measures  of  life  are,  on  the  whole, 

juster  and  truer  than  the  child's   own 

measures  of  life  ;  else  life   itself  is  a 

hopeless  anti-climax,  the   dreariest  of 

illusions.     The  child  would  naturally 

prefer  to  possess  a  juicy  apple  to-day 

rather  than  to  possess 

"  The  Lord  Christ's  heart  and  Shakespeare's 
brain" 

next  week  ;  but  that  is  no  proof  that 
good  things  to  eat  are  truly  more 
worth  while  than  wisdom  and  right- 
eousness. No.  What  we  have  to  do 
is  neither  to  impose  our  own  wills 
arbitrarily  and  absolutely  on  the  child's 
will,  nor  yet  to  fold  our  arms 
and  indolently  let  him  have  his 
head  in  any  direction  and  to  any 
extent  he  likes.  Ours  should  be  the 
more  difficult  but  much  more  honor- 
able task  of  recognizing  his  feelings 
and  impulses  with  ready  sympathy  ; 
of  bringing  to  bear  upon  those  feel- 
ings and  those  impulses  such  spiritual 
influences  as  will  combine  with  the 
influences  of  his  natural  environment ; 
of  developing  right  powers  and  habits 
and  encouraging  right  activities,  and 
of  giving  him  all  the  direct  positive 
practice  and  training  that  we  can 
give  in  the  typical  creative  activities, 
to  the  end  that  he  may  have,  not  only 
desire  to  create,  but  also  power  to 
create  forth  in  terms  of  art;  that, 
.  besides  having  good  intentions,  he 
may  actually  do  good  work. 

The  desirability  of  training  a  child's 
powers  of  appreciating  and  enjoying 
what  is  noble  and  beautiful  in  both 
the  world  of  nature  and  the  world  of 
art,  which  embodies  so  much  of  men's 
best  thought  and  experience,  hardly 
needs  argument.  Whether  regarded 
by  itself,  as  providing  the  child  with 
an  elevating  mode  of  occupying 
leisure  hours,  or  regarded  as  a  step 
toward  positive  creative  activity  on 
his  own  part,  such  training,  if  wisely 
conducted  by  tactful  guidance  rather 
than  by  prescription  and  rule, may  and 
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should  be  a  fruitful  means  of  round- 
ing out  character  in  a  wholesome, 
healthy  fashion,  and  providing  before- 
hand resources  of  true  refreshment 
and  lofty  inspiration.  Such  re- 
sources of  appreciative  power  are 
needed  both  by  the  artist  and  by  his 
public;  by  the  man  of  leisure  and  by 
the  humblest  workman.  Indeed  the 
balance  of  need  lies  with  the  one 
whose  life  is  to  be  almost  full  of 
commonplace  toil,  if  the  improving 
industrial  conditions  which  give  him 
increasing  hours  of  leisure  are  to  act- 
ually make  his  leisure  spiritually  pro- 
fitable to  him. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  of  art  in 
its  largest  inclusive  meaning,  compris- 
ing all  literature,  music,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  architecture.  What 
is  true  of  art,  as  a  whole,  in  its  bear- 
ings upon  the  life  of  the  race  and 
the  education  of  the  individual,  is 
true  of  the  particular  lines  of  art 
which  are  usually  referred  to  when 
we  speak  of  art  in  education.  Art  in 
this  sense  is  understood  as  applying 
to  modeling,  drawing,  and  coloring 
with  their  special  functions  in  decora- 
tion, illustration,  and  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, machinery,  and  building 
construction  and  architecture. 

Now  there  are  tv\o  great  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  the  establishing  of  true 
art  education  in  our    public  schools  : 

First.  The  mistaken  and  belittling 
notions  about  art  and  art  education, 
which  prevail  to  so  great  an  extent 
among  professed  leaders  of  educa- 
tional work,  as  well  as  on  the  part  of 
the  public. 

Second.  The  unfamiliarity  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  teachers  with  the  sub- 
ject-matter and  methods  of  true  art 
instruction. 

Now  as  to  the  first  obstacle,  many 
educators,  when  they  s^peak  of  art, 
mean  merely  graphic  expression,  mere 
diagraming  of  imitating  as  a  means 
of  stating  information.  When  they 
speak  of  art    instruction   they   mean 


merely  encouraging  children  to  make 
maps,  diagrams,  and  sketches  or 
models  in  connection  with  their  les- 
sons in  arithmetic,  geography, physics, 
and  natural  history.  These  apostles 
of  "  free "  art  practically  take  the 
ground  that  the  average  child  can 
drop  into  art,  as  Mr.  Wegg  dropped 
into  poetry,  "  in  a  friendly  sort  of 
way,"  and  that,  if  he  is  just  given 
clay,  a  pencil  or  brush  and  a  piece  of 
paper  and  urged  to  draw  or  model 
whatever  he  happens  to  see,  just  as 
he  happens  to  see  it,  the  result  is  art. 
This  is  just  like  giving  the  untrained 
and  illiterate  child  paper  and  pen, 
telling  him  to  write  whatever  he  thinks 
about  whatever  he  pleases,  in  what- 
ever way  occurs  to  him,  and  calling 
the  result  literature.  Now  every- 
body would  recognize  the  absurdity 
and  futility  of  this  latter  procedure. 
We  all  know  that  the  child  cannot  by 
himself  evolve  good  literary  taste  and 
good  literary  style  out  of  his  own 
crude,  desultory  thoughts,  plus  a 
sheet  of  paper.  There  is  no  such 
short  cut  to  literature.  He  must 
indeed  write  and  write  and  keep  on 
writing,  but  above  all  he  must  read 
and  be  taught  what  to  read  ;  his  mind 
must  be  fed  from  the  fruitful  store  of 
good  literature  which  already  exists, 
the  legacy  of  accumulated  ages  of 
human  culture. 

Now  it  cannot  possibly  he  our  best 
plan  to-day  to  ignore  all  the  progress 
of  the  past,  and  make  each  child 
laboriously  work  out  all  over  again 
the  whole  history  of  civilization,  Dark 
Ages  included,  when  he  ought  to  be 
let  into  his  birthright  as  "  heir  of  all 
the  ages."  A  broader  and  clearer 
appreciation  on  the  part  of  education- 
al leaders  as  to  what  art  itself  means 
as  a  factor  in  developing  the  creative 
power  of  the  child,  and  what  it  stands 
for  in  social  life  to-day,  is  the  first 
requisite  for  the  success  of  art  educa- 
tion as  a  part  of  public  education. 
As  evidence  of  how  this  great  subject 
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is  ignored,  we  have  only  to  refer  to 
the  reports  of  the  Committee  of  Ten 
and  the  Committee  of  Fifteen ;  and 
further  I  am  not  aware  of  any  scheme 
of  correlation  of  studies  in  which  the 
subject  is,  in  any  way,  adequately 
recognized. 

But  I  believe  a  change  is  coming. 
Sooner  or  later  it  will  be  seen  and 
practically  recognized  that  what  man 
has  done  in  his  arts  is  to  a  young 
mind  in  the  formative  stage  what  fer- 
tile soil  is  to  a  young  plant.  And 
when  that  time  comes,  men  will  no 
longer  try  either  to  cultivate  rose- 
bushes on  a  strictly  primeval  diet  of 
granite,gravel,and  rain,  or  to  cultivate 
human  souls  on  ■  a  strictly  primeval 
diet  of  nature-study  and  untrammeled 
frolic' 

They  will  accept  for  the  children 
imder  their  care  the  advantages  that 
lie  in  being  heir  of  preceding  ages, 
and  use  these  advantages  as  a  means 
whereby  the  new  life  may  grow  up 
to  still  higher  forms  of  personal  de- 
velopment and  productive  activity. 

The  second  obstacle  to  be  sur- 
mounted (the  imperfect  equipment  of 
public-school  teachers  for  carrying  on 
art  instruction  in  the  classrooms)  will 
be  done  away  as  far  as  and  as  fast  as 
the  leaders  come    to    appreciate  the 

*I  heartily  believe  in  the  introduction  of 
various  lines  of  nature  study  into  the  public 
schools.  In  city  schools  particularly  such 
studies  are  an  indispensable  help  in  bridging 
the  chasm  between  the  child  and  his  natural 
environment,  and  giving  him  at  least  a  sug- 
gestive glimpse  into  the  marvels  and  beauUes 
of  the  na'.ural  world.  What  I  do  object  to 
is  the  extreme  ground  taken  by  some  educa- 
tors (an  extreme  precisely  opposite  to  that 
of  the  old-fashioned  word-for-woid  text-book 
memorizing)  wbertin  it  is  fancied  that  the 
study  of  na'ure  is  educationally  all-sufficient; 
that  language  and  number  study  can  be 
sufficiently  and  successfully  developed  as 
mere  incidentals  to  nature-study,  and  that 
drawing,  used  as  the  handmaid  of  the 
natural  sciences,  can  constitute  art  instruc- 
tion. Against  this  misconception  of  what 
•art  means,  and  what  art  study  oUfjht  to  be 
in  a  course  of  education,  I  believe  a  strong 
protest  should  be  made. 


true  nature  and  importance  of  art  as 
a  fundamental  feature  of  educational 
work.  For  the  grade  teachers  of  our 
American  public  schools  are  essen- 
tially capable  and  loyal.  They  are 
able  and  ready  to  learn  whatever  it  is 
necessary  for  the  good  of  the  schools 
that  they  should  learn.  But  they 
need  definite  assistance  and  guidance. 
Suitably  planned  courses  of  study  will 
do  much  to  help  ;  courses  arranged 
not  hastily  or  perfunctorily  by  people 
with  narrow  views  of  the  subject  and 
with  slight  acquaintance  with  the 
experience  of  others  in  similar  work, 
but  thoughtfully  and  intelligently  by 
persons  who  can  comprehend  both 
the  physical  nature  and  the  spiritual 
nature  of  the  child.  Only  those  who 
are  engaged  in  this  work  know  how 
narrow  are  the  limitations  that  sur- 
round them.  The  best  that  exists 
to-day  is  but  a  stepping  stone  to 
what  should  be  done  and  what  can  be 
done  as  soon  as  a  better  understand- 
ing of  what  art  means  exists  among 
the  teachers.  Rightly  planned 
courses  of  study,  reinforced  by  suit- 
able working  materials,  and  art 
examples,  good  and  abundant,  to 
which  the  children  themselves  may 
have  ready  access  ;  the  whole  inter- 
preted by  a  wise  and  sympathetic 
supervisor,  who  knows  his  subject, 
and  who  understands  child-nature  in 
hearty,  affectionate  fashion — I  tell 
you,  my  friends,  we  have  as  yet  seen 
only  the  beginning  of  what  a  power 
art  education  may  and  ought  to  be  in 
the  inward  uplifting  to  useful  and 
noble  work  of  the  successive  genera- 
tions of  children  who  pass  through 
the  public  schools  of  our  land. 

To  summarize  in  a  few  words  the 
points  we  have  been  considering,  let 
us  remind  ourselves  : 

That  evolutionary  science,  onto- 
logical  philosophy,  and  empirical 
psychology,  in  their  truest  interpreta- 
tions, practica'ly  agree  in  declaring 
that  man  is  the  highest  of  all    finite 
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existences,  from  which    proceed  self- 
acting  spiritual  powers. 

That  the  arts  of  man  are  the  em- 
bodiment of  these  spiritual  self- 
activities  of  the  race  exercised  along 
creative  lines  ;  and  that,  being  thus 
the  highest  activities  of  the  highest  of 
all  finite  existences,  they  should  be 
constantly  utilized  in  education,  if 
education  has  for  its  distinct  aim  the 
development  of  what  is  best  in  the 
child  both  for  himself  and  for  the 
social  life  of  which  he  is  to  form  a 
part. 

And  now  let  me  say  in  conclusion 
that,  if  I  rightly  apprehend  current 
educational  discussion,  many  of  the 
schemes  of  correlation  or  of  concen- 
tration, that  are  being  advocated,  are 
based  mainly  on  the  consideration  of 
the  physical  environment  of  the  child, 
the  forces  of  which  play  upon  the 
brain  through  the  action  of  the 
senses,  and  hence  are  exterior  to  the 
child.  The  result  of  such  schemes  is 
to  make  the  child  largely  the  product 


of   his    physical    environment.       As 
opposed  to  these  more  or  less    mater- 
ialistic views  of  education,    I  suggest 
that  we  take  as  our  center  of  thought 
the  child  himself,   with  a    full  com- 
prehension   of   his  creative  spiritual 
nature,  and  then  measure  the  relative 
values  of  educational  subjects,  accord- 
ing as  they  contribute  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  highest  possibilities  as  a 
creative  spiritual  being.     By  so  doing 
we  shall  see  that  the  creative  activities 
of  the  child  form  the  real  educational 
objective,  and  that  the  arts  of  man,  as 
ministering  to  these  activities,  should 
not    be  relegated    to  any    incidental 
place  in  the  arrangement    of  studies, 
but  should   be  practically  recognized 
as  the  most  inclusive,  the    most  vital 
means    we    have    for  centering  our 
educational  effort  aright ;  centering  it 
with  all  its    nourishment  and   all  its 
inspiration  upon  the  soul  of  the  child 
— upon  the   child   as    the    heir  and 
the  potential  master  of  the  world. — 
Educational  Review. 


EDUCATIONAL  WORK  IN  CANADA. 


IMPORTANT  changes  in  our 
school  systems  are  in  the  near 
future.  Excellent  in  most  respects 
as  they  are,  still  they  contain  elements 
of  discord  which  must  be  eliminated. 
For  years  past  the  school  question 
has  been  in  a  state  at  once  unsatisfac- 
tory and  disturbing.  Our  ways  are  not 
equal.  Separate  schools,  accom- 
panied by  exemption  from  taxation, 
are  granted  to  one  sect  and  another 
is  asking  the  logical  question,  "  if  due 
to  one  why  not  to  all  ?"  According- 
ly, at  a  recent  meeting  of  an  Episco- 
palian Synod  in  Toronto  two  distinct 
proposals  were  brought  forward  to 
secure  the  extension  of  the  privilege 
hitherto  held  exclusively  in  Ontario 
by  Roman  Catholics.  The  same 
purpose  was  exhibited  by    a  majority 


of  the   speakers    on    the  question  of 
schools  when  that  subject  was   under 
discussion  in  the  meeting  of  the  Synod 
of  the  same  Church  a  few  weeks  ago 
in  Montreal.     Changes  of  some  kind 
will  take  place,  and  it  is   our  duty  to 
see  that  they  are  beneficial,   not   re- 
trograde   and    injurious.        Separate 
schools   for    all  who  demand    them, 
means  the  destruction    of  our    wide 
and  liberal  public  school  system  and 
the  establishment  of  a  weak,  injurious 
and  ineffective  system    of  denomina- 
tional schools.     To   this    we  cannot 
believe     the    intelligent    people     of 
Canada  will  ever  consent.     Sectarians 
to   whom  the  advancement   of  their 
ecclesiastical  organization   is  of  more 
value  than  the  good  of  the   common- 
wealth, may    beg  for  state  favors   to 
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enable  them  to  teach  their  limited 
views  of  religion,  but  they  will  prob- 
ably supplicate  in  vain.  The  desire 
of  the  citizens  is  that  we  may  advance, 
not  recede,  in  this  vital  matter.  In 
view  of  this  manifest  determination 
to  improve  our  methods  we  again  ask 
from  such  as  object  to  secular  schools 
a  proposal  which  will  do  justice  to  all, 
and  secure  the  best  educational  facili- 
ties. Here  let  me  say  what  will  in 
one  sentence  answer  several  objec- 
tors collectively.  I  do  not  affect  to 
be  able  to  propose  a  plan  which  will 
be  an  end  of  strife,  but  am  endeavor- 
ing simply  to  present  a  method  which 
will  give  the  best  education  without 
doing  an  injustice  to  any.  This  I 
hold,  purely  secular  schools  would 
accomplish,  and  if  any  are  so  indolent 
or  incompetent  as  to  endeavor  to 
.  obtain  for  their  children  the  religious 
training  they  will  not  give  let  them 
pay  for  it  as  an  extra,  but  receive  no 
aid  from  the  public  chest  to  which  all 
taxpayers,  irrespective  of  their  creed, 
contribute  their  proportion. 

To  still  the  unreasoning  clamorings 
of  bigoted  sectarians  who  wish  to 
draw  money  out  of  the  taxpayers  at 
large  to  pay  teachers  in  separate 
schools  for  making  the  children  as 
narrow  as  they  themselves  are,  is  to 
attempt  the  impossible.  Deal  justly 
with  them  and  public  sentiment  will 
effectually  silence  them  in  the  near 
future.  Pardon  me  for  saying  that 
you  prudently  express  what  I  will 
interpret  as  a  fear  in  your  first  sen- 
tence in  the  editorial  "  The  Secular 
School,"  in  these  words  :  "  It  is 
probable  that  in  the  long  run  the 
state  will  need  to  take  its  hands  off 
education  altogether,  as  it  has  had  to 
do  off  religion,"  yet  you  add  in  the 
same  article  the  wise  suggestion  in 
which  you  declare  it  probable  that  in 
the  future  the  state  will  do  no  more 
than  see  to  it  that  primary  instruction 
is  within  the  reach  of  all..  This  is 
one  of  the  most  important  functions 


of  government,  for  when  a  state  allows 
a  man  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  it  is 
guilty  of  a  great  political  sin  of 
leaving  in  its  raw  state  the  richest 
natural  production  to  be  found  within 
its  limits.  The  state  should  furnish 
educational  facilities  for  all  and  com- 
pel all,  with  reasonable  exceptions,  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  to  transform  the  raw  material 
of  possible  mental  force  into  the 
manufactured  article  of  an  educated 
man. 

A  few  words  regarding  the  valu- 
able article  of  Mr.  MacMurchy,  though 
it  does  not  help  to  solve  our  problem 
as  they  who  demand  unconditionally 
that  there  shall  be  religious  teaching 
in  the  public  schools  would  desire  : 

1.  The  plea  for  the  Bible  which  he 
presents  is  in  favor  of  it  as  a  text- 
book for  teaching  pure  English.  This 
is  not  the  reason  for  which  all  the 
strife  about  religious  teaching  is  forced 
upon  us.  It  is  the  morality  resultant 
that  is  the  plea,  not  purely  the  value 
of  the  Bible  from  a  literary  point  of 
view. 

2.  But  do  these  extracts  favor  Bible 
teaching  in  public  schools?  Bunyan 
was  not  taught  the  Bible  in  public 
schools,  and  Ruskin,  in  this  very 
quotation,  uses  these  words  :  "  My 
mother's  list  of  chapters  with  which, 
learned  every  syllable  accurately,  she 
established  my  soul  in  life,"  etc.  Here 
home-teaching  is  enthroned,  and  not 
a  word  about  the  value  of  the  religion 
taught  by  the  school-master. 

3.  The  whole  force  of  this  able 
article  by  Mr.  MacMurchy  goes  to 
prove  that  in  the  Ontario  Protestant 
schools,  where  they  have  the  Bible  as 
a  text-book,  the  pupils  were  more 
familar  with  heathen  mythology  than 
with  biblical  knowledge.  Mr.  Mac- 
Murchy's  words  regarding  his  test  of 
the  knowledge  of  these  pupils  is  a 
terrible  indictment  of  the  system  of 
what  is  erroneously  called  teaching 
religion  in  public  schools.     He  says  -. 
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"  Judging  from  these  results  one 
might  sometimes  be  in  a  little  doubt 
as  to  whether  these  children  have  been 
brought  up  in  Christian  or  heathen 
homes." 

This  testimony  is  disheartening  to 
such  as  hold  that  the  public  school  is 
tne  place  in  which  religious  teaching 
is  a  necessity.  It  furnishes  too 
frequently  a  place  for  the  consciences 
of  negligent  parents,  while  the  children 
leaning  upon  this  broken  reed  have 
to  bear  the  consequences.  To  the 
writer  it  appears  that  in  the  near 
future  Canada  shall  have  the  following 
dilemma  forced  upon  her  :  All  public 


state-supported  schools  purely  secular, 
with  no  aid  to  schools  for  sectarian 
teaching,  nor  tax  exemptions  for  the 
supporters  of  such  schools ;  ur  the 
destruction  of  our  public  school 
system,  and  a  system  of  sectarian 
schools  established.  Which  shall  it 
be  ?  If  Manitoba  would  confine  her 
public  school  curriculum  to  purely 
secular  teaching  and  leave  each  de- 
nomination to  pay  for  instruction 
teaching  in  its  peculiar  creed,  if  it 
desired  such  a  school,  her  position 
would  be  unassailable  from  the  stand- 
point of  even-handed  justice  to  all. — 
Montreal  Witness. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY  AS  AN  ALTERNATIVE    SUBJECT   FOR 
ADMISSION  TO  COLLEGE. 


LET   us   consider  particularly  the 
quality    of-  physiography    (or 
physical    geography,  as  I  should    as 
lief  call    it),  and    its    claims  for   the 
place    in    the    high    school     course 
assigned    to  it    in  the    tables  of  the 
Committee  of  Ten,  report.,  p.  46,  47. 
At  the  outset,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  physical   geography  is   to-day  a 
discredited  subject  for  an  admission 
examination  to  colleges   or   scientific 
schools.     It  is  an  interesting  subject, 
generally    enjoyed  both   by  teachers 
and  pupils,  but  the  examination  upon 
it  is    not     regarded     as   formidable. 
Students  do  not  consider  it  a  serious 
obstacle  to  their  admission  ;  profes- 
sional coaches  do  not  lay  great  stress 
upon    preparation     for    it ;     college 
examiners  do  not  give  great  weight  to 
it.     If  this  small  regard  for  the  serious 
nature  of  the  subject,  forthediscipline 
to  be  derived,  or  for  the  importance 
of  the  tests  set  upon  it,  were  a  proper 
measure  of  the    quality   of  physical 
geography  I  should  not  ask  a  place 
for  it  among  the  admission  examina- 
tions ;   indeed,  I    should    not    then 


favor  its  retention  in  the  high  school 
The  small  regard  for  the  subject 
is  probably  a  correct  measure 
of  its  value,  as  now  taught ;  but  this 
is  only  because  the  presentation  of 
the  subject  is  far  below  its  deserts. 
When  properly  developed  in  the 
hands  of  competent  teachers,  and 
presented  with  suitable  illustrative 
material,  physiography  deserves  a 
place  second  to  no  other  subject  in 
the  high  school  course,  whether  its 
value  is  measured  by  its  inherent  in- 
terest to  high  school  pupils,  by  its 
broadening  views  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live,  or  by  its  strength  as  a 
mental  discipline. 

These  propositions  find  so    undis- 
puted a  support  from  those  who  are 
familiar  with   the   modern  phase   of 
physiography  that  I  truly  regret  that 
the   presentation  of  the  case  is   not 
entrusted  to  a  well-informed  teacher 
of  physics,  of  history,  or  of  language. 
The  physicist  must  rejoice  to  meet  a 
subject  in  which  his  teaching  finds  so 
large  an  application.     The    historian 
must  welcome  a  study  that  considers 
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so  carefully  the  stage  and  thescenery 
of  the  theatre  in  which  his  plays  are 
presented.  The  linguist  must  for 
the  sake  of  his  scholars  be  glad  that 
they  find  in  physiography  a  discipline 
so  unlike  that  which  his  own  lessons 
afford.  But  the  fashion  of  the  day 
keeps  each  of  us  in  his  own  field.  It 
is  not  from  the  mathematicians  and 
the  philosophers,  but  from  the  classi- 
cal scholars  that  we  learn  the  value 
of  Latin  and  Greek  ;  so  it  is  left  to 
the  geographers  to  advocate  the  claims 
of  their  own  subject. 

Geography  being  the  study  of  the 
earth  in  relation  to  man,  physical 
geography,  or  physiography,  is  the 
study  of  those  features  of  the  earth 
which  must  be  understood  in  order 
to  appreciate  its  relation  to  man. 
The  essential  characteristic  of  mod- 
ern physiography  is  the  replacement 
of  the  old-fashioned  absolute  or  em- 
pirical descriptions  of  earth  features 
by  a  rational  and  systematic  treat- 
ment. Explanation  of  existing  feat- 
ures as  the  result  of  natural  pro- 
cesses is  freely  introduced  in  addi- 
tion to  description  of  the  features 
themselves  ;  not,  however,  so  much 
to  gain  an  understanding  of  the  pro- 
cesses as  to  secure  an  appreciation  of 
the  features  resulting  from  the  pro- 
cesses. The  subject  of  course  has 
its  elementary,  intermediate,  and  ad- 
vanced phases,  but  throughout  it  is 
characterised  by  rational  explanation 
as  a  means  of  approaching  a  closer 
perception  of  the  facts  of  nature  than 
can  be  gained  by  description  alone. 
Consider,  for  example,  the  study  of 
land  forms.  Studied  in  relation  to 
time,  the  forms  of  the  land  to-day  as 
well  as  in  the  past  belong  to  geology 
or  the  history  of  the  earth.  But  the 
same  forms,  studied  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  world  we  live  in,  constitute 
an  important  division  of  the  subject 
matter  of  physiography.  The  old- 
fashioned  method  of  studying  land 
forms  was  to  describe  them  in  abso- 


lute terms,  as  if  they  had  always 
existed,  and  to  take  practically  no 
account  of  their  development.  This 
is  unsatisfactory  and  insufBcient. 
To  be  sure,  a  timid  and  incomplete 
attempt  was  made  to  explain  certain 
elementary  forms, such  as  sand-dunes, 
deltas,  volcanoes ;  but  it  was  not  per- 
',  ceived  as  a  general  principle  that  ex- 
planation greatly  aided  description, 
and  that  explanation  of  origin  should, 
for  this  reason,  be  systematically  ex- 
tended over  all  parts  of  the  subject. 
Physiography  to-day  should  certainly 
not  claim  to  understand  the  origin 
of  every  land  form,  but  it  may  fairly 
claim  to  understand  that  its  duty  is  to 
press  vigorously  forward  towards  a  ful- 
ness of  knowledge  ;  and, in  the  mean- 
time, it  may  fairly  claim  to  understand 
the  origin  of  so  many  forms  as  to 
supply  a  large  amount  of  rational 
study  for  the  high  school,  or  even  for 
the  college.  Borrowing  freely  from 
geology — just  as  chemistry  borrows 
freely  from  physics — physiography 
takes  up  various  considerations  about 
structures  and  processes,  and  many 
inheritances  of  the  present  from  the 
past,  not  simply  with  the  object  of 
understanding  these  structures,  or 
processes,  or  past  conditions,  but  only 
as  the  best  means  of  reaching  the 
chief  end  ;  namely,  an  appreciation  of 
existing  facts. 

There  are  three  chief  divisions  of 
the  subject  matter  of  physiography  ; 
the  atmosphere,  the  oceans,  and  the 
lands.  Plants  and  animals  and  their 
distribution  do  not  belong  under 
physiography,  and  should  not  be  in- 
troduced into  the  study  except  so  far 
as  they,  like  geological  processes  and 
structures,  serve  to  aid  us  in  under- 
standing the  existing  conditions  of 
the  earth. 

The  study  of  the  atmosphere,  com- 
prising the  teachings  of  meteorology, 
in  so  far  as  processes  are  concerned, 
and  of  climatology,*  in  so  far  as  aver- 
age values  of  recurrent  sensible  con- 
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ditions  are  concerned,  fully  deserves 
recognition  as  an  independent  branch 
of  physiography,  so  that  it  may  gain 
half  a  school  year  for  its  own  consid- 
eration. The  last  thirty  years  have 
seen  a  remarkable  advance  in  this 
division  of  the  subject.  In  the  later 
high  school  years,  after  some  study 
of  physics,  lessons  from  meteorology 
and  climatology  may  be  taught  so  as 
to  present  information  of  much  in- 
terest, as  well  as  training  of  much 
disciplinary  value.  The  general  cir- 
culation of  the  atmosphere  is  initially 
dependent  on  the  distribution  of  tem- 
perature, but  it  reacts  to  modify  tem- 
perature as  well  as  to  determine  the 
occurrence  of  dry  and  rainy  seasons 
and  regions.  When  the  correlations 
thus  introduced  are  carefully  studied 
and  clearly  understood,  climatology 
loses  the  empirical  quality  that  it  long 
possessed  and  becomes  a  rational 
subject.  Moreover,  in  the  progress 
of  this  study,  the  pupil  will  be  re- 
quired to  maintain  in  mind  the  suc- 
cessive steps  of  a  somewhat  elaborate 
argument  by  which  a  test  is  made  of 
the  validity  of  the  explanations 
offered  to  account  for  the  general 
atmospheric  circulation  and  its  asso- 
ciated processes.  This  is  disciplin- 
ary in  a  high  degree,  and  has  the 
added  advantage  of  illustrating  a 
typical  example  of  scientific  method. 
I  am  confident  that  a  course  well  de- 
veloped from  the  teachings  of  meteor- 
ology, with  due  consideration  of 
climatology,  will  commend  itself 
strongly  to  teachers,  scholars,  and 
examiners. 

The  special  subject  of  oceano- 
graphy does  not  contribute  largely  to 
physiography,  yet  the  temperatures 
of  the  ocean,  as  well  as  its  waves, 
currents,  and  tides,  are  all  interesting 
topics,  capable  of  calling  forth  serious 
study,  and  leading  to  explanations 
well  worth  understanding.  Less  ad- 
vance has  been  made  during  the  last 
thirty  ytars  in  the  divisions  of  ocean- 


ography here  considered  than  in 
meteorology  and  in  the  physiography 
of  the  lands  ;  but  a  considerable  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  methods  of 
teaching  from  which  the  subject 
should  largely  profit.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  the  division  of  physical 
geography  including  ocean  tempera- 
tures, together  with  waves,  currents, 
and  tides,  has,  even  in  old-fashioned 
text-books,  always  been  treated  in  an 
explanatory  manner,  as  if  it  were  a 
rational  and  not  empirical  subject. 
I  desire,  as  has  been  already  said,  to 
extend  this  manner  as  systematically 
to  the  forms  of  the  land  as  to  the 
phenomena  of  the  sea  ;  and  when  thus 
fortified,  physiography  will  not  remain 
in  the  discredited  position  that  it  occu- 
pies to-day. 

The  atmosphere  having  been  set 
aside  under  a  special  heading,  and 
the  ocean  being  properly  regarded  as 
a  minor  subdivision  of  the  subject  as 
a  whole — however  large  and  delight- 
ful a  subject  the  ocean  is  to  those 
who  study  it  simply  with  respect  to 
itself, — a  considerable  share  of  a  half- 
year  course  may  be  devoted  to  the 
study  of  the  lands.  Inasmuch  as  a 
large  part  of  all  preliminary  geo- 
graphical teaching  has  been  devoted 
to  the  lands,  the  scholar  should  enter 
their  further  study  well  prepared  for 
rapid  advance  through  their  many 
interesting  and  important  phases. 
The  subject  thus  becomes  so  rich 
that  I  can  only  indicate  its  quality, 
and  not  its  contents. 

The  first  requisite  of  physiographic 
work  is  to  recognize  that  the  forms  of 
the  land  which  we  see  have  come  to 
be  what  they  are  entirely  through 
natural  processes ;  and  these  pro- 
cesses are  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  the 
one  elevatory  or  constructional,  as  I 
like  to  call  it ;  the  other  degradational, 
or  destructional.  Every  square  mile 
or  square  foot  of  land  surface 
stands  somewhere  in  a  cycle 
of  change  that   has  had  a  construe- 
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tional  beginning,  and  that  is 
advancing  towards  its  destructional 
end.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  every 
kind  of  land  surface  should  be  re- 
garded in  a.  sympathetic  manner  in 
order  to  perceive  its  place  in  its  long 
cycle  of  life.  We  should  look  at 
rivers  as  rivers  look  at  each  other  ; 
we  should  talk  of  mountains  as  they 
speak  to  one  another.  Along  with 
the  intimacy  of  acquaintance  thus 
cultivated,  there  comes  a  natural 
expansion  of  the  terminology  by 
which  our  conceptions  of  the  subject 
are  verbalized ;  and  in  this  way, 
physiography  emerges  from  the  child- 
ish stage  in  which  it  would  otherwise 
remain,  when  its  various  features  are 
named  only  with  such  terms  as  we 
learned  in  early  schooling.  Tnrough- 
out  the  study  there  is  most  excellent 
exercise  of  the  imagination  ;  for  the 
mind  has  to  picture  the  changes 
through  which  any  given  area  has 
already  passed,  and  is  yet  to  pass,  in 
order  to  see  more  clearly  the  form 
that  it  now  possesses.  There  is  need 
of  a  considerable  continuity  of 
thought,  for  the  more  serious  consid- 
eration of  the  subject  requires  a 
deliberate  discussion  of  a  long  series 
of  changes  in  the  process  of  land  de- 
velopment. Miny  side  issues  turn  off 
here  and  there  from  the  mam  line  of 
thought,  involving  much  care  to  keep 
them  clearly  independent.  There 
can  surely  be  no  lack  of  mental  dis- 
cipline in  a  study  that  is  so  far 
removed  from  an  empirical  method 
of  presentation.  Indeed,  as  I  have 
already  said,  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  modern  development  of 
physiography  have  no  hesitation  in 
according  it  a  high  rank  among 
school  studies  or  in  asking  for  it  the 
accredit  that  will  come  when  it  is 
placed  on  equal  footing  with  other 
studies  in  the  list  of  college  admission 
examinations,  as  well  as  in  the  high 
school  programme. 

Physiography  is  not  only  worthy  of 


naving  a  good  place  among  high- 
school  studies  and  of  gaining  a  place 
among  the  subjects  for  admission 
examinations ;  it  is  one  of  those 
studies  whose  lessons  are  recalled 
with  pleasure  and  profit  in  after  life. 
Excepting  the  ocean,  with  which  we 
have  comparatively  rare  contacts,  its 
other  divisions,  the  atmosphere  and 
the  lands,  are  always  with  us.  To 
gain  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  one  and  of  the 
forms  of  the  other  is  like  gaining  an 
understanding  of  an  unknown  lan- 
guage. An  advancing  young  physio- 
grapher once  said  to  me,  after  a  visit 
to  Niagara  :  "  The  region  there  seem- 
ed to  be  a  great  book,  in  which  most 
of  the  visitors  could  understand  only 
the  pictures,  but  in  which  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  development  of  land 
forms  enabled  me  to  read  the  text." 
Furthermore,  it  is  through  physio- 
graphy that  most  of  our  people  must 
gain  their  only  introduction  to  the 
teachings  of  geology.  Geology  pro- 
per is  not  a  good  high  school  subject ; 
many  of  its  chapters  involve  more 
preparatory  training  than  can  be  had 
short  of  a  college  class.  Yet  it  would 
be  unfortunate  if  the  intelligent  youth 
of  the  country  had  no  opportunity  of 
gaining  at  least  a  general  view  of  the 
simpler  geological  principles ;  and 
for  this  reason  alone  it  might  be 
argued  that  some  ideas  of  construc- 
tional and  destructional  processes, 
of  the  long  lapse  of  time  indicated  by 
the  structure  and  sculpture  of  the 
land,  should  be  advisedly  introduced 
in  physiography. 

Let  me  finally,  before  closing,  con- 
sider briefly  some  of  the  advantage- 
ous reactions  that  would  follow  indir- 
ectly from  the  acceptance  of  examin- 
ations in  physiography  by  our  colleges 
and  scientific  schools.  Understand- 
ing at  the  outset  that  the  examina- 
tions should  be  serious  affairs,  the 
first  beneficial  result  that  they  will 
secure  will   be    the  employment    of 
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well  trained  teachers  to    take  charge 
of  the  subject  in  the  schools.     There 
is  no  sufficient  reason  why  the  school 
teachers  of  physiography   should  not 
be  as  well  prepared  for  their  work  as 
the  school  teachers  of  Latin,  mathe- 
matics,   or    physics    are    for   theirs. 
Certainly,    the   examination     papers 
for    admission  to   college  should    be 
effectual  barriers  against  scholars  who 
had   not  been  well   taught    by  well- 
trained  instructors.     In   the  second 
place,  the  standard  of  expectation  in 
physiography    thus    set    for    scholars 
who  wish   to    enter   college   will  be 
accepted  as  the  standard  lor  those 
who  do   not  go  to    college  ;  and  in 
this  way    a  large    number  of  young 
people    will  be    raised   to  a    higher 
educational    level     than    they    now 
reach.     In  the  third  place,  the  grad- 
uates of  the  high  schools,  who  go  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools, as  so  many 
do,  will   have  a    better    preparation 
than  they  can  now  secure  for    their 
work  in  a  much    neglected  subject ; 
namely,        elementary       geography. 
While  I  recognize  warmly  and   fully 
the      conscientious      efforts    of    the 
teachers  of  to-day,  it  is  mortifying  and 
even  disheartening  to  discover  their 
ignorance  of  so  fundamental  a  subject 
as  geography.     Little  wonder  that  it 
has    come  to  be   a   discredited  sub- 
ject in  our   lower  schools,  and   that 
much  talk  is  made  nowadays  of  the 
need  of  its   improvement.     There  is 
no  single  step  that  will  do  so  much  to 
raise  the  standard   of  the   grammar- 
school  teaching  of  geography  as   the 
establishment  of  a  respectable  stand- 
ard   for    physiography   in    the  high 
school.     ]  1  the  fourth  place,  physio- 
graphy is  now  commonly  regarded  as 
a  subject  only  good  enough  to  study 
in   the  schools,  but  not  good  enough 
to     be    accepted  as    a    measure   of 
preparation      for      college.       When 
this    stigma   is    removed,    the    study 
will      gain    much    in    prestige,     not 
only  among  college  students,  but  per- 


haps even  in  college  faculties ;  and 
instead  of  turning  over  the  college 
course  in  physiography  to  some  one, 
a  historian,  a  geologist,  or  whoever  is 
willing  to  take  it,  special  preparation 
and  real  proficiency  may  be  expected 
of  the  professor  in  charge  of  it. 
What  results  may  in  the  future  follow 
this  change  from  the  customs  of 
to-day  might  be  taken  as  the  ground 
for  interesting  speculation,  but  not 
for  anything  more  at  present,  because 
in  this  country  at  least  we  have  yet 
to  reach  the  general  recognition  of 
physiography  and  advanced  geog- 
raphy as  worthy  college  subjects,^ 
demanding  a  man's  whole  time,  as 
much  as  physics  or  economics. 

It  is  therefore  not  too  much  to 
claim  that  in  physiography,  as  in  any 
other  study,  a  favorable  effect  will 
follow  ail  along  the  educational  line 
when  it  is  recognized  as  worthy  of  a 
place  among  college  admission  exam- 
inations. In  its  modern  develop- 
iment,  it  fully  deserves  such  a  place  ; 
and  I  look  to  this  Association  as  one 
of  the  bodies  by  which  physiography 
shall  be  helped  to  secure  its  deserts. 


Health  — To  guard  against  de- 
generacy— be  it  physical,  mental,  or 
moral — one  must  be  continually  on 
the  watch.  Health  is  everything,  and 
wealth  gathered  at  the  expense  of 
health  is  of  no  earthly  benefit  when 
the  latter  is  gone,  as  no  expenditure 
of  wealth  can  bring  it  back.  Health 
is  something  that  should  never  be 
risked  or  trifled  with,  any  more  than 
one's  moral  status  or  welfare.  As  a 
noted  criminologist  observes,  there 
is  no  worse  calamity  that  can  befall  a 
man  than  the  successful  issue  of  his 
first  piece  of  villainy.  So  it  is  with 
the  man  who  successfully  gets  through 
his  first  debauch,  or  who  does  not 
suffer  at  once  from  the  evil  effects  of 
an  unhealthy  habitation,  or  while 
following  some  health-undermining 
occupation. — Redmondino. 
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IN  America  the  tendency  is  to  hold 
the  mother  responsible  for  the 
spiritual  tone  of  the  household.  This 
unformulated  theory  has  been  pushed 
to  so  great  an  extreme  that  at  length 
society  is  threatened  with  what  has 
been  designated  a  matriarchate  or  a 
return  to  that  primitive  state  when 
the  child  was  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  mother  alone.  Every  teacher  can 
bear  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the 
direction  and  oversight  of  the  child's 
education  are  largely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  mother.  Even  after  the 
youth  has  entered  college  it  is  she  who 
keeps  in  touch  with  his  success  or 
failure.  Admirable  as  this  interest 
may  be,  wife  and  child,  nevertheless, 
suffer  from  the  want  of  closer  sym- 
pathy on  the  father's  part  in  all  that 
relates  to  the  things  of  the  spirit. 
Besides,  however  praiseworthy  their 
intentions  may  be,  mothers  are  not 
always  the  most  judicious  advisers. 
The  father  in  many  instances  is  an 
infinitely  better  guide  ;  at  any  rate, 
his  broad  contacts  with  life  and  his 
natural  force  of  character  make  him  an 
ally  that  cannot  safely  be  dispensed  with. 
All  through  the  ages  man  has  en- 
deavored to  dominate  and  impress  his 
personality  upon  the  world  at  large, 
until  this  form  of  activity  has  rendered 
irksome  any  more  limited  field  of  ex- 
ertion. He  has  believed  himself 
compelled  to  sing  to  the  wide  world 
so  persistently  and  copiously,  in  such 
resonant  praise-eliciting  accents,  that 
he  has  become  fascinated,  not  only 
with  the  public  deed,  but  with  the 
oratorical  utterances  he  finds  so  pleasing 
to  the  collective  ear.  As  a  result  of 
these  outside  allurements  it  is  difficult 
for  him  to  subdue  his  voice  to  indivi- 
dual and  immediate  teaching.  Further- 
more, it  is  hard  to  persuade  the  poli- 
tician and  the  philanthropist  that  the 
reforms  needed  in  the  state  are  first 
needed  in  the  home,  and  that  solici- 
tude   about  other   people's   progress 


might  in  a  measure  be  spared  if  men 
were  primarily  solicitous  about  those 
immediately  dependent  upon  them. 
The  transference  of  paternal  responsi- 
bility to  institutions,  and  more  especi- 
ally to  the  mother,  shows  that  there 
is  a  widespread  conviction  on  the 
part  of  fathers  that,  however  it  may 
be  with  other  people's  children,  his 
own,  at  least,  live  by  bread  alone. 
Acting  upon  this  belief  he  is  generous 
beyond  compare  in  supplying  his 
family  with  physical  luxuries.  He  is, 
however,  far  less  lavish  with  his  time 
and  companionship.  Indeed,  he 
refuses  to  be  bothered  about  such 
petty  details  as  the  formation  of 
character,  the  discipline  of  the  child, 
and  the  general  conduct  of  the  home. 
Even  in  the  pursuit  of  his  pleasures 
he  often  sets  an  example  of  inde- 
pendence which  serves  to  strengthen 
in  the  average  American  household 
the  proclivity  shown  by  its  members 
to  fly  off  in  a  tangent. 

Although  there  is  much  room  for 
the  improvement  of  the  mother,  she 
is,  in  a  measure,  constrained  to  the 
fulfilment  of  her  duties.  The  means 
for  evolving  the  perfected  father  are, 
however,  more  uncertain  owing  to  the 
existing  impediments  to  the  operation 
oi  selection.  The  greater  number  of 
eligible  wives  among  well-to-do 
people  as  compared  with  desirable 
husbands,  so  far  reduces  the  range  of 
choice  that  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  noblest,  strongest,  or  handsomest 
men  will  marry  refined  women.  The 
difficulty  here  arises  in  part  from  the 
fact  that  men  of  this  class,  if  poor,  are 
apt  to  go  into  remote  and  uncultivat- 
ed regions  and  become  the  husbands 
of  inferior  women,  while  the  rich  often 
satisfy  the  claims  of  affection  without 
incurring  the  obligations  of  the 
marriage  tie.  Thus  the  absence  of 
healthy  competition  diminishes  the 
chance  of  developing  the  best  hus- 
bands and  fathers. — North  American. 
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THE  LOYALISTS  AND  THE  REVOLUTION. 


PROFESSOR  Moses  Coit  Tyler  of 
Cornell  University,  whose  works 
on  American  history  have  given  him 
high  rank  among  contemporary 
writers,  thinks  that  the  lapse  of  a 
century  ought  to  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  take  an  unprejudiced  view  of 
the  Loyalists,  otherwise  called  Tories, 
of  the  American  Revolution.  Mr. 
Tyler,  bemg  descended  from  the 
Whig  or  patriot  side  of  that  great 
social  chasm,  and  having  been  stuffed 
as  full  as  possible  with  early  ani- 
mosities derived  from  school-books 
and  Fourth  of  July  celebrations, 
thinks  that  he  is  not  likely  to  be 
accused  of  undue  bias  in  favor  of  the 
Loyalists  if  he  attempts  for  a  brief 
space  to  look  at  the  controversy  from 
their  standpoint.  Accordingly  he 
writes  an  article  in  the  American 
Historical  Review  on  this  subject 
which  is  well  worth  reading. 

Who  were  the  Loyalists,  and  what 
proportion  were  they  of  the  whole 
number  of  inhabitants?  According 
to  the  testimony  of  John  Adams, 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  were  so 
evenly  divided  that  if  they  had  not 
been  kept  in  line  by  New  England 
on  the  north  and  Virginia  on  the 
south,  "  they  would  have  joined  the 
British."  In  North  Carolina  the 
two  parties  were  about  equal,  in 
South  Carolina  the  Tories  were  in  a 
majority,  while  in  Georgia  their 
majority  was  so  great  that  they  were 
on  the  point  of  taking  that  State  out 
of  the  confederation  when  the  capture 
of  Cornwallis  occurred.  The  English 
historian  Lecky,  who  gives  his  ap- 
proval of  the  separation  and  is  cer- 
tainly not  prejudiced  in  favor  of 
George  III  and  his  ministry,  says 
that  the  revolution  "  was  the  work  of 
an  energetic  minority  who  succeeded 
in  committing  an  undecided  and 
fluctuating  majority  to  courses  for 
which  they  had  little  love,  and  lead- 


ing them  step  by  step  to  a  position 
from  which  it  was  impossible  to 
recede."  John  Adams  held  the 
opinion  that  one-third  of  the  people 
of  the  13  States  were  opposed  to  the 
revolution  at  all  its  stages.  The  in- 
terests of  these  people  were  in  general 
the  same  as  those  who  favored  the 
revolution — that  is,  they  were  in 
favor  of  good  order  and  good  gov- 
ernment. 

As  regards  their  character  as  in- 
dividuals, there  was  nothing  to  show 
that  the  Whigs  were  better  husbands, 
fathers,  church  members,  or  citizens 
than  their  Tory  neighbors.  There 
was  a  difference  of  political  opinion 
among  them,  but  not  a  difference  of 
moral  character.  At  the  end  of  the 
revolution  Massachusetts  passed  an 
act  of  banishment  against  310  Loyal- 
ists. More  than  60  of  these  were 
graduates  of  Harvard.  "  To  anyone 
at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of 
colonial  New  England,"  says  Prof. 
Tyler,  "  that  list  of  men  denounced 
to  exile  and  loss  of  property  on 
account  of  their  opinions  will  read 
almost  like  the  bead-roll  of  the  oldest 
and  noblest  families  concerned  in  the 
founding  and  upbuilding  of  New 
England  civilization." 

Of  course  Prof  Tyler's  paper  does 
not  touch  the  question  which  party 
was  right  and  which  ought  to  have 
succeeded.  On  that  score  there  is 
now  no  difference  of  opinion  on  either 
side  of  the  ocean,  and  no  one  has 
argued  the  American  vie'"  of  the 
matter  more  strongly  than  Professor 
Goldwin  Smith,  who  holds,  neverthe- 
less, that  the  Loyalists  were  badly 
treated  then,  and  that  their  good 
name  has  been  foully  abused  since. 
Prof.  Tyler  touches  upon  one  point 
that  will  be  new  to  most  of  his 
readers.  He  shows  that  the  phrase 
"no  taxation  without  representation," 
which  had  become  crystallized  as  a 
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maxim  of  English  law  before  the 
American  Revolution,  did  not  mean 
that  the  colonies  could  not  be  law 
fully  taxed  by  Parliament  when  they 
had  no  representatives  in  Parliament. 
It  was  a  phrase  applicable  to  the 
three  orders  of  the  English  body 
politic,  King,  Lords,  and  Commons. 
It  meant  that  the  Commons  could 
not  be  taxed  when  they  were  not  re- 
presented. 

Now  the  Commons  represented  the 
cities  of  Leeds,  Halifax,  Manchester, 
Birmingham  and  Liverpool  in  Parlia- 
ment, although  none  of  them  had  any 
vote  or  personal  representation  in  it 
then  or  for  a  long  time  afterward. 
Indeed,  only  one-tenth,  of  the  people 
of  the  United  Kingdom  had  any  vote. 
The  Commons  represented  Massa- 
chusetts in  the  same  way  that  they 
represented  Manchester.  That  this 
was  an  unsatisfactory  kind  of  repre- 
sentation will  be  admitted  without 
argument,  but  it  was  not  in  contra- 
vention of  the  maxim  quoted,  which 
has  come  down  to  us  as  a  legal  justi- 
fication for  the  war.  It  would  have 
been  strange,  indeed,  if  the  English 
constitution  had  contained  within 
itself  a  justification  for  breaking  up 
the  British  empire.  This  would  have 
been  like  Mr.   Lincoln's  paradox  at 


the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  "a 
constitutional  mode  of  overthrowing 
the  constitution."  No,  the  separation 
from  the  mother  country  was  not  a 
legal  step.  It  was  an  act  of  revolu- 
tion.— Neiv  York  Evening  Post. 


No  more  noteworthy  article  has 
appeared  in  an  American  periodical 
in  recent  years  than  that  of  Moses 
Coit  Tyler  in  the  American  Historical 
Reviezu.  Mr.  Tyler's  admirable  paper 
shows,  as  it  was  meant  to  show,  that 
the  Tories  of  the  Revolution  were  not 
mere  obstructives  ;  that  they  were  not 
opposed  to  reform  in  the  relation  of 
the  colonies  to  the  mother  country  or 
to  the  extension  of  human  liberties 
and  rights  ;  and  that  it  is  an  error  to 
represent  them  as  lacking  in  love  for 
their  native  land  or  in  willingness  to 
labor,  fight  or  even  die  in  its  behalf. 
The  Whigs  were  undoubtedly  patriots, 
but  it  is  unjust  to  charge  those  who 
would  have  effected  needed  reforms 
without  civil  war  or  an  angry  dis- 
ruption of  the  English-speaking  race 
with  lack  of  patriotism  in  their 
doctrines,  purposes  or  acts.  Mr. 
Tyler's  article  creates  a  new  standard 
and  fresh  starting  point  in  American 
historv. — Montreal  Gazette. 


NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


In  education  the  process  of  self- 
development  should  be  encouraged 
to  the  fullest  extent.  Children  should 
be  led  to  make  their  own  investiga- 
tions, and  to  draw  their  own  infer- 
ences. They  should  be  told  as  little 
as  possible,  and  induced  to  discover 
as  much  as  possible.  Humanity  has 
progressed  solely  by  self-instruction  ; 
and  that  to  achieve  the  best  results 
each  mind  must  progress  somewhat 
after  the  same  fashion,  is  continually 


proved    by    the  marked    success    of 
self-made  men. — Herbert  Spencer, 

The  Conditions  of  Healthful 
Living. — In  the  first  place,  it  is  quite 
evident  that  due  regard  for  the  welfare 
of  the  body  does  not  permit  one  to 
eat  a  full  meal  immediately  following 
very  hard  labor,  either  physical  or 
mental.  The  vital  energy  has 
become  depleted  and  needs  a  period 
of  rest,  during  which  it  can  gather  its 
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scattered  powers  and  prepare  them 
for  exertion  in  a  new  direction — 
because  the  labor  of  digestion  is 
labor,  just  as  much  as  that  of  digging 
a  trench  or  plotting  a  novel,  though 
in  a  different  way. 

The  exhausted  housewife  who  drops 
in  her  chair  at  the  dmner  table,  after 
having  prepared  food  for  a  large 
family,  declaring  that  she  is  "  too 
tired  to  eat,"  states  in  a  non -techni- 
cal phrase  a  truth  which  students  of 
the  science  of  nutrition  have  long 
recognized.  A  suitable  period  of 
rest  should  intervene  before  any  solid 
food  is  taken  into  the  stomach.  The 
middle-aged  person  who  feels  an 
unaccountable  "drowsiness"  soon 
after  dinner  should  recognize  that  it 
is  the  demand,  becoming  imperative, 
of  nature  calling  for  the  opportunities 
to  do  its  work  of  digestion,  and  the 
rest  of  the  system  naturally  falls  into 
the  condition  of  repose  which  will  aid 
the  natural  processes. 

Observe  yonder  group  of  laborers 
upon  the  public  highway.  They  have 
never  received  technical   education ; 


but  an  intuitive  sense  directs^  their 
movements.  Their  dinner  is  at  hand, 
awaiting  their  attack  in  a  row  of  tin 
dinner  pails;  but  they  have  an  hour 
for  the  meal,  which  can  easily  be 
despatched  in  a  fourth  of  the  time. 
They  throw  themselves  upon  the  grass 
by  the  roadside,  resting  for  a  few 
minutes — perhaps  indulging  in  some 
light  sport  or  "horse  play."  Then 
the  meal  is  taken,  and  the  remaining 
half  hour  is  given  to  a  post-prandial 
rest.  These  men  simply  realize  that 
they  feel  better  by  dining  in  this  way  ; 
and  though  their  meal  is  probably  far 
from  attractive  in  its  composition,  yet 
it  gives  them  health  and  strength, 
with  plenty  of  brawn  and  muscle  for 
their  laborious  occupation.  Crudely, 
they  obey  nature. — Good  Housekeep- 
ing, 


Remember  that  the  care  for  your 
health  is  a  part  of  that  total  self- 
consecration  which  can  not  be  divided 
and  which  all  together  makes  you  the 
medium  through  which  God  may 
reach  His  children's  lives. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


The  Result  of  Over-Education. 
— Ever  since  the  enormous  enlarge- 
ment, numerically,  of  the  English 
universities  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  value  of  a  degree  has  gone 
down  commercially.  The  number 
of  first-class  men  seeking  work  and 
finding  none  is  a  sorry  comment  on 
the  development  of  the  English  uni- 
versity system.  If  this  is  true  of  the 
first  class,  what  must  be  the  lot  of  the 
second,  the  third,  and  the  pass  man? 
The  learned  professions,  in  fact,  are 
overcrowded.  The  cause  of  this  un- 
happy crowding  of  the  market  for. 
brain- labourers  is  not  far  to  seek.  An 


immense  number  of  persons  who  in 
former  times  would  have  worked  with 
their  hands  as  their  fathers  did  before 
them  are  being  educated  to  work  with 
their  heads.  There  is  a  general  level- 
ling up  of  the  social  grades,  if  you 
look  at  it  optimistically.  The  son  of 
the  artisan  becomes  a  clerk,  the  son 
of  the  clerk  aspires  to  teach  in  a 
school,  the  son  of  a  school-teacher 
aspires  to  go  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 
But  this  levelling  up  is  not  an  unmix- 
ed blessing.  The  result  is  that  we 
have  fifty  times  too  many  clerks — two 
hundred  applied  for  an  insignificant 
post  advertised  in  the  Times  the  other 
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day — ten  times  too  many  half- 
educated  teachers,  and,  alas!  ten 
times  too  many  university  graduates 
turned  out  every  year  to  crowd  the 
ranks  of  the  Bar,  the  schools,  and 
journalism,  and  recruit  the  year's  crop 
of  miserable  and  hopeless  failures. 
None  of  these  people  can  dig  as  their 
fathers  did  ;  they  cannot  make  shop- 
boys,  or  'bus-men,  or  crossing-sweep- 
ers. Top  many  of  them  can  only 
teach  or  starve.  It  is  really  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  a  certain  degree  of 
intellectual  education  unfits  a  man  to 
work  with  his  hands  and  earn  his 
bread  as  a  labourer.  It  may  be  that 
it  ought  not  to  do  so,  but  in  the 
present  imperfect  state  of  the  world 
so  it  is.  Therefore,  somehow  pr 
other,  places  must  be  found  for  this 
enormous  harvest  of  tolerable  scholars 
as  schoolmasters  or  something  ana- 
logous in  the  social  scale.  Every 
year  the  problem  is  how  to  do  it. 
That  problem  formerly  the  university 
solved  by  the  fellowship  system.  The 


number  of  scholars  was  small  and 
they  had  a  fellowship  apiece.  That 
solution  is  no  longer  possible,  even  if 
it  were  desirable.  Then  the  univer- 
sities tried  ignoring  the  problem  alto- 
gether. They,  as  it  were,  denied 
liability.  Their  position  was,  "  Our 
business  is  to  provide  facilities  for 
learning  for  those  who  wish  to  learn, 
and  opportunities  to  study  for  those 
who  care  to  study.  We  have  no 
duties  beyond  that.  When  our  men 
have  attained,  by  the  help  of  our 
endowments,  to  a  degree,  the  con- 
nection between  us  terminates.  They 
must  shift  for  themselves."  Theoreti- 
cally, of  course,  this  was  undeniably 
a  logical  position  which  they  could 
very  fairly  take  up  ;  but  in  practice 
they  must  be  held  responsible,  in 
some  degree  at  least,  for  the  men 
whom  they  have  raised  out  of  their 
own  position  in  life  by  scholarships 
and  exhibitions  specially  offered  for 
necessitous  persons. — Saturday  Re- 
view. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


Study  Soil  : — In  a  recent  lecture, 
Willis  L.  Mgore,  the  new  chief  of  the 
Government  weather  bureau,  spoke 
on  the  importance  of  studying  the 
soil  as  well  as  the  air  in  forecasting 
frosts.  The  introduction  of  this 
feature  added  greatly  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  predictions  of  the  Wisconsin 
bureau  when  he  was  in  charge  of  that. 
This  State  is  noted  for  its  cranberry 
beds,  to  which  great  damage  is 
caused  by  early  frosts.  Often  there 
were  destructive  frosts  when  the 
town  temperature  did  not  go  below 
42  °  .  The  frost  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  lowering  of  the  temperature 
of  the  soil.  If  it  is  dry  and  porous  it 
gives  out  its  heat  readily ;  if  it  is  wet 
it  has  much  of  water  stability  of  tem- 


perature. A  half  inch  of  rain  evenly 
distributed  is  enough  to  counteract 
many  early  frost  nips. — Boston  Bud- 
get. 

The  Respiration  of  Plants. — 
In  Science  Progress  there  is  an  inter- 
esting article  by  R.  Frost  Blackman, 
M.A.,  Demonstrator  of  Botany  in 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  in 
which  he  shows  the  importance  of  the 
stomata  which  occur  on  the  leaves  of 
plants  in  the  performance  of  their 
respiratory  functions.  It  has  long 
been  recognized  that  both  watery 
vapor  and  carbonate  acid  are  trans- 
fused with  much  greater  freedom  by 
way  of  the  stomata,  which  from  the 
openings  of  an   extensive   system  of 
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intercellular  spaces  existing  in  the 
leaves,  especially  in  their  lower  strata, 
than  through  the  epidermis. 

The  probability  that  the  respira- 
tory and  the  assimilative  interchange 
of  gases  took  place  by  different  routes 
was  also  made  probable '  by  experi- 
ments, which  seemed  to  show  that 
leaves  exhaled  carbonic  acid  even  in 
bright  sunshine,  when  they  were 
known  to  be  at  the  same  time  active- 
ly absorbing  it.  Mr.  Blackman, 
however,  is  able  to  show  by  a  series 
of  very  careful  experiments  that  the 
stomata  are  practically  the  sole  path 
both  for  the  exhalation  ot  respiratory 
carbonic  acid  and  also  for  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  carbonic  acid  required 
by  the  plant  in  its  periods  of  active 
assimilation.  Not  only  does  he  do 
this,  but  by  other  experiments  he  is 
able  to  explain  away  the  apparently 
opposite  results  obtained  by  earlier  in- 
vestigators.— The  Hospital,  London. 


Acetylene, THE  new  illuminant; 
ITS  commercial  Possibilities. — 
It  is  only  comparatively  recently  that 
the  general  public  have  begun  to 
awaken  to  the  importance  of  the 
commercial  production  of  acetylene 
gas.  The  combustion  of  this  gas  has 
been  described  as  producing  some- 
thing akin  to  real  sunlight.  Even  the 
brilliancy  of  the  arc  electric  light,  not 
to  mention,  of  course,  the  milder 
incandescent  electric  light,  pales  its 
fires  before  the  burning  rays  of  light 
given  by  this  new  illuminant.  Now, 
however,  if  one  may  judge  from  pub- 
lished opinions  and  statements  by 
those  who  are  regarded  as  experts, 
the  value  of  acetylene  gas  as  an  illu- 
minant is  to  prove  trivial  compared 
with  its  real  commercial  significance. 
If  all  that  is  claimed  for  it  be  true,  it 
means  the  cheaper  manufacture  of  a 
great  many  substances  used  in  the 
arts,  which  heretofore  have  had  to  be 
produced  laboriously  and  expensive 


ly  in  commercial  and  chemical  labor- 
atories.    Says  an  exchange  : 

It  would  seem  as  though  almost  all  the  needs 
ot  man  were  able  to  be  satisfied  by  this  pro- 
tean substance.  The  further  investigation  is 
pushed  into  its  possibilities,  the  more 
astounding  and  bewildering  they  become. 
By  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  acetylene 
becomes  ethylene,  and  this,  on  treatment 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  water,  becomes 
alcohol,  which,  apart  from  its  other  uses,  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  production  of  an 
enormous  number  of  economic  substances. 
In  similar  ways  we  can  get  such  deadly 
poison  as  oxalic  acid  and  prussic  acid,  while 
acetylene  is  a  cheap  source  of  the  aldehyde 
so  much  used  in  the  production  of  artificial 
essences  and  the  manufacture  of  mirrors. 
When,  therefore,  it  is  considered  that  from 
acetylene  can  be  derived  whole  systems 
of  dyes,  medicines,  essences,  perfumes, 
poisons,  explosives — not  to  mention  cheap 
whRkey — it  will  be  seen  that  the  latest  pro- 
duct of  the  electric  furnace  has  a  utility  out 
of  all  proportion  greater  than  that  which 
can  be  derived  from  its  peculiar  light-giving 
powers. — Bradstreef  s  New   York. 


Fine  buildings  and  equipment  are 
excellent  things  when  they  can  be 
aftorded,  but  always  out  of  placewhen 
they  bring  about  the  necessity 
of  a  reduction  of  salaries  which 
must  sooner  or  later  lower  the 
standard  of  work  done.  First  class 
teachers,  first  class  buildings  and  first 
class  equipment  are  all  important 
factors  in  a  first  class  school,  but  the 
greatest  of  these  is  afirst  class  teacher. 
— Exchange 


Abstract  calculations  are  to  arith- 
metic what  picks  and  shovels  are  to 
railroad  engineering,  what  ham- 
mer and  nails  are  to  architecture. 
Arithmetic  consists  of  five  essential 
operations  :  Addition,  subtraction, 
multiplication,  division,  and  thought^ 
of  which  the  last  is  chief.  Very  little 
time  needs  to  be  spent  on  the  first 
four,  as  in  the  mathematical  operation 
of  the  fifth  they  are  all  employed. 
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DREAM  MARCH  OF  THE  CHILDREN. 


By  James  Whitcombe  Riley. 


Was  n't  it  a  funny  dream  ? — perfectly 

bewilderin'  ! 
Last  night  and  night  before  and  night 

before  t/iat, 
Seemed  Hke  I  saw  the  march  o'  regi- 
ments o'  children, 
Marching    to    the    robin's    fife    and 

cricket's  rat-ta-tat  ! 
Lily-banners  overhead,  with  the  dew 

upon  'em, 
On  flashed  the  little  army,   as   with 

sword  and  flame ; 
Like  the  buzz  o'   bumble  wings   with 

the  honey  on  'em, 
Came  an  eerie,  cheery  chant,  chiming 

as  it  came  ; 

Where  go  the  children  ?     Traveling  ! 

Traveling  ! 
Where    go    the     children,    traveling 

ahead  ? 
Some  go  to  kindergarten  ;  some  go  to 

day-school  ; 
Some  go  to  night-school ;  and  some 

go  to  bed  ! 

Smooth  roads  or  rough  roads,   warm 

or  winter  weather, 
On    go    the  children,   tow-head    and 

brown, 
Brave  boys  and  brave  girls,  rank  and 

file  together, 
Marching  out  of  babyland,  over  dale 

and  down : 
Some  go   a-gipsying   out  in  country 

places — 
Out    through     the     orchards,     with 

blossoms  on  the  boughs 


Wild,  sweet  and  pink  and    white   as 

their  own  glad  faces  ; 
And  some  go  at  evening  calling  home 

the  cows. 
Where  go  the  children  !     Traveling  ! 

Traveling  ? 
Where    go    ihe    children,     traveling 

ahead  ? 
Some  go  to  foreign   wars  and  camps 

by  the  firelight — 
Some  go  to  glory  so  ;  and  some  go  to 

bed! 

Some  go  through  grassy  lanes  leading 

to  the  city — 
Thinner  grow   the   green  trees   and 

thicker  grows  the  dust ; 
Ever,    though,    to   little  people   any 

path  is  pretty 
So  it  leads  to  newer   lands  as  they 

know  it  must. 
Some  go  to  singing  less  ;  some  go  to 

listening  ; 
Some  go  to  thinking  over  ever  nobler 

themes  , 
Some  go  an  hungered,  but  ever  brave- 
ly whistling, 
Turning  never  home  again  but  only 

in  their  dreams. 

Where  go  the  children  ?     Traveling  1 

Traveling  ! 
Where    go    the     children,    traveling 

ahead  ? 
Some    go  to    conquer  things  ;  some 

go  to  try  them  ; 
Some  go  to  dream   them  j  and  some 

go  to  bed  ! 

. — St.  Nicholas. 
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EDITORIAL   NOTES. 


1896. 


Happy  New  Year  to  all  our  readers. 

We  specially  commend  to  all 
educators  and  well-wishers  of  men, 
women  and  children  our  poetry  this 
month.  We  found  it  in  December 
Number  of  St.  Nicholas. 

To  reach  all  those  who  would  be 
benefited  by  and  would  care  for  the 
Canada  Educational  Monthly  on 
acquaintance  with  it,  we  need  the  aid 
of  those  who  already  know  it.  We 
hope  that  their  liking  for  our  Maga- 
zine, will  induce  each  of  them  to 
send  us  the  names  of  one  or  two  new 
subscribers.  This  will  be  a 
favour  to  their  friends,  and  will  much 
obhge  the  Manager  of  the  Canada 
Educational  Monthly. 

In  the  August-September  number 
of  this  Magazine  appeared  an  article 
on  Bible  knowledge  as  found  in  our 
schools,  which  has  attracted  much 
attention  throughout  the  country  in 
the  press  and  otherwise. 

In    this    connection,    we    may   be 
allowed    to    mention     the   Montreal 
Witness  as    one   of  the    newspapers 
which   has  devoted    attention  lo  the 
notices  and  the   subject  therein  dealt 
with.       Our     aim     in     the     article 
was      specially      to      make       clear 
this      point,      that      the      acquaint 
ance  of  the   children    attending  our 
schools  with  the  Bible,   is  not  equal 
to  that  which  they  have  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  books  more  or  less  used 
and  read  in  our  public  schools,  thus 
showing  that  the  contention  of  those 
who  hold  that   the  Church    and  the 
home  are  attending  sufficiently  to  this 
duty,  is  not  justiSed  by  results.     That 
is,  applying  the  ordinary  school  tests 
in  the  usual  manner,  the  pupils  of  one 
school   at  least,    and   the  school  we 
may  take  to  be  a  fair  representative 


of  a  class  of  our  pubUc  schools,  show 
less  knowledge  of  our  Scriptures 
than  they  do  of  ordinary  school 
literature."^ 

We  made  no  reflection  on  Sabbath 
School  teachers,  who  are  worthy  in 
our  opinion  of  all  praise  for  their 
devotion  to  the  best  interests  of 
society.  We  sought  for  simple 
elemental  working  knowledge  of  our 
Scriptures  in  one  of  the  best 
Secondary  Schools  in  Ontario,  and 
found  it  not. 

Many  of  our  contemporaries  con- 
sider that  this  part  has  been  proved. 
We  beg  to  thank  themfor  their  remarks 
on  this  important  subject. 

The  fact  is  thus  made  plain ,  that  pupils 
attending  our  Secondary  Schools  do 
not  know  their  Bible,  as  a  book  of 
history,  or  literature,  or  its  directions 
on  moral  questions  as  well,  not  nearly 
as  well  as  they  do  ordinary    school 

books.  , 

The  ignorance  of  the  Bible  which 
a  College  Professor  found  amongst 
undergraduates  of  a  College  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  is  also 
found  amongst  pupils  of  Secondary 
Schools  in  Ontario. 

We  need  not  repeat  here  an  ex- 
pression of  the  high  estimate  which 
all  the  best,  the  noblest  writers  of 
English  have  put  upon  the  litera- 
ture to  be  found  in  our  English 
Bible.  Their  verdict  is,  that  English 
literature  cannot  be  understood  with- 
out an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Bible.  So  far  well.  But  this  is  only 
a  part  of  the  claim  which  this 
Magazine  makes,  and  for  years  has 
made,  on  behalf  of  the  Bible  in  our 
schools.  The  Bible  is  the  great 
teacher  of  morals,  our  final  stan- 
dard of  appeal  in  questions  of  con- 

*The  total  attendance  of  the  school  is  over 
three  hundred. 
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duct,  our   authority  on  questions  of 
ought  and  ought  not  in  daily  hfe. 

But  what  kind  of  instruction 
should  be  given  from  the 
Bible  in  our  schools  ?  We  answer 
this  question  by  quoting  from  the 
article  which  appeared  in  our  last 
issue  from  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Herridge, 
M.A..,  who,  it  seems  to  us,  admirably 
expresses  what  our  aim  should  be  in 
this  connection. 

"  For  the  Bible  is  not  a  Protestant 
compendium  of  religion  and  ethics. 
If  it  is  worth  something  to  any  section 
of  the  community,  it  is  of  equal  value 
to  all.  Its  three  great  lines  of  re- 
velation, the  revelation  of  the  Father- 
hood of  God,  the  Brotherhood  of 
Jesus  Christ,  and  the  presence  and 
power  of  a  Divine  Spirit  working 
amid  the  tangled  aftairs  of  earthly  life, 
are  of  such  a  character  that,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  the  facts  themselves  can 
excite  no  antagonism  in  any  reason- 
able mind,  however  much  it  may  be 
perplexed  and  irritated  over  dogmatic 
developments  of  them. 

But  whatever  the  faults  of  instruc- 
tion, the  Bible  may  be  safely  left  to 
take  care  of  itself.  The  voice  of 
Psalmist  and  Prophet,  most  of  all  the 
voice  of  Him  of  Nazareth,  will  find 
an  intelligent  response  even  from 
children  ;  and  while  their  elders,  per- 


haps, are  timidly  afraid  lest  some 
theological  bias  should  be  given  to 
their  training,  their  less  sophisticated 
minds  will  grasp  the  sublime  yet 
simple  truths  which  Holy  Scripture 
unfolds  before  them,  and  thus  secure 
to  each  succeeding  generation  the  per- 
manence of  that  religious  conviction 
which  fears  God  and  works  righteous- 
ness, and  the  highest  fulfilment  of 
all  educational  processes,  the  building 
up  of  manhood  according  to  Jesus 
Christ." 

Such,  in  general  terms,  being  the 
kind  of  instruction  required,  in  order 
more  efficiently  to  secure  it  (we  must 
not  forget  that  we  now  have  some  in- 
struction from  the  Bible  in  our  pubHc 
schools),  we  recommend  the  following : 
(a)  That  time  (30  min.  daily)  be 
allotted  for  religious  instruction  on 
the  school  Time  Table,  {b)  that  the 
Bible  be  carefully  read  and  com- 
mitted to  memory,  (c)  that  facilities 
be  given  ministers  to  give  religious 
instruction  to  pupils  in  school  time. 
A  large  part  of  the  above  is  now  the 
spirit  of  our  school  regulations  in 
Ontario.  The  great  need  is  taking 
a  wide  and  generous  view  of  the  whole 
situation.  Earnestness  and  a  kind, 
helpful  disposition  among  the  different 
denominations  to  carry  on  the  great 
work  to  the  utmost  limit  of  efficiency. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


SCIENCE 

Editor. — J.  B.  Turner,  B  A. 

The  following  are  the  papers  which 
were  set  for  the  Senior  Leaving  and 
Matriculation  Examinations  in  Chem- 
istry and  Physics  for  the  year  1895. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Note. — An  option  is  allowed  be- 
tween questions  8  andp. 

I.  Compare  the  h  drides  of  the 
members  of  the  nitroge    group. 


2.  (a)  Two-tenths  gram  of  a  com- 
pound having  the  composition  Cio 
H«  On  is  burnt  in  air.  Explain  the 
chemical  changes  that  take  place, 
using  equations.  Calculate  the  volume 
of  the  products  of  combustion  at 
ioo°C  and  740mm. 

(If)  "iS  gram  of  a  compound  con- 
taining carbon,  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 
is  found  to  contain  on  analysis  "072 
gram  of  carbon,  '012  gram  of  hydro- 
gen, "096  gram  of  oxygen.  Calculate 
the  simplest  formula  of  the  substance. 

3.  Define    the    terms     "  oxidising 
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agent  "  and  "  reducing  agent,"  and 
illustrate  your  definitions  by  reference 
to  the  experiments  : — 

{a)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is 
passed  into  a  solution  of  ferric 
chloride. 

{b)  Carbon  is  heated  to  a  high 
temperature  with  ferric  oxide. 

(c)  Sulphur  dioxide  is  passed  into 
a  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash. 

Give  equations. 

4.  (a)  Dalton's  gravimetric  analysis 
of  two  compounds  yielded  the  follow- 
ing results  : — 

Nitrogen  63-64,  Nitrogen  46*67. 

Oxygen    3636,  Oxygen    53-33. 

Show  the  relation  of  these  data  to 
Dalton's  formula  for  these  substances 
(NO  and  NO2). 

(h)  Gay  Lussac's  volumetric  ana- 
lysis of  the  mixture  resulting  from 
the  decomposition  of  these  same  com- 
pounds gave  the  following  results  : — 
Nitrogen  66|  vols.  Nitrogen  50  vols. 
Oxygen    33I  vols.     Oxygen    50  vols. 

Show  the  relation  of  these  data  to 
the  present  formulae  for  these  sub- 
stances, and  to  Avogadro's  law. 

5.  (a)  Describe  what  takes  place 
when  : 

(i)  Iron   is   immersed  in  a 
solution    of    sulphate    of 
copper, 
(ii)  Copper,  in  a  solution  of 

bichloride  of  mercury, 
(iii)  Zinc,    in   a   solution    of 

acetate  of  lead, 

(iv)  Magnesium,  in  a  solution 

of  nitrate  of  silver. 

{b)  Explain  how  quantitative  results 

in  these  experiments  can  be  used  as 

an  aid  in  determining  atomic  weights. 

6.  Describe  simple  laboratory 
methods  of  preparing  small  quantities 
of  {a)  metallic  arsenic  from  the 
trioxide,  {b)  trichloride  of  antimony, 
(c)  ferrous  sulphate. 

7.  Sketch  the  chemistry  of  lead. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  "  Periodic 
Law  ?  '  Illustrate  its  significance  by 
reference  to   the  members  of  group 


iv.     (Carbon  =12,  silicon  =  28,  tin  = 
118,  lead  =  207.) 

9.  Determine  the  acid  and  the  base 
in  the  salt  submitted. 

PHYSICS. 

Note  — Experiments  must  be  de- 
scribed in  detail,  must  be  capable  of 
giving  moderately  accurate  results, 
and  be  such  as  can  be  performed  with 
simple  apparatus. 

1.  (a)  Define  "5'y"  and  give  a 
method  of  determining  it. 

(b)  Two  masses,  each  i  kilo, 
are  attached  to  the  ends  of  a  light 
flexible  string  and  hung  over  a  pulley 
which  moves  very  easily.  Upon  one 
mass  a  gram  weight  is  put.  Neglect- 
ing the  mass  of  the  string  and  pulley, 
find  the  space  the  weights  will  pass 
through  in  10  seconds,     [g' =  980.] 

2.  {a)  A  steam-engine  supplies 
power  to  a  dynamo  which  is  used  to 
produce  electric  lights,  and  also  to 
work  a  motor,  which  again  runs  a 
circular  saw  in  a  mill.  Trace  the 
transformation  of  energy  as  far  as  you 
can,  beginning  with  the  fuel  fed  to  the 
engine. 

(6)  A  body  of  mass  50  grams  falls 
from  a  height  30  centimetres  above 
the  ground.  Find  the  kinetic  and 
the  potential  energy  at  any  point  on 
its  way  down,  and  hence  show  that 
the  sum  of  these  two  quantities  at  all 
points  in  its  path  is  the  same  as  the 
energy  at  the  highest  point,  or  that 
on  reaching  the  ground.  [Give 
units.] 

3.  A  stone  is  thrown  at  an  angle  of 
60°  with  the  horizontal  with  a  velocity 
of  30  metres  per  second.  Find  the 
height  it  will  rise  and  the  range  on 
the  horizontal. 

4.  You  wish  to  find  the  specific 
gravity  of  some  oil,  and  have  only  a 
U-tube  and  a  graduated  ruler.  Ex- 
plain how  you  would  do  it. 

5.  {a)  State  Boyle's  Law,  and 
describe  how  to  verify  it. 
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{h)  Oxygen  gas  is  sold  for 
lecture  purposes  at  15  cents  per  cubic 
foot  at,  say,  i5°C.  and  atmospheric 
pressure.  A  steel  circular  cylinder 
containing  the  oxygen  is  5  feet  high 
and  14  inches  in  diameter,  and  the 
gas  is  under  a  pressure  of  10  atmo- 
spheres, temperature  i5°C.  After 
being  used  at  a  lecture,  the  pressure 
was  found  to  be  6  atmospheres,  but 
the  temperature  was  2i°C.  How 
much  should  be  charged  ?     [7r  =  f.] 

6.  {a)  Give  full  explanation  of  a 
method  of  finding  the  latent  heat  of 
fusion  of  ice.  Deduce  the  formula 
required,  allowance  being  made  for 
calorimeter,  and  state  where  errors 
will  likely  appear. 

(6)  If  the  latent  heat,  using  the 
centigrade  scale,  is  80,  what  is  it  on 
the  Fahrenheit  scale  ? 

7.  A  thermometer  (such  as  is  used 
by  physicians)  is  graduated  only  from 
95°  to  iio°F.,  and  you  wish  to  find 
the  temperature  of  some  water,  but  it 
is  somewhat  lower  than  the  lowest 
graduation,  which  is  just  above  the 
bulb.  How  could  you  determine  its 
temperature  ?  Illustrate  your  method 
numerically. 

8.  What  is  meant  by  the  polariza- 
tion of  a  common  voltaic  cell  (copper 
and  zinc  in  dilute  acid)  ?  Show  how 
you  would  demonstrate  experimentally 
that  there  is  a  back  electromotive 
force  ? 

9.  Describe  either  a  copper,  a 
silver,  or  a  hydrogen  voltameter. 
Give  composition  of  liquid,  size  of 
vessel,  of  electrodes  and  what  current 
you  would  expect  to  measure.  De- 
scribe how  you  would  prepare  the 
voltameter  for  use,  and  if  the  hydro- 
gen apparatus  is  taken,  how  you 
would  determine  the  temperature  and 
then  allow  for  it  in  working  out  the 
result. 

10.  Six  similar  cells  are  arranged 
in  series,  and  the  circuit  completed 
through  a  coil  of  wire  and  a  galvano- 
meter.    The  resistance  of  the  battery, 


coil  and  galvanometer  are  10,  50, 
and  20  ohms  respectively.  If  the 
difference  of  potential  between  the 
terminals  of  the  galvanometer  be  2 
volts,  what  is 'the  E.  M.  F.  of  each 
cell  of  the  battery  ? 


ARITHMETIC,  PRIMARY. 


Prof.  N.  F.  Dupuis,  Queen's. 


By  Miss  Etta   Reid,  M.A.,  King- 
ston. 


1.  {a)  Find,  to  the  nearest  cent, 
the  value  of  $100  x  (1.03)8. 

If  $100  be  multiplied  by  the  most 
nearly  exact  value  of  (1.03)8  taken  to 
four  decimals  it  will  give  the  answer 
to  the  nearest  cent.  To  get  (1.03)8 
to  this  degree  of  accuracy  it  will  be 
best  to  keep  five  places  of  decimals, 
and  employ  contracted  multiplication. 
This  gives  1.26677,  ^"d  the  answer 
to  the  nearest  cent  is  $126.68. 

{b)  Find,  within  one  inch,  the  side 
of  a  square  whose  area  is  5  acres. 

Reduce  5  acres  to  sq.  in.,  and,  to 
find  the  result  within  one  inch,  ex- 
tract the  square  root  without  decimals. 
This  gives  5600  inches  or  155  yd.  i  ft. 
8  in.  To  find  the  result  to  the  near- 
est inch  extract  the  square  root  to  the 
first  decimal.  This  gives  5600.2 
inches,  and  the  answer  to  the  nearest 
inch  is  5600  inches  or  155  yds.  i  ft. 
8  in. 

2.  (a)  Find,  by  contracted  methods, 
the  value  of  (1.23456)*  -^ (.23456),  to 
the  fourth  decimal  place. 


1.23456 
65  4321 


1.5241 
65  4321 


1 2346 

I  5241 

2469 

3048 

370 

457 

49 

61 

6 

8 

I 

I 

1. 5241 


1. 8816 
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■mW)  1,8816  (^2_i9. 


18765 
51 

4 
2 


Result 


2 

2 


Contracted  methods  of  doing  multi- 
plication and  division  in  decimals  are 
explained  in  many  Arithmetics,  and 
every  teacher  and  pupil  ihould  be- 
come acquainted  with  these  methods. 
Any  person  desirous  of  knowing  them 
may  consult  the  proper  works. 

{U)  Prove  that  an  integer  is  divi- 
sible by  3  if  the  sum  of  its  digits  is 
divisible  by  3. 

If  10  be  divided  by  3,  i  remains, 
and  a  cipher  placed  to  the  right  of 
this  gives  10  again.  Hence  if  1000  .., 
to  any  number  of  ciphers,  be  divided 
by  3,  I  remains.  Hence  if  a  denotes 
any  number  from  i  to  9,  the  remainder 
from  dividing  a  000...,  by  3  is  the 
same  as  the  remainder  from  dividing 
a  by  3. 

But  a  number,  such  as  75234  say, 
is  the  same  as  70000 -f  5000 -i- 200 + 
30  -(-  4,  and  the  remainders  from  divi- 
ding by  3  are  the  same  as  the  re- 
mainders from  dividing  7-l-5-f-2-(-3-f 
4  by  3.  Therefore  if  the  sum  of  the 
digits  of  an  integer  is  divisible  by  3, 
the  integer  is  divisible  by  three. 

3.  In  what  proportion  must  two 
kinds  of  tea,  which  cost  50  cents  and 
65  cents  per  lb.  respectively  be  mixed 
so  that  when  sold  at  60  cents  per 
pound  there  may  be  again  of  11  Yg  %  ? 
The  gain  is  1 1  Yg  %  or  |^  of  the  cost 
of  the  mixture.  Hence  the  cost  of 
the  mixture  is  -^-^  of  60  or  54  cents. 
This  exceeds  the  cost  of  the  50  cent 
tea  by  4  cents,  and  is  less  by  1 1  cents 
than  the  cost  of  the  65  cent  tea. 

Hence  11  lbs.  of  the  50  cent  tea 
must  be  taken  with  4  lbs.  of  the  65 


cent  tea.  Therefore  the  proportion 
is  XI  to  4. 

4.  The  discount  on  a  note  for  $3,- 
650,  which  matured  on  August  21st, 
and  was  discounted  on  June  24th, 
was  $40.60.  Find  the  rate  of  dis- 
count. 

The  rate  will  be  different  according 
as  we  take  true  discount  or  bank  dis- 
count.    We  solve  for  both. 

The  note  matures  on  August  21st, 
and  is  discounted  on  June  24th. 
Hence  it  is  discounted  for  58  days, 
the  three  days  grace  not  being  con- 
sidered. 

ist.  The  true  discountis  the  interest 
on  the  Present  Worth  of  the  note. 

$3,650 -$40  60  =  $3,609.40=  Pre- 
sent Worth  of  the  note. 

Hence  $3,609.40  for  58  days  has  an 
interest  of  $40.60 


Therefore 
365 


the 


40.60 
rate  =  — : x 


3609.40 


58 


X  100=7.078.  .  .  %. 


2nd.  The  bank  discount  is  the  in- 
terest on  the  face  value  of  the  note. 

Hence  $3,650  for  58  days  has  an 
interest  of  $40.60. 

4060 


Therefore 

365 

58 


the      rate  ■■ 


365000 


X  100 : 


7% 


5.  What  sum  of  money  deposited 
in  a  bank  at  the  end  of  each  year  for 
the  next  three  years,  will  amount  to 
the  same  sum  as  $5,000  deposited  now, 
banks  paying  4%  per  annum,  interest 
added  yearly. 

Let  P  be  the  sum  deposited  yearly. 
The  first  deposit  draws  interest  for  2 
years,  and  amounts  to  P  (1.04)-.  The 
second  deposit  amounts  to  P  (1.04), 
and  the  third  to  P.  Hence  thie 
amount  at  the  end  of  the  3rd  year  is 
P(  (i"04)  2  +  1-04+  I.) 

The  amount  of  $5,000  at  the  end  of 
the  3rd.  year  is  5000  (104)^. 
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Hence  P  <  ( i  •  04)^  +  i  •  04  +  i 

5000(1 '04)  2 

and  P  =  $i,o8i.74... 

6.  What  must  be  the  market  value 
of  6%  stock,  so  that  after  paying  an 
income  tax  of  t6  mills  on  the  dollar, 
it  may  yield  5%  on  the  investment  ? 

If  P  be  the  value  of  $100  stock, 
after  paying  income  tax,  there  is  a 
yearly  income  of  ^^  P  from  every 
$100  stock. 

But  every  $100  stock  yields  $6  per 
annum  of  which,  after  income  tax, 
there  remains  6  -  ^Yiooo  x  6  or  $5.90710 


Hence  /g  =  5.90*/ 


10 


and  P  =  $ii8.o8 
7.  State  the  relation  between  the 
pound  Troy  and  the  pound  Avoirdu- 
pois. What  is  the  gain  per  cent, 
when  the  selling  price  per  oz  Avoirdu- 
pois is  the  same  as  the  cost  per  oz. 
Troy? 

Since  i  lb.  Troy  contains  5,760 
grains  Troy,  and  i  lb.  Avoirdupois 
contains  7,000  grains  Troy,  therefore 

■,,     rr^         ■  ,        "1760         144 

I   lb.    Iroy  is  equal  to  — —    or    — 

7000         175 

lb.  Avoirdupois. 

A  lb.  Avoird.  contains  16  oz.,  and 
therefore  i  oz.  Avoird.  contains  437^ 
grains.  Similarly  an  oz.  Troy  con- 
tains 5760 -r  12  or  480  grains. 

.*.  The  gain  on  an  expenditure  re- 
presented by  437^  is  480-437^  or 
42^ 


remaining  surface 


The  gain  per  cent. 


42^ 
437i 


X  100 


=  977 

8.  The  diameter  of  a  circular  plate 
of  lead  is  13  inches.  From  this  is 
cut  out  a  circular  plate  of  radius  6 
inches,  and  the  remainder  of  the  lead 
is  moulded  into  the  form  of  a  circular 
plate,  with  one-fourth  of  the  former 
thickness.  Find  the  diameter  of  this 
plate. 

The  surface  of  the  plate  of  lead  is 
V  Q^y  sq.  in.  The  surface  of  the  plate 
cut  out   is  77  X  6^  sq.  in.     Hence  the 


.(i 


69      A 

—  -  36  I TT  or 

25  X  4       -"  / 

—  TV  sq.  m.      The  surface  of  a  plate 

4 

moulded  from  this,  and  ^  as  thick  will 

!_    25 

be  —  TT  X  4  or  2577  sq.  m. 

If  d  be  the  diameter  of  this  plate 
7r.^2=257r 
whence  d=  10  inches. 

9.  A  rectangular  field  whose  length 
is  ^/s  ot  its  width,  contains  2  ac.  112 
sq.  rds.    Find  the  length  of  a  diagonal. 

Since  the  angle  is  right,  and  one 
side  is  |  of  the  other,  the  sides 
and  diagonal  are  as  the  numbers  3, 4, 

5- 

Hence  the  sides  and  diagonal  may 
be  represented  by  3*,  4s,  and  5s. 

.'.  i2s2  =  2  (xc.  112  sq.  rds.  =  13068 
sq.  yd. 

whences=:-y/io89yds  =  33yds.;and 
the  diagonal  is  165  yds. 

10.  The  length  of  one  diagonal  of 
a  rhombus  is  double  that  of  the  other  : 
the  area  is  16  sq.  in.  :  find  the  length 
of  each  side. 

The  diagonals  of  a  rhombus  bisect 
each  other  at  right  angles,  and  form 
four  congruent  right-angled  triangles. 

If  d,  2d,  and  s  be  the  lengths  of  the 
diagonals  and  side  respectively,  in 
inches. 

The  area  =  2  x  ^d  x  d  =  d^  =  16  sq. 
ins 

whence     d  —  4    inches;     and   s  = 

J 2'  +  4'  =  2  75  in. 


East  Middlesex,  Promotion  and 
Review  Examination,  No- 
vember, 1895. 

spelling — 2ND     TO    3RD     CLASS. 

Limit  of  Work — Words,  phrases 
and  sentences  in  the  different  text- 
books used  by  the  class,  names  of 
familiar  objects,  days  of  the  week  and 
months. 

Value,  50  marks  ;  for  every  error 
in  spelling  deduct  3  marks  ;  in  capitals 
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and  apostrophes,   2  ;  in  punctuation, 
I.     Dictate  the  punctuation  marks. 

1.  The  elephant,  knowing  the  work 
was  not  managed  much  better,  tried 
to  deceive  the  overseer  when  the 
latter  came  to  examine  it. 

2.  Instead  of  taking  vengeance  on 
the  painter  the  elephant  threw  some 
water  over  his  picture. 

3.  When  grown  people  do  not,  on 
such  occasions,  show  presence  of 
mind,  we  certainly  should  not  be  dis- 
appointed when  children  do  not  show 
it. 

4.  Until  the  children  were  ready  to 

fly, 

All  undisturbed  they  lived  in 
the  tree ; 
For  nobody  thought  to  look  at 
the  guy 
For     a     robin's     flourishing 
family. 

5.  In  those  knobs  of  the  stamens 
there  grows  a  very  fine,  curious  dust, 
which  sticks  to  wasps  and  other 
creatures  that  rub  against  the  stamens 
and  pistils. 

6.  Axe,  hoe,  rake;  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  ;  week,  month,  year. 

SPELLING — 3RD  TO  4TH  CLASS. 

Limit  of  Work — As  in  the  Second 
Class  ;  names  of  familiar  objects  con- 
tinued ;  days,  seasons ;  phrases  in 
letter  writing. 

Value,  50  marks  ;  for  every  error 
in  spelling  deduct  3  marks ;  in 
capitals  and  apostrophes,  2  ;  in 
punctuation,  i.  Dictate  the  punctu- 
ation marks. 

1.  Look !  white  Indian  pipes  on  the 

green  mosses  lie  ! 

Who  has  been  smoking   pro- 
fanely so  nigh  ? 
Rebuked  by  the  preacher,   the 
mischief  is  stopped, 

And  the  sinners,  in  haste,  have 
their  little  pipes  dropped. 

2.  With  many  a  curve  my  banks  I 

fret 


By  many  a  field  and  fallow. 
And  many  a  fairy  foreland  set 
With    willow-weed   and   mal- 
low. 

3.  In  that  strange  grave,  without  a 

name,  whence  his  uncoffin- 

ed  clay 
Shall  break  again — O,  wondrous 

thought ! — before  the  Judg- 
ment Day, 
And  stand,  with  glory  wrapped 

around,    on    the   hills   he 

never  trod, 
And  speak  of  the  strife  that  won 

our  life  with  the  incarnate 

Son  of  God. 

4.  She'll  find  my  garden  tools  upon 

the  granary  floor ; 
Let  her  take  'em  ;  they  are  hers ; 

I  shall  never  garden  more ; 
But  tell  her,  when  I'm  gone,  to 

train  the  rose  bush  that  I 

set 
About  the   parlor  window  and 

the  box  of  mignonette. 

5.  Arithmetic,  grammar,  geogra- 
phy ;  nine  o'clock,  recess,  hoHdays  ; 
teacher,  scholars,  trustees ;  village, 
city,  province ;  rhubarb,  cabbage, 
celery. 

LITERATURE  — 3RD     TO       4TH      CLASS. 
TIME,    2   HRS,    30    MIN. 

Limit  of  Work — The  meaning  of 
words,  phrases,  sentences,  and  para- 
graphs in  the  reading  lessons  of  the 
Third  Reader.  Studyins;  the  peculiar 
beauty,  force  of  construction  of  cer- 
tain stanzas,  paragraphs,  or  ex- 
pressions, noting  the  method  of  the 
author.  See  note  at  the  head  of 
Literature  paper  for  Second  Class. 

With  books  open  ivrite  the  answers 
of  these  questions  in  co?nplete  sentences. 

Lesson  XXIX.i  page  82. 

1.  What  is  the  subject  of  each  of 
the  first  four  paragraphs?     (8) 

2.  Second  paragraph  :  Explain  the 
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italicized  words  :  "  a  Meak  plain," 
"about  Jiightfall  they  reached  an 
inn,'"  "a  relay  of  horses,"  "the 
wolves  are  otii"  "  the  horses  to  be 
pit  to."     (id) 

3.  Why  did  the  nobleman  not 
heed  the  innkeeper's  advice  ?     (3) 

4.  Tell  why  "  was  travelling  "  in 
the  second  line  is  better  than  "  were 
travelling."     (4) 

5.  Tell  briefly  in  their  order  the 
actions  performed  to  escape  the 
wolves.     (6) 

6.  Who  is  each  of  the  five  persons 
represented  in  the  picture  on  page  85  ? 
Tell  where  each  is.     (10) 

7.  Page  86.  Show  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  quotation  used  for  the 
inscription  on  the  wooden  cross.  (6) 
Lesson  XII.,  page  40. 

8.  If  this  lesson  XII.  were  divided 
into  two  lessons,  where  should  the 
division  be  made,  and  what  would  be 
a  suitable  title  for  each  ?     (6) 

9.  {a)  Tell  something  peculiar  to 
each  of  the  Jive  kinds  of  rhinoceros 
mentioned  in  the  lesson.     (10) 

(b)  Tell  four  features  or  char- 
acteristics that  are  common  to  all. 
(4) 

10.  Page  41,  3rd  paragraph,  what 
qualities  does  the  fierce  rhinoceros 
possess  that  make  the  natives  dread 
it  more  than  they    dread  the  lion? 

(6) 

Lesson  LXVIL,  page  179. 

11.  Describe  two  experiments  (ex- 
periences) to  show  that  we  cannot 
always  know  by  our  feelings  what 
the  temperature  of  a  body  is.     (6) 

12.  Relate  in  your  own  words  how 
the  makers  may  find  out  where  to 
mark  the  degrees  on  the  thermometer, 
page  181.     (6) 

13.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  last 
sentence  in  the  lesson  in  your  own 
words.     (6) 

Lesson  XLVIII.,  page  129. 

14.  Who  is  meant  by  "  mild  off- 
spring,"   "  sullen  sire  ;"'  "  Thee,"  in 


line  five  ;  "  his,"  in  line  eight.     Ex- 
plain "  cradled  in  the  winds,"  "  sturdv 
blusterer."     (8) 
Lesson  LXIV.,  page  171. 

15.  If  you  were  making  a  quotation 
of  from  4  to  6  hnes  from  this  poem 
for  your  friend's  autograph  album, 
which  lines  would  you  choose  ?  Give 
your  reason  for  thinking  them  beauti- 
ful.    (6) 

16.  Take  any  stanza  in  this  lesson 
to  show  the  arrangement  of  the 
rhymes.     (3) 

Count  100  marks  a  full  'paper ; 
jj  minimiDn  to  pass.  Full  value 
ought  not  to  he  given  for  any  answer 
unless  it  is  carefully  written  in  a 
correct,  complete  sentence,  and  shows 
definite  knowledge.  Deduct  ojie  mark 
for  each  mis-spelled  word. 

COMPOSITION — 3RD     TO     4TH     CLASS. 
TIME,    2    HRS. 

Limit  of  Work — Capitals  con- 
tinued ;  punctuation  marks  ,  ;  :  .  ?  ! 
"."  Composition  based  on  object 
lessons,  pictures,  local  events,  relation 
of  stories,  subject  matter  of  reading 
lessons.  Familiar  letter  writing. 
Simple  business  forms,  such  as  ac- 
counts, promissory  notes  and  receipts. 
Exercises  to  train  in  the  correct  uses 
of  apostrophes,  and  of  common 
words  and  phrases  that  are  liable  to 
be  misused,  such  as  older  or  elder, 
healthy  or  wholesome,  "there  is" 
and  "there  are.'" 

Insist  on  neat,  legible  writing,  and 
complete  sentences.  One  mark  off  for 
every  mistake  in  spelling. 

1.  Write  in  your  own  language  the 
expanded  and  applied  meaning  of  the 
lines  : 

Oh,  many  a  shaft  at  random  sent 
Finds  mark  the  archer  little  meant ; 
And  many  a  word  at  random  spoken 
May   soothe   or  wound  a  heart  that's 
broken.     (i6) 

2.  Improve,   giving  your  reasons, 
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the  arrangement  in  the  parts  of  these 

sentences : 

I  saw  a  squirrel  run  up  a  tree  with  a 
large  bushy  tail  to-day. 

The  coffee-bean  chiefly  grows  on  equa- 
torial islands  in  the  torrid  zone. 

3.  Write  an  account,  twelve  or 
fifteen  lines,  of  two  or  three  hours' 
stroll  with  pleasant  companions 
through  field  and  woods.  In  the 
course  of  the  composition  mention 
certain  wild-flowers,  berries,  birds, 
mosses,  ferns,  creek,  and  the  effects 
of  the  walk  on  mind  and  bod)^     (24) 

4.  On  the  ist  August,  George 
Piatt,  Thorndale,  bought  of  the 
Massey-Harris  Co.  a  binder  for  which 
he  gave  his  note  payable  in  nine 
months  for  $105.  Write  the  note. 
(10) 

ARITHMETIC — 3RD      TO     4TH      CLASS. 
TIME,    3    HRS. 

Limit  of  Work — Practical  ap- 
plication of  the  four  simple  rules  con- 
tinued. Factoring  continued.  Re- 
duction and  the  compound  rules. 
Cancellation,  Bills,  averages,  sharing 
and  measurements.  Authorized  text 
book  to  page  91.     Mental  arithmetic. 

1.  [a)  Find  the  sum  of  15  x  11  x 
7,  18  X  13  X  II,  and  33  X  18  X  13.  (3) 

(&)  One  of  the  factors  of  3289 
is  23,  find  two  other  factors.     (3) 

(c)  By  cancelling  find  the  value 
of  2574  X  1 1 55  X  3289,  divided  by  the 
product  of  7722  and  715.     (6) 

2.  Make  a  bill  of  the  following 
items,  and  put  all  the  work  of  finding 
the  prices  of  the  several  items  on  your 
paper  :  Miss  Annie  Black  bought  of 
Wm.  Bright,  general  storekeeper,  6 
quarts  of  coal  oil  @  i6c.  per  gal.,  24 
ounces  of  black  tea  @  50c.  per  lb., 
and  12  ounces  of  green  tea  @  32c. 
per  lb.,  35  lbs.  of  flour  @  $2  00  per 
cwt.,  10  feet  of  felt  paper®  6c.  per 
running  yard,  8  egg  cups  @  30c.  a 
dozen.     (16) 

3.  Find  the  value  of  a  farmer's 
produce  as  follows : 


12735  lbs.  of  wheat  @  64c.  a  bushel. 
19108  lbs.  of  oats  @  22c.  a  bushel. 
12 1 75  lbs.  of  hay  @  $13.60  per  ton. 
480  bushels  of  potatoes  @  30c.  a  bag. 
A  bushel  of  potatoes  weighs  60  lbs., 
I  ^  bushel  =  I  bag. 
Put  all  the  work  of  finding  the 
values  on  your  paper  and  add  the  four 
sums  of  money.     (16) 

4.  {a)  How  much  velvet  is  required 
to  cover,  except  on  the  bottom,  a  box 
4  inches  square  on  each  end,  and  10 
inches  long  ?     (4) 

(b)  The  velvet  is  15  inches 
wide.  Estimate  how  much  you  would 
have  to  buy,  and  the  cost,  at  80c.  a 
yard.     (8) 

5.  A  barn  is  60  ft.  x  36  ft., 
corner  posts  are  16  ft.  long  ;  allowing 
180  sq.  ft.  for  each  gable,  find  the 
cost  of  the  lumber  required  for  sides 
and  ends  at  $12.50  per  thousand. 
(10) 

7.  F.  sold  2  tons  120  lbs.  of  cheese 
@  7^c.  per  lb. 

F.  sold  2  tons  96  lbs.  of  cheese 
@  85^0.  per  lb. 

F.  sold  3  tons  240  lbs.  of  cheese 
@  8^c.  per  lb. 

Find  the  average  price  per  lb.  of 
all  the  cheese.     (12) 

Including    juental     Arithmetic:     jj 
niinimuin    to  p  ss. 

A  maximum  of  10  marks  for  neat- 
ness and  style  of  work  may  be  allowed 
on  this  paper  if  the  steps  and  de- 
nominations are  correctly  and  neatly 
written ;  exclusive  of  these  require 
33  marks  as  a  minimum  for  pro- 
motion. Allow  nothing  for  mere 
answer  without  the  work.  If  the 
work  is  put  down  carelessly,  the 
results  of  the  different  questions  not 
explained  or  stated,  and  the  denomin- 
ations not  written,  deduct  one-twen- 
tieth to  one-fifth  of  the  number  of 
marks  obtained.  Report  the  marks 
for  style  of  work  as  directed  at  the 
foot  of  the  Arithmetic  paper  for  Class 
II. 
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The  Cosmopolitan  for  December 
contains  the  opening  chapters  of  a 
romance,  entitled  "  The  Great  North 
Road,"  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
which  brings  back  with  fresh  strength 
all  the  regret  of  his  departure.  No 
other  hand  can  do  such  work.  A 
new  serial  by  James  Lane  Allen  is 
also  begun  in  the  same  number,  made 
attractive  by  the  delicate  appreciation 
of  nature  which  distinguishes  his 
writing,  but  in  which  unfortunately 
there  is  a  alien  and  almost  gross  note, 
an  infection  from  the  new  literature. 
Ouida  and  Sarah  Grand  contribute 
short  stories.  The  whole  number  is 
remarkably  attractive. 

"  Private  Jams  "  is  a  pleasing  short 
story  from  Temple  Bar  in  LittelVs 
Living  Age  for  December  21st. 

It -would  be  hard  to  say  which  is 
the  more  charming — Stockton's  short 
story,  "  The  Staying  Power  of  Sir 
Rohan."  or  Harris'  "The  CMonel's 
Nigger  Dog,"  both  of  which  appear 
in  the  Christmas  Scribner.  Each  is 
so  characteristic  of  that  part  of  the 
country  from  which  it  comes  and 
withal  so  spontaneous  that  the  reader 
has  not  once  to  get  on  his  tip-toes 
after  an  effect.  '*  The  Amazing 
Marriage  "  is  concluded.  Anyone  of 
the  articles  might  be  mentioned  for 
its  excellence. 

"  Cast  up  by  the  Sea,"  a  repro- 
duction of  a  painting  by  W.  H.  Y. 
Titcomb,  is  given  as  a  frontispiece  in 
the  January  Quiver.  The  opening 
article,  entitled  "  A  Dean  and  his 
Deanery,"  is  an  appreciation  of  Dr. 
Payne  Smith,  Dean  of  Canterbury, 
who  died  in  March  of  this  year.  Two 
good  serials  are  running  at  present, 
and  the  usual  departments  are  full  of 
interest. 

,  "  National  Drawing  Course." — 
Free-Hand  Drawing,  Mechanical 
Drawing,  Color  Study,  Outlines  of 
Drawing    Lessons   for   Primary    and 


Grammar  Grades,  Drawing  Cards, 
Drawing  Books  and  special  material 
from  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 
This  valuable  and  extensive  course 
on  drawing  is  produced  by  Anson 
K.  Cross,  Instructor  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Normal  Art  School,  author 
of  many  school  texts  on  drawing. 
He  has  been  assisted  by  Miss  Amy 
Swain  in  the  more  elementary  work. 
The  course  is  an  important  advance 
in  the  teaching  of  art,  and  will  be  of 
great  service  to  those  interested  in 
education.  Color  study  is  especially 
interesting  and  opens  up  a  compara- 
tively new  field  of  work. 

Moliere's  "  Les  Precieuses  Ridi- 
cules," edited  by  M.  W.  Davis,  with 
introduction,  notes  and  vocabulary, 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  This  is  a 
specially  good  edition,  containing  not 
only  the  text  and  assistants  to  it,  as 
also  a  biographical  sketch,  critical 
estimates  of  Moliere  by  Goethe  and 
Sainte-Beuve  and  a  bibliography. 

"  Outline  of  the  Philosophy  of 
English  Literature."— Part  I.  ''  The 
Middle  Ages,"  by  Greenough  White. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  The  aim  of 
the  author  has  been  not  so  much  to 
give  histories  of  individual  men,  as 
to  discover  the  characteristics  of 
periods  and  the  connections  between 
them.  In  doing  this  he  has  taken  a 
wide  range  in  European  history  and 
art.  Such  a  treatment  of  the  subject 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  to  the 
development  of  literature. 

"  Places  and  Peoples,"  edited  and 
annoted  by  Jules  Luquiens,  Professor 
of  Modern  Languages  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity. Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  A 
French  Prose  Reader,  containing 
excellent  selections  from  Alexander 
Dumas,  Taine,  Pierre  Lot!  and 
others.  The  text  is  given  with  but 
few  notes,  sufficient  merely  to  en- 
courage the  student. 

"  The  Philosophy  of  School  Man- 
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agement,"  by  Arnold  Tompkins. 
Ginn  &  Co. ,  Boston.  This  is  intended 
as  a  companion  volume  to  "The 
Philosophy  of  Teaching,"  from  one 
of  the  chapters  of  which  the  main 
subject  is  derived.  The  thought  is 
carefully  developed  from  the  more 
elementary  and  outwcrd  conditions 
of  the  schoolroom,  to  the  higher 
branches  of  ethical  training. 

"  Political  Economy  for  High 
Schools  and  Academies,"  by  Robert 
Ellis  Thompson.  Ginn  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. The  author  follows  in  his  line 
of  teaching  the  American  School  of 
Political  Economy,  or  that  of  Lrist 
and  Carey.  The  subjects  which  are 
of  more  immediate  importance  to 
modern  nations  have  not  been  over- 
looked. The  concluding  chapter  is 
devoted  to  Communism,  Socialism 
and  Anarchism. 

From  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, we  have  received  Lessing's 
"  Emilia  Galotti,"  edited  by  Max 
Winkler,  Ph.D.,  Scheffel's  "Trum- 
peter of  Sackingen,"  edited  by  Carla 
Wenckebach,  and  "  French  Composi- 
tion," being  selections  for  use  in 
classes,  written  and  arranged  by  C. 
H.  Grandgent.  These  all  belong  to 
HeatKs  Modern  Language  Series,  and 
are  in  every  way  praiseworthy,  main- 
taining a  high  standard  of  literary 
and  educational  excellence. 

From  the  American  Book  Company, 
New  York,  Cincinnati  and  Chicage  we, 
have  received  "  Psychology  in  Educa- 
tion "  by  Ruric  N.  Roark.  This  is 
intended  not  merely  as  a  teacher's  text- 
book, but  also  to  serve  as  an  aid  to  all 
those  interested  in  the  development  of 
thought.  One  of  the  chapters  more 
directly  valuable  to  teachers  is  that  on 
the  "  Applications  of  Psychology  to 
Formal  Education."  We  have  also  re- 
received  "  Myths  of  Northern 
Lands,"  narrated  with  special  refer- 
ence to  Literature  and  Art,  by  H.  A. 
Guerber,  author  of  "  Myths  of  Greece 
and   Rome."     This  most  fascinating 


subject  is  charmingly  treated  by  one 
who  is  an  authority,  who  thus  lays  the 
inheritors  of  the  fortunes  of  the  North 
under  a  considerable  obligation,  since 
but  little  is  commonly  known  on  the 
subject.  The  illustrations  are  good 
and  the  quotations  from  northern 
literature  are  extensive. 

In  the  International  Education 
Series  of  D.'  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York,  we  have  received  the 
Mottoes  and  Commentaries,  the 
Songs  and  Music  of  Friedrich 
Froebel's  Mother  Play,  prepared  and 
arranged  by  Susan  E.  Blow.  The 
work  of  Froebel  has  been  for  conveni- 
ence divided  into  two  parts.  In  the 
second  the  songs  and  music  are  given, 
while  in  the  former  volume  mottoes, 
commentaries  and  mother  commun- 
ings are  arranged.  The  first  is  in- 
tended for  the  mother,  the  second  for 
the  child.  The  songs  have  not  been 
literally  translated,  but  an  effort  has 
been  made  to  retain  the  poetic  mean- 
ing and  form  of  the  original.  The 
pictures,  much  enlarged  Irom  the 
original,  will  be  found  very  helpful, 
while  the  songs  themselves  are  charm- 
ing. 

From  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
London  and  New  York,  we  have 
received  Daniel  Webster's  "  First 
Bunker  Hill  Oration,"  together  with 
other  addresses,  edited  by  F.  N.  Scott, 
also  "  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton," 
edited  by  James  G.  Croswell.  These 
are  of  the  well-known  English  Classics 
Series,  and  are  valuable  reprints  of 
most  important  literature. 

"  The  Advancement  of  Learning," 
Book  II  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Lon- 
don, with  notes  by  F.  G  Selby.  This 
edition  is  remarkable  for  the  extra- 
ordinary fullness  of  the  notes  which 
will  prove  of  great  assistance  in 
grasping  the  meaning  of  the  text. 
There  is  also  a  clear  analysis  of  the 
subject  matter  given  towards  the  end 
of  the  book. 
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CRAM-PROOF  TEACHERS. 
By    Ernest  Coombs,  M.A.,   Prin.  H.  S.,  Richmond  Hill. 


OUR  Education  Department  is 
certainly  a  progressive  institu- 
tion. It  has  been  its  custom  to  take 
one  step  every  five  years  ;  but  at  the 
close  of  the  last  quinquennium  it 
seems  to  have  taken  two,  and  no  one 
need  question  the  wisdom  shown  in 
such  an  advance.  The  whole  ten- 
dency of  the  new  order  of  things 
under  the  new  curriculum  is  to  thor- 
oughness and  breadth  of  learning. 
The  institution  of  an  examination  for 
First  Form  pupils,  with  the  addition- 
al stimulus  of  Honors  for  them,  will 
certainly  put  an  end  to  hapha- 
zard and  unworthy  promotions,  and 
will  be  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction 
to  all  concerned,  and  then  the 
addition  of  languages  to  the 
Junior  Leaving  curriculum  is  a  step 
which  will  compel  boys  to  begin  at 
the  right  time  the  languages  which 
have  heretofore  been  put  off,  and 
finally  crammed  up  for  matriculation, 
"after  a  Junior  Leaving  had  been 
taken  in  Science.  For  a  pupil  who 
prepares  the  matriculation  work  in 
two  or  three  languages,  in  one  year, 
has  certainly  neglected  a  very  im- 
portant factor  in  his  education,  name- 
ly, time. 

But  with  these  additions  to  the  High 


School  curriculum,  the  teachers  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  a  most 
appalling  question,  and  this  refers  in 
a  greater  degree  to  two-teacher  and 
three  teacher  schools,  and  here  is  the 
question,  Where  are  we  going  to  find 
time  to  teach  all  the  subjects}  Can 
we  really  teach  them  or  shall  we 
simply  cram  them  up  in  order  to  pass 
as  many  pupils  as  possible  ? 

And  this  question  is  certainly 
aggravated  by  the  keen  competition 
between  neighboring  schools.  Men 
and  women  have  begun  to  judge  the 
efficiency  of  a  staff  of  teachers  and 
the  school  by  the  number  of  certifi- 
cates obtained  at  the  July  examina- 
tions, and  less  than  a  week  ago  our 
daily  papers  contained  a  speech 
(made  by  a  newspaper  man  who  has 
wide  influence  because  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  and  is  also  a  grad- 
uate of  Toronto  University)  in  which 
a  comparison  of  work  in  High  Schools 
was  made  in  a  most  dangerous  way. 
The  speaker,  referring  to  one  of  the 
larger  High  Schools  of  the  Province, 
pointed  out  that,  with  a  staff  of  four 
teachers,  that  school  had  passed  more 
pupils  than  four  of  the  smallest 
schools  in  the  Proyincewhoseteachers 
aggregated  eleven.     It  is  needless  to 
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point  out  the  danger  of  such  com- 
parisons. The  tendency  is  certainly 
to  make  schools  and  teachers  aim 
wholly  and  solely  at  shoving  pupils 
through  the  examinations.  To  my 
mind,  if  the  staff  of  that  High  School, 
which  was  so  loudly  praised,  wish  to 
prevent  cramming,  they  should  way- 
lay this  false  eulogizer  and  compel 
him  to  retract  every  statement  on  the 
subject,  on  penalty  of  a  severe  chas- 
tisement. For  there  is  no  doubt  that 
every  one  is  too  apt  to  count  heads 
rather  than  to  look  at  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  work  done.  And  any- 
thing which  tends  to  increase  this 
spirit  is  debasing  and  even  actually 
sinful.  For  what  our  country  needs 
to-day  is  not  crammers  but  cram- 
proof  teachers. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  point  that 
thoroughness  is  seldom  obtained  by 
a  single  reading.  We  all  know  that 
that  which  is  but  once  read  is  likely 
to  be  soon  forgotten,  and  yet  some 
one  is  sure  to  find  fault  if  a  pupil  is 
taken  over  the  same  work  twice  or 
three  times,  and  we  are  led  to  ask 
ourselves  the  question,  Is  review  and 
repetition  in  the  High  School  course 
necessary  ?  We  have  not  to  think 
long  in  order  to  answer  that  satisfac- 
torily. If  we  go  to  the  World's  Fair 
and  take  two  hours  in  each  building 
we  will  soon  have  seen  it  all ;  but  how 
much  will  we  remember  when  we 
get  home.  So  in  the  field  of  studies. 
We  may  go  over  all  the  studies  once, 
but  what  sort  of  an  education  have 
we  when  we  have  done  it.  It  cer- 
tainly follows  that  education  means 
time  and  repetition.  The  question 
resolves  itself  into  this — Shall  we  learn 
much  or  learn  7vell  ?  Shall  we  always 
strive  to  say  and  read  something  new  ? 
or  shall  we  not  hesitate  to  repeat  the 
good  which  has  been  said  and  read  a 
hundred  times,  it  may  be  ? 

And  in  pupils,  too,  this  cram  sys- 
tem has  reached  alarmingproportions. 
How  frequently  we  hear  pupils  speak 


of  examinations  as  the  chief  end  of 
their  year's  work  !  How  we  see  them 
read  over  examination  papers,  in 
order  that  they  may  anticipate  the 
style  of  question  which  will  be  pro- 
pounded to  them  at  the  end  of  the 
year !  How  they  dislike  certain 
studies  whose  usefulness  for  education- 
al purposes  are  unexcelled,  but  which 
they  study  simply  because  they  have 
to.  For  instance, we  know  of  a  case 
where  a  pupil  told  a  teacher  that  he 
wished  to  drop  Latin  and  Algebra  and 
Euclid  and  rhetoric  and  give  his  time 
to  some  useful  study,  as,  for  example, 
reading  and  figuring.  The  teacher 
asked  him  if  he  did  not  wish  to  drop 
geography,  too.  But.  the  pupil  said 
that  geography  was  of  infinite  import- 
ance to  a  man.  For  supposing  he 
wanted  to  go  to  Alaska  or  Borneo 
how  would  he  find  the  road  without  a 
knowledge  of  geography.  But,  of 
course,  the  utter  fallacy  of  such  an 
education  as  that  pupil  wished  for^ 
from  a  psychological  point  of  view,  is 
very  manifest.  Very  little  argument 
is  necessary  in  order  to  show  the 
value  of  every  subject  on  the  High 
School  course,  and  to  show  this  value, 
in  my  opinion,  is  part  of  a  teacher's 
work.  Far  too  many  pupils  have 
utterly  false  ideas  of  the  real  end  of 
education. 

If  a  pupil  passes  an  examination 
by  small  effort,  we  may  be  very  sure 
that  the  practical  result  is  even  small- 
er. We  have  heard  men  boast  that 
they  prepared  for  an  examination  in  a 
single  evening  or  night,  and  many 
times  have  men  barely  scraped  through 
and  have  shown  themselves  off  as 
having  taken  distinguished  courses. 
Sorry,  indeed, would  we  be  to  entrust 
the  education  of  the  young  to  teachers 
of  such  mushroom  growth.  And 
that  is  what  they  are.  For  at  present 
I  can  think  of  only  one  thing  which 
came  to  maturity  in  a  single  night ; 
and  that  is  Jonah's  gourd.  But  the 
lamentable  part  of  that  story  is   that 
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the  gourd  withered  the  next  day  when 
the  sun  rose,  and  education  which  is 
acquired  in  a  day,  will  wither  when 
tested    by  the  strong  hght  of  the  sun. 

Our  contention,  therefore,  is  plain. 
We  must,  in  the  process  of  education; 
have  at  least  two  factors — applicatioft 
and  time. 

But  as  we  are,  in  this  paper,  deal- 
ing with  the  last  one,  let  us  briefly 
indicate  why  it  is  necessary. 

The  neglect  of  the  factor,  time, 
leads  to  rashness  and  difficulty.  The 
.  proper  observance  of  it,  to  stability 
and  soundness.  Had  the  Stuarts 
taken  time  to  deliberate,  Charles  I 
would  likely  have  had  his  head  longer 
than  he  had  it ;  Charles.  II  would  not 
have  ended  his  life  in  sorrow  ;  James 
II  would  not  have  been  compelled 
by  the  strain  of  circumstances  to  leave 
the  throne ;  the  pretenders  would 
have  foreseen  the  uselessness  of 
attempting  to  recover  the  throne 
from  sovereigns  so  firmly  settled  on 
it.  Even  the  modern  Grover 
Cleveland,  had  he  taken  more  time 
to  think,  would  hardly  have  led  his 
country  into  the  ridiculous  position 
in  which  we  at  present  find  it.  Yes, 
it  is  psychologically  true  that  reason 
can  be  developed  only  by  time,  and 
as  reason  is  the  end  of  education,  it 
logically  follows  that  in  the  process 
of  education  there  is  every  necessity 
for  time 

And,  again,  if  we  neglect  this 
factor  we  are  going  to  fail  in  another 
respect  ;  for  by  so  doing  we  give  no 
time  for  reflection  and  at  best  can 
only  teach  facts  and  words,  whereas 
we  should  be  teaching  ideas.  A 
teacher  who  was  cramming  his  pupils 
for  examination  told  his  Latin  class 
that  "Nihil  praetermise  "  meant  "  I 
have  left  nothing  undone."  A  few 
days  after,  one  of  the  pupils  came  to 
the  sentence,  "I  have  left  no  stone 
unturned,"  and  instead  of  catching 
the  idea  of  "  Nihil  praetermise  "  he 
wrote  "  nullum  lapidem  reliqui  "  and 


looked  in  the  dictionary  for  the  word 
for  "  unturned."  This  one  example 
will  serve  to  teach  us  the  absurdity  of 
educating  our  pupils  in  anything 
except  ideas,  and  if  we  teach  our 
pupils  ideas,  no  pupil  will  want  tO' 
give  up  Latin,  algebra,  etc.,  because 
he  cannot  see  the  use  of  such  sub- 
jects. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  de- 
mand that  our  pupils  reproduce  what 
they  have  learned.  For  no  man  knows  ■ 
a  thing  until  he  has  reproduced  it,, 
and,  in  fact,  until  he  has  reproduced 
it  in  his  own  natural  way.  For  as- 
soon  as  a  man  can  make  clothing  for 
his  thought,  that  thought  becomes  his 
own.  But  to  reproduce  means  to  take 
thne.  It  also  means  to  reflect  and 
also  to  master,  and  this  is  the  end; 
for  which  we  are  fitting  our  pupils. 

It  may  be  that,  up  to  this  point,  f 
have  said  little  that  is  new.  But 
whether  this  attack  upon  the  cram: 
system  be  old  or  new  this  one  fact 
remains :  that  cramming  is  to-day 
frightfully  common  among  the  educa- 
tors of  Ontario,  and  with  its  evils  so 
apparent,  why  do  we  not  stamp  it 
out  ?  A  true  teacher  is  the  truest  kincE' 
of  a  patriot.  But  a  teacher  who 
hastily  feeds  his  pupils  with  the  unripe 
facts  which  may  be  hastily  plucked 
from  the  school  text-books  is  commit- 
ting  a  worse  crime  than  feeding  green 
apples  to  young  children,  and  when 
the  summer  time  of  life  dawns  upon 
them  he  will,  with  horror,  behold  the 
offspring  of  his  teaching  die  of  a  more 
dread  disease  than  cholera  morbus. 

"  The  heights  by  great  men  reached- 

and  kept. 
Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight, 
Buttheywhile  their  companions  slept, 
Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night."    • 


Be  thou  the  first  true  merit  to  befriend;: 
His  praise  is  lost,  who  waits    till  all 
commend. — Pope. 
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THE    INFLUENCE    OF    THE    HIGH   SCHOOL    UPON 

TIONAL  METHODS.^ 


EDUCA- 


John  Dewey,  University  of  Chicago. 


THE  high  school  is  between  two 
fires.     More    than    any    other 
portion  of  our  educational  system  its 
work  is  marked  by  divided  aims,  and 
this  through  no  fault  of  its  own,  but 
through  opposed  demands  made  upon 
it.     About  the  function  of  the  primary 
school  at  one   end  and  of  the  uni- 
versity at  the  other,  there  is   no  dis- 
pute.    Questions  there  may  be,  and 
are,  about  the  best  ways  of  realizing 
the  end,   or  just  how  much  the  end 
shall   include  ;  but  there  is  no  ques- 
tion as  to  what  the  school  in  its  main 
features  shall  stand  for.     But  the  high 
school    occupies    no     such    assured 
place.     I  do  not  refer  to  those  who 
deny  its  utility  completely.     I  wish  to 
treat  all  opinions  respectfully,   yet  I 
<io  not  think  that  this  question  before 
this  body^  needs  discussion  or  would 
suffer   it.     Carlyle   says   that  a   final 
question     about     every     society     is 
whether   or    no   it    possesses    lungs; 
whether  or  no  it  can   take  capacity, 
talent,  power  for  service,  born  in  any 
section    or   stratum    of  society,    and 
bring  it  to  the  place  where  it  can   do 
its    work.     Even     though     statistics 
should  indicate  that  a  much  smaller 
percentage  of  pupils  than  is  the   case 
Teach    and    pass    through    the    high 
school,    so  long   as   that    institution 
selects  some  choice  youth  and  brings 
them  forth  to  larger  opportunity  and 
more  efficient  service,  it   shall  stand 
justified. 

No,  I  refer  to  the  opposed  aims 
actually  set  before  the  high  school  by 
the  conditions  under  which  it  exists. 
Jt  must,  on  the  one  hand,  serve  as  a 

'  This  paper  was  read  at  the  School  and 
College  Conference,  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  November  15,  1895. 


connecting    link   between    the  lower 
grades  and  the  college,   and  it  must, 
upon  the  other,  serve  not  as  a  step- 
ping-stone,  but  as  a  final  stage,  as 
itself  the  people's   college,   to  those 
who  do  not  intend  to  go,  or  who  do 
not    go    to   college.     The   academy 
which    is    distinctly     a    preparatory 
school  does  not  have  to  contend  with 
this  difficulty.     While   we  are  thank- 
ful for  the  increasing  number  and  the 
increasing  efficiency  of  our  distinctive 
preparatory  schools,  we  must  also  be 
thankful  that  the  split  is  not  wholly 
between    schools   which    prepare   for 
college  alone  and  those  which  do  not ; 
but  that  the  division  of  energies  exists 
within  one  and  the  same  institution. 
However   difficult   the    problem   for 
those  in    charge  of  the  high  school, 
they  have  the  consolation  of  knowing 
their    sufferings    are    vicarious — that 
both  primary  and  university  education 
are    reaping    the    benefits    of    their 
struggles.     It  is  a  helpful  thing  for  the 
lower  schools,   and   for  the  colleges 
that  this  conflict  has  to  be  faced  and 
fought  out  within  the  limits  of  one 
and  the  same  school. 

It  is  of  these  interactions  of  the 
high  school  that  I  wish  to  speak — the 
influence  it  has  exercised  upon  the 
rest  of  the  educational  system  because 
of  the  peculiar  place  it  occupies ;  not 
so  much  formally  as  informally,  not 
so  much  of  conscious  purpose  as 
through  the  conditions  it  has  created. 
The  proposition  I  wish  to  put  before 
you  is  that  the  high  school  has  been 
an  intermediary  in  a  very  real  sense ; 
it  has  been  the  intermediary  between 
the  college,  and  the  non-college  busi- 
ness and  professional  public. 

As  this  intermediary,  it  has  oper- 
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ated  to  reflect  back  in  to  the  lower 
grades  as  much  as  possible  of  college 
ideal  and  method,  thus  solidifying  and 
elevating  the  intellectual  possessions 
of  the  public  which  never  sees  the 
college  doors.  There  has  been  uni- 
versity extension  by  unconscious  per- 
meation, by  indirect  radiation.  On 
the  other  hand,  by  practically  com- 
pelling the  college  to  adjust  itself  to 
the  conditions  of  its  preparatory 
constituency,  it  has  served  to  break 
down  the  monastic  and  scholastic 
survivals  in  education,  and  to  so 
modify  the  college  aims  and  means  as 
to  bring  them  into  much  closer  con- 
tact with  everyday  life.  There  are 
those  who  regret  this  as  a  departure 
from  the  self-included  literary  aims 
and  spirit  of  the  college,  but  to  them 
I  do  not  address  myself.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  be  a  spiritual  recluse  in 
order  to  escape  being  a  Philistine. 

First,  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  uni- 
versity. As  long  as  the  academy 
existed  primarily  as  a  mere  prepara- 
tory school  for  the  college,  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  college  was  of  neces- 
sity slight.  Action  and  reaction  did 
not  appear  to  be  equal.  But  given  a 
high  school  having  other  aims  than 
those  supplied  by  the  college,  another 
constituency  to  v/hich  it  is  responsible, 
and  the  college  faces  a  serious  pro- 
blem. It  must  adjust  itself  more  or 
less  to  the  conditions  thus  created  ; 
it  must  meet  the  competition  of  this 
other  environment  of  the  high  school, 
and  so  modify  its  courses  and 
methods  as  to  offer  equal  or  superior 
attractions.  It  is  led  out  into  the 
struggle  for  existence  and  must  ex- 
hibit its  fitness  to  survive. 

The  fact  is  that  certain  changes  in 
the  policy,  curriculum  and  methods 
of  the  college  were  initiated  more 
promptly  in  the  West  than  in  the 
East,  and  were  carried  out  with  less 
discussion,  almost  from  necessity, 
and  with  little  consciousness  of  their 
radical    nature.     In    the  East   these 


changes  came,  if  at  all,  only  as  the 
results  of  long  discussion,  and  often 
of  the  strong  will  of  some  educational 
reformer.  The  difference  is  due,  I 
think,  more  than  to  anything  else,  to 
this  fact ;  in  the  West  the  college 
was  dependent  upon  a  high  school  to 
whose  independent  volition  it  had  to 
adjust  itself ;  while  the  eastern  col- 
lege was  in  relation  to  a  preparatory 
school  which  had  to  follow,  almost 
blindly,  the  lead  of  the  college. 

As  the  outcome,  the  logic  of  the 
situation  brought  on  certain  changes 
in  the  West  as  a  matter  of  practical 
wisdom,  as  a  matter,  it  might  be  said, 
of  obvious  business  prudence.  These 
changes  grew  out  of  the  educational 
soil.  In  the  East,  these  changes  had 
to  be  tenderly  matured  and  skilfully 
grafted  by  some  university  gardener. 
The  main  changes  in  the  college 
curriculum  of  the  West  during  the 
last  twenty-five  years,  changes  in 
which  the  West  preceded  the  East, 
were  precisely  those  required  by  the 
status  and  needs  of  the  high  school. 
I  refer  to  such  matters  as  the  co- 
education of  the  sexes,  which  in  the 
West  corresponded  to  the  mixed  high 
school,  just  as  the  separate  colleges 
of  the  East  were  the  logical  com- 
plements of  the  boys'  preparatory 
school  and  the  young  ladies'  seminary; 
to  the  diversification  of  courses  ;  the 
introduction  of  Latin,  modern  langu- 
age and  science  courses  into  the 
curriculum  upon  the  same  level  with 
the  Greek  course,  instead  of  in  side 
schools,  or  as  temporary  concessions 
to  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind. 
That  this  diversification  is  not  yet 
ended  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  university,  within  whose  walls  we 
are  gathered,  made  provision,  in  its 
original  statement,  for  a  course  in 
commercial  and  political  science. 
When  this  precedent  is  generally  fol- 
lowed, it  may  be  said  that  the  action 
of  the  high  school  upon  the  college, 
in   the  way  of  securing   a  complete 
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outlet  for  itself,  will  be  complete, 
^^dd  to  these  things  the  introduction 
of  greater  range  of  studies,  and,  in  a 
less  formal  way,  the  introduction 
•of  consultation  and  cooperative 
-methods  between  high  school  and  col- 
lege, and  we  have  a  broad,  if  sketchy, 
picture  before  us  of  the  great  changes 
wrought  in  the  college  curriculum  and 
methods,  in  virtue  of  the  conditions 
created  by  the  high  school.  It  is  not 
empty  conceit  for  the  high  school 
representative  to  congratulate  himself 
upon  having  been  an  important  factor 
in  bringing  these  changes  about.    , 

But  the  high  school  has  been  an 
intermediary  in  another  direction. 
It  has  not  only  brought  a  pressure 
.upon  the  college,  which  has  turned 
the  latter  to  walk  more  closely 
parallel  with  life,  but  it  brought  pres- 
sure from  the  college  and  discharged 
it  upon  the  lower  grades.  This  reflex 
influence  upon  primary  and  inter- 
mediate work  has  arisen  upon  its  face, 
through  the  need  of  securing  a  better 
preparation  for  college,  doing  more 
work  in  the  same  time  and  doing  it 
better.  But  the  outcome  has  been 
to  give  a  deeper  and  a  higher  prepara- 
tion for  life  to  those  who  never  see 
or  think  of  college — who  never  even 
;reach  the  high  school. 

The  weakest  point  in  our  school 
system  has  been  the  grades  from  the 
fourth  to  the  eighth,  whether  tested 
by  methods  used  or  results  reached. 
Before  this  time  the  child  has  had  a 
sense  of  power  in  learning  to  read  and 
write  ;  after  this,  instead  of  using  nis 
powers  to  master  new  fields,  he  goes 
on  reading  and  writing.  He  has  been 
gaining  skill  in  drawing,  in  mastering 
numbers — he  now  goes  on  drawing 
<and  figuring.  At  the  outset  he  has 
had  the  delight  of  an  introduction  to 
a  new  and  expanding  world  ;  sud- 
denly, the  horizon  wails  shut  down, 
.and  the  child  is  confined  to  filling  in 
his  narrowd  world  with  more  or  less 
lepugnante  details.     From   the  satis- 


faction that  comes  by  contact  with 
the  new,  he  has  been  switched  off 
into  the  dissatisfaction  that  comes 
with  the  endless  turning  over  of 
the  old.  The  benumbing  mechanical 
influence  which  is  the  serious  evil  of 
the  average  American  school  to-day 
is  in  full  operation. 

But  a  change  has  been  occurring, 
and  evidences  multiply  that  the  de- 
mand for  the  change  is  reaching  an 
acute  point.     Within  a  dozen  years, 
the   university   has    thrown    back  an 
additional  year's  work  upon  the  high 
school  ;  within  twenty,  it  has  probably 
thrown  back  almost  two  years,  besides 
demanding  better    work   in    quality. 
The    high  school  has   been    able   to 
meet  this  demand,  and  will  be  able  to 
meet    further    demands    which     the 
college    is   likely  to    make,    only  by 
turning  back  and   demanding   better 
work,  and  work  different  in  spirit  and 
newer   in    method,    from    the   lower 
grades.     Much  of  this  movement   is 
in  promise,  rather  than  in   evidence. 
But  tbe  signs  are  many  and  multi- 
plying.    There    is    the   introduction 
into  the  lower  grades  of  geometry  and 
algebra,  taught  by  rational  methods, 
in  place  of  the  numerical  contortions 
of   the  average  arithmetic  ;  the  sub- 
stitution of  literary  masterpieces    as 
wholes  for  the  grind  of  continuing  to 
learn    to  read    broken  off  fragments 
after  one  has  already  known  how  to 
read  several  years^  ;  the  acquaintance 
with  history  at  something  like  second- 
hand, at  least,   instead  of  the  memo- 
rizing of  text-books  ;  the  extension  of 
science  work  and  the  introduction  of 
simple  experimental  and  observational 
methods  ;  finally,  the  introduction  of 
foreign      language      work      (whether 
ancient  or  modern,  I  will  not  dogma- 
tize) to  that  degree  found  to  be  advis- 

'  It  is  a  common  statement  (and  a  com- 
mon fact)  that  the  child,  upon  entering  the 
eighth  grade  does  not  read  aloud  with  as 
much  ease  and  effectiveness  as  upon  entering 
the  fourth. 
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able  to  give  any  child  command 
of  his  own  powers,  whether  he  go  to 
college  or  not. 

Now  all  this  intensification  and 
enriching,  past,  present,  and  especial- 
ly prospective,  is  very  largely  the  out- 
come of  the  pressure  of  the  university 
upon  the  high  school,  reflected  down 
and  back.  No  other  influence,  save 
the  introduction  of  manual  training, 
has  compared  with  this  ;  and  that  has 
been  largely  induced  and  fostered 
by  the  introduction  of  engineering 
courses  in  the  college,  and  the  found- 
ing of  higher  technological  schools. 

Is  the  influence  of  the  high  school 
upon  educational  methods  exhausted 
in  the  lines  already  spoken  of  ? 
There  is  one  great  possibility,  as  yet 
unrealized,  so  far  as  any  systematic 
effort  is  concerned.  This  is  the  pre- 
paration by  the  high  school  of  teach- 
ers for  the  lower  grades.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  this  is  one  of  its  chief 
functions  at  present,  but  the  high 
school  is  doing  it  only  incidentally 
and  unsystematically.  My  query  is 
whether  the  high  school  must  not 
awaken  to  consciousness  of  what  it  is 
already  doing  by  the  way,  and  make 
that  one  of  its  chief  functions.  The 
query  is  whether  the  high  school 
stands  quite  justified  before  the  com- 
munity, until  it  shall  recognize  and 
equip  itself  for  this  task  ;  whether  the 
performance  of  this  function  would 
not  do  away  with  the  last  vestige  of 
grumbling  about,  and  attack  upon, 
the  high  school. 

Certain  facts  stand  out  beyond  any 
peradventure.  Fact  one,  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  recognition  of  the 
need  of  professional  training  to  send 
all  would-be  teachers  to  the  normal 
school ;  fact  two,  the  normal  schools 
are  not  numerous  enough  nor  well 
enough  endowed  at  present  to  fit  all 
possible  teachers  ;  fact  three,  the  nor- 
mal schools  have  at  least  half  their 
time  taken  up,  at  present,  with  high 
school,    non-professional  work ;   fact 


four,  the  average  school  board  will 
rarely  go  outside  its  own  town  and 
school  system  for  a  teacher  in  the 
"  grades."  Conclusion  ;  the  high 
school  is  the  chief  source  of  supply, 
and,  therefore,  mnsi  he  the  chief  hope 
and  mainstay,  in  the  matter  of  fur- 
nishing teachers  for  the  lower  grades. 

This  being  the  case,  the  only  cause 
for  surprise  is,  not  to  hear  put  forth 
the  idea  that  the  high  school  should 
consciously  assume  this  responsibility, 
but  that  the  public  has  so  long  toler- 
ated the  fact  that  it  has  not  assumed 
it.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  high 
schools  now  have  training  classes,  as 
graduate  courses,  annexed  to  them. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  great  help. 
But  this  is  not  precisely  what  I  have 
in  mind.  I  mean  that  the  high 
school,  in  its  own  organization,  should 
regularly  provide  for  the  training  of 
capable  teachers  for  the  lower  grades. 

Now  I  suppose  the  feeling  of  many 
of  you  in  sympathy  with  the  general 
trend  of  these  remarks  is  that,  under 
existing  circumstances, such  an  under- 
taking is  impracticable.  The  curri- 
culum is  already  overcrowded  ;  we 
want  fewer  courses  rather  than  more  ; 
fewer  studies  rather  than  more.  We 
are  already  at  our  wits'  end  because 
of  the  pressure  from  the  university,  on 
one  side,  and  that  of  the  business 
sense  of  our  community  on  the  other 
and  lo  and  behold ;  here  is  a  proposi- 
tion to  add  still  more  to  our  burden  ; 
t  reply  "  amen  "  to  the  spirit  of  this 
response.  But  I  believe  that  when 
anything  really  requires  doing,  the 
attempt  to  do  it  will  introduce  order 
and  ease  rather  than  confusion  and 
hardship.  I  believe  we  are  bound  to 
assume  this  even  if  we  cannot  see  our 
way  clearly  through  in  detail.  But 
there  are  certain  suggestions  which 
may  be  made  in  the  line  of  indicating 
where  the  principle  of  order  and 
economy  will  be  found. 

I.  In  the  first  place,  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  training  course  would  give  a 
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practical  motive  for  doing  much  work 
now  done  without   any   sense   of  its 
bearings.     We   all  agree — or   almost 
all — with    great  cheerfulness  to    the 
proposition  that  character,  not  infor- 
mation, is  the  end  of  education,  and 
then    tamely    submit   to,    or    wilfully 
create  conditions    which  make  it  im- 
possible that  the  school  should  be  an 
active    force    in    character    building. 
But  the  greatest  of  these  conditions 
is  that  the  information   gained  does 
not   find  outlet  in  action.     Absorp- 
tion, income  is  the  rule — and  then  we 
wonder    whether   learning   tends     to 
selfishness  !     I    do  not    believe   any 
more  helpful   inspiration  could   come 
into   any  school  than  the   conviction 
that  what  is  being  learned  must  be  so 
learned  that  it  may  be   of  service  in 
teaching  others.^       This  is    not  the 
place  to  discuss  ways   and  means   of 
practice    work,    but   I    believe    the 
solution  of  this  difficult  problem  will 
be  in  the  discovery  that  it  is  stupidity 
to  suppose  that  there  is  no  alternative 
between   no  practice  teaching,    and 
the  turning  over  of  whole   classes   to 
the  pupil-teacher  at  the  outset.     The 
latter  method  of  necessity  throws  the 
teacher  into  a  mechanical  attitude,  it 
not  only  does  not  tend  to,  but  it  hin- 
ders, the  development    of   sympathy 
and  pyschological  insight.     The  pro- 
per place  of  the  pupil-teacher  is  as  a 
helper,  here,  there  and  anywhere  that 
he  can   discover    something   to    do, 
dealing  with  a  few  individuals  in  their 
personal  difficulties,  rather  than  with 
the  "  teaching  "  of  a  class  en   masse. 
This  personal  relationship  once  secur- 
ed,   the   pupil-teacher   will   be   in  a 
healthy  attitude  when  dealing  with  a 

^l  hope  I  may  be  pardoaed  for  repeating 
what  an  instiuctor  of  one  of  our  best  high 
schools  said  to  me  in  private  conversation — 
it  went  so  much  beyouod  what  I  dared  say. 
It  was  that  no  person  ought  to  be  allowed  to 
graduate  from  the  high  school  until  he  had 
put  to  use  his  knowledge  in  teaching  ;  that 
this  was  the  best  test  and  the  best  guarantee 
for  sure  assimilation. 


class  as  a  whole.  Moreover  this 
method  would  go  far  to  relieve  that 
congestion  where  one  teacher  deals 
with  irom  forty  to  sixty  pupils. 

2.  A  training  course  does  not  mean 
so  much  new  subjects  for  study  as  a 
new  interest  in,  and  a  new  point  of 
view  for  existing  subjects.  I  do  not 
think  physiology  would  be  any  the  less 
well  learned  as  physiology  if  emphasis 
were  thrown  upon  questions  of  ventila- 
tion, of  hygienic  seats  and  postures,  of 
the  importance  of  correct  muscular 
attitudes  and  gymnastic  exercises,  of 
the  use  and  education  of  the  senses 
of  touch,  sight  and  hearing,  and  a 
thousand  other  points.  What  is  true 
of  physiology  is  true  in  kind,  even  if 
in  less  degree  of  all  the  sciences.  It 
is  not  so  obviously  true  of  the  lan- 
guages and  of  history,  but  even  here 
contact  with  the  needs  and  methods 
of  younger  children  would  serve  to 
fertilize  rather  than  to  deaden  the 
material.  What  is  required  in  any 
case  is  a  selection  and  adjustment  of 
subjects  already  taught,  rather  than 
a  large  number  of  new  studies. 

3.  Two  new  studies  however  are 
required.  These  are  psychology  and 
social  ethics.  If  asked  eight  or  even 
five  years  ago  about  the  admissability 
of  introducing  the  subject  of  psycho- 
logy into  the  high  school,  I  hesitated 
and  doubted  its  wisdom  save  under 
very  exceptional  circumstances.  For 
various  reasons,  the  danger  was  great 
that  psychology  would  be  made  a 
formal  thing,  the  study  of  a  text-book,- 
with  its  definitions  and  classifications, 
rather  than  of  psychical  life  itself, 
a  study  pursued  by  memorizing  very 
largely.  There  was  a  possibility,if  not 
a  probability,  that  the  text-book  used 
would  be  a  rehash  of  the  state  of  the 
subject  as  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  But 
this  is  now  changed.  One  can  have 
these  out-of-date  books  and  follow 
dead  and  mechanical  methods  if  he 
will,  but  other  and  fresher  possibilities 
are  easily  open.     There  are  plenty  of 
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new  books,  new  in  material  and 
methods  ;  there  are  simple  experi- 
mental appliances  and  methods  to  be 
utilized  ;  the  whole  subject  of  child- 
study  has  grown  up.  Psychology,  for 
the  high  schools,  has  undergone  a 
change  from  a  mechanical  thing  fos- 
silized and  mummified  in  out-of-date 
books,  and  pigeon-holed  to  rigidity, 
into  a  living  human  thing. 

None  the  less,  it  will  be  said,  this 
means  the  introduction  of  a  new  study 
into  a  crowded  curriculum.  I  won't 
suggest  that  certain  things  might  give 
way  and  that  the  study  of  the  human 
nature  which  lies  in  us,  and  in  whose 
expressions  we  live  and  have  our 
deepest  contacts  and  relations,  has 
claims  equal  to  various  and  sundry 
subjects  which  I  will  not  mention. 
Such  a  suggestion  might  seem  extreme 
and  Utopian,  and  I'll  not  make  it. 

But  a  few  facts  may  be  selected 
indicating  that  this  new  study  would 
serve  to  relieve  rather  than  congest 
the  course  of  study.  In  the  first 
place  the  period  covered  by  the  high 
school  is  the  age  of  adolescence. 
This  is  the  natural  age  of  introspec- 
tion. There  is  no  time  of  life  when 
the  interest  in  self,  and  in  the  relations 
and  adjustments  of  self  to  others  is 
so  pressing  and  conscious  as  at  this 
time.  If  metaphysics  is  a  disease, 
like  mumps  and  measles,  then  this  is 
the  time  when  it  is  epidemic.  The 
failure  to  utilize  this  interest  is  a 
pedagogic  blunder.  It  is  a  blunder 
in  the  economy  of  the  school ;  it  is  a 
blunder  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  pupil,  who  has  one  of  the 
most  educative  of  all  interests  left 
without  direction  and  so  liable  to 
perversion  and  distortion.  So  far  is 
it  from  true  that  psychology  would 
lead  to  morbid  self-consciousness, 
that  in  many  cases  the  tendency  to 
morbidness  both  in  one's  self  and  in 
relation  to  others  is  a  harassing  and 
grievous  fact ;  and  the  conscious 
direction  of  this  tendency  in  a  scien- 


tific channel   would   be    one    of  the 
greatest,  if  not  the  greatest,    means, 
for   purging    it    of    its    morbidness. 
Moreover  many  of  the  studies  of  the 
high   school    would    be  greatly   rein- 
forced io  interest  and  greatly  lessened 
in  difificulty  by  the  judicious  introduc- 
tion of  the  right   sort    of  psychology. 
If  we  take  literature  on  its  formal  side, 
rhetoric  and  grammar,  it    is  psycho- 
logy, and  logic  allied  to  psychology  ; 
a  failure  to  recognize  this  psychologi- 
cal basis  and  import  means  the  erec- 
tion   of     artificial    difficulties.       Of 
literature   in  its  content,  its    aesthetic 
and  moral  values,  much  the  same  is 
true.     The  teaching    of  literature   is 
continually  swinging  from  a  sentimen- 
tal and  falsely   philosophic  standard 
on  one  side    to   the   dwelling    upon 
merely  technical  matters  of   informa- 
tion, etc.,  on  the  other.     The  student 
is  either  required  to  descant  upon  the 
moral  lessons  conveyed,  to  formulate 
appreciations  of  the  various  kinds    of 
beauties  presented    (formulations  of 
necessity   conventional   and  second- 
hand),   or  the  text    becomes    a  peg 
upon  which   to  hang   the   dictionary 
and  encyclopaedia.     A  rational  intro- 
duction of  some  of  the  recent  methods 
and  results  regarding  the  imagination 
and  the  emotions  would  do   more,  I 
think,  than  all   else  put    together  to 
give  both  freshness   and  substance  to 
the    study    of    literature.       History 
affords  the  same  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussions  of  questions  of  habit    and 
character,  purpose  and  motive.     The 
study  of  the  sciences  demands   some 
account  of  the    processes  of  observa- 
tion   and    reasoning  and    the    main 
types  of  inference,  etc.^ 

'Professor  Munslerberg  says  (p.  19  of  an 
address  before  the  Mass.  Schoolmaster's 
Club)  :  "The  chief  facts  of  seeing  and 
hearing,  attention  and  memory,  perception 
and  imagination,  feeling  and  will,  dreams 
and  illusions,  could  become  an  extremely 
important  and  suggestive  part  of  the  school 
education,  not  as  a  special  branch  of  the 
school  curriculum,  but  sprinkled  into  the 
whole  school  work." 
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By  social  ethics,  I  mean,  again, 
not  a  study  of  a  formal  text- book  but 
the  observation  and  discussion  of 
certain  obvious  phases  of  actual 
social  life.  The  adult's  interest  in 
social  life  has  become  so  specialized 
and  so  technical,  and  also  so  much  a 
matter  of  course,  that  he  continually 
fails  to  realize  the  force  and  vividness 
vi^ith  which  social  interests  and  prob- 
lems press  upon  the  inquiring  and 
observing  child. 

Political  economy  has  had  much 
the  same  history  as  psychology  in  the 
high  school ;  first  introduced,  and 
then,  upon  the  whole,  discredited, 
and  both  rightly  so,  without  doubt, 
under  the  circumstances.  But  there 
is  a  study  of  economic  forces  and  in- 
teractions actually  at  work  which  is 
highly  interesting  and  important  as 
well  as  of  ethical  content,  and  which 
forms  the  basis  for  unifying  work  in 
history,  geography  and  the  sciences — 
as  the  numerous  points  where  physics 
and  chemistry  touch  processes  of 
manufacture  and  distribution. 

To  sum  up  the  matter  in  terms  of 
the  current  agitation  of  the  correla- 
tion of  studies,  psychology  as  a  con- 
crete study  of  human  nature  in  the 
individual,  and  sociology  as  a  con- 
crete study  of  human  nature  in  its 
organized  forms,  are  the  natural  bases 
for  unification  of  studies  in  the  high 
school,  whether  we  look  at  the  domi- 
nant interests  and   impulses   of    the 


pupil  at  this  age,  or  at  the  material 
studied.^  This  seems  to  me  to  con- 
stitute a  fair  basis  for  the  claim  that 
these  studies  would  introduce  order 
rather  than  confusion,  work  for  ease 
rather  than  for  hardship  in  the  high 
school  economy. 

The  schools  already  have  a  certain 
running  machinery,  a  certain  pre- 
scribed and  a.cqu'iredmodus  operandi  ; 
teachers  have  their  acquired  tastes 
and  habits.  It  is  not  easy  to  read- 
just these.  I  do  not  propose  what  I 
have  said  as  a  model  to  be  at  once 
and  everywhere  conformed  to.  But 
I  believe  the  high  schools  must  soon 
face  the  question  of  affording  a  course 
of  training  for  would-be  teachers  in 
the  lower  grades,  and  that  it  behooves 
those  who  have  any  responsibilities  in 
the  shaping  of  the  educational  struc- 
ture to  give  serious  attention  to  this 
matter,  and  to  shape  the  modifica- 
tions which  continually  occur  in  this 
direction.  When  this  function  shall 
be  taken  in  by  the  high  school,  I 
believe  the  influence  of  the  high 
school  upon  educational  methods 
will  be  at  its  full  tide — a  tide  which 
will  never  ebb. — The  School   Review. 


'It  will  be  noticed  that  I  have  said  noth- 
ing of  the  separate  study  of  systematic  peda- 
gogy. The  omission  is  not  accidental,  but 
the  reasons  cannot  be  given  here.  There  is 
a  certain  division  of  labor  in  the  training  of 
teachers  with  reference  to  which  I  hope  to 
write  in  the  future. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  LOCAL  HISTORY. 


By  Mary  Sheldon  Barnes. 


THE  life  of  history  is  in  the 
sources.  These  are  whatever 
the  men  of  a  bygone  age  have  done, 
or  made,  or  written,  and  left  to  us 
living  men,  as  embodiments  of  their 
own  spirit,  endeavor,  and  ideal. 
The  ruined  brick  church  at  James- 
town, the   crumbling  abode   at   San 


Diego, the  burial  mound  at  Marathon, 
the  fa9ade  of  St.  Mark's,  these  are 
monumental  sources ;  the  old  colonial 
uniform,  the  old  delft  plate,  the 
broken  glass  from  Hadrian's  villa, 
are  what  we  might  call  bric-a-brac 
sources  ;  while  of  records  the  world 
seems  full,  when  once  your  attention 
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is  turned  that  way  ;  old  letters,  with 
strange  old  stamps  and  broken  seals 
of  red  ;  old  sermons,  the  cramped 
hand  crowding  close  to  the  margin 
.  of  the  paper  ;  old  charters  of  curling 
yellow  parchment,  with  royal  seals 
dangling  at  the  end  ;  old  maps,  out 
of  all  proportion,  and  strangely  scrib- 
bled over  with  uncouth  names,  but 
giving  a  vivid  notion  of  the  mysterious 
■nature  of  the  world  in  which  their 
makers  lived ;  endless  newspapers 
and  books,  in  the  great  libraries ; 
endless  autobiographies  and  diaries, 
of  soldiers,  written  in  camp  and  field  ; 
of  pioneers,  written  on  the  lonely  ad- 
venturous frontier ;  of  statesmen, 
written  after  long  days  of  hard  debate  ; 
of  women,  written  in  weary,  anxious 
hours,  while  men  were  fighting,  or 
plowing  in  the  shadow  of  Indian- 
haunted  woods — such  are  some  of 
the  sources  in  which  the  life  of  the 
past  comes  down  into  our  life  ;  and  in 
their  study  alone,  can  we  enter  the 
past  to  which  they  belong,  and  of 
which  they  alone  remain. 

Two  chief  advantages  arise  from 
the  use  of  the  source  in  history  ;  first 
and  foremost,  the  source  brings  us 
into  the  closest  possible  relation  with 
the  past.  The  men  have  passed 
away ;  their  deeds  and  spoken  words 
have  fled  with  time,  but  their  records 
still  remain  ;  things  which  they  have 
made  and  written  with  their  own 
hands,  and  which  we  may  touch  with 
ours ;  things  which  their  eyes  and 
ours  alike  may  look  upon  ;  the  fossils, 
the  imprints,  the  casts  of  a  bygone 
time  which  reveal  to  us  its  life,  its 
paths,  its  points  of  view,  its  loves,  its 
hates  and  dreams.  The  student  gains 
a  sense  of  reality  from  the  source 
that  nothing  else  can  give,  for  through 
the  source  the  men  of  the  past  give 
their  message  directly  without  any 
middleman  to  explain  their  meaning 
away  or  to  make  their  words  suit  his 
own  particular  theory. 

This  is  a  use  which    sources  have 


for  the  student  of  history  ;  to  the 
teacher  they  have  this  use  also  ;  and 
added  to  that,  a  special  pedagogical 
use,  in  that  they  force  his  pupils  to 
look  at  history  in  its  bare  and  rugged 
aspect ;  and  to  re-create  for  themselves 
the  living  man  from  the  broken  torso, 
the  narrow  world  of  Indian  life  from 
the  old  arrow-head,  the  narrow  and 
intense  thoughts  of  the  Puritans  from 
the  blunt  intolerance  of  the  cobbler 
of  Aggawam.  With  the  sources  in 
hand,  he  is  compelled  to  re-create 
for  himself,  to  enter  into  new  points 
of  view,  to  see  and  understand  other 
standards  than  his  own  and  those  of 
the  men  of  his  own  time.  So  he 
learns  to  enquire,  judge,  sympathize  ; 
and  prejudice,  which  is  only  a  kind 
.  of  darkness,  vanishes  in  light. 

The  study  of  local  history  has  an 
especial  advantage  from  this  point 
of  view  ;  for  in  local  history  alone  can 
the  teacher  most  nearly  brmg  his 
pupil  face  to  face  with  all  the  sources, 
and  give  him  the  best  training  that 
history  has  for  him  in  accuracy,  the 
nice  weighing  of  evidence,  the  sym- 
pathetic interpretation  of  the  past. 
In  the  second  place,  through  local 
history,  the  citizen  finds  a  close  and 
intimate  connection  with  the  great 
whole.  The  hills  and  valleys  of  his 
childhood  take  on  the  glamour  of 
romance  that  always  comes  from  the 
touch  of  a  bygone  lite.  Here  the 
Indians  smoked  about  their  council 
fires ;  here  passed  a  Spanish  knight, 
^vmed  cap-a-pie;  here  a  pioneer  first 
broke  the  soil,  and  stood  ready,  gun 
in  hand,  to  protect  his  home  from 
all  invaders,  whether  wild  beasts  or 
wild  men  ;  here  men  sprang  armed  to 
conflict ;  here  they  suffered  and  died 
for  liberty,  independence,  or  per- 
chance for  human  freedom.  Thoughts 
like  these  add  beauty,  pathos,  and 
meaning  to  the  poorest  landscape, 
and  give  to  common  life  the  touch  of 
poetry.  The  traveler  in  Europe  real- 
izes this,  as  he  sees   the  pride   and 
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love  with  which  the  common  people 
look  upon  their  historic  monuments. 
The  great  cathedral  of  Siena,  the  ex- 
quisite bronzes  of  Florence,  the  mem- 
ories of  Tell  among  the  Swiss  moun- 
tains— from  these  breathe  poetry  and 
wonder  for  the  child,  and  an  atmos- 
phere of  charm  which  always  lingers 
in  his  mind  and  eye. 

In  America  our  local  history  has 
not  yet  received  its  full  development. 
We  have  been  careless  of  our  monu- 
ments and  relics,  which,  to  be  sure, 
are  of  a  different  sort  from  those  of 
Europe,  though  no  less  interesting 
and  important  to  preserve.  We 
have,  as  yet,  slight  growth  of  song 
and  story,  clinging  with  living  grace 
to  the  broken  fragments  of  the  past. 
Worst  of  all,  we  do  not  know  our  local 
history.  All  this  the  teacher  can  do 
much  to  change. 

First  of  all,  let  him  ask  himself, 
what  are  the  connections  of  my  city, 
town,  or  vicinity,  with  the  general 
history  of  the  country  ?  Take,  for 
instance,  my  own  native  place,  Os- 
wego— a  dull  little  city  on  our  north- 
ern frontier,  lying  asleep  by  the  blue 
waters  of  Ontario.  Commonplace 
enough  it  looks,  and  no  great  man, 
ne  great  deed  has  signalized  it  ;  but 
let  me  tell  its  connections.  First  of 
all,  its  Indians  were  the  fierce  Iro- 
quois, best  of  all  the  fighting  tribes. 
Their  songs  and  traditions  still  live 
among  their  descendants  ;  their  man- 
ners and  customs,  their  village  and 
forest  life,  are  minutely  described  in 
the  Jesuit  relations.  In  the  soil  are 
still  found  their  arrowheads,  and  on 
their  reservations  they  still  make  their 
primitive  wares  and  fabrics.  In  the 
Colonial  period,  we  have  connections 
with  Champlain,  the  Jesuits,  and  the 
lur  traders.  There  was  still  a  trace 
of  the  old  French  settlement  left 
when  I  was  a  child.  There  are  old 
maps  to  be  seen,  showmg  Oswego  as 
a  wild  wilderness  with  a  fort,   a  river, 


a  few  canoes  and  huts.  In  the  French 
and  Indian  war,  we  were  an  import- 
ant frontier  post,  for  which  the  French 
and  British  fought  back  and  forth. 
Of  the  old  forts  there  still  remain  the 
well-authenticated  sites.  With  the 
Revolution  we  had  but  little  connec- 
tion, but  with  its  close  the  period  of 
our  growth  began.  We  were  in  the 
swim  of  the  great  commercial  and 
industrious  boom  that  sprang  up  from 
the  opening  of  the  Welland  and  the 
Erie  canals.  The  lake  was  white 
with  sails,  and  every  wind  brought  ia 
the  lumber  of  Michigan  and  the 
wheat  of  Ohio  and  Illinois.  There 
stands  our  noble  lighthouse,  and  the 
long  stone  pier,  badly  fallen  to  ruin, 
the  green  grass  springing  up  betweea 
the  stones,  and  old  wharves,  grass- 
grown  too,  where  idle  boys  fish  long 
afternoons  in  the  sun,  while  the  tall 
elevators  have,  one  by  one,  been* 
turned  to  other  uses  or  have  fallen  to 
decay ;  for  our  greatness  and  wealth 
passed  away  with  the  opening  of  the 
railroad,  whose  great  line  of  the  Cen- 
tral passed  to  the  south  of  us.  Our 
fine  canal  with  its  locks  suffered 
decay  as  well,  and  the  old  taverns 
with  their  wide  piazzas  were  deserted 
and  haunted  places.  Still,  life  went 
on  in  Oswego,  and  when  the  Civil 
War  came  we  sprang  to  arms  with 
the  whiles  North ;  our  fields  were 
white  with  tents  ;  in  a  long  shed  by 
the  lake  shore  our  soldiers  ate  their 
rations  ;  along  our  streets  they 
marched  away  amid  tears  and  loud 
huzzas.  To  many  a  house  came 
back  the  story  of  its  hero,  freez- 
ing, fighting,  starving,  dying  for 
what  he  deemed  the  right.  We  child- 
ren picked  lint  for  the  hospitals  ;  one 
of  our  women  marched  away  with  her 
husband,  and  became  a  nurse,  well 
remembered  and  much  beloved  ;  a 
stanch  old  preacher,  white-haired  and 
ruddy-faced,  almost  worshipped  by  hia 
people,  prayed  to  the  God  of  battles 
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every  Sunday  morning  to  strengthen 
the  hands  and  hearts  of  the  North. 

But  I  need  go  no  further,  though 
this  by  no  means  tells  the  story  of 
the  dull  little  town.  What  I  have 
said  is  enough  to  indicate  the  lines 
of  inquiry.  The  next  thing  is  to  see 
what  the  Oswego  teacher  will  do, 
with  all  this  wealth  at  his  command. 
We  have  already  seen  the  value  and 
the  power  of  the  source  in  history  ; 
the  Oswego  teacher  in  Oswego  can 
use  this  for  all  that  this  is  worth.  In 
the  library  he  will  find  the  great  series 
of  the  documentary  history  of  New 
York.  In  these  volumes  the  old 
maps,  the  old  Jesuit  relations,  the 
lists  of  New  York  governors,  the  old 
military  reports,  are  all  embodied. 
He  will  set  the  childrenhunting  there  ; 
ask  one  to  find  the  first  map  which 
has  Oswego  placed  upon  it ;  another 
to  find  who  were  the  first  people  who 
came  there,  and  what  they  came  for  ; 
he  will  exhaust  these  books  of  all 
they  can  tell  about  Oswego.  He  will 
go  with  his  pupils  to  the  county  clerk's 
office  and  see  what  they  can  find  there 
of  the  early  government,  of  the  first 
mayor,  ol  the  first  common  council, 
the  first  board  of  education,  and, 
above  all,  he  will  hunt  up  the  old 
maps.  He  will  take  his  pupils  to  the 
fort,  and  let  them  see  why  it  is  placed 
well  for  defence ;  take  them  to  the 
soldiers'  graveyard,  lying  desolate  on 
the  hill,  let  them  wander  among  the 
graves  and  read  the  old  inscriptions  ; 
take  them  along  the  wharves  and  the 
pier,  and  setting  them  in  the  sun,  let 
them  write  out,  pencil  and  paper  in 
hand,  as  well  as  they  can,  a  descrip- 
tion of  how  it  looked  in  1830.  He 
will  set  them  to  ransacking  their  own 
homes  for  old  letters,  old  newspapers, 
old  relics,  old  bits  of  pottery,  old 
costumes,  old  weapons.  He  will  ask 
some  old  soldier  of  the  Civil  War  to 
come  to  the  school  and  tell  his  story 
of  the  camp  and  the  field. 

.  This  work  with  the  sources   must 


precede  all  else  ;  this  will  make  the 
pupil  familiar  with  places,  persons, 
and  things.  Now  must  begin  the 
next  work.  After  the  material  is  all 
gathered,  then  comes  the  time  to 
question  it.  From  these  sources,  the 
teacher  and  his  pupils  must  recon- 
struct the  local  history  in  ils  orderly 
proportions.  Now  is  the  time  for 
essays,  classified  collections,  public 
exercises,  notebooks,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  paraphernalia  of 
study. 

The  question  which  should  guide 
the  study,  in  the  case  of  Oswego, 
would  be   something  as  follows  : 

First  of  all,  what  was  the  Indian 
population  here?  What  were  their 
manners  and  customs,  their  thought 
and  belief?  What  was  their  welcome 
to  the  white  man,  and  what  has  be- 
come of  them  now?  Then,  who 
were  the  first  explorers  and  settlers  ? 
Where  did  they  come  from,  and  why 
did  they  come?  Why  did  they  settle 
in  this  particular  place  ?  What  were 
their  character,  their  education,  their 
ideals,  faith  ?  How  did  they  make  a 
living  in  their  new  home  ?  What 
were  the  routes  by  which  they  came 
and  by  which  they  were  tied  to  the 
general  net  of  civilization  ? 

Had  we  any  connection  with  any 
of  the  wars  of  the  republic?  Were 
any  of  our  people  at  Valley  Forge,  at 
Yorktown,  at  Lundy's  Lane,  at  Get- 
tysburg ?  Who  were  our  heroes  in 
these  wars  ?  A^ain,  what  connec- 
tions have  we  had  with  the  political, 
intellectual,  and  artistic  worlds  ? 
Has  there  been  a  scholar,  a  statesman, 
a  poet,  who  was  born  in  Oswego,  or 
who  loved  Oswego  as  a  home  ? 

I  have  been  thus  particular  about 
questions  which  should  be  asked,  be- 
cause I  could  thus  most  easily  reveal  the 
wealth  which  this  vein  of  local  his- 
tory may  possess. 

One  important  outcome  of  these 
local  studies  should  be  the  formation 
of  local  historical  collections.     These 
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should  be  the  result  of  the  joint  labors 
of  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  the 
whole  locality,  working  together  in  a 
club.  This  museum  should  gather 
to  itself  the  visible  remains  of  the 
whole  history ;  it  should  contain 
Indian  relics,  pictures  of  native  In- 
dians, photographs  of  historic  sites 
and  buildings ;  all  the  historic  maps 
of  the  locality,  photographs  or  other 
pictures  of  citizens  who  have  been 
prominent  at  critical  periods  ;  old 
costumes  and  uniforms ;  old  dishes, 
utensils,  and  tools  ;  coins,  stamps, and 
portraits — everything,  in  short,  which 
serves  as  a  material  link  between  then 
and  now.  There,  too,  should  be 
found  the  files  of  local  newspapers, 
which  should  be  made  as  complete 
as  possible,  and  as  soon  as  possible 
firmly  bound.  Letters,  diaries,  manu- 
scripts, which  have  a  local  historic 
value,should  be  collected  and  bound, 
or  preserved  in  legible  and  authentic 
copies,  the  originals  being  preserved 
for  the  occasional  reference  of 
scholars.  All  the  literature  that  has 
gathered  about  the  place  should  also 
be  gotten  together — any  poems, 
novels,  biographies,  which  celebrate 
the  place  or  its  citizens.  The  old 
people,  the  old  soldiers,  should  write 
out  or  dictate  their  recollections,  and 
these  manuscripts  be  added. 

There  is  still  another  class  of 
sources  we  should  save  from  oblivion, 
those  of  our  foreign  immigrants.  In 
every  town,  in  every  place,  there  is  a 
large  body  of  European  immigrants. 
Where  did  they  come  from  ?  Have 
they  any  pictures  of  their  old  homes  ? 
Why  did  they  select  this  for  their  new 
home  ?  What  differences  do  they 
find  between  the  old  and  the  new  ? 
Perhaps  they  were  Irish  driven  out 
by  famine,  Germans  driven  out  by 
the  conscription,  Italians  by  heavy 
taxes  and  an  extreme  of  povery  of 
which  we  do  not  dream.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  their  stories  will  be 
found  to  have  interest  and  meaning, 


and  should  find  a  niche  of  their  own 
in  the  museum  and  library  of  local 
history. 

But  should  we,  in  local  history,, 
deal  with  all  the  dull  periods ;  make 
it  a  point  to  know  the  history  thor- 
oughly year  by  year,  or  deal  with  the 
salient  points,  the  vital  connections  > 
Are  we  to  mention  such  details  as 
smuggling  a  dozen  china  handker- 
chiefs, or  a  bushel  of  salt,  or  the  com- 
plaint of  a  citizen  that  his  street  is 
not  kept  in  good  order,  or  that  there 
was  a  squabble  in  the  courtroom  on 
such  a  day,  or  that  a  refractory  mus- 
tang on  a  certain  California  journey 
tried  to  throw  an  imperial  commis- 
sioner as  he  was  crossing  a  stream,  or 
that  the  said  commissioner  was  sea- 
sick on  his  return,  or  that  John  Mul- 
ligan, a  native  of  TuUybamman,  Ire- 
land, came  to  live  in  Syracuse  ? 

As  teachers,  we  may  deal  with 
salient  points,  with  points  of  vital 
growth  and  large  connection.  But  in 
order  to  gain  these  points,  to  make 
these  connections,  somebody  must 
search  through  large  masses  of  mater- 
ial that  may  seem  of  very  little  use, 
and  may  yield  little  of  significance. 
But  there  lies  the  way  ;  if  we  are  to 
know  that  at  a  certain  time, 
in  a  certain  place,  men  lived 
without  law  and  order  until  their 
misery  and  confusion  drove  them 
to  some  effective  government,  you  can 
only  reach  this  conclusion,  if  you  are 
working  with  the  sources,  by  reading 
in  detail  about  this  bushel  of  salt 
smuggled  in,  that  fatal  quarrel  that 
ended  with  a  shot,  the  disappearance 
of  this  herd  of  horses,  rifling  and 
murder  on  this  or  that  lonely  ranch* 
Or  if  you  would  know  that  the  popu- 
lation of  a  certain  place  came  mostly 
from  Ireland  or  from  Spain,  how  can 
you  know  it  except  from  just  such 
details  as  you  may  learn  from  the 
tombstone  or  the  marriage  record, 
in  short  from  such  details  as  that 
John  Mulligan,   native    of    Ireland, 
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came  to  live  in  Syracuse  ?  The  pet- 
tiness disappears  when  the  petty 
detail  is  one  of  a  thousand  strokes 
that  paint  a  great  and  beautiful  pic- 
ture. Or  supposing  that  the  petty 
detail  is  essentially  petty,  has  no  sig- 
nificance in  proportion  to  the  general 
whole,  is  but  a  splash  of  paint  on  the 
wall — is  it  not  worth  something  to 
learn  what  to  reject  as  well  as  what  to 
accept?  To  know  what  has  no 
worth,  as  well  as  to  know  what  has  a 
story  to  tell,  a  place  in  the  picture  ? 


So  local  history  has  its  place  in 
study  and  teaching,  a  place  which 
nothing  else  can  fill.  There  lie  fin- 
ally the  labor,  the  reality,  the  very 
ground  of  history.  There  the  citizen 
finds  his  home  in  the  great  world  of 
time  as  well  as  in  the  great  world  of 
space.  There  he  learns  how  to  in- 
terpret history  through  the  toil  and 
heroism  of  some  few  men  whose  works 
he  has  seen,  whose  words  he  has  read, 
in  whose  footsteps  he  himself  daily 
treads. — Educational  Review. 


THE  PROFESSIONAL  PARENT. 


**  T    AM   the   professional   parent," 

1^     said  a  witty  schoolmaster   not 

long  ago  to  the  present  writer.     Miss 

Buss,    the   schoolmistress  whose   life 

has  just  been    brought  out   by   Miss 

Annie   Ridley,    was    essentially   the 

professional  parent.     She  began   her 

profession  early  and  she  carried  it  on 

late.     From    fourteen    to  sixty-eight 

she  was  never  out  of  the  schoolroom, 

and  during  that  times  she  tells   us  she 

never  once  quarrelled  "even  with  the 

most  absurd "    amateur  of  the  same 

calling.       During    her    lifetime    the 

education       of      middle-class     girls 

underwent  a  revolution,  a  revolution 

aftecting  its  whole  scope  and  meaning. 

And  Miss  Buss    meant  by  education 

not    so    much    learning  as    training. 

She  desired  to  be  a   great  deal  more 

than    an    instructor,    and  was  more 

anxious  about  the  characters  than  the 

capacities    of    her    pupils.     Judging 

from  Miss  Ridley's  account, we  should 

say  Miss   Buss  used  rather  too  freely 

that  excellent  instrument  of  discipline 

the  moral  lecture.     But  this  is  almost 

an  inevitable  snare  to  the  professional 

parent  of  daughters.     The  weapon  is 

light  and   very  effective,   productive, 

too,  in  certain  rather   morbid  natures 

of  great  affection  for  the  skilful  wield- 


er.      Naturally  she  is  apt  to  look  for 
occasions  for  its  use. 

Miss  Buss  began  her  career  in  her 
mother's  little  private  school,  which 
contained  the  germ  of  these  public 
day-schools  for  girls  which  are  now 
killing  the  boarding  schools,  and  alas 
for  her,  poor  thing,  the  incompetent 
governess ;  killing  too  a  more  sub- 
stantial foe,  the  snob  of  the  upper 
micfdle-class,  who  preferred  that  his 
girl  should  grow  up  ignorant  at  home 
rather  than  that  she  should  receive  a 
good  education  on  the  same  form 
with  the  butcher's  daughter.  Thirty 
years  ago,  for  the  first  time,  the  com- 
missioners of  education  began  to  take 
account  of  girls'  schools,  and  sum- 
moned Miss  Buss  as  a  prominent 
schoolmistress  to  give  evidence  before 
them.  Five  years  later  Miss  Buss 
turned  her  private  school  into  a  pub- 
lic one,  putting  it  into  the  hands  of 
ten  trustees,  and  remaining  herself  as 
a  salaried  head-mistress,  drawing 
£i,ooo  a  year,  and  head-money 
amounting  to  another  ;^3oo.  Part  or 
the  whole  of  this  latter  sum  she  several 
times  sacrificed  for  improvements  in 
the  school.  One  would  imagine  that 
it  cannot  have  been  very  easy  for  a 
woman  like  Miss  Buss  to  work  with  a 
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committee,  after  working  alone  so 
long  and  so  successfully.  At  first 
there  must  surely  have  been  rubs. 
But  the  letters  Miss  Ridley  publishes 
contain  very  ievf  complaints ;  one  we 
must  quote  as  a  warning  to  inconsid- 
erate members  of  Councils.  "  They 
ask  me  for  information  that  it  takes 
me  hours  to  work  out,  and  when  I 
have  found  it  they  no  longer  want  it." 
In  another  letter,  written  while  her 
school  was  her  private  property,  she 
gives  some  amusmg  advice  to  a  friend 
who  is  trying  to  form  an  educational 
committee  :  "  I  advise  you  not  to 
allow  two  committees,  one  of  gentle- 
men for  money  matters,  and  one  of 
ladies  for  internal  arrangements. 
They  always  clash  sooner  or  later. 
The  mistress  disagrees  with  the  ladies, 
the  gentlemen  interfere,  and  the 
usual  result  is  that  the  ladies  resign 
in  a  body." 

Men  and  women  to  govern,  but 
only  women  to  teach,  seems  to  have 
been  Miss  Buss's  rule,  a  principle 
which  has  been  adopted  by  nearly  all 
the  public  day-schools.  If  the  aim 
of  the  girls'  school  is  to  give  the  best 
training  possible  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber, we  think  the  day-schools  are 
right.  Given  a  man  and  a  woman  of 
equal  ability  as  teachers,  the  woman 
will  undoubtedly  raise  the  average 
standard  of  a  large  class  to  a  higher 
level  than  the  man,  who,  disregarding 
the  slow  and  inattentive,  will  teach 
the  few  clever  girls  all  that  they  can 
learn,  touching  lightly  in  individual 
cases  on  any  part  of  his  subject  where 
a  special  difficulty  has  been  found. 
The  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  will 
expend  nearly  all  her  force  in  trying 
to  turn  the  class  inside  out,  and  haul 
the  bottom  up  to  the  top  :  then  she 
will  be  conscientious  even  with  the 
cleverest,  and  not  let  them  follow  too 
exclusively  their  own  bent.  The 
result,  we  think,  is  that  clever  girls 
like  to  be  taught  by  a  man,  and  attain 
to  most  scholarship  by  his  help  ;  but 


the  large  body  of  anxious  parents  who 
want  to  do  their  best  by  average  child- 
ren prefer  that  they  should  be  taught 
by  a  woman.  Men-teachers  will 
never  quite  lose  the  feeling  that  know- 
ledge is  only  for  the  few  women.  A 
girl  may  learn  if  she  likes,  a  boy  must 
learn  if  he  can.  Of  course  one  great 
reason  (we  gather  it  to  have  been  Miss 
Buss's  chief  reason)  for  keeping  high- 
school  teaching  for  women  is  that  it 
preserves  for  them  one-half  of  a  good 
profession,  a  profession  for  which  a 
training  is  easily  obtained,  and  in 
favour  of  which  there  is  a  prejudice 
in  the  public  mind.  Types  of  youth 
altar.  Every  ten  years  there  is  some 
change.  We  are  interested  to  find 
that  Miss  Buss  thought  the  most 
marked  ditiference  between  the  girl  of 
the  last  decade  and  her  mother  is  a 
great  increase  of  reserve.  We  wonder 
if  their  growing  independence  is  an- 
swerable for  this,  or  if  it  is  merely  the 
effect  of  living  among  a  great  number 
of  people,  many  of  whom  may  be 
antipathetic  to  each  individual.  Is 
this  the  reason  tor  the  schoolboy's 
reserve  ?  Picking  and  choosing,  in 
other  words,  suspicion  and  proving  of 
companions,  begins  for  little  high- 
school  girls  as  early  as  for  boys. 
Whether  or  no  this  masculine  power 
of  standing  alone  is  an  unmixed  good 
for  all  women  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
Certainly  that  increasing  number  of 
educated  women  who  must  stand 
alone,  are  able  to  do  so  more  happily 
than  their  mothers,  or,  rather,  than 
their  maiden  aunts  ever  were.  To 
quote  a  clever  pupil  of  Miss  Buss's  : 
Britannia  has  now  so  many  middle- 
class  daughters  that, 

"  As  all  of  them  possibly  cannot  be 
wed. 

She  must  give  them  a  good  educa- 
tion instead." 

Miss  Ridley  points  out  how  strong- 
ly Miss  Buss  felt  about  the  necessity 
for  physical  training  for  girls,  and 
how  firrhly  she  set  her    face   against 
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overwork,  even  going  so  far  as  to 
refuse  to  keep  a  girl  whose  parents 
insisted  on  allowing  her  to  work  over 
the  allotted  number  of  hours.  No 
^irl,  she  thought,  should  work  after  7 
o'clock  at  night  or  before  9  o'clock  in 
the  morning ;  and  she  liked  them  to 
have  Friday  evening  free,  and  the 
whole  of  Saturday  after  12  o'clock. 
She  was,  of  course,  like  all  such 
women,  most  successful  in  choosing 
helpers.  Mrs.  Bryant,  her  successor, 
•was  chosen  by  her  and  writes  : — 

"It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  her 
ipossession  of  the  administrator's  gift 
of  relying  with  generous  trust  upon 
her  tried  helpers.  This,  too,  was  in 
her  a  matter  of  the  heart  quite  as 
much  as  of  the  head.  She  felt  about 
them  as  one  with  her  in  a  joint  work 
of  which  in  all  its  phases  she  spoke  as 
"ours"  not  as  "mine."  It  was 
pleasanter,  more  natural  to  her,  to  be 
the  controlling  centre  of  a  plural  will 
than  to  be  a  single  will  governing 
others  with  more  or  less  allowance 
ifor  their   freedom.     As    regards   the 


question  of  the  relation  of  the  head 
to  her  assistants,  this  might  be  de- 
scribed as  the  theory  of  her  practice, 
elastic  as  all  theories  must  be  in  a 
mind  of  truly  practical  genius.  She 
believed  thoroughly  in  the  legal  auto- 
cracy of  the  head  as  the. best  form  of 
school  government,  but  in  her  view  of 
the  autocrat's  standard  for  hmiself  she 
expected  him  to  exercise  rule  with 
due  regard  for  ministers  and  parlia- 
ments." 

We  have  to  be  grateful  to  Miss 
Ridley  for  the  portrait  of  this  strong, 
capable,  successful  schoolmistress, 
and  for  the  little  intimate  touches 
which  show  us  the  rare  but  not  less 
pathetic  repinings  of  a  lonely  woman 
so  useful  to  so  many,  but  not  quite 
necessary  to  one. 

I  would  not  waste  my  spring  of  youth 
In  idle  dalliance :  I  would  plant  rich 

seeds. 
To  blossom  in  my  manhood,  and  bear 

fruit. 
When  I  am  old. — Hillhouse. 
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LEAVING  the  Oriental  countries 
and  following  the  march  of  edu- 
cational progress  we  find  ourselves 
opening  the  doors  of  the  ancient 
classical  nations,  Greece  and  Rome. 

Beginning  with  Greece,  because  of 
^her  greater  antiquity,  let  us  think  of 
the  area  as  about  one-half  that  of  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  the  natural 
form  as  almost  insular,  and  the  coast 
•line  of  greater  proportional  length  than 
that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

The  position,  form,  size,  and  con- 
tour, often  largely  determine  the  his- 
tory of  a  nation's  civilization  ;  and  of 
no   land  is  this    more  true   than   of 


Greece.  Wonderful  physical  advan- 
tages, an  atmosphere  indescribable  in 
its  loveliness  and  most  favorable  to 
health  and  long  life,  beauty  and 
variety  of  scenery  unequalled,  com- 
bined to  make  the  marvellous  history 
of  the  Hellenes. 

Whether  the  first  emigrants  from 
Asia  found  it  occupied  there  is  at  pre- 
sent no  means  of  deciding.  The 
Greek  alphabet  is  unquestionably  of 
Pnce  lician  origin,  and  that  the  Egyp- 
tians as  well  as  Phoenicians  arrived  at 
a  very  early  period  bringing  with  them 
arts,  culture,  and  religious  rights  is 
undoubted. 
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Greek  education  received  its  earliest 
impressions  from  Lycurgus,  Pytha- 
goras, and  Solon,  the  central  idea  of 
the  system  being  that  the  child  was 
the  property  of  the  state,  and  that  all 
domestic  and  personal  interest  must 
yield  to  those  of  the  nation.  Lycur- 
gus placed  his  imprint  upon  Sparta 
and  all  Laconia,  while  Athens  traces 
the  encouragement  of  education  in 
Attica  back  to  the  influence  of  Solon. 
For  the  student  of  educational  history 
these  two  cities,  Sparta  and  Athens 
only  need  claim  attention. 

Every  Greek  child  was  under  public 
inspection  from  the  hour  of  his  birth, 
and  was  trained  with  special  reference 
to  military  service.  The  new-born 
babe,  male  or  female,  was  brought 
before  a  body  of  judges,  which  pro- 
nounced upon  it  the  sentence  of  life 
or  death.  If  promising  and  perfect  in 
form,  it  was  permitted  to  live ;  if 
deformity  or  disease  were  indicated, 
it  was  sentenced  to  death  by  exposure. 

Until  the  age  of  seven  years  all 
children,  in  Sparta,  were  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  care  of  their  natural 
guardians.  After  that  age,  as  was  the 
custom  in  Persia,  the  boys  were  taken 
from  the  care  of  their  motheis,  and 
placed  in  public  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, so  called.  Here  they  were 
trained  to  the  severest  bodily  exercise, 
to  habits  of  obedience,  extreme  dex- 
terity, and  to  a  precision  and  concise- 
ness of  speech  which  is  yet  proverbial. 

The  conditions  of  this  life  were 
more  than  severe  ;  they  were  cruel. 
The  food  was  coarse  and  meager,  the 
clothing  poor  and  insufficient,  being 
the  same  in  all  seasons,  and  the  beds 
rough  and  cold,  made  from  rushes 
gathered  from  the  river  bank,  by  the 
naked  hands  of  the  children.  To 
strengthen  the  body  to  endurance, 
gymnastic  practice  was  almost  con- 
stant, and  consisted  in  running,  leap- 
ing, wrestling,  hurling  the  spear,  and 
throwing  quoits. 

Reading  and  writing  were  neglect- 


ed ;  but  by  constant  association  of  the 
young  with  the  old  much  wisdom  was 
gained,  dignity  of  manner  acquired, 
and  judgment  cultivated.  The  educa- 
tion served  a  double  purpose.  The 
elders  were  more  circumspect  in  man- 
ner and  conversation  because  of  their 
desire  to  influence  youth.  Self- 
control,  temperence,  fortitude,  mod- 
esty, obedience,  and  respect  for  age, 
were  the  forms  of  ethical  instruction. 
Theft  was  encouraged,  and  detection, 
which  was  considered  the  crime,  met 
with  severe  punishment. 

The  education  was  national  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  term,  being  given 
to  both  boys  and  girls  of  the  conquer- 
ing and  ruling  classes.  Girls  received 
nearly  the  same  instruction  as  their 
brothers,  and  the  women  of  Sparta 
became  celebrated  for  their  strength, 
beauty,  and  courage, — a  race  of 
Amazons,  in  whom  love  of  country 
surpassed  maternal  and  all  other 
loves.  When  met  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  facing  the  enemy,  the 
death  of  son,  father,  or  brother  was  a 
matter  of  joy  and  rejoicing. 

The  informing  idea  of  Spartan  edu- 
cation was  to  make  the  body  the 
ready  servant  of  the  will,  and  the 
mind  equally  prepared  to  rule  or 
obey.  The  -word  martini  alone  can 
most  fittingly  characterize  it,  for  even 
the  music  was  chiefly  military  and 
heroic. 

Though  severe  to  cruelty  and 
seemingly  not  intended  to  develop 
the  best  or  spiritual  side  of  the  child's 
nature,  the  means  used  and  the  ends 
sought  were  perfectly  conformable  to 
the  culture  of  the  time.  The  aim 
was  to  make  a  powerful  race  of  war- 
riors independent  in  the  midst  of 
enemies. 

If  the  greatest  perfection  of  any  art 
consists  in  making  the  thing  created 
perform  perfectly  that  which  falls 
within  its  sphere,  then  the  Spartans  in 
their  methods  command  our  respect 
and  admiration.     They  lived   up    to 
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their  ideals  and  produced  Leonidas, 
who  with  his  brave  band  won  for 
himself  and  his  country  immortal 
honor,  and  left  to  the  world  a  standard 
of  heroism  which  has  elevated  the 
patriotism  of  all  nations,  and  brought 
victory  where  without  it  would  have 
been  defeat. 

Leaving  Sparta  and  trying  to 
forget  the  little  bare  feet  marching 
over  rough  roads,  the  bit  of  black 
bread  taken  from  a  miserable  wallet 
and  eaten  by  a  wayside  spring,  the 
uncombed  hair,  and  the  unclean 
chiton  of  her  brave  boys,  let  us  go 
north  to  Athens  where  we  shall  find 
all  is  changed. 

What  Lycurgus  was  to  Sparta, 
Solon,  living  in  the  sixth  century  B. 
C,  was  to  Athens.  Here  he  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  outworking  of  the 
most  perfect  form  of  civilization  pos- 
sible in  a  heathen  land.  Education, 
both  mental  and  manual,  was  encour- 
aged, and  the  way  opened  for  the 
great  work  of  Pericles  in  the  Golden 
Age,  when  means  of  instruction  multi- 
plied, literature  flourished,  and  Athens 
became  the  center  and  school  of  civi- 
lization. 

When  over  the  temple  of  Apollo 
was  placed  the  motto,  "  Know  thy- 
self," blind  obedience  to  custom 
passed  away,  and  the  dawn  of  the 
era  of  free  enquiry  began  to  appear. 
People  were  encouraged  to  look  for 
reason  in  all  things.  Education 
among  the  Athenians  had  not  become 
"the  sum  of  the  intentional  actions 
by  means  of  which  man  attempts  to 
train  his  fellows  to  his  own  ideas  of 
perfection,"  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  a 
result  almost  unpremeditated. 

Athens,  however,  with  her  brilliant 
philosophers,  artists,  poets,  and  his- 
torians, could  not  be  without  well- 
defined  notions  of  pedagogics.  Like 
the  little  Spartan,  the  Athenian  child 
was  left  with  his  parents  until  the  age 
of  six  or  seven  years.  This  first 
period  was  full  of  joy.     Games  occu- 


pied the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
The  boy  learned  to  skip  shells,  as  we 
do  stones,  on  the  Mediterranean. 
He  played  at  leap-frog,  ball,  and 
rolled  hoop  as  if  by  magic.  He 
learned  the  game  of  leap-frog  from  the 
Persians,  who  played  it  long  before 
the  Greeks.  Ball  he  played  to  train 
his  attention,  to  make  him  supple,, 
quick  and  prompt  in  decision.  He 
rolled  a  hollow  hoop  with  sweet- toned 
bells  concealed  within, and  which  gave; 
musical  chimes  as  the  hoop  revolved..- 

But  the  sev^en  years   pass  quickly, 
and  at  their   close  the   nurse  is   ex- 
changed for   a  pedagogue,   and   our 
little  Greek  enters  upon   the  regular 
duties  of  school   life.     He   wears,  a 
simple  garment  called  a  chiton,  made 
of  linen  and  without  sleeves,  fastened 
at  the  shoulder  with   a  single  button. 
He  has  sandals  bound  to  his  feet,  but 
no  hat  on  his  head.     His  pedagogue 
accompanies  him  to  scbool,  goes  with 
him  to  his  games,  and  watches    over 
him  that  he  may  learn  no  evil  habits. 
The  duty  of  the  pedagogue   is  also  tO' 
assist  in  studies,  and  as  occasion  pre- 
sents itself,  to   call  the  attention  of 
his    little    charge    to    the  good  and 
beautiful. 

The  better  schools  have  comfort- 
able rooms  provided  with  seats^ 
waxen  tablets  with  the  stylus  for  the 
younger  pupils,  and  sometimes  parch- 
ment and  ink  for  those  older.  The 
younger  boys — the  girls  are  not  edu- 
cated— begin  at  once  to  learn  to  read 
and  recite  poetry.  The  favorite  read- 
ing books  are  the  "  Iliad,"  the 
"Odyssy,"  and  the  "Fables"  of 
^sop,  the  Egyptian. 

Before  the  pupils  can  write  they" 
begin  orally  the  study  of  the  grand 
and  heroic  in  literature.  The  master 
is  very  careful  as  to  articulation,  ges- 
ture, position  of  head,  arms,  and 
hands.  Graceful  movements  and 
attitudes  only  are  permitted.  When 
they  can  read,  write,  and  count,  the 
lessons  in   music  begin.     All  Greeics= 
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must  be  able  to  join  in  the  sacred 
songs  sung  in  honor  of  the  gods,  to 
join  in  the  soul-stirring  pgein  when 
going  into  battle,  as  well  as  to  give 
pleasure  to  themselves  and  their 
friends.  They  must  be  able  also  to 
run  swiftly,  as  a  soldier  who  could 
not  run  swiftly  was  only  half  a  soldier. 

Swimming  was  taught  almost  uni- 
versally, and  the  greatest  contempt 
was  expressed  by,  "  He  knows  neith- 
er the  alphabet  nor  swimming." 

At  the  age  of  twelve  years,  the 
great  mass  of  boys  relinquished  study, 
and  the  wealthy  entered  upon  the 
higher  course,  which  embraced  gram- 
mar, poetry,  music,  rhetoric,  and 
philosophy. 

The  end  of  Greek  education  difter- 
»ed  from  that  of  the  Spartan  as  widely 
as  the  means.  Tne  Spartan  sought 
strength  of  body,  while  the  aim  of  the 
Greek  was  to  acquire  the  highest  de- 
gree of  beauty.  Tne  means  employed 
by  the  one  brought  a  coarseness  that 


might  be  said  to  be  repulsive  ;  the 
other  a  refinement  that  easily  might 
degenerate,  as  it  did,  into  effeminacy. 

It  failed  in  that  its  highest  aim  was 
to  form  a  beautiful  Greek.  It  was 
imperfect  because  it  was  pagan.  Toe 
Greek  and  Spartan  exposed  infants 
to  a  cruel  death. 

Christ  took  little  children,  deform- 
ed or  diseased,  into  His  arms  and 
blessed  them.  By  Christian  educa 
tion  they  are  regarded  as  the  heritage 
of  God,  and  parents  are  commanded 
to  "  bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and 
admonition  of  the  Lord."  By  pierc- 
ed hands  they  were  lifted  into  new- 
ness and  fulness  of  life.  Cnristian 
education  alone  grasped  the  idea  of 
the  value  of  the  individual  to  himself, 
and  the  way  for  it  was  prepared  by 
Pythagoras,  when  he  recognized  as 
early  as  the  sixth  century  (B.C.)  one 
omnipotent  Ruler,  ani  by  Socrates, 
in  his  belief  in  immortality — of  whom 
more  again. — Primary  Education. 
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By  the  Rev.  John  Watson,  M  A.  (Ian  Maclaren). 


PERHAPS  Hebrew  literature 
with  its  unsuspected  tender- 
nesses and  winsome  simplicities,  does 
not  afford  a  more  felicitous  figure 
than  the  comparison  of  the  changes 
Gad  is  pleased  to  send  upon  His 
children  to  an  eagle  stirring  up  the 
nest  in  which  her  young  are  resting. 
With  instinctive  wisdom  the  mother 
bird  has  chosen  a  ledge  where  the 
home  can  be  built  safe  from  intrusion 
and  alarms  ;  with  laborious  effort  she 
shapes  it  stick  by  stick,  pidding  the 
hardness  with  plumage  from  her  own 
breast.  The  eaglets  are  brought  forth 
in  the  fastness  of  the  everlasting 
rocks ;  they    are   kept   beneath    the 


shelter  of  their  mother's  wings.  Day 
by  day  she  goes  forth  into  the  un- 
known to  get  their  food,  and  they 
open  wide  their  mouths  as  she  returns. 
Wnile  the  young  birds  are  still  help- 
less, the  eagle  does  everything  for 
them  ;  as  they  grow  and  their  wings 
gather  strength,  she  invites  them  to 
fly.  It  is  natural  that  they  should 
be  afraid  to  launch  into  that  awful 
depth  with  their  untried  pinions. 
While  a  nest  remaineth  they  will 
never  dare  to  fly,  and  therefore — so 
the  story  goes—  the  mother  deliberate- 
ly wrecks  her  own  labour  of  love  till 
it  lies  in  ruins,  and  the  fledglings  have 
no  shelter  on  the  windy  height.     She 
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then  allures  them  into  the  air — 
making  short  flights  by  way  of  ex- 
ample, and  safe-guarding  them 
beneath  with  her  wings.  Driven  from 
their  security  and  tempted  into  the 
blue,  the  young  eagles  make  their 
great  venture. 

Very  tenderly  and  very  carefully 
does  our  Father  prepare  for  His 
children  an  environment  in  this  life, 
that  at  no  time  we  may  be  defence- 
less. One  nest  after  another,  is  built 
out  of  many  circumstances,  all 
touched  and  softened  by  the  Divine 
Love ;  from  the  beautiful  world  into 
which  we  are  born,  to  the  house  that 
a  hundred  sacred  associations  have 
made  home.  We  settle  down  in  each 
nest  with  a  sense  of  rest  and  finality, 
and  have  no  wish  to  risk  ourselves  in 
the  depths  outside  our  little  life.  Left 
to  ourselves  we  had  never  cherished 
any  spiritual  ambition  ;  we  had  never 
wished  to  use  our  wings.  But  Pro- 
vidence, sometimes  by  rude  shocks, 
sometimes  by  gentler  compulsions, 
dislodges  us  from  cur  place  and  casts 
us  forth  where  we  must  fly  or  be 
dashed  to  pieces.  The  great  changes 
of  life  are  moments  of  supreme  adven- 
ture, when  we  bid  good-bye  to  the 
homes  which,  with  a  hundred  familiar 
surroundings,  bid  us  stay  and  commit 
ourselves  to  the  unknown,  with  its 
depths  below  and  its  heights  above. 
Every  new  departure  is  an  abandon- 
ment of  security  ;  it  is  an  expedition 
into  an  unexplored  and  mysterious 
region.     It  is  a  venture  of  the  soul. 

Changes  are  one  of  the  surest 
means  for  bracing  and  quickening 
character.  Within  the  bounds  of  un- 
eventful and  secured  circumstances, 
where  frcm  childhood  to  old  age  life 
flows  evenly,  smoothly,  slowly,  with 
no  rapids,  no  pools,  no  rocks,  a  type 
of  character  is  foimed  that  is  not 
without  beauty.  It  is  gentle,  tender, 
thoughtful,  but  it  cannot  be  strong. 
Where  life  has  had  its  emergencies, 
its  agonies,  its  surprises,  its  specula- 


tions, it  has  its  highest  possibilities. 
When  men  have  put  forth  from  the 
shore  in  search  of  a  new  world,  when 
they  have  staked  their  all  upon  a 
new  enterprise,  when  they  have  faced 
a  I  evolution  in  life,  they  grow  resolute 
and  strenuous.  It  was  his  emigration 
from  his  father's  house  into  an  un- 
known country  that  brought  Abraham 
to  his  height.  The  crisis  in  Moses*^ 
career  was  his  surrender  of  princely 
luxury,  and  his  identification ofhimself 
with  a  horde  of  slaves.  A  handful  of 
Jewish  peasants  have  changed  the 
face  of  the  world,  because  there  was 
in  them  the  heart  to  answer  the  call 
of  Jesus.  No  one  can  ever  imagine 
what  power  may  be  lying  unused  and 
hidden  till  a  man  is  driven  off  his 
ledge,  where  he  has  been  fed  and 
warmed,  without  fear  and  without 
thought.  Do  not  judge  him  while  he 
has  only  fluttered  his  wings  at  the 
coming  of  food;  wait  till  he  stretches 
them  to  go  up  to  heaven.  It  is  in 
the  throes  of  a  revolution  a  nation 
comes  fo  birth  :  it  is  in  the  moment 
of  change  the  soul  awakes. 

Among  the  various  changes  in 
ordinary  life  four  are  conspicuous,  and 
the  first  comes  when  one  leaves  home 
for  the  first  time,  and  makes  his 
plunge  into  the  world.  It  does  not 
matter  very  much  whether  he  is 
going  to  a  public  school  or  to  busi- 
ness in  a  great  city  :  he  is  beginning 
life  on  his  own  account.  As  the  day 
draws  near — a  day  no  one  can  ever 
forget,  when  he  passes  out  of  the  old 
homestead  for  the  first  time — there  is 
a  tumult  in  the  heart.  The  unspeak- 
able privileges  of  a  good  home — the 
daily  oversight,  the  spoken  advice,  the 
kindly  (  fiices,  the  sense  of  protection, 
the  warmth  of  love,  suddenly  arise 
before  the  memory  and  are  appre- 
ciated to  the  full,  just  as  they  are 
about  to  be  lost.  The  vague  dangers 
of  the  new  life,  its  strange  faces,  un- 
accustomed duties,  lonely  circum- 
stances, unexpected  temptations,  pos- 
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sible  hostilities,  powerfully  affect  the 
imagination  and  darken  the  future. 
The  lad  does  his  best  to  showa  smiling 
face,  for  the  sake  of  those  he  is  leaving, 
and  he  recognizes  that  this  outgoing 
is  inevitable,  but  there  would  be 
something  wrong  with  him  if  his  heart 
-did  not  sink  and  his  eyes  were  not 
■dashed  with  tears  at  the  turn  of  the 
road.  These  emigrations  are  very 
trying  for  those  that  go  and  those  who 
stay,  but  both  live  to  appreciate  their 
purpose.  Within  a  few  years,  and 
perhaps  not  without  a  few  bitter 
•experiences,  the  raw,  unformed  lad 
changes  into  a  man,  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  with  serious  views  of 
life,  with  a  knowledge  of  affairs,  with 
brave  plans  of  service.  It  had  been 
a  cruel  kindness  to  save  him  from 
this  experience ;  it  is  a  happy  con- 
dition of  things  after  all  that  sends 
us  forth  from  the  best  of  Edens  on 
our  "  wander  year." 

Another  momentous  change,  and 
one  whose  effect  on  character  is 
greatly  overlooked,  is  marriage.  It 
•will  ever  remain  a  chief  mystery  of 
human  experience,  that  at  the  sight 
of  a  face  and  the  sound  of  a  voice 
that  yesterday  were  strange,  or  rather 
at  the  vision  of  a  soul,  and  the  sense 
of  an  established  harmony,  a  whole 
life  will  be  turned  upside  down.  A 
new-born  passion,  joyful,  masterful, 
inspiring,  seizes  the  nature,  and  in  a 
day  has  eclipsed  the  affections  of 
youth,  and  erased  the  plans  of  early 
manhood  as  if  they  had  never  been 
made,  so  that  one  could  leave  father 
and  mother,  and  could  change  his 
country  and  his  calling.  No  words 
can  appraise  the  suddenness  and 
sway  of  love,  before  which  prudence 
and  selfishness  yield  and  vanish.  It 
is  natural  that  literature  should  give  a 
solitary  place  to  love  among  the 
■motives  of  life  :  it  is  amazing  that 
ordinary  people  never  seem  to  take 
love  at  its  full  value.  Surely  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that,  excluding  cer- 


tain profound  religious  experiences 
given  to  few,  love  is  the  most  irre- 
sistible force  in  the  story  of  the  in- 
dividual, and  marriage  the  most 
dominant  event.  For  two  human 
beings  to  enter  into  this  unreserved 
and  irrevocable  relationship  with  its 
committal  of  body  and  soul,  of  joy 
and  peace,  of  all  life's  labour  and 
ideals,  into  one  another's  hands,  is  a 
supreme  act  of  trust  and  a  last  risk. 
A  divine  instinct  calls  us,  and  is 
justified  in  the  end.  Some  lives  may 
be  broken  in  this  flight,  or  done  to 
death  in  black  chasms  of  suffering 
and  shame,  but  for  most  marriage 
becomes  a  perfect  discipline  of 
character.  Thoughtful  and  serious 
p  ople  come  nearer  still  to  the  heart 
of  things,  and  see  the  veil  lifted  from 
the  mysteries  of  being.  Careless  and 
frivolous  people  are  solemnised  by  an 
immense  responsibility  and  are  deep- 
ened by  an  unselfish  passion.  No 
experience  will  teach  the  lesson  of 
sacrifice  so  successfully,  none  invest 
it  with  such  charm.  The  laws  of  life 
have  many  exceptions,  and  some 
choice  souls  have  come  into  their 
full  estate  in  solitude ;  but  for  most 
this  daring  experiment  has  been  the 
crown  of  life. 

The  third  change  is  more  prosaic, 
and  yet  in  its  way  very  trying  and 
very  influential,  and  it  is  shifting  one's 
home.  After  one  has  lived  for  some 
time  in  the  same  place,  he  acquires  a 
feeling  of  permanence.  He  has  grown 
into  his  house  till  it  fits  him  like  a 
shell ;  he  has  completed  a  circle  of 
friends  who  among  them  afford  all  he 
needs ;  he  has  fitted  the  routine  of 
the  day  to  particular  hours,  to  a  cer- 
tain road,  to  various  expedients  ;  he 
has  a  pew  in  church,  where  alone  he 
can  enjoy  a  sermon  ;  he  has  found  a 
piece  of  work  that  is  suited  to  his 
powers.  Here  he  has  lived,  here  he 
expects  to  live,  and  here  he  expects 
to  die.  In  fact,  he  is  in  a  nest,  and 
one   sees   him  every  year  snuggling 
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■down  into  its  comfort  with  great  con- 
tent, when,  perhaps  without  any 
warning,  he  is  sent  forth.  Another 
environment,  with  a  new  house,  new 
-faces,  new  customs,  a  new  church,  is 
no  Hght  trial  to  any  man  above 
middle  age.  Why  should  Providence, 
which  fitted  up  this  home  so  mind- 
fully not  have  left  me  in  it  till  I 
-changed  into  the  house  not  made 
with  hands  ?  Very  likely  because  the 
change  will  vivify  and  renew  the  soul, 
as  a  visit  to  foreign  parts  quickens 
the  intellect  grown  jaded  and  com- 
monplace. A  new  voice  may  give  a 
tiew  evangel.  Breaking  up  conven- 
tionalities may  lay  the  mind  open  to 
iresh  ideas.  A  variety  of  service 
may  afford  the  opportunity  for  in- 
spiration. The  change  may  be  into 
a  wider  place,  where  the  wind  of  God 
blows  as  it  iisteth  round  the  soul — 
nothing  between. 

Some  changes  can  be  avoided — 
whether  for  good  or  ill  is  another 
matter  :  but  one  awaiteth  us  all,  when 
the  whole  circumstances  of  this  life 
shall  be  shattered  in  a  moment,  and, 
willing  or  not  willing,  every  one  of  us 
shall  go  forth  into  the  unseen.  This 
is  the  final  venture  of  the  soul,  and  a 
most  tender  Providence  prepares  us 
for  it  by  many  hints  and  warnings. 
A  sharp  illness,  some  failing  of  mind, 
a  general  decay,  or  the  departure  of 
a  friend,  are  all  a  loosening  of  the 
:nest  and  a  command  to  be  ready  for 


flight.  What  an  outgoing  it  is,  over 
the  brink,  where  we  can  see  nothing 
below  or  above,  where  we  can  feel 
nothing  under  our  feet  !  Is  it 
cowardly  for  the  average  person  to 
tremble  at  this  last  emigration — this 
departure  into  an  untried  and  vacant 
abyss  ?  Yet  let  us  not  lose  heart  or 
be  unfaithful.  A  great  abyss  it  is, 
as  if  one  should  cast  himself  from 
the  height  of  a  precipice  into  the  air. 
But  it  is  not  untried,  for  with  every 
change  from  childhood  an  excursion 
has  been  attempted  into  the  unknown. 
It  was  only  a  flutter  on  the  edge,  but 
still  it  proved  that  we  had  wings,  and 
we  came  back  to  our  resting-place 
unhurt  and  undismayed  This  time 
we  shall  not  return  ;  our  wings  will 
have  to  serve  us  longer.  And  the 
abyss  is  not  empty,  for  never  have  we 
gone  out  in  any  journey  of  the  soul 
but  God  was  with  us,  guiding  us  when 
we  had  no  longer  our  earthly  father, 
revealing  Himself  through  the  sacra- 
ment of  human  love,  dwelling  where 
we  dwell,  as  with  the  pilgrim  patri- 
archs. The  hands  that  curiously  con- 
structed this  kindly  nest  are  the  same 
that  will  take  it  down.  The  wings 
which  covered  us  in  our  callow  child- 
hood here  will  bear  us  up  out  yonder. 
The  God  who  is  here,  is  there  and 
everywhere.  The  wide  and  open 
space  is  full  of  sunlight,  and  under- 
neath our  souls  for  ever  shall  be  the 
everlasting  arms.  — Sunday  Magazine. 


NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


Culture  Teaching  in  the 
Schools. — A  long  experience  among 
children  of  all  nationalities,  and 
especially  among  the  very  poor,  leads 
me  to  see  the  importance  of  culture. 
By  this  I  mean  that  rough  way  of 
doing  things  that  separates  the  lower 
from  the  upper. 


(i)  I  found  it  to  be  of  benefit  to 
greet  each  pupil  in  the  morning  and 
to  say  farewell  at  night.  I  explained 
to  them  that  no  one  went  into  a 
friend's  house  without  a  word  of  greet- 
ing. Then  I  always  met  them  pleas- 
antly. If  they  had  been  sick  or  any 
one  in  the  family  had  been  I  inquired 
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about  this.  I  know  many  pupils 
come  to  school  solely  to  tell  me  of 
home  matters  and  ask  my  advice.  I 
was  to  them  one  who  was  interested 
in  what  was  going  on  at  home. 

(2)  I  gave  attention  to  the  manners, 
personal  habits,  etc.  Picking  the 
nose  and  teeth,  scratching  the  head, 
yawning,  blowing  the  nose  (no  hznd- 
kerchief  being  used),  and  the'whole 
train  of  animal  habits  I  set  them 
against.  I  told  them  that  animals, 
not  human  beings,  did  those  things. 
I  deemed  success  in  this  a  valuable 
end  attained. 

(3)  As  to  cleanliness  I  insisted 
upon  clean  hands  and  faces ;  the 
shoes  and  clothes  brushed,  and  the 
hair  combed.  To  reach  this  for  a 
time  I  kept  a  comb,  a  hair  and  clothes 
brush,  and  a  box  with  shoe  brushes. 
This  last  the  boys  kept  supplied  with 
blacking.  There  was  a  daily  inspec- 
tion of  the  hands,  The  pupils  mar- 
ched before  me  and  laid  their  hands 
on  a  book  for  a  long  enough  time  for 
me  to  decide  whether  they  should  be 
washed  or  not.  Those  who  had  clean 
hands  received  a  card  marked  "  Hands 
Clean  ; "  to  the  rest  I  say  nothing.  I 
have  an  inspector  to  look  at  the  shoes. 
To  poor  clothes  I  say  nothing,  only  I 
do  say,  "  Poor  clothes  are  not  a  dis- 
grace, but  unclean  ones  are.''  This 
inspection  and  comment  has  wrought 
great  moral  effects  in  my  class.  Espec- 
ially do  I  praise  a  child  with  poor 
clothes  who  is  clean. 

(4)  Quite  a  number  of  my  pupils 
brmg  their  lunch  ;  I  saw  they  wrapped 
it  in  newspaper  and  ate  roughly.  I 
insisted  on  a  clean  napkin  being  used 
to  wrap  the  food  in  and  that  it  be 
spread  on  the  desk  before  them  and 
the  crumbs  be  gathered  in  it  and 
shaken  in  a  basket  or  out  of  the  win- 
dow and  not  brushed  on  the  floor. 
Nor  would  I  allow  them  to  walk  about, 
but  sit  and  eat  decently  and  slowly. 
Sometimes  one  pupil  reads  funny 
things  while  the  others   eat,       I    dis- 


cussed home  eating  with  them   and* 
this  incident  grew  out  of  it : 

A  girl  of  15  came  to  me  one  morn- 
ing and  told  me  she  had  determined) 
to  effect  a  revolution  at   home  ;  that 
the   table   always  sat  up  against  the 
wall  and  usually  there  was   no   table- 
cloth ;  that  each  helped  himself,  etc. 
I    encouraged    the   idea  and  in  a  few 
days  she  told  me  that  she  had  the  table 
drawn  out  for  dinner,  a  clean  cloth- 
put  on,  the  father  was  persuaded  to- 
put  on  his  coat,  and  all  but  she  were 
seated  ;  she  did  the  waiting ;  all  had 
napkins.     She  had  fried  some  oysters 
and  when  her  father  ate  one  he  cried 
out,  "Why,  this  is  all  like  Vander- 
bilt !  "     It  was  evidently  a  great  and; 
an  unusual  day.     This  ^irl  shed  tears 
telling  me  and  I  shed  tears,  too,  for  I 
sympathized  with  this  effort  to  bring, 
culture  into  her  own  home.     It  may 
seem  to  some  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  all  pupils  to  furnish  napkins  in 
school  as  proposed.       In  my  case  B 
got  two  dozen  given  to  me  by  a   lady 
to  whom   I  told  my  need,  for  use  in- 
the  school      I  told  the  pupils  they 
need  not  get  costly  ones,  and  showed 
them  some  made  from  salt  bags.     I 
told  my  pupils  that  Pope  said,  "  Man- 
ners make  the  man,"  and  explained, 
the  meaning  ;  that    boys,    when    they 
applied  for   places,  were  judged  by 
their  manners.    A  boy  came  to  tell  me 
he  had  got  a  place  and  that  he  heard 
a  man  say,  "  He  has  good  manners." 
He  felt  it  was  this  that  had  got  him. 
the  place. 

In  my  visits  to  parents  it  is  not  that 
they  are  poor  that  I  pity  thenij  but 
their  lack  of  knowing  how  to  live 
more  decently  than  they  do.  I  was 
only  lately  consulted  by  a  mother  as 
to  what  her  daughter  shouM  do  (she 
had  not  been  a  pupil  of  mine) ;  she 
was  nearly  17  years  of  age  and  too 
evidently  lacking  in  manners  to  enable 
her  to  get  a  place  as  lady's  maid  or 
housekeeper  above  the  grade  of  a 
servant  ;    indeed    she    could    hardly 
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aspire  to  be  a  waitress  in  a  boarding 
house,  and  yet  the  parents  were 
Americans.  The  first  step  to  advance- 
ment in  the  lower  class  is  learning  the 
manners  of  the  higher  class.  We  as 
teachers  must  attend  to  this  ;  we  are 
recognized  as  belonging  to  this  higher 
class  ;  we  ought  to  belong  to  it.  In  a 
class  in  my  Sunday-school  the  man- 
ners are  simply  atrocious ;  the  teacher 
It  trying  her  best  to  save  their  souls 
and  neglects  to  have  them  treat  her 
and  each  other  with  respect.  In  our 
work  we  must  insist  on  good  manners 
at  all  events,  and  I  hold  they  will  learn 
and  think  all  the  faster  for  having 
good  manners. — E.  T.  Fairchild,  in 
the  S(hoolJournal. 


How  Some  Teachers  Waste 
Time. — By  :  i.  Ignorance  in  organ- 
izing classes.  2.  Giving  unnecessary 
directions.  3.  Coming  to  school 
without  a  definite  plan  of  work.  4. 
Speaking  when  pupils  are  not  giving 
attention.  5.  Giving  orders  and 
immediately  changing  them.  6. 
Speaking   too   loud   and   too   often. 

7.  "  Getting  ready  "  to  do  something. 

8.  Allowing  pointless  criticisms, 
questions  and  discussions.  9.  Ask- 
ing pointless  wandering  questions  and 
going  off  on  "  tangents  "in  recitations. 
10.  Explaining  what  pupils  already 
know.  II.  Explaining  what  pupils 
should  study  out  for  themselves.  12. 
Repeating  questions.  13.  "  Pick- 
ing "  at  pupils.  14.  Repeating 
answers  after  pupils.  15.  Giving 
muddy  explanations  to  conceal  ignor- 
ance. 16.  Using  the  voice  where  the 
eyes  would  be  more.  17.  Asking 
questions  that  can  be  answered  by 
yes  or  no.  18.  Failing  to  systema- 
tize knowledge. — Educational  Record. 


The  Maxim  Gun. — Maxim's 
is  the  latest  improved  machine  gun. 
It  is  somewhat    like   a    small    brass 


cannon,  or  swivel  gun,  and  may  be 
pointed  in  any  direction  :  "  The  gun 
loads  itself.  It  utilizes  the  recoil,  so 
that  (as  the  cartridges  are  strung  on  a 
belt,  that  carries  fr.^m  150  to  400 
rounds)  every  kick  of  the  gun  throws 
out  the  exploded  cartridge  on  one 
side  of  the  gun,  and  on  the  other 
throws  the  next  cartridge  into  place, 
so  that  the  discharge  is  incessant. 
As  long  as  one  keeps  his  finger  on 
the  button,  the  firing  goes  on,  the  gun 
throwing  1 1  minie  bullets  a  second — 
666  a  minute  !" — The  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press. 


Bad  Days. — There  are  good  days- 
and  bad  days  in  school.  There  are 
days  when  even  good  children  are 
naughty — or  may  be  made  to  be. 
The  cause  of  the  bad  day  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  assigned  ;  but  such 
days  must  be  provided  for.  The 
teacher  should  be  sprightly  and  smil- 
ing on  the  bad  day  ;  then  she  is  full 
of  encouragement  and  ready  with 
devices ;  there  will  be  bright  songs 
and  novelties  that  break  the  charm 
and  cause  the  tendency  to  laziness, 
mischief,  and  disobedience  to  dis- 
appear. To  meet  the  rising  tide  of 
evil  with  force  shows  bad  judgment ; 
the  bad  day  is  often  brought  on  by 
want  of  tact. — Educational  Record. 


Your  Thoughts  — As  if  a  man 
were  author  of  his  own  thoughts  any 
more  than  of  his  own  existence  I  A 
man  can  but  so  live  with  the  life 
given  him,  that  this  or  that  kind 
of  thoughts  shall  call  on  him, 
and  to  this  or  that  kind  he  shall 
not  beat  home. — George  Macdonald. 

The  spirit  which  animates  the 
teacher,  and  the  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  which  distinguish  him,  will 
always  be  worth  more  than  the  best 
processes. — Compayre. 
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PUBLIC  OPINION. 


Other  People's  Opinions. — 
While  we  recognize  that  there  may  be 
honest  differences  of  opinion  on  all 
subjects  of  inquiry,  and  that  we  should 
be  tolerant  of  those  who  differ  from 
us,  it  does  not  follow  that  all  opinions 
are  entitled  to  equal  respect.  Each  is 
to  be  judged  by  itself  and  on  its  own 
merits.  We  may,  and  indeed  should, 
dispute  the  opinion  that  we  believe  to 
be  erroneous,  that  out  of  the  debate 
we  may  reach  the  truth,  whatever  it 
may  be.  But  this  does  not  imply 
intolerance  exhibited  toward  those 
who  hold  the  wrong  opinion,  especi- 
ally when  we  know  they  are  con- 
scientious and  have  done  some  honest 
thinking  on  the  subject.  We  should 
rather  welcome  those  who  dispute 
with  us  because  they  honestly  dis- 
agree with  us,  than  the  so-called 
friends  who  play  upon  our  vanity  by 
pretending  to  agree  with  all  we  say. — 
Minneapolis  Times. 


The  Normal  Index  has  the  follow- 
ing sensible  words  upon  professional 
ethics,  which  is  a  subject  too  often 
neglected  by  some  classes  of  teach- 
ers :  '*  A  lawyer  will  not  criticise  the 
conduct  of  another  member  of  the  bar 
outside  of  the  court  room.  Neither 
do  ministers  condemn  one  another. 
If  a  mistake  has  been  made,  they  are 
the  last  to  believe  evil  reports.  They 
uphold  rather  than  condemn,  until 
convinced  of  the  guilt  of  the  accused 
party.  No  physician  will  try  to 
injure  the  practice  of  another  phys- 
cian.  Professional  courtesy  is  found 
everywhere  except  among  teachers. 
All  seem  anxious  to  rise,  though 
many  others  may  be  pulled  down. 
It  is  no  wonder  that  they  are  not 
respected  as  members  of  an  honored 
profession  should  be.  But  few  work 
for  the  profession.  Each  one  is 
looking  out  for  himself.  If  by  unj  ust- 
ly  criticising  the  work  of  another  he  can 
secure  a  good  position,  it  is  all  right." 
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The  town  of  Deseronto,  in  Canada, 
where  there  are  several  large  lumber 
mills,  is  partially  lighted  by  gas  made 
from  sawdust.  The  sawdust  is  charg- 
ed in  retorts  which  are  heated  by  a 
wood  fire,  the  gas  from  the  retorts 
passing  into  a  series  of  coils  and 
thence  into  the  purifiers  which  are 
similar  to  those  used  for  coal  gas. 
Lime  is  the  principal  purifying  agent 
employed.  When  it  passes  out  of  the 
retorts  the  gas  possesses  an  odor 
much  less  disagreeable  than  that  of 
■ordinary  lighting  gas,  and  resembles 
somewhat  that  of  the  smoke  from  a 
fire  of  green  wood  or  leaves.  The 
-works  in  use  are   small,   turning   out 


daily  540  cu.  meters  of  gas,  for  the 
production  of  which  about  two  tons 
of  sawdust  are  required.  A  man  and 
boy  furnish  all  the  labor  needed  at 
the  works.  The  gas  in  an  ordinary 
burner  gives  an  illumination  of  about 
18  c.  p.  The  best  quality  comes 
from  resinous  woods.  A  quantity  of 
100  kg.  of  sawdust  leaves  a  residue 
of  20  kg.  of  charcoal. — Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal. 


Iceland  and  the  Desert  of 
Sahara,  Elek.  Zeit,  Dec  12  — 
Various  towns  of  the  island  are  to  be 
connected  by  telephone,  the  plant 
being  installed  by  an  American  com- 
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pany.  It  is  thought  that  it  will  not 
be  long  before  the  island  will  be  con- 
nected with  Europe  by  telegraph  by 
way  of  the  Shetland  Islands,  the  cost 
being  borne  partly  by  England, 
France  and  the  United  States,  which 
countries  take  part  in  the  fishing  and 
are  also  interested  in  obtaining 
weather  reports  from  the  island. — 
-Tlie  Electrical  World. 


ST.  MONANS,  FIFE. 
By  J.  K.  Lawson. 

There  it  rests,   with  its  back  to  the 

brae, 
The  jumbled,  zigzag,  grey  old  town  ; 
Roofs  red  and  brown — roofs   purple 

and  grey, 
'Blue-dim     through    reek    from    the 

chimneys  blown ; 
Hoofsslanting,  triform,  jutting, square, 
With  skylights  yawning  wide  for  air. 
And  gables — gables  everywhere  ! 

Low  in  the  lap  of  the  land  it  lies, 

On  the  knees  of  the  shore  serene  and 
grey  ; 

The  earth's  green  arms  about  it 
thrown. 

Its  feet  on  the  rocks  where  the  sea- 
mew  flies, 

And  ever  with  mournful  monotone. 

Ebbing  and  flowing  the  sea-tides 
sway — 

Ebbing  and  flowing  forever  and  aye. 

Dark  on  the  sunset's  ruddy  gold, 
The  old  church-tower  on  the  western 

height ; 
Tiie  sturdy  church,  six  centuries  old. 
On  the  edge  of  the   wave,  with   the 

town  in  sight ; 
Where  pray  the  living,  where  find  re- 
pose 
The  generations  whom  no  man  knows. 

Boats  in  the  harbor — nets  on  the  brae, 
Sunbrowned  fishers  upon  the  pier; 


Women     light-ankled,     defc-handed, 

gay, 
Ready  to  answer  with  joke  or  jeer ; 
Children  who  make  the  old  village 

ring 
With  the  games  they  play,   the  songs 

they  sing. 

Oh,  here  Life  steps  to  a  heartsome 
strain  ; 

Each  for  the  love  of  them  works  for 
his  own  ; 

And  not  for  any  man's  single  gain. 

For  a  master's  profit  to  sweat  and 
groan  : 

And  blithely  the  sails  with  a  stout 
'•yoho  !" 

To  the  mast-head  rise  as  they  out- 
ward go. 

Come  luck,  come  lack,  one  deal  to 

each  : 
Nor  fear  nor  favor  the  fisher  knows, 
As   he   sails   away    from    the   happy 

beach. 
When  the  fish  are  rife  and  a  fair  wind 

blows  ; 
And  what  though  a  grave  in  the  sea 

his  lot  ? 
Holds  it  one  hollow  where   God  is 

not? 

Ah  !  still  do  I  dream  of  that  grey  old 

shore. 
Its  murmur  of  waves,   its  sheltering 

calm ; 
The  hearty  speech  and  the  open  door. 
And  the  welcome  word  that  fell  like 

balm — 
Till  over  my  soul  in  a  flood-tide  free, 
My  long-lost  faith  flowed  back  to  me  ; 
Yea,  the  heart  of  my  youth  I  found  m 

thee. 
Oh  grey  St.  Monans,  beside  the  sea. 
— Chambers'  Journal. 


"  You  may  be  perfectly  sure  that  if 
you  thoroughly  prepare  yourself  for 
a  place  of  influence,  the  place  will 
one  day  be  given  you." — Marcus 
Dods. 
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EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Old  Eoys'  i\ssociATioN. 

The  members  of  the  old  school, 
which  has  at  present  its  home  in 
the  schcol  building  on  Jaivis  St., 
had  a  most  successful  and  enthusiastic 
gathering  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of 
last  month.  The  Old  Boys'  Associa- 
tion has  made  a  good  beginning. 
The  spirit  and  unity  shown  at  the 
meeting  will  assuredly  secure  most 
valuable  ends,  both  for  the  school 
and  for  education.  We  give  the  text 
of  the  constitution  in  full,  (it  may  prove 
useful  to  other  schools)  also  the  list  of 
officers.  The  address  of  the  Secre- 
tary, Rev.  William  Carter,  M.A.,  is 
899  Queen  St.  West,  and  that  of  the 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Donald, 
Barrister,  28  Toronto  St. 


OFFICERS  : 

Hon.  President,  Arch.  MacMurchy^ 
MA. ;  President,  Prof.  Baker,  Uni- 
versity of  Toronto  ;  Vice  Presidents, 
F.  F.  Manley,  M.A.  ;  G.  A.  Chase, 
B.A.,  Jas.  Ryrie,  Merchant  ;  Secre- 
tary, Rev.  William  Carter,  M.A,  ;. 
Treasurer,  Robert  C  Donald,  Bar- 
rister. 

DIRECTORS : 

C.  H.  Ritchie,  Q.C. ;  H.  H.  Dew- 
art,  County  Crown  Atiomey  ;  Geo.  E. 
Shaw,  B.A. ;  Sam.  Hughes,  M.P. ; 
Bernard  Jennings,  Barker;  Angus 
MacMurchy,  Banister,  G.  T.  B.  Gur- 
nett  P.  O.  Ins  p.  cfflce  ;  Walter 
Merri(k,  C.  J.  Currie,  undergraduates^ 


CONSTITUTION  OF  T.  G.  S.  0.  B.  A. 


Preamble. —  It  having  been  considered  advisable  to  form  an  Associa- 
tion of  members  of  the  old  Toronto  Grammar  School  and  its  successor  in- 
stitutions, it  has  been  decided  to  organize  such  a  unicn,  to  be  called  the 
Toronto  Grammar  School  Old  Boys' Associaticn. 

Name,  Objects.  I. — The  objects  of  the  Association  shall  be  to  maintain 
and  increase  the  friendly  relations  existing  among  all  those  who  are  and  have 
been  members  of  the  School,  and  to  co-operate  in  every  legitimate  way  m 
advancing  the  welfare  of  the   institution. 

Members  :  II. — The  Principal,  Masters  and  ex  Masters,  beys  of  the  Fifth 
and  Sixth  Forms  in  the  School,  and  all  male  ex-pupils  are  eligible  for  mem- 
bership. 

Officers  :  III. — The  OflScers  of  the  Association  shall  be,  an  Hon.  Presi- 
dent who  shall  be  the  Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institute,  Jarvis  St.  a  Presi- 
dent, three  Vice  Presidents,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  together  with  nine 
Directors  and  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Committee.  The  President,, 
Vice  Presidents,  Secretary,  Treasurer  and  Directors  shall  te  elected  by  ballot, 
at  each  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  and  shall  serve  till  their  suc- 
cessors are  appointed. 

Executive  Committee:  IV. — The  duties  of  the  Executive  Committee 
shall  be  to  arrange  a  programme  for  the  Annual  Meeting,  to  report  on  pro- 
posed amendments,  to  consider  all  matters  pertaining  to  the  Association  which 
have  not  been  referred  to  a  Special  Committee,  and  to  prepare  previous  to 
each  Annual  Meeting  a  list  of  the  nominations  received  for  cfficers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee,  which  list  shall  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  to 
each  member  with  the  notice  of  the  Annual  Meeting.     These  nominations. 
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shall  not  be  obligatory  on  the  Association,  and  additional  nominations  shall, 
always  be  in  order. 

Meetings  :  V. — The  regular  Annual  Meeting  shall  b3  held  at  such  time 
in  September  or  October  as  miy  be  decided  by  the  Executive  Coinmittee. 

The  Secretary  shall  send  a  notice  of  this  meeting  to  each  member  of  the 
Association,  at  least  lo  days  before  such  meeting  takes  place. 

VI — The  order  of  business  at  the  Annual  Mietiag  shall  be  ;  (a)  Reading 
of  Minutes,  (b)  Reports  of  Committee,  (c)  Unfinished  and  ne^r  business,  {d) 
Election  of  O.licers. 

Special  Meetings  :  VI [. — Special  meetings  shall  be  called  by  thfi  Presi- 
-dent,  when  requested  in  writing  by  fi/e  members  of  the  Association,  the 
objects  of  the  meeting  being  stated  in  this  request.  The  Secretary  shill,  not 
■less  than  two  weeks  previous  to  such  special  meeting,  notify  each  member,  or 
have  the  notice  of  the  meeting  published  at  least  twice  in  two  Toronto  daily 
papers.  The  objects  of  such  meeting  shall  be  stated  in  this  notice  and  no 
business  not  mentioned  therein  shall  be  transacted. 

Quorum  :  VIII. — Twenty-five  members,  15  of  whom  shall  be  ex- 
pupils,  shall  constitute  a  quorum  at  any  regular  or  special  meeting. 

Fees  :  IX. — (a)  The  annual  membership  fee  shall  be  $r.oo  payable  at, 
or  before  the  Annual  Meeting  for  the  ensuing  year. 

(&)  Scholars  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  form?  while  attending  the 
Institute  shall  be  exempt  from  fees. 

(c)  No  member  who  is  in  arrears  shall  be  entitle!  to  vote  at 
any  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Amendments  :  X — This  Constitution  may  be  amended,  at  any  Ainual 
Meeting  of  the  Association,  by  a  ^  vote  of  the  members  present.  Notices  of 
amendments  must  be  seat  to  the  Executive  Committee  on  or  before  Sep- 
tember I  St.  Tnese  notices  of  amendments  must  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary 
to  the  members  of  the  Association,  with  the  notice  calling  the  meeting. 
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ALGEBRA,    PRIMARY. 


Prof.  N.  F.  Dupuis,  Queen's. 


By  Miss  Etta  Reid,  M.A.,  Kingston. 

1.  Find  the  factor  by  which  x^  +  ]f  must  be   multiplied  to  produce  the 
product  X'  +  x^y  +  a;y  -i-  x^y''  +  ajy*  +  y^ 

Tne  factor  miy  be  found  by  factoring.  It  is  reidily  seen  by  inspectiorx 
that  the  results  are  the  same  when  x''  is  tiiken  fron  the  first  three,  and  j/'  from 
the  last  three  term ;.  x''  +  x^y  +  x'y""'  +  .^y  H-  xy^  +  y'^  =  x'^(x-  +  xy  +  y'^)  +  ?/''(.x'''  + 
jey  +  y"^)  =  (x"^  +  y^){x-  +  xy  +  y'^).     and  the  required  factor  is  x"'  +  xy  +  y\ 

Tne  factor  miy  also  be  found  by  division. 

2.  \i  a  —  y  -^z-  2x,  6  =  5;  +  x-  2y,  c  =  x  ^y  -  2z  find  the  value  of  6"  +  (^  + 
2bo  —  d-[n  term 3  of  x,  v  and  z. 

b"^  +  c^  +  2ba  -  a^  is  the  difference  of  the  squres  of  {h  +  c)  and  a,  and 
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therefore  is  equal  to  the  product  of  (J  +  c  +  a)  and  {h  +  c-a)     Upon  substitu- 
ting the  values  of  h,  c,  and  a  the  factor  [b  +  c  +  a)  becomes  zero. 
.  •.  b-  +  c^  +  2bc-a^  =  o, 

3.  Prove  that  four  times  the  product  of  two  consecutive  integers  differs 
from  a  square  integer  by  unity, 

xand  (x+  i)  are  consecutive  integers. 

4x{x  +  i)  =  four  times  their  product  =  403^  +  4X.     It  is  evident  that  40;^  and 
435  are  the  first  terms  of  the  square  of  a  binominal.      Add    one  to  complete 
the  square  and  subtract  one  to  leave  the  value  unchanged  and 
4x^  +  4x  =  4x^  +  4X+  I  -  I  =  (2£c+  i)2-  I  =a  square  integer  -  i. 

.  • .  4x{x+  i)  differs  from  a  square  integer  by  unity. 

^    ,  ,  .  a;  +  I  X+  2        203  +  6 

4.  Solve  the  equation  :  h = 

X  —  I        X  -  2        X  -  ^ 

Divide  each  numerator  by  its  denominator  and  the  equation  becomes  : 

2  4  12  126 

I  + +  I  + =  2  + .  • . + =   

X-  I  X—  2  ^-3  X  -  I         X-  2         «  —  3 

Clearing  of  fractions,  and  reducing,  303^  =  5a;.     Since  ;f  is  a  factor  of  both  sides 

of  the  equation,  a3  =  zero  is  one  value  of  x  which  satisfies  the  equation.     It  is 

evident  that  the  other  value  is  if.     Also  since  clearing  the  original  of  fractions 

would  give  an  equation  of  three  dimensions  in  x,  one  value  of  x  is  infinity. 

5.  ia)  Simplify  the  fraction     j^^  -  ?>yf  -  (^  -  ^vf 

The  numerator  of  the  fraction  is  equal  to  the  difference  of  two  squares. 
Hence  the  fraction  =  (^^- 32/ +  ^- 22/)(2«:-3y-^+ 2;.) 

3a:  -  sy 

(3^-5y){^-y) 


=  X- 


3^--5y 

5.  (b).  Factor  "jx- +  8xy- i2y'^  -  i6x  + 2Sy  -  i^. 

(i)  Each  factor  must  evidently  contain  x,  y  and  a  numerical  term. 

(2)  The  X  terms  and  numerical  terms  of  the  factors  must,  on  multiplica- 
tion, give  those  terms  of  the  expression  which  do  not  contain  y.  The  y  terms 
and  numerical  terms  of  the  factors  must,  on  multiplication,  give  those  terms 
which  do  not  contain  x. 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  (i)  reject  in  succession  the  terms  con- 
taining y  and  x,  and  factor  the  remaining  trinomials,  and  (2)  determine  by 
trial  whether  the  x  and  y  terms  of  the  factors  thus  formed  give  the  term  con- 
taining xy  in  the  product, 

^x'-  i6x-  i5  =  (7a--  +  5)(«-3)  ;-  121/2+ 281/  -  15  ^  (  -  62/  +  5)(22/ -  3) 

In  these  factors  5  occurs  with  ^x,  and  also  with  -  6y  :  hence  "jx,  -  6y 
and  5  form  the  factor  (7;c-6?/+5),  Similarly,  the  remaining  factor  is 
[x  +  2y  -  3).  By  trial  it  is  evident  that  the  x  and  y  terms  of  these  factors 
give  the  term  Sxy  in  the  product.  Hence  the  given  expression  can  be  factored 
and  the  factors  are  (yx  -  6y  +  s){x  +  2y  -  3). 

6.  Find  the  G.  C.  M,  of  x*  -  2x'  +  303-2  and  x*  -  2x  +  50;^  -  4X  +  3. 
Evidently  the  expressions  have  no  common  monomial  factor.     Perform 

the  operations  upon  the  ru-efficients  alone     .(See  Dupuis'  Algebra) 
Let  A  =  03*  -  2x"  +  303  -  2  6=03*  -  203^  +  5;*;^  -  40.'  +  3 

A, . . .  I +0  -  2  +  3  -  2  B. . . ,  I  -  2 +  5  -  4  + 3 

B  . . . .  I  -  2  +  5  -  4  +  3  2B. . ,  .  2  -  4  +  10- 8  +  6 
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A' 2-7  +  7-5 

2B" 2  +  2-2  +  4 

A"  9-9  +  9  reject  factor  3 
reject  factor  9,  A'" . . . .  i  -  i  +  i 


A'.. 
B'.. 

B".. 

A"'.. 

B'"., 


. .  2  - 

7 

+  7- 

5 

•3  + 

5 

-3  + 

6 

. .  I  + 

I 

-1  +  2 

. .  I  - 

-  I 

+  I 

2-2  +  2 


reject  factor  2     r  -  i  +  i 
The  result  being  identical  shows  that  the  G.  C.  M.  is  a:^  -  j;  +  i. 

7.  Four  places  are  situated  on  a  straight  road  in  the  order  of  the  letters 
A,  B,  C,  D.  The  distance  from  A  to  D  is  34  miles.  Three  times  the  distance 
from  A  to  B  is  equal  to  twice  the  distance  from  C  to  D  ;  and  one-fourth  of 
the  distance  from  A  to  B  added  to  half  the  distance  from  C  to  D  is  three 
times  the  distance  from  B  to  C.     What  are  the  respective  distances  ? 

Let  X  =  the  distance  from  A  to  B 

Then^/,a;=        "  "      C  to  D 

And    y3x=       "  "      BtoC 

.'  .  X  +  y^x  +  ^2^  =  34  miles. 

x=i2  miles  ;   V^x  =  4  miles  ;.  "^j^^x  =  18  miles. 

8    If  jv  =  2a  -  36,  and  't/  =  3b-  2a,  prove  {mx  +  nyf  +  (nx  +  myf  =  o 

{mx  +  nyf  +  {nx  +  myf  is  the  sum  of  two  cubes,  and  therefore  can  be 
factored.  One  of  these  factors  is  [{mx  +  ny)  +  {nx  +  my)] .  and,  mx  +  ny  +  nx  + 
my  =  {m  +  n){x  -hy)  =  0. 

Therefore,  since  one  of  the  factors  is  zero,  {mx  +  nyf  +  {nx  +  myf  =  o. 

9.  Given  (3a  -  x){a  -  6)  +  2ax  =  46(a  +  x)  to  find  x. 
^a?  -ax-  T,ah  +  bx  +  2ax  =  ^ab  +  4bx. 
ax  -  2,bx  =  706  -  3a" 
.«(7^-3«) 


x  = 


a-Sb 


SCIENCE. 
Editor. — J.  B.  Turner,  B  A. 


THE   HIGH    SCHOOL     JUNIOR     LEAVING 
AND      UNIVERSITY     PASS     MATRICULA- 
TION. 


PHYSICS. 

Examiners  :  R.  R.  Bensley,  B.A.  ; 
C.  A.  Chant,  B.A. ;  A.  P.  Knight, 
M.A. 

Note. — (a)  Give  diagrams  when- 
ever possible. 

(6)  Experiments  are  to  be  clearly 
and  definitely  described,  and  must  be 
such  as  can  be  easily  performed  in  an 
ordinary  school. 

I.  A  bullet  of  mass  50  grams  is 
shot  vertically  upward  with  a  velocity 
of  200  metres  per  second.  Taking 
the    acceleration    of  gravity   in    the 


centimetregram-second  system  to  be 
980  and  neglecting  the  resistance  of 
the  air,  find 

(a)  how  long  it  takes  to 
reach  the  highest  point ; 

(6)  its  (potential)  energy  at 
the  highest  point,  and  also  its  (kinetic) 
energy  on  reaching  the  ground  again; 

{c)  its  momentum  2  seconds 
after  leaving  the  gun. 

Give  the  units  in  each  case. 

2.  (a)  Show  how  a  wind-mill,  used 
for  pumping  purposes,  transforms 
energy  of  one  kind  into  another. 

{b)  A  uniform  beam  is  4  feet 
long  and  weighs  8  pounds.  It  lies  on 
a  horizontal  table,  i  foot  projecting 
over  the  edge.  How  great  a  weight 
can  be  placed  on  the  outer  end  before 
the  other  end,  upon  which  a  5-pound 
weight  is  placed,  will  leave  the  table? 

3.  A  rectangular  vessel  has  the  fol- 
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lowing  dimensions :  5  centimetres 
wide;  10  centimetres  long,  and 
-20  centimetres  deep.  It  is  filled 
with  sulphuric  acid  whose  specific 
gravity  is  i'8.  Find  the  total 
pressure  on  the  bottom,  and  on  each 
of  the  four  sides. 

4.  (a)  A  mass  of  iron,  weighing  1 5 
Tcilograms  and  having  a  specific 
gravity  7'5,  is  attached  to  a  string  and 
suspended  in  the  water.  Find  the 
tension  on  the  string. 

(6)  How  would  you  find  the 
specific  gravity 

(i)  of  a  piece  of  lead  ; 
(ii)  of  some  turpentine  ? 
5    (a)  State  Charles's  Law,  and  also 
Boyle's  (or  Marriotte's)  Law. 

(6)  A  quantity  of  gas,  mea- 
sured at  io°C.  and  750mm.,  is  500 
c.c.  ;  find  the  volume  at  o°C.  and 
76oram. 

6.  (a)  Explain  briefly  a  simple 
method  for  finding  the  specific  heat 
c(  iron.  State  where  the  method  is 
defective  and  also  how  it  could  be 
improved. 

{h)  Explain  why  in  a  cold 
room  iron  or  stone  appears  much 
colder  to  the  hand  than  the  woollen 
carpet. 

[c)  How  would  you  show  that 
water  is  a  poor  conductor  of  heat  ? 

7.  (a)  Explain  the  Xt^ms  ohm,  volt, 
umpere,  and  indicate  approximately 
their  values  by  reference  to  ordinary 
pieces  of  apparatus. 

(6)  The  resistances  of  iron  and 
copper,  relative  to  silver,  are  6-46  and 
T  06,  respectively.  The  resistance  of 
700  feet  of  No.  24  copper  wire  is  20 
ohms ;  find  the  resistance  of  a  mile 
of  iron  wire  No.  18,  whose  diameter 
is  twice  that  of  the  copper  wire. 
(Answer  to  three  decimal  places.) 

8.  You  have  four  gravity  cells, 
each  of  E.M  F.  I'l  volts  and  internal 
resistance  3  ohms,  and  you  wish  to 
send  a  current  through  a  coil  whose 
resistance  is  4  ohms.  Show,  by 
diagrams,  the  three  ways  of  connect- 


ing the  four  cells,  and  estimate  the 
current  in  each  case. 

9.  Draw  a  diagram  of  a  telephone 
circuit  connecting  two  places  a  con- 
siderable distance  apart,  and  explain 
definitely  the  action  of  the  receiver 
and  the  transmitter. 

H. 

The  following  are  answers  to  ques- 
tions 4,  5,  6,  7  and  8  of  the  Junior 
Leaving  Chemistry  paper  of  1895. 

4.  It  is  assumed  in  this  solution  of 
question  4  that  the  coal  gas  is  at 
standard  temperature  and  pressure. 

The  following  equations  represent 
respectively  the  reactions  which  take 
place  in  the  combustion  of  the  several 
ingredients  of  the  gas.  2  H  +  O  =  H2 
O  ;  CH,  +  4,0  =  CO.,  +  2H2O  ;  CO  -t- 
O  =  CO, ;  CoH,  +  6.6  =  2CO2  +  2  H2O 
C4H«  +120.  =  4CO2  +  4H2O  ;  H2S  + 
3.0=  H.jO  +  SOj.  Neither  nitrogen 
nor  carbon  dioxide  are  combustible 
and  consequently  need  not  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  solution. 
The  water  which  is  formed  in  several 
of  these  reactions  will  not  remain  as 
a  gas  at  the  given  temperature  and 
pressure,  and  need  not  be  considered 
unless  it  is  desired  to  compute  the 
volume  of  the  liquid  as  well  as 
gaseous  products. 

35  litres  of  methane,  yield  35  litres 
of  carbon  dioxide  ;  7  litres  of  carbon 
monoxide,  yield  7  litres  of  carbon 
dioxide ;  4  litres  of  olefiant  gas, 
yield  8  litres  of  carbon  dioxide  ;  2.4 
litres  of  butylene  yield  9.6  litres  of 
carbon  dioxide,  and  '3  litres  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  yield  '3  litres  of 
sulphur  dioxide.  The  gaseous  pro- 
ducts thus  occupy  59.9  litres  at  O'^C 
and  760mm  pressure.  At  2o"C  and 
75omra  pressure  they  will  occupy  59  9 
X  Ml  x^^8  =  65.15  litres. 

5  {a)  The  affinity  of  sulphur  for 
iron  is  sufficient  to  decompose  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  consequently  the 
reaction  is  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing equation  :  Fe  -H  H^S  =  FeS  -1-  Hj. 
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(^)  The   sulphur   dioxide   extracts 
an  atom  of  oxygen  from  the  nitrogen 
peroxide     thus  : — NO,.  +  SO.,  =  SO3  + 
NO. 

(c)  The  heated  sodium  decomposes 
the  carbon  dioxide  thus: — COv  +  4 
Na  =  C  +  2Na.,0;    2Na.,0  +  2CO.>=  2 

NaoCOs- 

Combining  these  equations  we  have 
the  equation  representing  the  final 
result : 

3C02  +  4Na  =  C  +  2Na.3CO 

6.  Ferous  sulphide  (FeS)  when 
strongly  heated  in  air,  yields  ferric 
oxide  and  sulphur  dioxide,  the  re- 
action being  represented  by  the  equa- 
tion, 2FeS  +  7-0  =  Fe.A  +  2S02. 

7.  Nitrogen  46.67-^14  =  3  33 
Oxygen  53-33-^^6  =  3  33 

The  gases  in  this  compound  are  in 
the  proportion  of  i  :  i.  The  density 
of  the  gas  is  15,  therefore  its  mole- 
cular weight  is  30  .•.  the  molecular 
formula  is  N.O. 

8.  (a)  30CC  of  chlorine  unite  with 
30CC  of  hydrogen  to  form  6occ  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas.  The  gas  re- 
sulting from  the  explosion  will  con- 
sist of  60CC  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
20CC  of  hydrogen. 

(6)  The  sodium  of  the  amalgam 
unites  with  the  chlorine  of  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  gas,  and  sets  free  30CC 
of  hydrogen  thus: — 2Na+2Hcl  =  2 
Na  CI  +  Ho. 

(c)  From  these  reactions  we  obtain 
the  following  relation  of  volumes. 

30CC  of  Hydrogen  and  30CC  of 
chlorine  form  6occ  of  hydrochloric 
acid  gas.  From  this  by  Avagadro's 
hypothesis  we  deduce  that  1  mol  of 
H  and  i  mol  of  CI  form  2  mols  of 
HCl. 

.-.  )4  mol  of  H  and  ^  mol  of  C^ 
for  I  mol  of  HCl.  So  far  as  is  known 
at  present  the  hydrogen  molecule  has 
not  been  divided  into  more  than  two 
parts  ;  hence  the  hydrogen  molecule  is 
correctly  represented  by  Hg. 


HI. 

Solutions  of  Three  Examples  ok 
THE  Senior  Leaving  Paper  in" 
Physics,  July,  1895. 


James  Gill,  B.A.,  Hamilton  Col- 
legiate Institute. 


(b)  From  formula 


ace.  = 


moving  force 
mass  moved 
a=2o'oT*    980    cms 
at  2 


g 


_9_8_0 
2  0  0  1 


cms. 


soace  described  = 


-K8_0 
2  0  0  1 


lOIP 


'A- 


4_9 
2 


'oVi°  =  24.48  cms. 

2.  (6)  One  erg  of  work  is  done- 
when  ^^o  of  a  gram  is  lifted  througb 
I  cm. 

.-.  When  50  grams  are  at  a  height 
of  30  cms  their  potential  energy  is 
(50  X  980)  X  30  ergs  (i). 

In  second  place  to  find  kinetic 
energy  when  it  reaches  the  ground  we 
need  to  know  the  velocity  and  time. 

3o  =  at72  when  t  =  time  of  falling 
through  30  cms.     .-.  t  =  ^/j  J$  since 

a  =  980.     Than  v  =  at=  980   x  V7  ^/3, 
Therefore  kinetic  energy  = 
mv"  _    50  X  (980  X  V,  ^3)- 

2  2 

=  50  X  980  X  30  ergs  (2)  same  as  in(i) 

Again  let  us  find  the  kinetic  ener- 
gy and  potential  when  the  body  has 
fallen  through  h  cms  or  at  a  distance 
of  (30-h)  from  the  ground. 

When  body  has  fallen  through  dis- 
tance h  then  h=at72  or  t=  ^h/490^ 
v=at  =  98ox  ^h/zj90. 
.  ' .  Kinetic  energy  = 

—  =  —  x(98ox  xuy= 

50  X  980  X  h  ergs. 

Potential  energy  at  height  (30  -  h)' 
cms  —  50  X  980  X  (30  -  h)  which  added 
to  the  kinetic  gives  50  x  980  x  30  ergs 
same  as  in  (i)  and  (2). 

3.  A  velocity  of  30  meters  at  an 
angle  of  60^  to  the  horizon  gives,  on; 
resolving,  15m  as  the  initial  horizon- 
tal and  15  J^m  as  the  initial  vertical. 
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Time  to  reach  highest  point  is  t  ■■ 

u  15  V3 


g  9-8 

=  2t=  --^-^^  sees, 
4.9 

Range=i5  x  ^^  ^^ 


Whole  lime  of  flight 


22 


sJz 


meters. 


4.9  4.9 

Greatest  height  obtained  from  u^  = 
2gh  (15  Vsf  =2  X  9.8h  or  h  =  H.i 
metres. 


QUESTIONS  ON  C^SAR. 


BOOK  V.     Chapters  49-58. 

I. — Translate  into  good  idiomatic 
English  chapter  49.  Erat  niagni 
possit. 

1.  Parse  haec,  millium,  angustiis. 

2.  Classify  the  ablatives  in  the  first 
sentence. 

3.  Account  for  the  cdiSeol Cicerone?n 
and  the  mood  of  venial  and  possit. 

4.  tantulis.  Exemplify  as  many 
other  diminutive  ending  in  Latin  as 
you  can. 

5.  vtarum.  Draw  a  plan  of  a 
Roman  camp,  marking  the  position 
of  the  portae  and  viae. 

II. — Translate  chapter  52.  Longius 
cogtioverat. 

1.  Construction  of  detrimento., 
copiis,  virtutem. 

2.  intercedebant.  When  is  quod 
(because)  followed  by  the  indicative 
and  when  by  the  subjunctive? 

3.  tesiudines.  What  is  meant  here? 
In  what  other  senses  is  the  word 
used? 

4.  jHunitioiies.  In  what  three  ways 
may  nouns  be  formed  from  supines  ? 

5.  prosequi.  Give  all  the  active 
forms  of  this  verb. 

III. — Translate  chapter  58.  Nullo 
-occuhint. 

1 .  Parse  respo?iso,  dispersi,  nactum, 
quos. 

2.  Nullo tesponso.      Substitute 

an  equivalent  Latin  clause  with   the 
verb  in  the  active. 


3.  quod  fore.     Parse  quod  fully. 

4.  occiderint.     Why     subjunctive  ? 

5.  redeuntes.  Give  3rd  plural  of 
each  tense  indicative  and  subjunc- 
tive. 

IV. — Translate  idiomatically. 

{a)  Pronuntiari  jubent,  seu  quis 
Gallus  seu  Romanus  velit  aute  tertiam 
horam  ad  se  transire  sine  periculo 
licere;  post  id  tempus  non  fore 
potestatem. 

{b)  Neque  uUum  fere  totius  hiemis 
tempus  sine  sollicitudine  Caesaris  in- 
tercessit,  quin  aliquem  de  consiliis  ac 
motu  Gallorum  nuntium  acciperet. 

(c)  Missis  ad  Csesarem  satisfaciendi 
causa  legatis,  cum  is  omnem  ad  se 
senatum  venire  jussissel,  dicto  audi- 
entes  non  fuerunt. 

[d)  De  suo  ac  legionis  periculo 
nihil  timebat ;  ne  quam  occasionem 
rei  benegerendas  dimitteret  cogitabat. 

V. — I.  Conjugate  elicere,  allicere, 
contempserunt,  arcessituni,  praesen- 
sisset. 

2.  Mark  the  penult  of  comprobat, 
admonet,  cousolor,  diuttna,  evocant, 
defore,  facinoris,  insiigat. 

3.  Distinguish  occidunt  and  occi- 
dtnit,  indlcat  and  indlcat. 

4.  What  compounds  oi facio  make 
iicio,facio,  and  fico  respectively  ? 

5.  Compare  siinilis,  vetus,  bene, 
'  iniqtius,  diligenter. 

6.  Give  3rd  sing.  perf.  ind.  act,  and 
pres.  inf.  pass,  of  allatis,  recipere, 
facta,  repertos,  consumit. 

7.  Give  nom.  gen.  and  gender  of 
vado,  paludein,  cruciatibiis,  manum 
cespitum. 

8.  When  should  three  be  rendered 
by  tend  instead  ot  tres  ? 

VI. — Translate  into  idiomatic  Latin. 

1.  While  these  events  were  taking 
place  our  men  suddenly  sallying  from 
all  the  gates  made  a  fierce  attack  on 
the  besiegers,  and  drove  them  in 
such  headlong  flight  that  not  one  of 
them  ventured  to  halt  until  they  came 
in  sight  of  their  camp. 

2.  Caesar  warned  the  chiefs  that  he 
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knew  what  they  were  planning  and 
threatened  to  lead  his  army  into  their 
territories  and  set  fire  to  all  their 
towns  unless  they  gave  hostages  and 
promised  to  do  what  he  had  ordered. 
3.  Not  a  day  passed  without  their 
doing  this.  They  felt  annoyed  that 
his  influence  had  been  increased. 
You  must  bear  these  losses  patiently. 
We  shall  .do  this  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. 


QUESTIONS  ON    ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 


the 


following 


simple 


I.  Analyse 
sentences : — 

(a)  Do7Vfi  the  perpendicular  faces 
of  these  stupendous  avenues  descend 
almost  continual  showers  of  stony 
fragm-ents,  broken  off  from  the  cliffs 
above. 

(b)  On  emerging  from  this  dark 
and  deadly  plain  and  heginnifig  to 
ascend  the  lower  mountain-stages  the 
traveller  is  at  once  introduced  to  a 
much  more  pleasing  scene. 

(c)  But  the  favorite  pastime  of  all, 
one  engaged  in  by  all  classes  and 
ages,  and  both  sexes,  with  peculiar 
delight,  is  swimming  in  the  surf. 

{d)  Close  by  mav  be  seen  some 
cunning  fortune-teller  with  crafty 
look,  explaining  to  some  awe-stricken 
simpleton  his  destiny  in  life  from  a* 
number  of  books  arranged  before  him 
and  consulted  with  due  solemnity. 

2.  Classify  and  give  the  relation 
of  the  italicized  words. 

3.  Classify  the  preposition  phrases 
in  (d)  according  to  their  grammatical 
value,  and  give  the  relation  of  each. 

4.  Classify  the  words  in  ing  in  (6), 
(c),  and  (d),  and  give  the  relation  of 
each. 

5.  Write  sentences  in  which  the 
words  perpendicular,  faces,  off,  and 
above  have  different  grammatical 
values  from  what  they  have  in  {a). 

6.  Form  adjectives  from  fragment, 


mountain^  fortune.,  delight,  number ; 
and  nouns  from  scene,  -peculiar,  co?i- 
sult,  crafty,  please. 

7.  Write  all  the  infinitive  active 
forms  of  broken,  and  all  the  infinitive 
passive  forms  of  may  be  seen. 

8.  Write  out  the  separate  clauses 
in  full  of  the  following  sentences,  and 
tell  the  kind  and  relation  of  each. 

{a)  If  I  started  to  run  I  had  no 
doubt  that  the  bear  would  give  chase; 
and  although  a  bear  cannot  run  down 
hill  as  fast  as  he  can  run  up  hill,  yet 
I  felt  that  he  could  get  over  this 
rough,  brush-tangled  ground  faster 
than  I  could. 

{b)  Deep  in  the  forest  was  a  little 
dell 
High  overarched  with  the  leafy 

sweep 
Of  a  broad  oak,  through  whose 

gnarled  roots  there  fell, 
A  slender  rill  that  sung  itself 

asleep, 
Where  its  continuous  toil  had 

scooped  a  well 
To  please  the  fairy  folk. 


East   Middlesex    Promotion    and 
Review  Examination. 

grammar 3rd      to      4th      class. 

time,  2  hrs.   30  min. 

Limit  of  Work — The    sentence. 
Clause  and  phrase.     Classification  of 
parts      of     speech.      Analysis      and 
parsing.     (The  first  twenty-six  lessons 
of  the  authorized  text  book.) 

Insist  on  neat  and  legible  writing. 
One  mark  off  for  every  mistake  in 
spelling.  Pupils  may  have  their  text- 
books in  Grammar. 

I.  Fully  analyse  the  following 
sentences  : 

(a)  A  mile  away  on  a  little 
mound  Napoleon  stood  on  our  storm- 
ing day. 

{^)  Out  'twixt  the  battery 
smokes  there  flew  a  rider. 

(c)  We've  got  you  Ratisbon. 
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(d)  The  Marshal's  in  the 
market-place. 

((?)  The  chief's  eye  flashed. 

{t)  His  chief  beside,  smiling, 
the  boy  fell  dead.     (24) 

2.  What  is  the  difference  between 
a  clause  and  a  phrase  ?     (4) 

3.  Give  the  kind  and  relation  of  the 
following  phrases  : 

{a)  At  daybreak  on  a  hill  they 
stood. 

{b)  They  saw  the  bridge  of 
wood  a  furlong  from  their  door. 

(c)  In  the  snow  the  mother 
spied  the  print  of  Lucy's  feet.     (12) 

4.  Give  the  kind  and  relation  of 
the  (subordinate)  clauses  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 

{a)  When  I  crossed  the  wild  I 
chanced  to  see  the  solitary  child. 

{h)  Her  feet  dispersed  the 
powdery  snow  that  rises  up  like 
smoke. 

{c)  At  daybreak  on  a  hill  they 
stood  that  overlooked  the  moor. 

(d)  They,  turning  homeward, 
cried,  "  In  heaven  we  all  shall  meet." 
<i6) 

5.  Parse  according  to  the  model  at 
the  foot  of  page  59  in   the  grammar. 

Yet  some  maintain  that  to  this 
day  she  is  a  living  child.     (24) 

6.  Correct  the  following  sentences : 

(a)  Him  and  I  am  going  to 
the  sugar  bush. 

(b)  I  seen  it  laying  on  your 
desk. 

(c)  We  should  of  gone  by  the 
other  road.     (9) 

7.  Define  a  relative  pronoun  and 
show  how  your  definition  applies  to 
the  example  in : 

"The  bird  which  built  that 
nest  has  deserted  it."     (8) 

8.  Write  sentences  using  the  word 
iron  as  a  verb,  as  an  adjective,  and 
as  a  noun  respectively.     (9) 

Count  100   TT.arks  a  Jiill  paper :  jj 
minimum  to  pass. 


GEOGRAPHY — 3RD      TO      4TH      CLASS. 
TIME    2    HRS.     15    MIN. 

Limit  of  Work — Definitions  con" 
tinued  :  first,  accurate  knowledge' 
then  memorizing  of  the  definition- 
The  great  countries,  large  cities,  and 
most  prominent  features  on  the  Map 
of  the  World,  maps  of  the  County,  of 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  of  Canada 
and  America.  Map  drawing.  Motions 
of  the  earth,  seasons,  zones.  (The 
first  50  pages  of  the  P.  S.  Geography, 
and  what  can  be  taught  from  a  map 
of  the  Dominion  and  a  good  v^ 
map  of  the  world.) 

1.  (a)  What  is  the  usual  cause  of  a 
"  falls  "  in  a  river.     (3) 

(3)  Tell  where  there  is  a^^ 
example  in  Canada.     (3) 

(c)  What  is  the  difference  be- 
tween a  "  rapids  "  and  a  "  falls  "  ? 

(3) 

(d)  When  a  canal  is  made  to 
get  past  a  rapids  or  falls  there  has  to 
be  a  lock  in  it.  Describe  a  lock. 
(6) 

2.  (a)  Name  four  things  raised  in 
this  township  that  the  farmers  produce 
much  more  of  than  they  need  for  their 
own  use.     (4) 

(b)  Where  is  the  surplus  of 
these  four  products  consumed  ?     (4) 

(c)  Name  four  things  that  the 
farmers  use  much  more  of  than  they 
produce.     (4) 

(d)  From  what  parts  of  the 
world  does  each  of  these  four  things 
come  .'*     (8) 

3.  British  Columbia,  Mexico^ 
Brazil,  Sweden,  Turkey  and  Hindo. 
Stan.     Concerning  each  of  these  tell  . 

(a)  Where  it  is  situated. 
(d)  One  of  its  important  cities, 
(c)  What  kind   of  climate   it 
has.     (t8) 

Count  100  marlts  a  full  paper :  jj 
minimum  to  pass. 
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CONTEMPORAY  LITERATURE. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  for  January 
shows  the  altered  cover  for  the  first 
time.  It  probably  is  an  improvement 
but  we  are  luch  creatures  of  habit 
that  few  changes  are  grateful  to  the 
€ye.  The  character  of  the  magazine, 
however,  is  not  changed,  that  would 
indeed  be  most  deplorable.  The  first 
article  is  one  of  Hawthorne's  "  Un- 
printed  Note  Books."  This  is  followed 
by  a  study  in  Sarah  Orne  Jewett's 
b!?st  style,  and  but  little  farther  down 
the  page  is  "  The  Fete  De  Gayant  " 
by  Agnes  Repplier.  The  present  in- 
stalment of  the  "  Seats  of  the 
Mighty  "  displays  a  strength  and  at 
the  same  time  delicacy  of  treatment 
that  is  quite  remarkable.  Horace  E. 
Scudder  has  an  interesting  paper  on 
"  The  School  House  as  a  Centre." 
There  is  a  short  poem  entitled  "  Re- 
compense "  by  Charles  G.  D.  Roberts. 

The  leading  article  in  the  January 
Book  Buyer  is  on  Quiller-Couch, 
better  known  by  his  pen  name  "  Q." 
Those  who  have  learned  to  think 
kindly  of  him,  and  these  are  many, 
will  be  pleased  both  with  the  article 
and  the  portrait.  The  lovable  per- 
sonality of  Eugene  Field — now,  alas, 
withdrawn  from  us — is  sympathetically 
treated  by  Irving  Way,  in  "  Eugene 
Field's  Verses  to  his  Friends."  There 
are  specially  charming  portraits  of 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  Bret 
Harte  further  on  in  the  number. 

The  last  issue  of  LittelVs  Living 
Age  contains  a  charming  piece  of 
verse  by  Mrs.  Jessie  K.  Lawson, 
which  has  been  re-printed  from 
Chambers'  Journal.  We  have  pleasure 
in  reproducing  this  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readers. 

The  installment  of  Mr.  David  A. 
Wells'  "  Principles  of  Taxation,"  to 
appear  in  Appletons'  Popular  Scie?ice 
Monthly   for  February,   will   contain 


descriptions  of  the  tax  systems  of 
China  and  Japan,  and  will  show  that, 
although  taxation  has  prompted  many 
of  the  most  dramatic  incidents  and 
important  movements  of  history, 
only  two  or  three  works  have  been 
devoted  to  this  subject  and  hardly 
any  use  has  been  made  of  it  in  litera- 
ture. 

"  Ground  Swells  "  by  Jeannette 
H.  Walworth  is  the  complete  novel 
in  the  February  number  of  Lippin- 
cott's  Magazine.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
New  York  City.  Marjorie  Richard- 
son has  a  short  tale  of  a  cash  boy  in 
a  store,  realistic,  but  fortunately  on  the 
uncommon  subject  of  worth,  not 
degeneration.  "  The  Child  and  his 
Fictions "  is  a  valuable  paper  by 
Elizabeth  Ferguson  Seat.  The  poetry 
of  the  number  is  by  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts,  Clinton  Scollard  and  Joseph 
Wharton. 

A  rare  pleasure  has  been  prepared 
for  all  those  who  love  the  great,  the 
good,  and  the  pure  in  English  litera- 
ture. In  a  series  of  six  books,  en- 
titled "The  Heart  of  Oak  Books,"D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  issued 
a  small  and  yet  complete  library  for 
anyone  who  needs  merely  to  be  young 
enough  to  be  growing.  The  first 
volume  begins  with  "  Mother  Goose  " 
and  the  sixth  closes  with  "  Abraham 
Lincoln's  Second  Inaugural  Address." 
Between  these  two  are  to  be  found 
almost  all  that  we  have  loved  when 
children,  and  never  forgotten ;  in 
everything  there  is  the  rarity  of  an 
excellent  choice.  Charles  Eliot  Nor- 
ton is  the  editor. 

"The  Arden  Shakespeare"  is 
being  issued  by  the  same  firm.  Of 
this  series  we  have  received  "  Mac- 
beth "  and  "As  You  Like  It."  It  is 
the  aim  of  the  editors,  to  prepare  this 
edition  forthe  student  ofliterature  and 
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not  merely  for  the  philologist  or 
grammarian.  The  text  is  based  on 
the  Globe  edition.  The  preparation 
in  every  respect  is  unusually  pleasing. 

"English  in  American  Universi- 
ties." D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 
This  is  a  re-print  of  a  series  of  articles 
which  have  appeared  in  the  Dial, 
with  the  exception  of  the  articles  on 
Johns  Hopkins  and  the  University  of 
Michigan.  This  discussion  on  the 
teaching  of  English  has  aroused  so 
much  interest  that  its  appearance  in 
book  form  will  be  welcome.  We  have 
also  received  from  D.  C.  Heath  & 
Co.,  an  edition  of  "  Benedix's  Die 
Hochzeitsreise,"  prepared  for  the 
use  of  younger  students. 

We  have  received  from  Moffatt  & 
Paige,  London,  England,  Part  II  of 
their  "  Pupil  Teacher's  Course," 
which  includes  the  work  given  in  the 
curriculum  under  the  headings  of 
English  Grammar,  Repetition,  Com- 
position, Music,  Geometry,  and 
Arithmetic.  An  extraordinary  amount 
of  information  is  given  in  a  compact 
and  us'ful  form. 

"  The  Apocrypha,"  revised  verson. 
The  University  Press,  Oxford.  This  is 
prepared  uniformly  with  the  other 
revised  versions  in  binding,  paper 
and  type,  all  of  a  most  excellent 
quality.  A  deep  interest  will  always 
be  attached  to  this  book,  judged  to 
be  related  to,  yet  not  of  the  Bible, 
and  in  preparing  this  edition  the 
publishers  have  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  public  a  noteworthy  addition  to 
Hebrew  literature. 

In  Longman's  English  Classics, 
"L' Allegro,  II  Penseroso,  Comus  and 
Lycidas,"  edited  by  N.  P.  Trent  of 
the  University  of  the  South.  Long- 
man's, Green  &  Co.,  New  York  and 
London.  This  book  comprises  those 
of  Milton's  poems,  intended  to  be 
studied  for  the  examinations  of  1896  ; 
it  contains  careful  suggestions  for  the 
use  of  teachers  and  scholars,  and  will 
be  most  valuable  in  the  classroom. 


"  Studies  in  the  Science  of  Drawing 
in  Art  "  by  Aimee  Osborne  Moore. 
Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A.  In  the 
preface  this  is  set  forth  as  a  glimpse 
at  the  Philosophy  of  Drawing.  It  is 
intended  for  ihe  general  reader  who 
wishes  to  understand  something  of  the 
graphic  art,  as  well  as  for  the  artist, 
the  teacher  and  the  student  In  the 
unavoidably  limited  compass  of  the 
work  a  great  deal  of  ground  is  gone 
over,  with  a  surprising  clearness  of 
detail.  This  attention  to  art  in  our 
schools  cannot  fail  to  produce  good 
results. 

From  Silver,  Burdett  &  Co.,  New 
York,  Boston  and  Chicago,  we 
have  received  a  brief  account  of  the 
life  and  works  of  Lessing,"  with  re- 
presentative selections,  chiefly  from 
"Nathan  the  Wise,"  by  E.  A.  Hughes. 
This  book  is  intended  for  use  in 
high  schools. 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have 
received    two     extremely     attractive 
books      for      children.       "  Twilight 
Stories  "  by  Elizabeth  E.  Foulke  and 
"Nature    in    Verse"    by    Mary    J. 
Lovejoy.     The  former  is  a  collection 
of  short  and  simple  little  tales  with  a 
verse  here  and  there,  intended  to   be 
read    by    the    children     themselves. 
The  second  is  a  collection  of  verse, 
more  especially  of  the  fugitive  verse 
about   the  seasons,    to    be   found   so 
abundantly  in  modern  magazines.     It 
is  intended  to  cover  the  first  four  years 
of  school  work  although  it  may   well 
be  used  at  home. 

"  In  Far  Formosa,"  by  G,  L. 
MacKay,  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  A. 
Macdonald  ;  Fleming,  Revell  Co., 
New  York,  Chicago,  Toronto.  This 
is  a  book  which  appeals  to  Canadian 
sympathies  in  many  special  ways.  It 
is,  as  the  phrase  is,  distinctively  Cana- 
dian, and  while  that  note  may  be 
too  often  sounded,  still  when  it  goes 
with  an  appeal  from  a  Canadian  to 
his  fatherland  it  cannot  be  out  of 
place.     To  many  the   vivid  and  elo- 
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quent  style  of  the  island  missionary 
has  grown  famihar,  and  the  present 
voiume  is  a  happy  elaboration  of 
addresses  that  have  stirred  many 
thousands.  Great  credit  for  the 
attractive  form  in  which  the  literary 
material  is  presented,  is  due  to  the 
editor  who  undertook  from  notes  and 
personal  intercourse  to  shape  the 
volume.  The  type,  paper  and  bind- 
ing are  attractive. 

In  the  English  "  Men  of  Action  " 
series,  "  Nelson  "  by  J.  K.  Laughton. 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  London  and  New 
York  ;  Toronto,  The  Copp,  Clark, 
Co.  Such  a  subject  needs  no 
other  inspiration  than  its  own.  There 
is  no  class  among  English  speaking 
people  who  have  not  an  attachment 
for  the  great  seaman,  and  the  present 
treatise  is  an  admirable  endeavor  to 
present  his  life  and  character  fairly. 
The  different  chapters  of  the  book 
are  devoted  to  the  most  important 
epochs  of  his  history,  in  which  the 
sad  vexed  question  of  his  love 
occurs  again  and  again.  If  it  were 
possible  it  would  be  kind  to  have  less 
of  it,  and  yet  to  a  great  extent  it  is 
mentioned  only  in  a  just  vindication 
of  his  character.  Along  with  the 
whole  series  this  book  is  successful 
in  encouraging  a  taste  for  that 
which  is  greatest  in  history. 

The  following  books  we  have  also 
received  from  Macmillan  &  Co., 
London,  through  their  Toronto  Agent, 
Copp,  Clark  &  Co. :  "  Practical 
Inorganic  Chemistry,"  by  G.  S.  Tur- 
pin.  This  is  a  careful  and  systematic 
description  of  a  series  of  experiments 
for  the  class-room,  giving  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  the  work  re- 
quired for  study  in  somewtiat  advanced 
classes.  There  is  a  list  of  the  ap- 
paratus which  would  facilitate  the 
work  of  each  student.  Other  articles 
are  mentioned  for  general  use. 
"  Murchee's  Science  Readers,"  Books 
5  and  6,  "  Macmillan's  Geography 
Readers,"    Book    7,  and  the  "New 


Literary  Readers,"  Book  3.  All  these 
have  been  recently  issued  and  are 
successful  continuations  of  series 
already  noticed.  The  "  Literary 
Reader  "  is  especially  good.  "  Mil- 
ton's Paradise  Lost,"  Book  4,  edited 
by  M.  Macmillan,  of  Elphinstone 
College,  Bombay,  has  also  been  re- 
cently issued.  The  notes  are  of  more 
than  usual  length  and  clearness. 

The  same  firm  has  issued  the 
"  Historical  Outlines  of  English 
Accidence,"  by  the  late  Richard 
Morris,  revised  by  L.  Killner,  with 
the  assistance  of  Henry  Bradley. 
This  work  was  in  contemplation 
during  the  life  time  of  the  author,  and 
indeed  was  placed  by  him  in  the  hands 
of  the  present  editor.  Considerable 
change  has  been  made  in  the 
former  edition,  mainly  in  bringing  it 
into  coincidence  with  the  latest  philo- 
logical investigations. 

From  the  Copp,  Clark  Company, 
*'  Notes  on  English  Grammar,"  by  A. 
A.  Brockington,  of  Bishop's  College 
School,  Lennoxvilie.  The  inductive 
method  is  applied  in  formulating  de- 
finitions, and  considerable  emphasis 
is  laid  on  parsing,  both  of  which 
treatments  are  in  accordance  with 
recent  educational  ideas. 

♦<  Methods  of  Mind-Training," 
'•  Concentrated  Attention  and  Mem- 
mory,"  by  Catharine  Aiken.  Har- 
per and  Brothers,  New  York.  By 
means  of  various  exercises  it  is  pos- 
sible to  quicken  into  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  intensity  the  power  of  con- 
centration possessed  by  the  mind. 
Miss  Aiken  relates  first  how  she  came 
to  apply  this  principle  in  her  school 
work,  and  then  shows  how  others 
may  adopt  the  same  methods  with 
equal  success.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  will  lessen  to  a  great  degree,  if 
not  wholly  banish,  the  drudgery  of 
school  work,  both  for  pupil  and 
teacher. 

"  The  Principles  of  Rhetoric  "  by 
A.  S.    Hill,  Harvard  College.     Har- 
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per  and  Brothers,  New  York.  Prof. 
Hill  has  revised  and  enlarged  his 
valuable  assistant  to  the  study  of 
English  composition.  It  is  a  book 
intended  only  for  the  more  advanced 
student,  and  in  the  present  edition 
some  difficulties  have  been  removed 
along  with  such  work  as  the  author 
has  considered  too  elementary. 

As  we  go  to  press,  Mr.  Strang's 
little  book  on  "  Grammatical  Ana- 
lysis," which  we  are  very  ready  to 
welcome,  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
table,  from  the  press  of  Messrs.  Copp, 
Clark  &  Co.,  Toronto.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts.  Part  II  consisting  of 
passages  for  analysis,  selected  chiefly 
from  English  Classics,  and  arranged 
according  to  difficulty,  and  Part  I" 
being  a  brief  exposition  of  a  method 
of  teaching  analysis,  with  which  our 
readers  will  be  famiUar  from  reading 
valuable  papers  on  the  subject  contri- 
buted to  our  columns  from  time  to 
time  by  Mr.  Strang.  This  book,  we 
are  convinced,  will  do  much  to  im- 
prove the  teaching  of  grammar  in  our 
schools.  The  methods  recommended 
are  clear  and  satisfactory,  and  the 
judgment  and  skill  shown  in  the 
selections  given  will  be  appreciated 
by  all  true  teachers. 

"Map  Modeling  in  Geography," 
by  Dr.  A.  E.  Maltby.  E.  L.  Kel- 
logg &  Co.,  New  York.  This  book 
has  been  prepared  by  an  experienced 
teacher,  and  will  prove  of  great 
assistance  to  anyone  beginning  in- 
struction in  Geography  and  History. 
From  the  same  publishers  we  have 
received  "One  Hundred  Lessons  in 
Nature  about  my  School  House,"  by 
F.  O.  Payne.  This  is  not  a  philo- 
sophical treatise  on  nature,  but  a  col- 
lection of  one  hundred  suggestive 
lessons  which  may  be  given  by  any 
teacher  to  his  pupils  on  the  common 
objects  of  every  day  school  life. 

From  the  Cambridge  University 
Press  "  The  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 


Titus."  With  this  volume  the  Cam- 
bridge Bible  for  Schools  and  Colleges 
is  completed.  One  can  but  repeat 
that  no  more  satisfactory  help  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible  for  teachers  can 
be  found  than  this.  The  practical 
and  scholarly  method  of  explanation, 
and  the  even  and  safe  mean  of 
judgment  which  is  maintained  through- 
out, cannot  but  win  for  it  the  approval 
of  all  those  who  study  it. 


The   Mutual    Reserve  for  1896. 

The  figures  which  appear  elsewhere, 
and  which  were  submitted  at  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Mutual  Reserve 
Fund  Life  Association,  require  no  ad- 
dition and  but  little  comment.  Sa 
uniform  and  continuous  has  been  the 
successful  progress  of  this  Association 
that  the  record  of  another  year  is  but 
the  natural  development  for  that 
period.  Still  it  is  none  the  less 
gratifying  to  its  friends  and  agreeable 
to  its  Managers  that  the  Association 
passes  1895  and  its  important  changes 
in  administration  without  interrupting 
its  growth,  strength  and  prosperity. 
President  Burnham  has  taken  up  with 
vigour  and  intelligence  the  duties 
devolving  upon  him  by  the  death  of 
President  and  Founder  Harper,  and 
closes  the  first  year  of  his  administra- 
tion with  a  record  of  which  the  com- 
pany, and  he  particularly,  may  well 
be  proud.  L-ist  year  the  company's 
new  business  was  $69,000,000  ;  its 
payments  of  death  claims  more  than 
$4,ooO;Ooo ;  and  in  all  its  lines  it 
shows  a  steady  increase  of  business, 
in  income,  in  surplus  and  in  assets. 
Its  membership  now  exceeds  105,- 
000.  The  business  in  Canada  last 
year  amounted  to  over  $5,700,000. 
The  amount  of  insurance  in  force  in 
Canada  exceeds  twenty  millions  of 
dollars,  and  over  one  milHon  dollars 
has  been  paid  ou^  to  the  beneficiaries 
of  policy-holdeis  in  the  Dominion. 
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BEAUTY. 


By.  F.  O.   McMahon,  Toronto. 


ALLOW  me  to  give,  after  one  or 
two  general  statements,  the 
little  I  have  personally  observed  that 
bears  upon  this  subject.  An  object 
(or  person)  may  give  rise  to  aesthetic 
pleasure  in  us  in  either  of  two  ways  : 
by  reason  of  its  form  and  coloring,  or 
by  reason  of  its  suggestiveness,  as 
the  suggestiveness  of  the  old  arm 
chair.  According  tothe  psychological 
division,  the  former  class  of  impres- 
sions constitutes  aesthetic  feeling 
arising  from  the  senses,  and  the 
second  aesthetic  feeling  arising  from 
ideas.  Technically,  ihe  word 
"  beautiful  "  is  applied  to  both  kinds 
of  objects,  doubtless  because  no 
other  term  has  been  found  that  may 
be  applied  exclusively  to  the  second 
kind.  Of  course,  some  objects  are 
pleasing  in  both  the  two  above  ways. 
I  have  often,  while  walking  along 
a  city  street  looked  for  beautiful 
faces  and  have  been  disappointed  in 
the  search,  until  I  resolved  to  note 
at  all  events  the  pleasing  characteris- 
tics of  the  passers  by.  To  aid  in 
this  I  would  at  times  notice  wherein 
the  personal  appearance  of  the  indivi- 
duals was  better  than  mine.  In  each 
one  I  invariably  observed  something 
pleasing  rather  than  otherwise,  as 
erectness  of  body,  well  fittinggarments, 
a    countenance    shadowing    forth    a 


kindly  disposition,  or  a  good  rosy 
complexion.  Every  person  surpassed 
me  in  something  ;  this  did  not  dis- 
please me.  Somehow  or  another  I 
became  proud  of  my  fellow  citizens. 
My  quiet  search  for  the  pleasing  was 
not  in  vain. 

Many  objects  that  are  displeasing 
to  the  senses  are  pleasing  Dy  reason 
of  their  suggestiveness  ;  a  long  row  of 
red  brick  houses  is  dreary  as  concerns 
the  sight,  but  it  sug£;ests  home  com- 
forts that  may  be  found  in  the  houses. 
Consider  a  stretch  of  asphalt  pavement; 
what  could  be  more  uninteresting  at 
first  view  ?  But  it  may  suggest  adap- 
tability to  end,  power,  permanence, 
continuity.  It  suggests  the  Roman 
roads  that  did  knit  an  empire  together. 
The  other  afternoon  the  cold  grey 
weather  suggested  rest  to  me.  O  you 
that  are  companions  of  the  bare  and 
wintry  fields,  let  the  long  country 
road  remind  you  that  you  are  not 
shut  off  from  your  fellow-man,  but 
that  you  form  an  integral  part  of 
human   society. 

In  viewing  an  object  sometimes 
look  for  the  harmony  of  its  parts. 
Find  out  the  object  or  unity  ;  for 
instance,  hardly  a  street  as  regards  its 
buildings  in  a  Canadian  city  is  a 
unit.  The  buildings  have  all  been 
erected  by  different  men  ;   they  have 
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no  relationship,  no  harmony  between 
them ;  but  consider  each  building 
separately  and  you  will  be  repaid. 
The  contents  of  a  room  generally  form 
a  unit ;  a  person  in  the  parlor  of  a 
friend's  house  often  loses  much  plea- 
sure merely  because  he  admires  the 
articles  one  by  one,  only  as  a  vase  or 
a  table,  and  not,  as  well,  the  contents 
of   the  room  as  a  whole. 

But  of  course  we  know  the  propor- 
tion of  individual  objects  gives  a  plea- 
sing sense  of  harmony,  as  that  of  a 
fine  plant,  a  sideboard  or  even  a  door. 
The  ordinary  door  made  a  foot  wider 
would  give  a  sense  of  disproportion. 

There  is  much  pleasure  to  be  de- 
rived from  noticing  the  harmony  of 
colors,  asdark  brown  with  light  brown. 
If  light  red  were  put  beside  the  latter, 
the  effect  would  be  displeasing. 

The  interpretation  of  the  proverb, 
*'  a  thing   of  beauty  is  a  joy  forever  " 


includes  this  fact  :  past  sight  experi- 
ences can  be  more  fully  recalled  than 
those  of  the  other  senses.  In  recall- 
ing a  pleasant  social  dinner,  one 
brings  to  mind  the  beautiful  scene 
including  the  guests,  the  shining  silver, 
the  green  ferns,  the  brilliant  lights, 
more  fully  than  one  does  the  taste  of 
the  chicken,  the  ices,  the  coffee.  The 
beauty  of  the  scene  lasts  for  years  ; 
the  dinner  for  a  couple  of  hours. 

Many  say  they  have  no  time  for 
the  search  for  beauty.  One's  thoughts 
can  turn  in  this  direction  while  going 
to  and  returning  from  one's  place  of 
business,  while  resting  five  minutes 
after  dinner,  and  while  your  wife  is 
putting  on  her  gloves.  Finally  allow 
me  to  impress  upon  you  the  advisa- 
bility of  quietly  searching  for  beauty 
in  things  both  animate  and  inanimate, 
both  in  *'  the  lily  of  the  field  "  and  in 
"  the  human  form  divine." 


DEPARTMENTAL   APPEALS. 


By    J.    H.    Knight,    P.    S.    Inspector. 
[Read  at  the  East  Victoria  Teachers'  Convention  at  Lindsay]. 


THE  regulations  of  the  Education 
Department  provide  for  an  Ap- 
peal in  the  case  of  the  Entrance, 
Public  School  Leaving,  Primary  and 
Junior  and  Senior  Leaving  Examina- 
tions. 

This  is  necessary  for  several 
reasons.  For  instance,  for  the  En- 
trance examination  there  are  as  many 
sets  of  examiners  as  there  are  High 
Schools,  and  for  the  other  examina- 
tions each  subject  may  be  read  by 
more  than  one  person.  Different 
examiners  have  different  ideas  as  to 
what  constitutes  a  perfect  answer, 
as  to  the  value  of  an  imperfect 
answer,  and  whether  an  answer  is  al- 
together wrong  or  partly  right.  There 
may  be  very  little  variety  in  the  case 


of  correct  answers,  or  of  incorrect 
answers,  but  when  an  answer  is  partly 
right  and  partly  wrong,  a  great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  often  exists,  one 
examiner  being  willing  to  allow  8  out 
of  lo,  where  anothpr  would  think  2 
marks  out  of  10  sufficient. 

So  far  I  have  supposed  that  the 
examiners  were  both  competent  and 
honest.  Doubtless  the  examiners  are 
generally  selected  with  the  view  to 
their  ability  to  discharge  their  duties 
properly  ;  hut  with  the  utmost  care  it 
is  possible  that  some  may  not  be  so 
thoroughly  master  of  the  subject  as 
to  do  justice  to  every  candidate,  and 
allow  no  undue  advantage  to  any  one. 
Then  it  is  just  possible  that  some 
examiners  may  be  appointed  more  on 
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account  of  their  importunity,  or  on 
account  of  the  influence  they  are  able 
to  bring  than  for  their  ability. 

That  some  examiners  I  have 
worked  with  were  not  honest  I  have 
found  out  by  bitter  experience ;  and 
I  have  no  doubt  other  examiners 
could  say  the  same. 

Then  there  is  the  hurry  necessary 
on  account  of  the  number  of  papers 
to  be  read,  and  the  anxiety  of  candi- 
dates to  know  the  results.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  report  that  50  papers 
were  read  yestei day,  just  afier  another 
person  has  reported  90.  Most  of  the 
work  is  done  in  summer,  and  oc- 
casionally the  heat  is  very  oppressive. 
At  such  a  time  an  examiner  is  apt  to 
think  of  many  things  he  would  rather 
do  than  read  papers.  Or  the 
examiner  may  be  suffering  with  head- 
ache, dyspepsia,  or  some  other  ill 
which  makes  him  practically  unfit  for 
the  work. 

Another  reason  why  an  appeal 
may  be  necessary  is  because  it  often 
happens  that  one  or  more  of  the 
questions,  or  a  note  or  directions  to 
the  candidates  may  be  ambiguous, 
and  susceptible  of  two  or  more  mean- 
ings. In  such  cases,  I  understand, 
it  is  the  practice  to  send  for  the 
examiner  who  prepared  the  questions, 
to  tell  the  examiner  who  reads  the 
answers  what  he  meant  to  say.  This 
is  an  injustice  to  the  candidates,  be- 
cause they  have  no  better  chance  to 
guess  what  a  car'^less  or  blundering 
writer  meant  than  the  man  whose 
business  it  is  to  read  the  answers.  I 
never  heard  of  a  judge  sending  for 
the  legislators  who  enacted  a  statute  to 
find  out  what  they  meant  to  have  for 
the  law,  when  there  was  a  doubt  as  to 
what  the  interpretation  ought  to  be  ; 
and  yet  that  would  be  just  as  reason- 
able. 

Another  reason  why  an  appeal  is 
necessary,  but  one  for  which  the 
present  regulations  fail  to  afford  re- 


lief, is  owing  to  the  possibility  of  dif- 
ferent candidates'  answers  being  in- 
terchanged, and  one  person  getting 
credit  for  another  person's  work. 
That  papers  have  been  so  changed  is 
to  be  presumed  from  the  fact  that 
candidates  have  sometimes  received 

I  more  marks  than  they  could  possiblv 
have  obtained  for  the  answers   they 

,  gave  in.     That  the  authorities  at  the 

,  Department  believe  this  to  be  the 
case  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they 

j  persistently  refuse  to  allow  any  in- 
vestigation to  take  place  which  might 
reveal  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
officials  and  injustice  to  candidates. 
If  the  Department  had  confidence 
that  no  errors  were  possible,  there 
could  be  no  object  in  refusing  the 
fullest  investigation. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
number  of  papers  handled  is  very 
large,  and  that  by  a  slight  error  the 
papers  of  one  candidate  may  easily  be 
exchanged  with  another,  there  surely 
ought  to  be  some  remedy  by  which 
a  candidate  might  be  sure  that  he  re- 
ceived credit  for  his  own  work,  and 
not  for  that  of  another  person. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  giving  to 
candidates  any  advantages  they  should 
not  have.  To  pass  an  Entrance 
candidate  who  does  not  deserve  to 
pass,  may  be  to  deprive  that  candi- 
date of  another  year  at  a  public 
school ;  because  many  pupils  leave 
school  when  they  have  passed  that 
examination.  Or  it  may  tend  to 
lower  the  standard  of  the  first  form  of 
the  High  School,  and  retard  the  pro- 
gress of  every  other  pupil.  To  pass 
a  candidate  at  the  Primary  Examina- 
tion who  ought  not  to  pass,  may  re- 
sult in  the  ruin  of  an  efficient  public 
school;  because  there  is  always  a 
trustee  who  is  willing  to  dismiss  a 
faithful  and  successful  teacher,  and 
give  the  position  to  his  son  or  his 
daughter,  provided  that  he  or  she  can 
get  a  certificate  ;  and  there  is  general- 
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ly  another  trustee  who  is  willing  to  be 
a  party  to  the  crime. 

But  the  necessity  of  shutting  out 
every  ill -prepared  candidate  is  no 
reason  why  the  one  who  is  well-pre- 
pared should  not  have  justice.  It 
may  be  quite  satisfactory  to  one 
candidate  who  appeals,  to  receive  a 
letter  containing  two  dollars  refunded 
and  the  information   that   the  appeal 

sustained  ;  but  to  another  who  is 
merely  informed  that  the  appeal  is 
not  sustained  it  is  a  different  matter. 
Some  candidates  would  like  to  know 
whether  their  papers  were  really  read 
a  second  time,  and  if  so  whether  the 
second  reader  was  a  particular  friend 
of  the  first  reader,  and  one  who  would 
do  a  mean  thing  to  one  person  to 
shield  another.  Then  they  might 
like  to  know  whether  the  second 
readers  gave  more  marks  or  fewer 
than  the  first.  They  have  paid  for 
this  information  and  they  have  a  right 
to  get  it.  Some  candidates  think  that 
they  have  a  right  to  say  what  papers 
shall  be  re-read,  and  they  object,  when 
a  mistake  has  been  discovered  in  the 
first  paper,  to  the  examiner  going  over 
the  other  papers  until  he  finds  one 
from  which  he  can  deduct  a  few 
marks,  and  then  reporting,  '  Litera- 
ture, 15  marks  added;  German 
Authors,  15  marks  deducted.  Result 
quits.     Appeal  not  sustained." 

The  Department  requires  that  the 
name  of  every  examiner  who  reads  a 


paper  shall  be  recorded.  This  in- 
formation is  never  withheld  in  the 
case  of  the  lower  examinations  ;  there 
is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  in  the 
case  of  the  higher. 

In  order  that  justice  may  be  done 
to  candidates  who  appeal,  I  would 
recommend  that  the  regulations  be 
amended  so  as  to  include  the  follow- 
ing conditions. 

1.  A  candidate  may  appeal  to  have 
any  one  or  more  papers  re-read.  No 
other  papers  shall  be  read  on  appeal. 

2.  The  report  shall  contain  the 
subject  of  each  paper  re-read ;  the 
name  of  the  examiner  who  read  each 

j  paper  at  the  examination  and  the 
I  number  of  marks  given  ;  the  name  of 
j  the  examiner  who  read  each  paper  on 

appeal    and    the    number   of  marks 

given. 

3.  At  any  time  within  3  months 
from  the  receipt  of  the  report,  the 
candidate,  or  any  person  or  persons 
named  by  him,  may  examine  the 
papers  in  the  presence  of  the  Deputy 
Minister  or  any  person  named  by  him. 

If  these  changes  were  made  in  the 
Regulations  the  examiners  would 
have  the  greatest  inducement  to  be 
careful  in  reading  the  papers,  the 
candidates  could  appeal  with  much 
more  confidence  than  they  can  at 
present,  and  the  Department  would 
gain  the  reputation  of  being  more 
anxious  to  do  justice  than  to  hide 
errors. 


INTEREST:  SOME  OBJECTIONS  TO  IT. 
Frank  M.  McMurry,  School  of  Pedagogy,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THERE  is  a  restlessness  among 
thoughtful  teachers  at  present 
in  regard  to  the  subject  of  interest ; 
they  are  alarmed  lest  the  advocates  of 
Herbartian  pedagogy  may  exhibit 
extreme  rashness  on  this  important 
subject  and  thus  seriously  injure  the 


cause  of  education.  Dr.  Harris  is 
one  of  this  uneasy  number,  having 
sounded  the  alarm  at  the  Cleveland 
meeting  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendance  in  February  last.  He 
there  called  attention  to  the  Herbar- 
tian   doctrine    that    interest  arouses 
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desires,  desires  lead  to  determinations, 
and  determinations  result  in  deeds  ; 
and  complained  that  such  doctrines 
must  be  radically  false,  since  it  made 
no  provision  for  a  transcendental  will. 
So  far  as  replies  to  this  charge  have 
been  given,  they  indicate  that  the 
Herbartians,  while  greatly  interested 
in  the  discussion  of  transcendental 
will,  regard  the  problem  as  belonging 
rather  to  metaphysics  than  to  peda- 
gogy. In  their  opinion  daily  exper- 
ience teaches  that  interest  does  awaken 
desires  and  that  desires  affect  volition; 
and  that  is  enough  for  the  teacher,  for 
he  sees  in  these  facts  an  important 
approach  to  conduct.  However,  in 
reply  to  this  sound  of  alarm,  it  may  be 
said  that,  if  a  transcendental  will  is 
one  that  is  absolutely  free,  or  one  that 
is  entirely  lifted  above  the  influence 
of  desire  in  making  choice,  then  edu- 
cation is  comparatively  valueless,  for 
it  can  find  no  purchase  upon  such  a 
will.  But  if  the  transcendental  will  is 
one  that  is  influenced  by  desire  in 
making  choice,  one  can  believe  in  it 
heartily  and  still  accept  the  above- 
mentioned  Herbartian  doctrine,  for  it 
is  known  that  desire  has  its  origin  in 
interest. 

But  the  general  unrest  in  regard  to 
interest  has  not  been  caused  alone  by 
Dr.  Harris.  There  are  many  others 
who  are  afraid  of  interest ;  who  regard 
the  stress  now  laid  upon  it  as  dan- 
gerous to  several  of  the  most  valuable 
qualities  in  good  character.  In  order 
that  some  of  these  threatened  dangers 
may  be  discussed,  it  is  necessary,  first, 
to  show  to  what  extent  emphasis  is 
now  laid  upon  this  subject,  with  rea- 
sons for  the  same.  I  shall,  accord- 
ingly, first  present  the  present  stand- 
point with  brief  arguments  in  its  favor, 
and  then  discuss  some  of  the  most 
serious  objections  to  it. 

Interest  has  been  considered  a  mat- 
ter of  importance  from  the  time  of  the 
Greek  philosophers  down  to  the  pre- 


sent. Plato  advised  that  one  "  Use 
no  violence  toward  children;  the 
rather  cause  them  to  learn  while 
playing  "  ;  and  Herbert  Spencer  de- 
clares that,  "  As  a  final  test  by  which 
to  judge  any  plan  of  culture  should 
come  the  question  :  '  Does  it  create 
a  pleasurable  excitement  in  the 
pupils  ?  '  "  It  is  generally  understood 
to  day  that  one  of  the  best  tests  of 
instruction  is  the  degree  of  interest  in 
it  manifested  by  the  children.  Where, 
then,  is  there  anything  new  in  all  of 
this  talk  about  interest  ?  The  new 
standpoint  does  not  deny  this  old  and 
common  view,  but  is  new  in  the  em- 
phasis laid  upon  it.  That  standpoint 
declares  that  interest  in  the  subject 
matter  of  instruction  is  the  sole  con- 
dition under  which  it  can  be  properly 
acquired.  Indeed,  it  goes  even  fur- 
ther than  that ;  it  gives  to  interest  the 
rank  that  has  been  usually  ascribed 
to  knowledge.  The  common  under- 
standing has  been  that  instruction  is 
aiming  at  knowledge,  and  that  interest 
is  one  of  the  means  by  which  that 
aim  can  be  best  attained ;  in  brief, 
knowledge  is  the  end  and  interest  is 
the  means.  But  the  new  standpoint 
asserts  interest  to  be  the  highest  aim 
of  instruction,  and  ideas  to  be  the 
means  by  which  that  object  can  be 
reached  ;  that  is,  interest  is  the  end 
and  knowledge  is  the  means.  Thus 
the  tables  have  been  turned.  There 
is  now  a  strong  inclination  on  the 
part  of  many  to  measure  the  success 
of  years  of  teaching  not  by  the  quan- 
tity of  information  one  possesses  on 
Commencement  Day,  but  by  the 
degree  of  interest  engendered  in  the 
lines  of  study  followed.  The  attitude 
of  mind  toward  study  is,  to  them,  the 
most  important  point. 

The  kindergarten  presents  the  prac- 
tice of  this  theory  most  plainly.  The 
kindergartner  is  conscious  that  the 
development  of  right  tastes  is  her 
chief  mission  and  that  facts  are  mere- 
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ly  the  means  to  that  end.  Conse- 
quently, as  time  passes,  the  test  of 
her  progress  is  found  in  the  extent  to 
which  her  children  have  grown  in  their 
love  for  God,  for  people,  for  nature, 
and  for  the  beautiful.  Herbart  takes 
the  same  stand  as  Froebel  by  declar- 
ing that  the  development  of  a  per- 
manent, many-sided  interest  is  the 
teacher's  goal — an  interest  in  the  same 
fields  of  thought  as  those  just  men- 
tioned. If  this  view  is  correct,  it  is 
far-reaching  in  its  effect.  It  applies 
as  well  to  the  high  school,  college, 
and  university  as  to  the  kindergarten 
and  common  school.  A  love  of  any 
sphere  of  thought  means  a  receptive 
mind  in  regard  to  that  sphere  ;  it  is, 
therefore,  a  guarantee  of  growth.  The 
young  physician  who  has  a  love  for 
medicine  promises  success.  Such 
love  means  much  more  than  a  goodly 
store  of  medical  knowledge,  because 
the  former  includes  the  latter  and 
much  more  besides.  The  surest 
guarantee  of  successful  teaching  is 
love  for  that  work,  and  both  normal 
schools  and  schools  of  pedagogy  can 
much  better  fix  deep  interest  in  that 
work  as  their  highest  immediate  aim 
than  knowledge  about  it. 

Interest  is  the  very  source  of  men- 
tal life.  Whatever  one  has  grown  to 
love,  returns  involuntarily,  and  often, 
to  his  consciousness.  Thus  thought- 
fulness  is  produced.  Next  to  being 
good,  one  should  be  thoughtful.  But 
this  thoughtfulness  means  the  digest- 
ing of  the  present  store  of  knowledge 
and  its  increase.  Whatever  is  turned 
over  in  one's  mind  from  time  to  time, 
being  viewed  in  one  light  and  then 
another,  comes  to  be  thoroughly  mas- 
tered ;  thus  the  proper  quantity  and 
thoroughness  of  knowledge  are  cared 
for.  Memory,  too,  is  involved  in 
interest,  for  that  which  is  of  genuine 
interest  is  often  reviewed,  and,  in 
consequence,  retained  in  mind. 
Further  than  that,  whatever   has  be- 


come attractive  is  carefully  noticed ; 
thus  the  habit  of  observation,  instead 
of  being  chiefly  dependent  upon  the 
development  ot  some  formal  power,  is 
determined  by  interest.  When,  fin- 
ally, we  recall  the  fact  that  interest 
leads  to  desire  and  that  desire  greatly 
affects  volition,  we  are  ready  for  the 
important  conclusion  that  interest  is 
the  great  condition  under  which  the 
chief  benefits  of  instruction  can  be 
enjoyed  :  consequently  it  is  the  teach- 
er's goal ;  if  the  right  kind  of  inter- 
est is  excited,  the  other  great  objects 
of  instruction  necessarily  follow.  Not 
only  do  such  educators  as  Froebel 
and  Herbart  represent  this  view,  but 
the  classic  dramatists  and  novelists 
practically  take  the  same  stand. 
Shakespeare  and  Dickens  could  have 
made  clear  the  underlying  truths  in 
any  of  their  works  by  a  few  pages 
presented  in  the  form  of  an  essay. 
But  they  were  not  aiming  at  clearness 
alone  ;  they  seemed  to  recognize  that 
comprehension  of  a  topic  may  exist 
without  appreciation  of  it,  and  that 
permanent  influence  is  conditioned 
by  permanent  interest.  According- 
ly they  set  to  work  to  arouse  this 
interest  by  an  attractive  narrative. 

In  taking  this  stand  these  educa- 
tors show  no  tendency  toward  neglect 
of  knowledge  and  toward  superficial- 
ity. They  recognize  that  facts  are 
the  foundation  upon  which  they  build. 
These  facts  must  be  very  clear,  other- 
wise they  could  not  be  expected  to 
have  the  desired  effect.  Undigested, 
hazy  notions,  memorized  words  alone, 
do  not  excite  deep  interest.  It  is 
based,  first  of  all,  upon  clear  ideas. 
Hence,  when  one  fixes  interest  as  his 
chief  aim  in  instruction,  it  does  not  mean 
that  he  is  merely  intending  to  amuse  or 
entertain  his  children,  or  be  satisfied 
with  only  partial  mastery  of  notions 
offered  ;  it  means,  in  the  first  place, 
that  he  will  select  the  subject-matter 
to  be  presented  with  careful  reference 
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to  the  learners,  and,  second,  that  he 
will  present  it  so  as  to  fit  it  as  closely 
as  possible  to  their  past  experience,  in 
order  that  they  may  feel  genuine 
appreciation  of  it.  Interest  as  an 
aim,  then,  signifies  caution  and  earn- 
estness on  the  part  of  the  teacher 
instead  of  carelessness  and  insincerity; 
it  demands  that  he  be  a  skilled  in- 
structor and  not  alone  a  pleasant 
person. 

I  have  now  stated,  in  brief,  the 
Herbartian  standpoint  in  regard  to 
interest,  with  the  commonly  given 
reasons  for  the  same.  It  is  opposed 
to  some  quite  prevalent  views  ;  con- 
sequently, there  are  several  objections 
worthy  of  careful  consideration. 
Those  presented  will  be  found  to 
include  one  another  to  some  extent, 
but,  since  they  often  appear  in  the 
exact  form  given,  they  will  be  treated 
independently. 

First,  might  not  work  be  made  too 
easy  if  people  became  really  interested 
in  all  of  their  tasks?  Interest  would 
make  it  easy  in  a  certain  sense,  but 
never  too  easy,  for  work  cannot  be 
made  too  easy.  Work  is  simply 
energy  directed  toward  an  end.  If 
the  expenditure  of  such  energy  is  un- 
pleasant, the  work  is  called  drudgery ; 
if  pleasant,  it  may  become  play.  The 
difference,  then,  between  work  and 
play  is  entirely  subjective.  It  does 
not  destroy  the  value  of  a  piece  of 
work  because  one  loves  it ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  then  likely  to  be  done 
better  and  more  quickly  ;  it  is  said, 
certainly  with  truth,  that  no  one  ever 
made  marked  progress  in  a  study  that 
he"  detested,  or  rose  high  in  a  profes- 
sion that  he  never  enjoyed.  Deep 
interest,  then,  leads  to  greater  happi- 
ness as  well  as  to  a  greater  quantity 
and  better  quality  of  work.  There  is 
abundant  reason,  therefore,  for  con- 
vening as  much  drudgery  into  play  as 
possible. 

But,  it    may  be   asked,   what  pro- 


vision is  made  for  the  development  of 
the  sense  of  duty,  when    we  plan   to 
make    children   interested  in   all   the 
things  that  it  is  their  duty  to  do  ?   This 
question  is  put  with  the  presupposition 
that  interest  and  duty   are  opposed 
to  each  other.     But  is  that  the  case  ? 
One's  duty  is  the   course  of  conduct 
that  he  is   morally    bound  to    follow. 
His  sense   of  duty    is  the  degree  of 
appreciation    that   he  feels    for    that 
course.    If  it  appeals  to  him  strongly, 
so  that  he  feels   under  great   obliga- 
tions to  pursue  it,  he  is  said  to  have  a 
high  sense  of  duty,  or  even  a  love  for 
it.     Love  and  duty  are  often  opposed 
to  each  other;  that  is,  we  often  love 
the  course  that  should  not  be  pursued 
and  hate  the  plain  path  that  ought  to 
be    followed.     But  the  two  are   not 
necessarily  opposed.     Unless  we   be- 
lieve  in  total  depravity,  some  of  our 
desires  are  good,  and,  just  as   there 
may  be  a  strong  hatred  of  duty,    so 
there    may    be   the   opposite    strong 
feeling  of  love  for  it.     So  sense  of  duty 
and  interest,  or  love  are  not  mutually 
exclusive  ;  we  can  be   interested   in, 
and  even   love,    our    duty.     This    is 
plainly  true  if,  in  place  of  the  abstract 
term  diUy,  we  take  an  individual  in- 
stance of  it.     Everyone  should  love 
his  country.     Many  respond    to  that 
duty  with  genuine  pleasure ;  i.  e.,  duty 
and  love  are  there  in  full  harmony. 

The  fault  with  people  is  that  such 
harmony  is  often  lacking;  they  have 
too  often  developed  an  interest  in  and 
love  for  wrong  things.  It  is  the  pro- 
vince of  the  school  to  correct  this  evil, 
by  beginning  early  to  develop  interest 
in  right  lines,  in*  high  ideals.  In  so 
doing,  it  is  favoring  the  development 
of  a  sense  of  duty.  Interest  leads  to 
desire,  and  the  desire  to  follow  the 
path  of  duty,  simply  has  its  origin  in 
an  interest  of  a  high  order. 

As  said  at  the  beginning  of  this 
paper,  if  the  will  were  transcendental 
in  the  extreme  sense — i.  e.,  if  it  were 
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fully  independent  of  all  interests  in 
the  choice  and  performance  of  duties 
— the  best  instruction  would  not 
necessarily  have  any  influence  upon 
one's  performance  of  duty.  But  very 
few  persons,  if  any,  believe  that  to  be 
the  case.  While  the  will  enjoys 
freedom  of  choice,  this  freedom  is 
not  absolute,  but  is  limited  to  the 
desires  that  have  been  awakened. 
Of  conflicting  desires  it  is  possible 
for  the  will  to  choose  those  of  the 
higher  order.  The  relative  intensity 
of  these  desires  is,  however,  certainly 
a  factor  m  this  choice.  Now  since 
the  scope,  quality,  and  intensity  of 
desire  may  be  greatly  aftected  by  in- 
struction, it  is  possible  for  the  educa- 
tor to  exert  a  marked  influence  upon 
the  will,  and  hence  upon  fcharacter. 
The  ideal  character  is  approached  as 
the  friction  between  desire  and  actual 
duty  is  diminished  ;  and  the  school, 
in  awakening  right  desires  through 
interest,  is  causing  such  an  approach. 
It  is  true  that  history  furnishes  abun- 
dant supposed  examples  of  duty  and 
interest  in  direct  conflict  with  each 
other.  The  monks  of  the  Middle 
Ages  scourged  themselves  and  under- 
went innumerable  tortures  in  order 
to  subject  interest  and  desire  to  duty. 
But  in  so  doing  they  were  still  follow- 
ing desire,  for  it  was  in  the  hope  of 
escaping  future  punishment  and  en- 
joying eternal  bliss  that  they  sub- 
jected themselves  to  such  barbarous 
treatment.  Their  fear  on  the  one 
hand,  and  their  hope  or  desire  on  the 
other,  being  intense,  their  volition  and 
conduct  were  greatly  afifected. 

Just  how  school  instruction  can 
through  interest  engender  a  sense  of 
duty  may  be  plainly  seen  if  a  con- 
crete example  is  taken.  The  study  of 
Washmgton  at  Valley  Forge  acquaints 
the  scholar  with  a  remarkable  instance 
of  perseverance.  Knowledge  of  the 
facts,  if  approached  rightly  and  com- 
prehended clearly, awakens  a  feeling  of 


interest  in  the  man  that  amounts  even 
to  admiration.  But  we  are  so  consti- 
tuted that,  with  the  admiration  for 
moral  qualities,  comes  the  demand 
that  we  exhibit  such  qualities  our- 
selves. In  this  case,  then,  we  are 
made  to  feel  under  obligations  to  be 
more  persevering.  Perhaps  we  have 
had  that  feehng  before,  but  now 
it  is  repeated.  In  this  way  instruc- 
tion can,  by  arousing  genuine  interest, 
give  exercise  in  the  feeling  of  obliga- 
tion to  do  right  ;  that  means  the 
development  o(  a  sense  of  duty.  The 
study  of  the  great  men  m  history  and 
of  the  ideals  of  literature  is  continu- 
ally furnishing  practice  for  the  feeling 
of  approval  or  condemnation,  and  the 
accompanying  one  of  obligation  to 
imitate  or  shun  the  same  kind  of 
action.  The  sense  of  duty  is,  there- 
fore, not  only  not  opposed  to  interest, 
but  it  is  developed  through  interest. 

In  spite  of  the  argument  just  pre- 
sented the  suspicion  is  likely  to  be 
harbored  that,  to  the  extent  that  one 
is  guided  by  his  interest,  he  is  threat- 
ened with  selfishness.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  necessary  to  call  to  mind 
the  fact  that  there  are  two  kinds  of 
interest  ;  each  awakens  desires,  but 
the  one,  being  unselfish,  is  the  source 
of  unselfish  desires,  while  the  other, 
centering  the  attention  upon  self,  leads 
to  selfish  longings 

The  student  devoted  to  science, 
first  of  all  for  its  own  sake,  rather  than 
owing  to  any  particular  advantage  it 
may  bring,  furnishes  an  example  of 
the  former  kind ;  he  who,  like  the 
Jesuit  scholar,  is  interested  in  study 
with  the  primary  object  of  surpassing 
rivals  and  of  winning  a  prize,  affords 
an  example  of  the  latter  sort.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  it  is 
mainly  the  former  that  should  be  cul- 
tivated. When  the  thing  contemplat- 
ed is  right  in  itself  and  the  interest  is 
direct,  it  is  not  likely  that  selfish 
desires  will  result.     The    philanthro- 
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pist's  love  of  mankind  is  not  selfish- 
ness. It  is  important  that  these  two 
kinds  of  interest  be  clearly  distinguish- 
ed from  each  other.  The  scientist's 
interest  in  nature,  while  leading  to 
desire  and  being  the  source  of  much 
energy,  is  quieting  rather  than  dis- 
quieting in  its  effect.  It  lays  emphasis 
upon  the  possession  already  present ; 
the  flower  in  the  hand  is  beautiful  and 
enjoyable  in  itself;  hence  there  is  no 
tendency  toward  impatience  or  worry, 
but  a  feeling  of  contentment  and 
satisfaction  pervades  the  mind.  Also 
it  is  not  inconstant  or  wavering  ;  de- 
pending on  no  ulterior  result,  but 
being  a  direct  attraction  for  the 
object  itself,  it  is  ever  present.  Even 
when  obstacles  are  encountered — as 
they  must  be  in  pursuing  any,  even 
the  favorite,  fields  of  thought — they 
are  not  likely  to  cause  vexation  and 
disappointment,  but  are  met  and  over- 
come with  much  the  same  energy  and 
enjoyment  as  the  difficulties  upon  a 
pleasure  excursion.  Not  so  with  the 
other,  the  selfish,  interest.  Instead 
of  calling  one's  thought  av^ay  from 
self,  and  being  thus  altruistic  in  its  ten- 
dency, it  emphasises  self  and  is  con- 
cerned with  personal  aggrandizement. 
As  to  possessions,  the  accent  falls 
upon  what  is  lacking,  rather  than  upon 
what  is  already  secured.  There  is  a 
consequent  longing  for  possession 
akin  to  coveteousness,  and  hence  a 
feeling  of  unrest,  impatience,  and  dis- 
content. Obstacles  are  recognized  as 
such,  and  increase  the  disquiet.  Also 
there  is  no  assured  permanency  in 
the  desires  awakened  ;  as  soon  as  the 
ulterior  purpose,  upon  which  they  are 
dependent,  is  attained,  they  cease  to 
exist.  It  is  evident  that  this  latter 
kind  of  interest  is  injurious  in  its 
effects,  while  the  former,  being  an 
attraction  to  objects  for  their  own 
sake,  calls  attention  away  from  self 
and  exerts  a  strong  moral  influence. 
The  desires  that  spring  from  it,instead 


of  leading  to  extreme  selfishness,  are 
synonymous  with  unselfishness;  hence 
one  may  be  guided  by  such  interest 
with  entire  safety. 

Thus  far  the  conclusion  has  been 
reached  that,  when  a  deep,  perma- 
nent interest  is  accepted  as  the 
teacher's  aim,  there  is  no  danger  of 
making  work  too  easy,  of  neglecting 
the  sense  of  duty,  or  of  engendering 
a  spirit  of  selfishness.  An  objection 
comes  now  in  another  form.  Since 
all  drudgery  can  never  be  eliminated 
from  life,  since  in  fact  each  individual 
must  have  a  considerable  quantity  of 
it,  are  we  not  failing  to  prepare  for  it 
by  allowing  the  cultivation  of  interest 
to  be  our  object  ?  It  is  granted  that 
the  child  will  do  those  things  that  he 
is  interested  in  ;  but  what  will  lead 
him  to  do  those  ihin-gs  that  he  is  not 
interested  in  ?  Experience  immedi- 
ately offers  a  partial  answer.  Good 
teachers  are  continually  endeavoring 
to  discover  the  Hne  of  natural  interest 
in  the  dull  pupil.  One  reason  for 
having  so  many  studies  is  that  each 
child  may  be  approached  from  many 
sides,  so  that  native  tastes  or  strong 
points  may  be  revealed.  Many  boys 
show  an  aptitude  for  manual  training 
who  are  indifferent  or  hostile  to  other 
school  work.  With  such  it  is  often 
the  interest  in  this  one  line  that  makes 
school  bearable.  It  begets  for  them 
some  momentum  for  overcoming  the 
other  tasks  that  are  mere  drudgery. 
A  universal  truth  is  here  involved. 
Superabundance  of  drudgery  makes 
life  scarcely  endurable.  But  when  a 
strong  interest  has  been  aroused  in  a 
part  of  one's  necessary  work,  he  is 
made  brighter  and  happier  ;  interest 
gives  a  buoyancy  and  elasticity  that 
make  one  disposed  to  undertake 
duties  that  are  naturally  distasteful. 
Thus,  instead  of  unfitting  one  for 
drudgery,  interest  is  an  excellent  pre- 
paration for  it.  This  admission  may 
be   made   and   the  question  still    be 
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raised,  is  not  the  actual  performance 
of  drudgery  the  best  preparation  for 
and  guarantee  of  its  future  perform- 
ance ?  Does  not  practice  in  any  Hne 
engender  the  habit  of  doing  work 
along  that  line  ?  Certainly  practice 
always  tends  toward  habit  or  automa- 
tism. But  man  is  not  mainly  a 
machine  ;  at  least,  when  it  comes  to 
drudgery  he  is  very  much  inclined  to 
act  from  motive,  not  unconsciously. 
The  repetition  of  an  act  may  diminish 
rather  than  increase  that  motive. 
For  instance,  the  repeated  marking  of 
examination  papers  does  not  usually 
make  it  easier  to  approach  a  new  set  of  ' 
papers.  On  the  contrary,  the  motive 
for  not  doing  such  work  often  far 
outstrips  in  growth  the  cumulative 
effect  of  the  repetition  of  the  act. 
Daily  attendance  at  school  and  daily 
study  tend  toward  corresponding 
habits.  But  in  the  case  of  many  a 
schoolboy  the  distaste  for  study  so 
far  overcomes  the  force  of  habit  that 
it  finally  culminates  in  the  refusal  to 
attend  school  longer.  Thus,  what- 
ever is  really  drudgery  may  grow  more 
and  more  irksome,  rather  than  less  so ; 
hence  it  is  very  unsafe  to  depend  upon 
performance  of  drudgery  as  the  fittest 
preparation  for  its  future  performance. 
The  old  idea  of  formal  discipline 
affects  our  attitude  towards  this  Ques- 
tion. We  are  inchned  to  develop  the 
faculty  or  the  formal  power  of  drud- 
gery through  exercise,  as  we  would 
the  formal  power  of  memory,  of  imag- 
ination, etc.  But  since  it  is  pretty 
well  established  that  there  are  no 
formal  powers  either  of  memory,  of 
imagination,  or  of  drudgery,  it  is  not 
probable  that  they  can  be  developed. 
It  should  be  remembered  that 
motive  cannot  be  eliminated  from 
drudgery,  and  that  the  way  to  prepare 
for  the  latter  is  to  develop,  not  a  for- 
mal power,  but  a  strong  motive. 
Motive  has  its  origin  in  interest. 
Hence,  so  far  as  instruction  is  con- 
cerned,  the     chief     preparation    for 


drudgery  that  the  teacher  can  give  is 
a  strong  and  many-sided  interest. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  emphasis 
laid  upon  interest  in  this  paper  is  in 
accordance  with  Herbart  and  Ziller. 
But  the  standpoint  should  gain  ground 
or  lose  it,  not  because  their  names 
are  associated  with  it,  but  because  it 
appeals,  or  fails  to  appeal,  to  experi- 
ence and  reason.  The  tendencies  of 
the  past  are  opposed  to  it ;  the  inher- 
ited feeling  is  very  common  that  that 
being  is  most  to  be  admired  who  hates 
a  good  portion  of  his  duty  and  still 
performs  it.  We  are  almost  afraid  to 
declare  that  the  ideal  education  is 
that  in  which  a  deep  love  isengendered 
for  the  chief  spheres  of  knowledge 
and  for  right  conduct.  But  some 
assurance  as  to  the  soundness  of  this 
view  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
child's  attitude  toward  his  teachers 
has  already  undergone  somewhat  the 
same  transformation  as  is  now  insisted 
upon  in  his  attitude  toward  his  studies. 
In  Xenophon's  time  it  was  the  under- 
standing that  children  should  regard 
their  teacher  as  their  enemy.  In  the 
Anabasis,  book  ii.  chap.  vi.  15,  Clear- 
chus  is  described  as  one  who  "  had 
nothing  attractive  m  him,  but  was 
always  forbidding  and  repulsive,  so 
that  soldiers  felt  toward  him  as  boys 
toward  their  master."  Until  recent 
times  the  teacher  was  a  whipping 
master,  whether  fie  was  an  instructor 
or  not.  To-day,  in  Germany,  mutual 
affection  between  teacher  and  pupil 
is  not  usually  planned  for  by  the  for- 
mer ;  he  seems  to  labor  under  the 
conviction  that  his  personal  influence 
is  greatest  when  he  is  stern  and  dis- 
tant. The  relation  of  officers  in  the 
army  to  the  common  soldiers  is  to  a 
considerable  extent  the  relation  of 
German  teachers  to  their  scholars. 
But  in  America  nothing  is  now  better 
established  than  that  close  mutual 
friendship  between  the  two  is  the  first 
condition  of  a  strong  influence  from 
the  one  upon  the  other.     Now,  there 
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are  two  great  means  by  which  the 
aim  of  the  school  may  be  reached  ; 
i.  e.,  the  personal  influence  of  the 
teacher,  and  the  studies.  If  we  have 
changed  our  estimate  of  the  condition 
under  which  the  former  can  prove 
most  effective,  and  are  now  convinced 
that  children  must  love  their  teachers 
in  order  to  receive  the  greatest  influ- 
ence from  them,  there  are  the  same 
reasons  for  declaring  the  necessity  of 
deep  interest  in,  or  love  for,  the  stu- 
dies in  order  that  these  latter  may  re- 
sult in  the  greatest  good. 

The  fixing  of  interest  as  the  highest 
immediate  aim  of  instruction  in  no 
sense  precludes  the  exercise  of  author- 
ity over  pupils  and  the  development 
of  a  spirit  of  obedience  on  their  part. 
The  desired  deep  interest  in  studies 


and  in  moral  notions  comes  only 
gradually  through  instruction.  Firm 
control  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  is 
the  first  external  condition  under 
which  that  interest  can  grow  rapidly 
and  become  permanent.  Even  care- 
fully chosen  subject-matter,  that  is 
skillfully  presented,  often  fails  of  itself 
to  preserve  order  and  to  hold  the  at- 
tention. Authority  should  then  be 
vigorously  exercised,  for,  if  it  is  omit- 
ted, the  children,  being  controlled  by 
caprice,  become  unmanageable  both 
morally  and  mentally.  But  as  right 
interests  and  right  habits  develop,  the 
exercise  of  authority  becomes  less 
necessary  and  may  finally  cease.  In- 
terest and  authority  are  not,  then, 
mutually  opposed,  but  are  supplements 
of  each  other. — Educational  Review. 
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By  J.  M.  Coulter,  Lake  Forest  University. 


IN  the  discussion  of  this  subject  I 
wish  to  impose  two  limitations  : 
I.  Only  the  laboratory  sci- 
ences are  referred  to.  In  most 
secondary  schools  a  variety  of  sub- 
jects is  loosely  aggregated  under  the 
general  name  ' '  science."  They  diff'er 
so  much  among  themselves  in  pur- 
pose and  method  that  they  should  be 
referred  to  at  least  two  widely  differ- 
ent categories.  There  are  those  whose 
purpose  and  method  are  purely  infor- 
mational, subjects  about  which  it  is 
well  enough  that  every  intelligent  man 
should  be  somewhat  informed. 
Physical  geography,  astronomy,  geo- 
logy, physiology  so-called,  as  mostly 
taught,  all  belong  to  this  category, 
and  are  not  included  in  the  college 
demand  for  scientific  training.  They 
are  necessary  and  exceedingly  help- 


ful subjects,  but  in  the  very  nature  of 
things  cannot  be  handled  in  second- 
ary schools  other  than  as  purely  in- 
formational subjects.  As  such  they 
contain  no  scientific  training  whatever 
and  such  claim  should  not  be  made 
for  them.  In  the  category  of  funda- 
mental laboratory  sciences  are  in- 
cluded chemistry,  physics,  botany  and 
zoology.  The  principles  derived  from 
these  are  applied  in  the  informational 
subjects  referred  to  above.  So  far  as 
these  four  fundamental  subjects  are 
studied  without  the  laboratory  they 
are  transferred  to  the  informational 
series  and  have  no  value  in  scientific 
training.  I  wish  at  this  point  to  take 
issue  with  the  too  prevalent  statement 
that  the  purpose  of  scientific  training 
is  to  teach  the  methods  of  the  labora- 
tory.   The  true  purpose  seems  to  have 
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been  persistently  misunderstood. 
Facts  and  methods  are  no  more 
science  than  words  and  grammar  are 
literature.  Science,  concerning  itself 
with  facts  in  their  relation,  resulting  in 
a  formula,  cultivates  the  scientific 
temper.  The  student  of  literature, 
ancient  or  modern,  is  brought  into  the 
region  of  feeling,  of  what  is  known 
as  "  appreciation,"  and  his  ultimate 
purpose  may  be  broadly  called  aes- 
thetic. He  reads  himself  into  his 
material  and  decides  what  is  best  in 
thought.  The  student  of  science 
endeavors  to  keep  himself  out  of  his 
material,  to  eliminate  the  personal 
equation,  to  relate  his  facts  so  as  to 
include  nothing  of  himself.  Per- 
sonal injection  on  the  one  hand  and 
personal  elimination  on  the  other  re- 
present the  ultimate  difference  in  the 
two  cases,  and  two  more  complement- 
ary kinds  of  training  could  not  be 
imagined.  This  may  suggest  the 
educational  purpose  of  science  train- 
ing ;  not  analysis  merely,  but  through 
analysis  to  reach  a  synthesis  which 
shall  contain  nothing  of  one's  self.  It 
is  evident  that  personal  contact  with 
the  facts  is  an  essential  of  such  train- 
ing, and  that  purely  informational 
work  holds  no  more  relation  to  it  than 
do  the  old  text-books  about  literary 
people  and  the  titles  of  their  works  to 
training  in  literature. 

2.  There  is  presupposed  a  cer- 
tain AMOUNT  OF  SCIENCE  TRAINING 
IN  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL.    This  simply 

refers  to  the  observation  of  the  ordin- 
ary phenomena  included  under  the 
general  head  of  "  nature  study." 

With  these  two  limitations  I  wish 
very  briefly  to  discuss  the  correlation 
of  science  studies  In  secondary  schools. 
In  the  outset  I  would  say  that  the 
proper  sequence  of  the  informational 
science  studies  which  nave  been  ruled 
out  of  this  discussion  has  doubtless 
given  much  trouble,  but  they  hold  a 
certain  definite  relation  to  the  labora- 
tory sciences.     Naturally,    if  geology 


be  taught,  it  should  follow  the  four 
fundamentals,  or  as  much  of  them  as 
may  be  presented  in  the  course. 
Physiology,  by  which  is  usually  meant 
a  study  of  the  anatomy  of  the  human 
body,  with  a  little  physiology  thrown 
in,  finds  its  natural  place  after  a  course 
in  zoology.  Astronomy  certainly 
holds  a  definite  relation  to  whatever 
of  mathematics  and  physics  may  be 
taught ;  and  so  on.  My  own  personal 
judgment  is  that  the  less  of  such 
subjects  in  a  secondary  school  the 
better ;  but  I  am  willing  to  recognize 
the  force  of  a  general  demand.  The 
time  is  limited  enough,  at  best,  in 
which  to  do  good  work  in  the  funda- 
mentals of  education,  without  trying 
to  inject  into  our  schemes  of  study  an 
incoherent  mass  of  odds  and  ends. 

Taking  up  the  real  laboratory 
sciences,  therefore,  chemistry,  physics, 
botany,  and  zoology,  it  is  not  at  all 
necessary  that  any  secondary  school 
present  all  of  them  in  its  courses.  It 
is  perhaps  unwise  for  many  of  the 
schools  to  attempt  a  laboratory  equip- 
ment sufficient  for  all  these  subjects. 
It  would  usually  result  in  such  meager 
equipment  that  the  real  purpose  of 
the  work  would  be  in  danger  of  being 
sacrificed.  Where  a  school  can  afford 
it  all  four  laboratories  should  be  re- 
presented, but  they  should  be  open 
to  election.  To  compel  any  student 
to  take  work  in  all  these  laboratories 
is  as  much  of  an  educational  fallacy 
as  to  permit  him  to  enter  none  of 
them. 

If  the  scientific  attitude  of  mind  be 
a  large  purpose,  aside  from  informa- 
tion, then  but  two  laboratories  are 
Tiecessary,  namely,  a  physical  labora- 
tory for  chemistry  or  physics,  and  a 
biological  laboratory  for  botany  or 
zoology  ;  and  nothing  less  than  a  year 
in  each  of  them  should  count.  A 
school  that  can  afford  nothing  more 
should  attempt  nothing  more.  If 
it  can  afford  three  laboratories, 
then,  although  a  biologist,  I  should 
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say  let  the  third  be  brought  about  by 
subdividing  the  physical  laboratory 
into  its  constituent  elements,  physics 
and  chemistry,  and  retain  but  one 
biological  laboratory,  which  shall  be 
devoted  to  either  botany  or  zoology. 
To  my  mind  the  correlation  of  sub- 
jects is  simple  enough.  We  start  with 
the  proposition  that  laboratory  science 
is  to  be  taught,  and  to  be  taught  with 
its  real  purpose  in  view.  In  consid- 
ering the  field  of  scientific  subjects  we 
find  but  four  that  seem  fundamental 
and  capable  of  proper  laboratory 
treatment  in  secondary  schools. 
Upon  examining  these  four  we  dis- 
cover that  they  are  naturally  thrown 
.  into  two  groups,  that  differ  from  each 
other  in  the  nature  of  the  material, 
the  problems  presented,  the  method 
of  work,  the  certainty  of  conclu- 
sions. One  set  is  the  very  em- 
bodiment of  exactness  ;  the  other  is 
less  exact  but  calls  for  larger  powers 
of  interpretation.  In  the  largest 
sense,  one  measures,  the  other  ob- 
serves ;  one  deals  with  matter,  the 
other  with  life  as  it  manifests  itself  in 
matter.  While  both  have  much  in 
common  each  has  its  special  eflfect  on 
the  mind  of  the  student.  These  two 
effects,  therefore,  represent  to  us  the 
result  of  the  last  analysis  of  the  edu- 
cative work  of  the  laboratory  sciences. 
It  means  that  but  two  of  them  are 
absolutely  necessary,  but  that  these 
two  must  have  contact  sufficient  to 
produce  a  sensible  result.  It  means 
that  if  one  or  two  more  are  added,  it 
is  by  way  of  cumulative  effect  rather 
than  specific  effect.  This  makes  the 
minimum  two  years,  one  devoted  to 
a  physical  science,  and  one  to  a  bio- 
logical science.  The  sequence  of 
these  two  subjects  is  naturally  the 
next  point  to  consider.  Just  here  my 
conclusions  seem  to  be  at  variance 
with  the  general  custom,  and  also 
with  distinguished  opinion,  such  as  is 
expressed,  for  example,  in  the  "  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  Ten."     I 


find  it  to  be  the  usual  custom  to  in- 
troduce the  biological  subject  or  sub- 
jects early  in  the  course,  and  to  defer 
the  physical  sciences  to  the  later  years. 
If  plants  and  animals  are  simply  to 
be  studied  as  things  to  be  named,  a 
process  which  has  been  likened  to 
chasing  a  woodchuck  into  its  hole, 
there  is  nothing  but  the  hole  to  show 
for  the  work  ;  or  if,  what  is  far  better, 
they  are  to  be  studied  simply  as  forms, 
facts  which  are  obtained  by  post  mor- 
tem examination,  then  I  grant  that  the 
biological  sciences  hold  no  relation 
to  the  physical,  and  can  be  put  where- 
ever  it  happens  to  be  the  most  con- 
venient. Such,  however,  is  not  the 
conception  at  present  of  the  proper 
study  of  plants  and  animals.  They 
are  living  things,  and  any  contact 
with  them,  which  leaves  out  of  view 
the  processes  of  living  is  worse  than 
the  play  of  Hamlet  with  Hamlet  left 
out.  They  are  not  merely  living 
things  with  multifarious  internal 
physical  and  chemical  processes,  but 
they  hold  definite  relations  to  heat, 
light,  gravity,  etc.,  as  well  as  the 
chemical  compounds,  in  their  envir- 
onment. To  have  even  an  element- 
ary appreciation  of  plants  or  animals 
in  their  life  activities,  one  must  bring 
to  the  study  at  least  some  elemeatary 
conceptions  of  the  general  principles 
of  chemistry  and  physics,  such  con- 
ceptions of  both  as  can  be  obtained 
from  a  year's  study  of  either.  If 
there  be  any  natural  sequence,  there- 
fore, between  the  physical  and 
biological  sciences,  it  is  certainly  one 
that  places  the  study  of  matter  and 
its  laws  first,  and  afterwards  the  study 
of  life  as  it  manifests  itself  in  matter. 
I  should  certainly  place  the  biological 
subjects  late  in  the  course,  provided 
suitable  primary  work  has  been  done. 
If  this  has  not  been  done,  then  the 
biology  of  the  secondary  school 
begins  upon  a  plane  that  I  have  not 
taken  into  consideration. 

In  case  both  chemistry  and  physics 
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are  taught,  I  take  it  that  the  much 
discussed  question  of  their  sequence 
has  been  settled  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience rather  than  of  logic.  Logi- 
cally physics  should  precede  chemis- 
try ;  but  practically  it  demands  so 
much  mathematics  that  the  reverse 
sequence  is  a  common  one.  I  do 
not  regard  this,  however,  as  a  matter 
of  large  importance  when  compared 
with  the  sequence  of  the  biological 
and  physical  sciences.  The  same 
kind  of  discussion  might  be  taken  up 
concerning  botany  and  zoology  in  case 
both  are  to  be  taught,  without  any 
such  logic  in  the  situation,  it  is  true, 
hut  fully  as  unessential. 

My  opinion  of  a  well-equipped 
secondary  school  in  which  the  sciences 
are  presented  in  a  strictly  coherent 
and  purposeful  way  is  one  in  which 
the  four  laboratories  are  represented, 
each  equipped  for  two  years  of  work  ; 
in  which  each  student  is  required  to 
take  at  least  two  years  of  science,  one 
of  which  must  be  a  physical,  the 
other  a  biological  science  ;  in  which 


a  student  in  any  laboratory  can  have 
the  opportunity  of  a  second  year  in 
the  same  laboratory  ;  in  which  physics 
shall  be  placed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  course,  and  the  other  three  intro- 
duced afterwards  either  in  sequence 
or  two  of  them  simultaneously.  Such 
are  merely  general  principles,  which 
would  need  adaptation  to  all  sorts  of 
conditions.  No  inflexible  scheme  is 
feasible,  but  teachers  are  supposed  to 
be  able  to  adapt  general  principles  to 
any  set  of  conditions.  The  only  thing 
in  the  whole  situation  that  cannot  be 
adapted  is  the  poorly  equipped 
teacher. — The  School  Review. 


Neither  let  us  be  slandered  from 
our  duty  by  false  accusations  against 
us,  nor  frightened  from  it  by  menaces 
of  destruction  to  the  Government, 
nor  of  dungeons  to  ourselves.  Let 
us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might, 
and  in  that  faith  let  us  to  the  end 
dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand 
it. — Abraham  Lincoln,  i860. 


A  FEW    WORDS  ABOUT    EDUCATION. 


AT  no  previous  time  in  the  history 
of  this  country  has  the  dis- 
cussion of  educational  questions  been 
so  serious  a  pre-occupation  as  it  is  at 
present.  During  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century  we  have  become  thoroughly 
awakened,  not  so  much  to  the  im- 
portance of  education,  which  has 
never  been  questioned,  as  to  the  im- 
portance of  establishing  education 
upon  the  right  foundation,  and  of 
conducting  it  in  accordance  with  the 
most  enlightened  methods.  So 
great  a  fermentation  in  so  important 
a  department  of  thought  is,  of  course, 
a  desirable  thing,  even  if  its  blessings 
be  not  wholly  unmixed.     It  is  well 


occasionally  to  shake  ofit  our  torpor, 
to  get  out  of  ruts,  to  avoid  stagnation 
at  almost  any  cost.  But  such  a  con- 
dition of  intellectual  unrest,  such  a 
determination  to  re-examine  the  old 
grounds  of  faith,  is  always  fraught 
with  the  danger  that  we  may,  in  our 
haste  to  make  all  things  new,  sweep 
away  good  with  the  bad,  and  discard 
some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  philosophy  of  a  sound  education. 
Many  zealous  advocates  of  what 
they  are  pleased  to  call  "  the  new 
education  "  are  so  thorough-going  in 
their  notions  that  the  temperate  on- 
looker is  compelled  to  view  their  pro- 
posed    policy     somewhat      askance. 
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They  would  have  us  believe  that  the 
world  has  hitherto  been  all  astray, 
that  the  educational  wisdom  ot  the 
ages  is  little  better  than  foolishness, 
that  we  are  upon  the  eve  of  a  reform 
in  our  practice  which  is  to  be  nothing 
less  than  revolutionary  in  its  effect. 
These  theorists  complain,  briefly,  that 
education  has  in  the  past  been  made 
too  much  a  matter  of  words ;  the 
remedy  they  offer  is  to  make  it  in  the 
future  chiefly  a  matter  of  things.  To 
bring  about  this  radical  change,  it  is 
proposed  to  displace,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, the  sterile  practices  of  literary, 
philological  and  historical  study,  by 
the  productive  practices  with  which 
physical  science  acquaints  us ;  to 
substitute  for  the  study  of  man  in  his 
social  and  political  character  the 
study  of  man  in  his  character  as  a 
tool-making  and  tool-using  animal, 
mainly  intent  upon  material  comfort 
and  progress.  The  educational 
tendency  here  suggested  is  very 
marked  at  the  present  day,  and  the 
signs  of  the  times  in  many  ways  force 
it  upon  our  attention.  It  is  a  tend- 
ency more  marked,  perhaps,  during 
recent  years  than  ever  before,  and 
more  rparked,  probably,  in  our  own 
country  than  in  any  other.  This  is 
a  fact  -easily  to  be  accounted  for. 
The  development  of  physical  science 
is  the  dominant  intellectual  charac- 
teristic of  the  age,  and  this  develop 
ment,  with  its  countless  implied  pos- 
sibilities of  material  amelioration,  has 
diverted  many  eyes  from  those  things 
of  the  spirit  that  are  so  essential  to 
the  higher  welfare  of  mankind,  fixing 
them  instead  upon  the  objects  which 
their  lower  natures  demand  ;  it  has, 
in  a  word,  substituted  ideals  of  com- 
fort for  ideals  of  virtue  and  of  the 
fuU-statured  life  of  the  soul.  And 
this  diversion  of  attention  from  the 
higher  to  the  lower  aims  of  life,  this 
substitution  of  lesser  ideals  for  greater, 
of  ignoble  for  noble  purposes,  has 
been  nowhere  else  so  nearly  complete 


as  in  this  country  of  unexampled 
material  resources  and  unexampled 
material  prosperity. 

Matthew  Arnold,  in  one  of  his 
essays  on  religious  subjects,  has  a 
passage  exactly  descriptive  of  our  too 
prevalent  attitude  toward  the  educa- 
tional problem.  This  passage,  with 
the  necessary  substitution  of  "  the 
humanities,"  or  some  such  phrase, 
for  the  word  "  religion  "  runs  as  fol- 
lows : 

"  Undoubtedly  there  are  times 
when  a  reaction  sets  in,  when  an  in- 
terest in  the  processes  of  productive 
industry,  in  physical  science  and  the 
practical  arts,  is  called  a)i  interes/  in 
things,  and  an  interest  in  [the 
humanities]  is  called  an  interest  in 
words.  People  really  do  seem  to 
imagine  that  in  seeing  and  learning 
how  buttons  are  made,  or  papier 
7?iac/ie,  they  shall  find  some  new  and 
untried  vital  resource  ;  that  our  pro- 
spects from  this  sort  of  study  have 
something  peculiarly  hopeful  and 
animating  about  them  ;  and  that  the 
positive  and  practical  thing  to  do  is 
to  give  up  [the  humanities]  and  turn 
to  them." 

Now  a  great  many  sincere  and 
well-meaning  people  have  been  telling 
us  of  late  that  "  the  positive  and 
practical  thing  to  do  "  in  education 
is  to  set  aside  such  useless  studies  as 
"mere"  history  and  literature,  as 
"  dead "  languages  and  ancient 
civilizations  ;  to  restrict  considerably 
the  attention  paid  to  most  other  kinds 
of  "  book  "  learning  ;  and  to  devote 
the  time  thus  reclaimed  from  waste 
to  such  scientific  and  even  manual 
pursuits  as  are  likely  to  have  some 
direct  bearing  upon  the  everyday 
life  of  the  men  and  women  that  our 
school-children  are  so  soon  to  be- 
come. 

Half-truths  are  more  dangerous  than 
downright  errorsandtheconsequences 
of  the  socialist  theory  of  education 
just  outlined  are  in   many  directions 
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manifest.  For  one  thing,  there  is  the 
loud  outcry,  heard  in  many  quarters, 
for  the  introduction  of  "  manual 
training  "  into  our  common-school 
systems,  not  as  an  adjunct  to  in- 
tellectual training,  which  it  may  very 
properly  become,  but  as  a  substitute 
for  what  is  contemptuously  styled  the 
Wortkram  (word-cram)  of  the  old 
systems.  One  persistent  advocate  of 
this  particular  nostrum  goes  so  far  as 
to  say  that  m  the  ideal  school  of  his 
imagining  "  the  highest  text-books 
are  tools,  and  how  to  use  them  most 
intelligently  is  the  highest  test  of 
scholarship."  In  the  field  of  higher 
education,  the  same  spirit  is  illus- 
trated by  the  immense  expansion  of 
the  technological  and  scientific  de- 
partments of  our  universities,  at  the 
expense,  too  often,  of  the  humanities, 
and  by  the  determmed  warfare  that 
has  been  waged,  during  the  past 
score  of  years,  upon  the  classical  and 
other  branches  of  the  older  educa- 
tion. 

In  the  development  of  the  current 
popular  opinion  upon  this  all  impor- 
tant subject,  we  may  distinguish  two 
phases.  To  begin  with,  science,  in 
the  first  flush  of  its  great  mid-century 
achievements,  put  forth  the  arrogant 
plea  that  it  alone  was  deserving  of 
serious  consideration  as  an  educa- 
tional discipline.  Mr.  Spencer's 
famous  tractate  upon  "  Education  " 
seemed  to  give  cogency  to  this  plea, 
and  for  a  time  did  duty  as  a  sort  of 
gospel  of  the  new  dispensation. 
But  the  narrowness  and  inadequacy 
of  that  gospel  became,  after  awhile, 
apparent  even  to  the  less  reflective  of 
minds,  and  a  new  doctrine  emerged 
to  fit  the  altered  educational  attitude. 
That  doctrine,  which  has  lately  been 
urged  with  considerable  eloquence, 
is,  substantially,  that  all  subjects  are 
equally  valuable  as  intellectual  disci- 
plines, and  that  physics  and  biology, 
if  pursued  in  the  proper  spirit,  are  as 
potent  to  build   up  the  fuU-statured 


life  as  are  history  and  literature  and 
philosophy.  But  there  are  now  in- 
dications that  a  third  phase  of  the 
discussion  is  at  hand,  and  that  the 
question  of  relative  educational  values 
is  about  to  receive  a  more  searching 
examination  than  it  has  ever  had 
before.  And,  in  this  connection,  it  is 
indeed  significant  that  the  President 
for  1895  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  in  preparing  his  in- 
augural address,  should  have  felt  that 
the  time  was  ripe  to  use  such  words 
as  the  following  : 

"  If  it  be  true  that  Spirit  and 
Reason  rule  the  Universe,  then  the 
highest  and  most  enduring  knowledge 
is  of  the  things  of  the  spirit.  That 
subtle  sense  of  the  beautiful  and  the 
sublime  which  accom.panies  spiritual 
insight,  and  is  part  of  it,  it  is  the 
highest  achievement  of  which 
humanity  is  capable.  .  .  .  The 
study  of  nature  is  entitled  to 
recognition  on  grounds  similar  to 
those  put  forward  for  the  study  of 
literature,  of  art,  and  of  history. 
But  among  themselves  these  divisions 
of  knowledge  fall  into  an  order  of  ex- 
cellence as  educational  material  that 
is  determined  by  their  respective  re- 
lations to  the  development  of  the  re- 
flective reason.  The  applicp.tion  of 
this  test  must  inevitably  lead  us,  while 
honoring  science  and  insisting  upon 
its  study,  to  place  above  it  the  study 
of  history,  of  literature,  of  art,  and  of 
institutional  life." 

Contrasted  with  such  an  ideal  as 
this  of  well-ordered  education,  how 
poor  are  all  ideals  that  but  proclaim 
the  watchword  of  a  narrow  practicality. 
One  of  the  finest  expressions  ever 
given  to  the  nobler  view  is  embodied 
in  this  passage  from  Newman's 
"  Idea  of  a  University  :" 

"That  perfection  of  tfee  intellect, 
which  is  the  result  of  education, 
and  its  beau  ideal,  to  be  imparted  to 
individuals  in  their  respective  mea- 
sures,   is    the    clear,    calrp,    accurate 
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vision  and  comprehension  .of  all 
things  as  far  as  the  finite  mind  can 
embrace  them,  each  in  its  place,  with 
its  own  characteristics  upon  it.  It  is 
almost  prophetic  from  its  knowledge 
of  history  ;  it  is  almost  heart-searching 
from  its  knowledge  of  human  nature; 
it  has  almost  supernatural  charity 
from  its  freedom  from  littleness  and 
prejudice  ;  it  has  almost  the  repose 
of  faith,  because  nothing  can  startle 
it ;  it  has  almost  the  beauty  and 
harmony  of  heavenly  contemplation, 
so  intimate  is  it  with  the  eternal  order 


of  things  and  the  music  of  the  spheres." 
Nor  does  this  higher  aim  concern 
the  advanced  stages  of  educational 
work  alone.  It  should  be  an  in- 
spiring force  in  the  kindergarten  no 
less  than  in  the  college  ;  for  the  child, 
as  well  as  the  man,  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  that 
"  pan  degli  Angeli  "  whereof  Dante 
tells  us.  "  Those  few,"  he  says, 
''are  blessed  who  sit  at  the  board" 
where  it  is  eaten.  Let  it  be  our  task 
to  make  the  few  the  many,  and  the 
largess  such  as  knows  no  stint. — Dia/ 


INSPIRATION    AND    EDUCATION. 


Bv  Rev   W.  G.  Jordan,  B  A. 


THE  forces  represented  by  thesetwo 
words  have  been  linked  together 
by  God  and  ought  not  to  be  divorced 
by  man.  To  explain  what  is  meant,  by 
them,  and  to  discuss  their  relationship 
would  require  a  long,  luminous  treat- 
ise ;  in  this  brief  article  our  purpose  is 
more  modest,  it  is  simply  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  significant  fact  in  the 
history  of  God's  people.  In  the 
course  of  Sabbath  school  lessons,  a 
short  time  ago,  we  were  called  upon 
to  pay  some  little  attention  to  the  per- 
iod of  the  Judges.  That  was  a  long, 
apparently  barren  period,  variously 
estimated  from  350  to  500  years  in 
duration.  It  was  a  time  of  reaction 
amd  vacillation,  of  shallow  faith  ming- 
led with  superstition,  of  disunion  and 
consequent  enslavement.  This  period 
had  its  great  men  ;  for  God  raised  up 
judges  to  deliver  the  people  from 
their  oppressors.  They  were  strong 
men  of  a  rude  type.  Their  heroism 
was  the  heroism  suited  to  a  rough, 
violent  age.  In  the  scanty  records  of 
that  period  we  occasionally  read  of  a 
man   of  God  or   a   prophet,    but    we 


meet  no  great  prophet,  no  Amos  or 
Isaiah,  appealing  mightily  to  the  con- 
science of  the  tribes  and  leaving  be- 
hind an  everlasting  name.  Ttie  one 
great  name  associated  with  prophetic 
and  poetic  power  is  that  of  a  woman, 
Deborah.  It  is  good  to  know  thaft  the 
proi)hetic  spirit  which  cannot  be  con- 
fined to  any  caste  is  not  limited  by  sex, 
but  even  when  we  admire  thegenius  and 
force  of  the  "  Mother  in  Israel,"  we 
realize  that  a  nation  needs  prophetic 
men  ;  -len  of  insight  and  enthusiasm  ; 
men  of  "light  and  leading."  The 
song  of  Djborah  is  wonderful  as  a 
patriotic  poem.  There  is  something 
Homeric  in  its  recapitulation  of  the 
tribes,  and  its  exquisite  relish  of  re- 
venge tells  of  a  vivid  imagination,  and 
is  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the 
times.  We  are  thankful  for  the  De- 
borahs and  Hannahs,  but  we  feel  the 
need  of  men  who  have  heard  the 
voice  of  God.  There  must  have  been 
in  quiet  places  devout  spirits  that 
brooded  over  the  deeper  things  which 
are  never  wholly  forgotten,  but  the 
Word  of  the  Lord  was  rare,  there  was 
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no  open  vision,  there  was  no  mighty 
human  voice  to  echo  the  call  of  God. 
Samson  was  fitful  and  Eli  feeble — such 
men  could  not  be  a  help  and  a  hiding 
place  in  the  great  storms.  In  the  ful- 
ness of  time  God's  highest  revelation 
came  to  the  world  as  a  little 
child. 

So  here  in  one  of  Israet's  darkest 
hours  the  voice  came  to  a  ministering 
boy.  The  first  message  was  indeed  a 
sad  one,  and  it  is  a  sorrowful  thing  to 
see  such  a  burden  of  responsibility 
placed  upon  the  heart  of  a  child. 
Not  seldom,  however,  is  it  the  fate  of 
children  to  learn  the  terrible  reality  of 
sm  and  the  stern  righteousness  of  God 
through  the  misery  that  comes  upon 
those  whom  they  love.  The  story  of 
Samuel's  youth  is  a  beautiful  one. 
Hardly  anywhere  else  do  we  find  set 
forth  in  such  lovely  forms  the  sacred- 
ness  of  motherhood  and  the  consecra- 
tion of  childhood.  It  is  so  full  of 
sweet  suggestions  that  we  are  tempted 
to  linger  over  it,  especially  as  the 
heavenly  light  that  is  in  it  is  made  so 
much  brighter  by  the  surrounding 
darkjjess. 

We  set  out  with  the  purpose  of  em 
phasizing  this  one  fact :  that  in  begin- 
ning a  new  era  of  hope  and  progress 
God  provided  a  man  who  was  open  to 
inspiring  influences  and  who  knew  the 
value  of  education.  .  It  was  a  transi- 
tional time,  when  the  nation  was  in 
danger  of  falling  into  separate  tribes, 
because  the  common  faith  was  weaker 
than  the  conflicting  interests,  Samuel 
became  a  power  for  political  and  re- 
ligious unity.  We  are  not  likely  to 
forget  that  he  was  an  inspired  man. 
That  is  impressed  upon  us  by  the 
narrative  which  tells  of  the  awakening 
of  his  prophetic  consciousness,  and  by 
the  wprds,  "  Speak,  Lord,  for  thy  ser- 
vant heareth,"  which  strike  the  key- 
note of  his  life.  We  believe  also  that 
he  did  much  towards  organizing  the 
prophetic  schools.     One  of  the  men 


who  is  mostdistinctively  inspired  is  the 
leader  in  the  organization  of  religious 
teaching.  Inspiration  and  education 
ought  to  be  in  harmony.  When  God 
chose  men  for  battle  He  chose  strong, 
able  men  ;  and  when  he  chose  men 
for  teaching,  men  were  selected  who 
were  endowed  with  rich  mental  cap- 
abilities. Every  kind  of  strength  may 
be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  God, 
and  as  a  rule  the  leaders  of  great  re- 
ligious movements  which  have  left  an 
enduring  influence  in  the  world's  life, 
have  been  men  of  wonderful  powers 
of  mind.  Intellectual  pride  may  be  a 
hindrance  even  as  other  forms  of 
pride,  and  a  dry  intellectualism  is  a 
poor  thing  anywhere.  But  while 
Amos  teaches  us  that  the  spirit  of  God 
is  not  monopolised  by  any  class  or 
profession,  we  learn  from  Moses, 
Samuel,  Isaiah  and  Paul  that  the 
same  spirit  can  chasten  and  consecrate 
the  highest  culture.  Those  who  talk 
as  if  study  and  education  were  in 
themselves  a  hindrance  to  spirituality, 
do  not  know  as  much  about  their 
Bible  as  they  think  they  do.  In  the 
schools  of  the  prophets  there  were 
doubtless  many  who  were  formal  and 
perfunctory,  possessing  little  of  intel- 
ligence or  fervour  ;  but  there  were  also 
many  whose  names  we  do  not  know 
who  quietly  helped  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  a  nobler  faith,  and  out  of  those 
schools  there  arose  strong  men  who 
fearlessly  rebuked  the  sins  of  princes, 
and  taught  to  the  nation  new  visions 
from  God. 

We  are  thankful  for  all  healthful 
excitement  and  strong  impulses  that 
tend  towards  a  higher  life,  but  not  by 
these  alone  does  a  nation  grow  in 
purity  and  power  ;  we  need  the  steady 
working  of  the  forces  of  enlightenment 
which  draw  out  and  discipline  the 
noblest  powers.  Our  thoughts  of 
education  to-day  are  larger,  the  world 
of  knowledge  is  widening  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  some  are  afraid  that  all  this 
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leads  away  from  God,  but  as  in  the 
lude  times  ot  Samuel,  inspiration  and 
education  worked  harmoniously  to- 
wards a  larger  life,  as  the  results  of 
Greek  thought  aided  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  theology,  as  the 
Srtathroy,  Ont. 


humanities  of  the  Renaissance  formed 
the  prophetic  outburst  of  the  Reform- 
ation, so  will  God  give  to  us  men  of 
faith  who  will  teach  us  that  He  is  the 
God  of  light  as  well  as  the  God  of 
love. — Canada   Presbyterian. 


IMMIGRATION  AND    THE  INCREASE  OF  POPULATION. 


SYDNEY  G.  FISHER  takes  up,  in 
Appleton  s  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  the  thesis  recently  discussed 
in  another  magazine  by  Gen.  Francis 
A.  Walker — "  Has  Immigration  In- 
creased Population  ?"  Mr.  Fisher, 
like  General  Walker,  answers  that 
question  in  the  negative.  He  con- 
tends that  the  lowering  of  the  rate  of 
native  growth  was  due  to  the  increase 
of  foreigners,  and  that  if  the  native 
population  had  kept  up  an  increase 
per  decade  of  only  34  per  cent,  which 
was  less  than  it  had  in  the  twenty 
years  1790  to  1810,  and  immigration 
had  ceased,  the  white  population 
would  now  be  more  numerous  than 
it  has  become  with  the  assistance  of 
immigration. 

The  men  who  fought  the  revolution 
and  created  the  United  States  were 
almost  exclusively  native.  The  popu- 
lation of  New  England,  as  is  well 
known,  was  produced  out  of  an 
original  immigration  of  not  much 
over  20,000,  all  of  whom  arrived  be- 
fore the  year  1640.  From  1640  until 
1820,  a  period  of  nearly  200  years, 
the  growth  of  New  England  was  en- 
tirely by  births  among  the  native 
itock.  There  was  no  immigration 
worth  mentioning,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  overflow  into  the  neighbor- 
ing colonies.  New  York,  and  the 
West.  Franklin,  writing  in  1751, 
when  the  population  of  all  the 
colonies  was  about  1,000,000,  said 
that  the  immigration  which  had  pro- 


duced this  number  was  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  less  than  80,000. 
With    the  beginning  of  the  century 
the   modern  immigration    movement 
began,  and  by    1830  it  had   grown  to 
be    formidable.     It     provoked     the 
native    American    or    know-nothing 
movement  in   the  forties,  and  stimu- 
lated it  until,   in  1850,  it  crystallized 
into  a  separate  National  party,  which 
in  1856   nominated  a  separate  ticket 
for  the  Presidency.      It  was  taken  for 
granted,   both    by   the  know-nothing 
leaders   and   by  those   who  opposed 
them,  that  the  large  influx  of  immi- 
grants   would    enormously   raise   the 
rate  of  increase   of  our   population. 
This  was    predicated    upon   the  re- 
markably   rapid    increase    by    births 
among  the  first    colonists,  to    which 
Benjamin  Franklin  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  learned  men  of  his   time. 
The   early  colonists  in  some  parts 
of   the   country,   without  the  aid   of 
immigration,  doubled   their  numbers 
within  25  years      If  such  a  rapid  rate 
of  growth  had  been  attained,  unaided 
by   immigration,  it  was  argued  that, 
when  supplemented  by   immigration, 
a    still  more  astounding  rate   of  in- 
crease would  follow.     Thomas    Jef- 
ferson   in    18 1 5    predicted    that  the 
American  people  would  number   80,- 
000,000  by  the  year    1875.     ^^   that 
rate  of  progress  our  population  to-day 
would  considerably  exceed  100,000,- 
000.     But  that  prophecy  has  not  been 
fulfilled,  and  it  is  now  evident   that 
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neither  the  native  stock  nor  the  im- 
migrant element  has  increased  in 
numbers  by  births  to  anything  like 
the  extent  which  Franklin  and  Jef 
ferson  and  other  contemporary  writers 
anticipated.  It  appears  from  careful 
calculations  made  by  Gen.  Francis 
Walker  and  other  statisticians  that 
the  native  stock  has  shown  a  steadily 
lowering  rate  of  increase  ever  since 
the  great  influx  from  Europe  be 
gan. 

Mr.  Fisher  argues  that  this  coinci- 
dence of  the  decline  of  the  rate  of 
increase  in  native  population  with  the 
rise  of  immigration  has  been  so  exact 
that  the  two  occurrences  must  have 
stood  in  the  relation  of  cause  and 
effect.  He  quotes  General  Walker, 
superintendent  of  the  tenth  census, 
as  to  the  precise  nature  of  this  re- 
lationship, as  follows  : 

"The  excess  of  foreigners,  at  the 
time  and  under  the  circumstances, 
constituted  a  shock  to  the  principle 
of  population  among  the  native  ele- 
ment. That  principle  is  always 
acutely  sensitive  alike  to  sentimental 
and  economic  conditions.  And  it  is 
to  be  noted  in  passing  that  not  only 
did  the  decline  in  the  native  element, 
as  a   whole,    take    place    in  singular 


correspondence  with  the  excess  of 
foreign  arrivals,  but  it  occurred  chief- 
ly in  just  those  regions  to  which  the 
new-comers  most  freely  resorted." 

There  is  another  way  of  saymg 
that  the  immigrants  who  came  to  New 
England  and  the  Middle  States  in 
such  large  numbers  brought  with  them 
lower  standards  of  living  and  a  willing- 
ness to  work  for  lower  wages ;  that 
consequently  the  native  element 
found  itself  crowded  to  the  wall  in 
many  of  the  employments  of  un- 
skilled manual  labor  and  subject  to 
a  stress  of  competition  even  in  the 
occupations  of  skilled  labor  which  it 
had  not  known  before.  As  soon  as 
this  fact  was  acutely  felt  the  native 
American  or  know-nothing  ferment 
followed,  as  an  expression  of  the 
native  resentment.  That  movement 
culminated  in  1856,  and  died,  as  it 
was  bound  to  do,  because  of  the  im- 
possibility of  reconciling  it  with  the 
foundation  principles  of  American 
government.  Nevertheless,  it  ap- 
pears to  be  true  that  the  native  popu- 
lation of  those  sections  of  the  country 
to  which  foreign  immigration  was 
most  largely  attracted,  and  especially 
the  New  England  States,  has  never 
recovered  its  former  rate  of  increase. 


"THE  LAW  ALLOWS  IT  AND  THE  COURT  AWARDS  IT." 


IN  Ontario  by  the  Act  respecting 
Separate  Schools  every  person 
paying  rates,  whether  as  proprietor  or 
tenant,  who  gives  notice  before  the 
first  of  March  in  any  year  to  the 
Municipal  Clerk  that  he  is  a  Roman 
Catholic  and  Separate  School  sup- 
porter is  exempted  from  all  public 
school  rates  for  the  current  year. 
The  person  giving  the  notice,  if  re- 
sident, must  live  within  three  miles 
from  the  site  of  the  school  house. 
If  the    taxpayer  be  non-resident  he 


may  require  also  by  notice  that  his 
taxes  be  applied  towards  separate 
schools.  The  Assessor,  who  assesses 
for  purposes  of  taxation,  is  bound  to 
accept  the  statement  of  any  person 
who  claims  to  be  a  Roman  Catholic 
— and  mistakes  or  fraudulent  notices 
may  be  corrected  by  the  Court  of 
Revision.  If  land  happens  to  be 
assessed  both  to  owner  and  occupant, 
or  to  owner  and  tenant,  then  the 
occupant  or  tenant  is  deemed  to  be 
the  person  liable  to  the  rates,  and  his 
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decision  governs  where  they  are  paid 
if  there  is  no  agreement  on  the  sub- 
ject as  between  owner  and  tenant. 
If  ultimately  by  default  of  the  tenant 
the  owner  has  to  pa}'  the  taxes,  then 
he  decides  where  they  are  to  go. 
Municipal  councils  are  charged  with 
the  collection  of  school  rates,  and 
when  collected  the  taxes  are  paid 
over  to  the  trustees.  Each  separate 
school  is  also  entitled  to  a  share  in 
the  public  grant  based  on  the  pro- 
portion which  the  number  of  separate 
school  pupils  attending  school  bears 
to  the  A^hole  number  of  pupils  in  the 
school  district.  Teachers  in  separate 
schools  are  required  to  have  the  same 
qualifications  and  certificates  as 
public  school  teachers.  Thus,  in 
Ontario,  the  effort  is  made  to  have 
separate  schools  on  exactly  the  same 
lines  as  the  public  schools,  but 
separate. 

The  Dominion  Bill,  now  before  the 
Dominion  House,  is  on  generally  the 
same  lines.  The  difference  is  that 
the  Dominion  is  instituting  these 
schools  for  the  Province  instead  of 
the  Province  instituting  them  for 
themselves.  The  whole  matter  must 
be  considered  apart  from  detail. 
Once  admit  that  separate  schools  are 
allowable,  the  machinery  for  carrying 
out  the  separation  is,  as  is  shown  by 
the  above  outlme  of  the  Ontario  law, 
simple. 

The  question  is — why  must  there 
be    separate    schools   at    all  ?     The 
answer  is  that  the  Roman   Catholic 
Church  desires  them.     The  Roman 
Church  has  plainly   spoken  on   this 
point  of  separate. schools.     A  devout 
Roman   Catholic    would    not,    if  he 
could   help    it,    send  his  child  to  a 
school   where  Roman  Catholic  doc-   j 
trine  is  not  taught.     Protestants  may  j 
not  understand  this  feeling,  it  may  be  j 
something    they    themselves    cannot   '■ 
sympathize   with,  but  the  fact  is  that 
it  is  there,  and  in  governing  a  country   I 
it  must  be  dealt  with.     This  desire 


alone,  may  not,  of  itself,  be  sufficient, 
but  in  Manitoba  this  separate  school 
system  did  exist.  It  was  abolished. 
The  abolition  has  been  declared  to 
be  a  grievance.  The  ruling  of  the 
Privy  Council  on  that  point  is  final. 
The  Dominion  has  been  legally  ap- 
pealed to  by  the  minority  who  have 
lost  their  rights.  An  opportunity 
has  been  given  to  Manitoba  to  remedy 
this  grievance,  and  it  has  not  been 
taken  advantage  of  The  Dominion, 
unless  it  is  prepared  to  see  the  rights 
of  minorities  trampled  on  in  every 
Province,  must  protect  these  minori- 
ties. The  shoe  to-day  pinching  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Manitoba  may 
pinch  the  Protestants  in  Quebec  to- 
morrow. In  either  case,  no  matter 
what  happens,  the  spirit  as  well  as 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution  must 
be  acted  up  to.  In  political  life  as 
well  as  in  private  life  society  can  only 
insist  on  terms  of  concession  to  the 
feelings  and  prejudices  of  other 
people. 

If    the   Constitution    of  the    Do- 
minion is  not  to  be  a  dead  letter   it 
must  be   respected.     The   objection 
of    Manitoba    to    Roman    Catholic 
separate  schools  if  acceded  to  would 
be  a  precedent  for  a  French  Canadian 
objection      to     Protestant     separate 
schools.     Facts    must  be  looked  at, 
not   theories.     The   utmost  delicacy 
and  good  feeling  towards   Manitoba 
should    be  shown  in  the   Dominion 
legislation,  and  apparently  that  feature 
is  not  overlooked.     If  it  is  omitted  it 
should  be  remedied.   But  the  remedy- 
ing of  a    declared   grievance  is   one 
which  demands  fair  and  dispassionate 
discussion.     We      have       doubting 
Thomases     among     ourselves.     We 
have   candid  friends  quite  ready   to 
say,  "  I  told  you  so,"  if  the  Dominion 
does  not  successfully  overcome   this 
difficulty.     We   have    a    treacherous 
sprinkling;  of  sub-acid  hostile  critics 
who  are  ready  to  give   aid  and  com- 
fort to   our  enemies,  and   point  out 
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all  our  tailures  with  great  satisfaction. 
Canadians,  disappoint  these  men. 
Show  that  this  school  diflficulty  can 
be  settled  without  acrimony  or 
further  friction.  Canada  wants  no 
question  of  State  rights  between  her 
borders.  One  country,  one  people, 
no  sovereign.  States  claiming  any 
right  of  secession.  The  law  of 
Canada,  when  once  declared,  must 
be  supreme.  However  Protestants 
may  be  opposed  to  separate  schools 


there  is  a  higher  principle  at  stake. 
The  question  becomes  one  of  the 
supremacy  of  law  and  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  Constitution.  We  would 
gladly  welcome  Roman  Catholics 
into  our  public  schools,  and  we  be- 
lieve it  would  be  more  to  the  benefit 
of  the  community  if  there  were  no 
separate  schools.  But  the  law  has 
declared  that  those  who  ask  for  them 
are  entitled  to  them  and  against  that 
position  there  is  no  attack. — TheWeek. 


PATRIOTISM    IN    TEXT    BOOKS. 


THAT  we  can  do  more  through 
our  school  books  than  we  are 
doing  to  disseminate  a  better  know: 
ledge  and  appreciation  of  Canada  and 
its  resources,  and  to  foster  a  spirit  of 
patriotism,  is  a  fact  that  has  been 
painfully  evident  to  all  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  reflect  on  the 
matter.  Recently  in  Montreal,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Mr. 
Watson  Grififin  delivered  a  lecture  on 
"  The  Industries  of  Canada."  He 
prefaced  his  remarks  with  a  quotation 
from  Chase's  High  School  Geography, 
in  which  the  statement  is  made  that 
the  essential  elements  of  successful 
manufacture  are  running  water  or 
coal,  and  natural  facilities  for  obtain- 
ing the  raw  material.  It  then  goes  on 
to  say  that  Canada  possesses  these 
only  in  a  moderate  degree.  Mr. 
Griffin  imposed  upon  himself  the  task 
of  exposing  the  fallacy  of  the  latter, 
and  he  had  little  difficulty  in  accomp- 
lishing it.  Perhaps  no  country  in  the 
world  is  more  plentifully  provided 
with  running  water  than  Canada. 
This  is  a  fact  so  patent  to  any  one 
having  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
country  that  to  state  it  is  sufficient. 
Coal  is  found  in  inexhaustible  quan- 
tities in  the  maritime  group  of  Pro- 


vinces, in  the  Northwest,  and  in 
British  Columbia.  Only  Ontario  and 
Quebec  can  be  said  to  be  without  it, 
and  they  are  situated  so  conveniently 
to  the  Nova  Scotia  and  Pennsylvania 
mines  that  its  absence  is  scarcely  felt. 
Canada  is  also  rich  in  the  raw  ma- 
terials entering  into  much  the  larger 
proportion  of  the  more  important 
manufactures.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  this  point  should  be  elucidated 
here,  as  this  article  is  not  designed  to 
be  a  lecture  on  "  The  Industries  of 
Canada."  Its  mere  statement  will 
pass  with  those  who  are  familiar  with 
the  conditions  of  the  country.  Yet 
one  of  the  Canadian  text  books  teach- 
es our  children  that  the  country  is  not 
adapted  for  manufactures.  We  are 
not  surprised  that  Mr.  Griffin  should 
manifest  a  good  deal  of  indignation 
in  his  comments  on  the  fact. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  address  he 
referred  to  the  subject  again,  saying 
that  this  was  not  the  only  mistake 
made  in  the  text  book  in  question. 
"  The  chapters  on  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  and  its  Provinces,"  he  saidj 
"  gave  an  altogether  inadequate  con- 
ception of  the  resources  and  advan- 
tages of  our  Dominion,  v/hile  the 
chapters  devoted  to  the  United  States 
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gave  a  very  complete  and  glowing 
account  of  that  country.  The  politi- 
cians of  both  parties  had  had  a  great 
deal  to  say  about  the  exodus  from 
Canada  to  the  United  States,  each 
party  blaming  the  other,  but  for  his 
part  he  believed  the  teachers  were 
more  to  blame  than  the  politicians. 
In  early  times  our  Canadian  schools 
used  books  for  American  schools  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States.  These 
books  represented  Canada  as  a  poor 
and  insignificant  country,  and  the 
United  States  as  the  grandest  country 
under  the  sun.  Our  school  books 
now  are  made  in  our  own  country,  but 
they  are  not  much  better  than  the  old 
ones.  It  is  no  wonder  that  so  many 
young  men  leave  our  vast  Dominion, 
with  all  its  varied  resources,  and  seek 


their  fortunes  in  the  United  States." 
This  is  less  than  fair  to  the  teachers, 
who  do  not  compile  our  text  books 
and  have  no  direct  responsibility  in 
authorising  them.  They  have  to  take 
and  teach  what  is  given  them,  although 
probably  it  is  in  their  power  to  in- 
fluence a  choice  if  they  were  suffi- 
ciently alive  to  exercise  it.  Oar 
school  books  are  perhaps  more  re- 
sponsible than  we  think  for  the  con 
tinued  exodus  to  the  United  States. 
To  our  Canadian  youth  we  should 
teach  Canada  first  of  all  and  above 
all.  This  is  plainly  our  duty,  surely  ; 
yet  only  the  other  day  it  was  stated 
that  the  school  authorities  of  Man- 
itoba were  already  contemplating  the 
introduction  of  a  series  of  United 
States  text  books  ! —  Wpeg  Free  Press. 


THE  DUKE  OF  ARGYLL  ON  VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS. 


The  Duke  of  Argyll  in  a  letter  to 
the  Times  says  : — 

The  discussions  which  are  being 
conducted  or  reported  in  your  columns 
on  "  voluntary  schools  "  prove  very 
clearly  that  there  are  a  good  many 
real  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  per- 
fectly satisfactory  solution  of  the  re- 
I'gious  problem  in  national  education. 
These  practical  difficulties  concern 
chiefly  such  questions  as  the  geogra- 
phical distribution,  the  management, 
and  the  finance  of  schools.  I  do  not 
now  address  you  for  the  purpose  of 
adding  to  the  number  of  suggestions 
which  have  been  made  on  these  mat- 
ters. I  have  considerable  confidence 
in  the  variety  of  elements  which  are  re- 
presented in  the  present  Government, 
and  in  the  probability  of  their  taking 
a  reasonable  and  conciliatory  course 
toward  all  the  great  interests  which 
are  involved.  But  I  am  anxious  to 
say  a  few  wo  .ds  concerning  a  doctrine 


— a  preconception — or  a  prejudice  on 
one  point,  which  exaggerates  and  em- 
bitters every  difficulty,  and  which,  I 
venture  to  think,  is  quite  erroneous. 
I  refer  to  the  notion  that  when  "  the 
State  "  assi~ns  money,  whether  from 
rates  or  taxes,  to  voluntary  schools,  it 
is  doing  the  same  thing  as  endowing 
churches.  The  two  things  are  not 
only  differen':,  but  they  are  opposites. 
The  principle  which  condemns  the 
one  is  the  very  principle  which  justi- 
fies, and  may  even  necessitate,  the 
other.  The  principle  is  that  the  State, 
as  we  now  understand  the  word,  is  so 
thoroughly  secular  that  it  cannot  and 
ought  not  to  meddle  at  all  with  re- 
ligion or  the  Churches.  I  understand 
that  principle  and,  with  large  explana- 
tions, I  respect  it.  In  its  bearing  on 
education  it  demands  that  the  State 
should  pay  its  money  for  secular  edu- 
cation alone,  and  pay  it,  moreover, 
to  every  body  or  organization  which 
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will  undertake  to  produce  secularly 
well-educated  children. 

The  principle  asserts  that  the  State 
has  no  business  whatever  to  ask  what 
religion  is  given  by  any  such  body 
or  organization  in  addition  to,  or 
along  with  the  secular  instruction 
which  alone  is  its  concern.  If  it  re- 
fuses to  pay  for  that  instruction,  by 
whomsoever  it  may  be  provided,  be- 
cause the  body  so  providing  it  does 
also  teach  religion,  then  the  State  is 
violating  its  neutrality  and  persecut- 
ing the  Churches.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker 
assumes  that  strict  logic  is  on  his  side, 
and  that  if  it  be  only  uncompromis- 
ingly asserted  men  will  come  round 
to  his  conclusion.  I  hold  that  strict 
logic  is  against  him,  and  I  trust  that  a 
general  revolt  against  his  conclusion 
will  lead  to  a  wider  and  wider  detec- 
tion of  the  fallacies  on  which  it  rests. 
The  dogma  with  which  that  conclusion 
is  mseparably  connected  is — not  the 
neutrality  or  indifference  of  the  State 
towards  all  voluntary  societies,  but  an 
inherent  hostility  on  the  part  of  the 
State  to  all  such  bodies  if  they  have  a 
religious  character.  Religion  is  to  be 
regarded  as  something  so  unclean  that 
the  State  will  not  even  touch  it  with  a 
barge-pole.  Churches  may  produce 
scholars  educated  up  to  any  standard 
of  secular  knowledge  required  by  a 
State  department,  but  they  are  not  to 
gel  the  money  thus  fairly  earned,  be- 
cause they  add  to  the  secular  infor- 
mation some  elements  of  knowledge 
in  Divine  things,  This  is  not  neu- 
trality. It  is  hostility,  and  even  en- 
mity. Such  a  policy  is  a  complete 
abandonment,  and  indeed  a  complete 
defiance,  of  the  principle  on  which  it 
pretends  to  be  founded. 

But  having  repudiated  Dr.  Parker's 
conclusion,  let  me  explain  my  own. 
Accepting  the  doctrine  of  the  State 
being  neutral  in  theology,  but  insisting 
that  to  be  so,  it  must  not  be  hostile 
to,  or  even  jealous  of,  the  Churches, 
its  attitude  towards  them  on  the  mat- 


ter of  education  ought  logically  to  be 
expressed  in  some  such  language  as 
this  :  "  We,  the  State,  are  so  divided 
in  religious  belief  that  we  are  com- 
pelled to  be  neutral  between  you,  the 
Churches.  We,  therefore,  cannot 
help  ourselves  ;  we  cannot  give  any 
definite  or  effective  teaching  of  re- 
ligion. But  you  can.  And  you  can 
do  what  we  cannot  ;  you  can  combine 
the  two,  the  secular  and  the  religious 
element.  We  have  no  right  and  we 
have  no  wish  to  prevent  you.  We 
will,  therefore,  pay  you  for  the  only- 
results  of  which  we  are  competent  to 
take  any  cognisance,  and  we  will  pay 
you  at  such  rates  as  may  be  fairly  pro- 
portionate to  the  cost." 

Of  course,  I  am  not  to  be  held  as 
admitting,  except  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, that,  secular  as  our  society  un- 
doubtedly is  in  many  respects,  it  is 
really  quite  so  pagan  as  this  language 
represents  it  to  be.  But  what  must 
be  insisted  upon  is  that  the  most  com- 
plete and  absolute  secularisation 
of  the  State  would  not  only  leave  it 
free  to  deal  with  education  on  the  foot- 
ing I  have  defined,  but  would  abso- 
lutely demand  of  it  a  line  of  conduct 
in  harmonv  with  that  definition.  I 
hold  that  the  attitude  of  the  State 
ought  to  be  one  of  at  least  benevolent 
neutrality  towards  agencies  which  do 
a  work  which  it  confesses  itself  unable 
to  accomplish.  It  ought  to  do  every- 
thing it  can  to  encourage  those 
agencies  to  help  it  in  secular  educa- 
tion, and  it  should  rejoice  in  that  edu- 
cation being  associated  with  a  still 
higher  education  from  which  it  is  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  its  hand. 

I  do  not  forget  that  this  solution  is 
not  complete.  It  would  be  complete 
if  any,  or  all,  of  the  Churches  com 
prehended  the  whole  people.  But 
unfortunately  they  do  not.  Thous- 
ands, perhaps  some  millions,  belong 
to  no  Church.  For  them  I  fear  we 
must  be  satisfied  with  such  compro- 
mises as  that  which  now  prevails  in 
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Board  schools,  where  what  has  been 
called  a  "  residuum  "  of  Christianity 
is  taught.  I  am  not  prepared  to  con- 
demn this  via  media  altogether.  I 
do  not  deny  that  there  is  so  wide  an 
agreement  among  the  Churches  on 
certain  fundamental  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  faith  that,  with  good  will  on 
the  part  of  teachers,  most  valuable 
results  may  be  attained.  But  I  fear 
the  drift  is,  and  must  be,  towards 
purely  secular  education.  Nor  do  I 
believe  in  the  solution  which  points 
to  religious  instruction  separate  both 
in  time  and  place,  and  conducted  by 
the  Churches.  Here  and  there  it 
may  answer  for  a  time.  But  the  drift 
will  have  its  way.  Parents  are  often 
careless  and  indifferent.  A  trade 
union  of  masters  is  claiming  the  right 
to  believe  or  disbelieve  exactly  as 
they  please,  and  may  easily  become 
what  they  evidently  hope  to  be — 
masters  not  only  of  the  children 
but  of  the  parents  and  of  the  public. 
All  these  influences,  together  with  the 
usurpation  of  time  by  the  high  de- 
mands of  modern  ideas  on  secular  in- 
struction, will  tend  more  and  more  to 
leave  religion — nowhere. 

Financially  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  height  of  folly  to  discourage  the 
greatest  of  all  agencies — zeal  for  re- 
ligious truth — in  persuading  men  to 
support  efficient  voluntary  schools  in 
which  they  take  an  earnest  interest.  I 
should  be  prepared  to  deal  equally 
with  all  voluntary  societies  and  all 
Churches  in  paying  them  for  their 
work  as  tested  by  such  methods  as 
may  be  deemed  best.  I  heartily 
sympathise  with  Roman  Catholics  in 
demanding  the  same  reward  for  the 
same  work  which  is  freely  given  to 
secular  or  it  may  be  to  irreligious 
schools.  I  have  long  thought  that 
the  restrictions  placed  on  their  educa- 
tion in  Ireland  have  been  the  only  re- 
maing  grievance  in  that  country  ;  and 
I  am  rather  ashamed  of  the  Protes- 
tantism which  fears  the  effects  of  the 


emblems  of  our  Lord's  Passion  ex- 
hibited on  the  walls  of  schools.  Nor 
am  I  afraid  in  England  of  the  silly 
fanaticism  brought  to  light  by  Dr. 
Rigg  in  a  catechism  composed  by  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Gace.  If 
Dr.  Rigg  thinks  that  this  sort  of  thing 
can  spread  widely  in  the  face  of  an 
open  Bible,  and  in  times  when  the 
laity  are  likely  to  take  an  increasing 
part  in  the  government  of  their 
Church,  I  hope  and  believe  he  is  too 
nervous.  But  in  any  case  the  field  of 
contest  with  such  opinions  lies  outside 
the  walls  of  Parliament  or  of  any 
Government  department.  Voluntary 
schools  are  the  best,  and,  indeed,  the 
only  hope  of  combining  good  secular 
education  with  religious  knowledge  ; 
and  I  agree  with  Dr.  Parker  in  wish- 
ing to  have  "  careful  instruction  by 
qualified  teachers  in  distinctive  Christ- 
ian doctrine  and  morality."  But  as 
we — the  State — cannot  pick  and 
choose  what  is  "  distinctive  "  and  also 
true,  we  must  be  content  to  leave  that 
to  the  various  branches  of  the  Christ- 
ian Church  and  to  deal  with  them  all 
equally  as  our  best  and,  indeed,  our 
only  agents  in  that  great  work — The 
School  Guardian. 


In  those  moments  when  Christ  is 
most  real  to  me  ...  I  am  surest  that 
the  dead  are  not  lost,  that  those  whom 
this  Christ  in  whom  I  trust  has  taken, 
He  is  keeping. — Philips  Brooks. 

We  talk  about  men's  reaching 
through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God. 
it  is  nothing  to  the  way  in  which  they 
may  reach  through  manhood  up  to 
manhood's  God,  and  learn  the  divine 
love  by  the  human. 

There  is  no  royal  road,  and  he 
that  is  not  prepared  to  Uve  for  his 
work,  and  to  be  at  it  from  week's  end 
to  week's  end,  will  certainly  fail. — 
Marcus  Dods. 
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THE  TEACHER  AS  AN   INDIVIDUAL. 


THOSE  with  whom  biography,  and 
particularly  autobiography  is  a 
favorite  form  of  reading,  often  have 
occasion  to  note  the  influence  exerted 
by  teachers  of  strong  personality  upon 
men  who  have  afterward  attained 
sufficient  distinction  to  make  the 
story  of  their  lives  worth  reading  about. 
The  literature  of  autobiography  is  full 
of  tributes — appreciative,  affectionate, 
grateful  and  reverent — to  the  memory 
of  the  men  who,  at  the  impressionable 
age  of  the  writer's  lives,  gave  to  them 
the  bent  that  was  to  remain  character- 
istic, inculcated  the  ideals  of  learning 
or  of  conduct  that  were  thereafter  to 
be  pursued.  The  tribute  of  the  Flor- 
entine to  his  teacher,  met  upon  the 
Fiery  Plain  of  the  Seventh  Circle,  has 
been  repeated,  with  every  possible 
shade  offender  expression,  by  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  of  the  modern 
world,  down  to  the  pupils  of  Arnold 
at  Rugby,  and  of  other  teachers  of  our 
own  day.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  in 
nearly  all  cases  of  the  class  now  under 
discussion,  the  teacher  is  remembered 
as  an  individual,  a  distinctly-marked 
character,  a  personal  influence  for 
good  ;  rarely,  if  ever,  as  the  represen- 
tative of  a  system  or  the  exponent  of 
a  method.  Stress  is  laid  upon  the 
fruitful  contact  of  soul  with  soul,  not 
upon  the  workings  of  the  educational 
machinery,  however  nice  the  adjust- 
ment of  its  parts. 

However  completely  a  teacher  may 
achieve  the  lower  aims  of  educational 
work — the  aims  that  are  tested  by  ex- 
aminations, and  theses,  and  the  ob- 
servation of  official  visitors — a  student 
will  feel  but  slight  personal  indebted- 
ness if  the  higher  aims  have  not  at  the 
same  time  been  sought  after  with 
equal  strenuousness.  Many  wise 
writers  upon  education  have  sought 
to  set  forth  the  really  vital  aims  of  the 
art   pedagogic  ;  none,   perhaps,  more 


successfully  than  John   Morley.      He 
says  : 

"There  appear  to  be  three  dominant 
states  of  mind,  with  groups  of  facul- 
ties associated  with  each  of  them, 
which  it  is  the  business  of  the  instruc- 
tor firmly  to  establish  in  the  character 
of  the  future  man.  The  first  is  a 
resolute  and  unflinching  respect  for 
Truth,  for  the  conclusions,  that  is  to 
say,  of  the  scientific  reason,  compre- 
hending also  a  constant  anxiety  to 
take  all  possible  pains  that  such  con- 
clusions shall  be  rightly  drawn.  Con- 
nected with  this  is  the  discipline  of 
the  whole  range  of  intellectual  facul- 
ties, from  the  simple  habit  of  correct 
observation,  down  to  the  highly  com- 
plex habit  of  weighing  and  testing  the 
value  of  evidence.  The  second  fun- 
damental state  in  a  rightly  formed 
character  is  a  deep  feeling  for  things 
of  the  spirit  which  are  unknown  and 
incommeasurable ;  a  sense  of  awe, 
mystery,  sublimity,  and  the  fateful 
bounds  of  life  at  its  beginning  and  its 
end.  The  third  state,  which  is  at 
least  as  difficult  to  bring  to  healthy 
perfection  as  either  of  the  other  two, 
is  a  passion  for  Justice." 

What,  it  may  well  be  asked,  is  the 
bearing  of  these  extremely  abstract 
considerations  upon  the  actual  prob- 
lems of  the  present  educational  day  ? 
To  us  the  reply  seems  very  obvious. 
Such  aims  as  we  believe  to  be  the 
most  essential  of  all  in  education  are 
not  easy  of  attainment  at  best,  and 
whatever  tends  to  repress  the  individ- 
uality of  the  teacher  tends  also  to 
make  impossible  the  attainment  of 
these  aims.  What  we  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  call  the  curse  of  centraliz- 
ation has  so  fallen  on  most  of  our 
educational  organizations  that  the 
very  word  "  system  "  has  come  to  have 
the  connotations  of  lifelessness,  and 
inadequacy,     and     dull     uniformity. 
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The  higher  education  has  generally 
learned  the  lesson  that  system,  al- 
though an  excellent  servant,  is  a  poor 
master,  but  the  lower  education  every- 
where calls  loudly  for  emancipa- 
tion. 

Take  the  matter  of  text-books  alone : 
a  text-book  is  a  tool,  and  its  chiet  ex- 
cellence is  in  being  fitted  to  the  hand 
that  must  use  it.  In  our  own  country, 
we  act  for  the  most  part  upon  the 
crude  theorv  that  administrative 
boards  may  properly  select  the  text- 
books to  be  used  by  teachers,  and  the 
patent  evils   for  which  this  notion   is 


responsible  are  counted  as  nothing  in 
comparison  with  the  blessings  of  un- 
iformity. In  fact,  the  attitude  of  the 
educator  towards  this  subject  should  be 
that  every  sort  of  a  uniform  regulation 
must  give  indubitable  proof  of  its  ne- 
cessity before  it  has  any  right  to  exist, 
the  prevalent  attitude  being,  we  need 
hardly  say,  that  the  presumption  is  in 
favor  of  the  uniform  rule.  Local  op- 
tion is  as  essential  to  educational  as 
to  political  vitality,  and  it  should  be 
extended  not  merely  to  every  school, 
but  to  every  individual  teacher,  in 
every  case  possible.— T/z^  Dial. 


THE    DUTY   OF    THE  STATE. 


EVEN  during  the  hard  financial 
strain  of  the  past  two  years  the 
great  majority  of  those  who  have 
sufiFered  have  been  those  who  have 
never  been  taught  to  do  anything,  or 
at  least  never  been  taught  with  a 
thoroughness  that  makes  instruction 
convertible  into  terms  of  dollars  and 
cents,  bread  and  butter. 

The  generic  problem  of  the  race  is 
to  keep  soul  and  body,  together,  and 
the  school  problem  is  first  of  all  to  put 
the  rising  generation  in  the  way  of 
making  the  junction  of  the  two  pos- 
sible. So  long  as  the  State  assumes 
the  care  of  paupers  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  use  its  best  means  to  pre- 
vent the  existence  of  paupers,  and  one 
of  the  most  direct  means  to  that  end 
is  to  see  to  it  that  all  the  children  in 
the  State  are  thoroughly  instructed  in 
reading,  writing  and  arithmetic,  and 
are  substantially  trained  in  the  practice 
of  some  form  of  remunerative  handi- 
work, writes  the  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Parkhurst,  D.D.,  in  a  vigorous  article 
on  "  Compulsion  in  Child  Training," 
in  the  Ladles  Home  Journal.  There 
is  work  enough  to  be  done  in  this  big 


world  by  people  who  are  willing  to 
work  and  who  know  how.  The  idea 
of  immense  wealth  secured  by  some 
process  of  financial  legerdemain  has 
so  pervaded  the  general  atmosphere 
that  a  sufficiency  has  ceased  to  satisfy, 
and  a  young  man  resolves  either  to 
speculate  his  way  to  fortune,  or  to 
steal  some  one  s  elses  fortune,  or  if 
both  these  expedients  fail,  to  turn 
professional  idler  and  subsist  on 
charity 

The  incentive  to  substantial  equip- 
ment for  the  struggle  of  life  is  thus  with- 
drawn. If  I  were  the  State  I  would 
compel  every  child  to  acquire  the 
means  of  an  honest  livelihood,  even 
at  the  risk  of  the  whip,  and  then  if, 
having  acquired  that  means,  he  failed 
to  avail  of  it  to  his  own  maintenance, 
I  would  commit  him  to  the  workhouse 
and  keep  him  at  hard  labor  there  till 
he  experienced  a  change  of  heart. 
There  is  no  respectable  consistency 
between  State's  care  of  the  poor  and 
State's  neglect  of  stringent  means  for 
preventing  the  existence  of  the  poor. 
If  a  government  ought  to  be  "  pater- 
nal ''  to  the  extent  of  feeding  paupers 
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it  ought  to  be  "  paternal  "  to  the  ex- 
tent of  obliging  possible  or  intending 
daupers  to  be  able  to  feed  themselves. 
The  root  diflficulty  in  all  this  matter  is 
the  indisposition  of  parents  and  other 
constituted  authorities  to  make  serious 
business  of  laying  substantial  found- 
ations in  the  early  years  of  our  young 
people,  boys  and  girls.  One  of  the 
chief  sources  of  misery  among  the 
working  classes  is  the  wife's  ignorance 
of  the  duties  that  belong  to  her.  She 
is  ignorant  of  them  because  she  has 
never  been  compelled  to  learn  them. 
If  we  could  split  half  of  our  pianos 


mto  kindling  wood  and  pluck  the 
strings  out  of  three-quarters  of  our 
harps  and  banjos,  and  set  our  young 
girls  to  the  practical  task  of  becoming 
proficient  in  a  self-sustaining  way  up- 
on some  line  or  other  of  remunerative 
industry,  it  would  be  a  great  benison 
to  society  in  general.  In  whatever 
direction  we  look  and  whatever  im- 
provement we  seek  to  effect,  we  come 
back  to  it  again  and  again  that  the 
end  is  determined  by  the  beginning, 
and  that  the  foundations  of  all  public 
betterment  have  to  be  laid  in  the 
children. — 


NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


Mixed  Schools. — There  are  many 
things  in  the  Commissioners'  Report 
with  which  all  teachers  will  agree,  and 
many  about  which  they  will  differ, 
but  there  is  one  which  simply  amazes 
me,  and  runs  so  counter  to  all  my 
experience  of  the  facts,  that  I  desire 
to  call  attention  to  it  in  your  columns. 
On  page  676  your  account  of  the 
report  says,  under  the  head  of  Co 
education,  that  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  educating  boys  and  girls  together 
is  overwhelming,  and  that  "mixed 
schools  or  dual  schools  are  strongly 
recommended."  I  have  had  nearly 
ten  years'  experience  as  headmaster 
of  mixed  or  dual  schools  for  second- 
ary education,  and  my  experience  is 
so  utterly  opposed  to  this  state- 
ment that  I  cannot  help  wonder- 
ing what  evidence  the  Commission- 
ers took  on  the  subject,  and  who  were 
the  witnesses  on  whose  evidence  they 
relied.  I  am  almost  driven  to  con- 
clude that  the  evidence  must  have 
been  that  of  teachers  and  others  be- 
longing to  mixed  schools.  If  so,  I 
must  say  that  such  evidence  should 
be  taken  cum  grano.     To  the  shoe- 


maker there  is  "  nothing  like  leather" 
and  "  it  is  an  ill  bird  that  fouls  its 
own  nest ;"  so  it  would  be  too  much 
to  expect  teachers  in  mixed  schools 
to  decry  such  institutions.  I  do  not, 
of  course,  mean  that  they  would  in- 
tentionally misrepresent  them,  but 
they  naturally  are  prejudiced  in  favour 
of  them.  What  would  have  been  of 
more  value  would  have  been  the 
opinion  of  those  who  had  been  in 
mixed  schools  but  had  passed  to 
separate  schools.  I  once  asked  the 
opinion  of  the  headmaster  of  a  very 
large  endowed  school  in  which  the 
mixed  system  had  been  abolished, 
and  I  have  never  forgotten  his  reply  : 
"  In  my  opinion  boys  and  girls  should 
never  be  taught  together  in  a  second- 
ary school." 

My  own  experience  leads  me  to  the 
very  same  opinion.  I  could  give 
many  reasons  for  this  view — reasons 
of  discipline,  esprit  de  corps,  etc.,  but 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  one  all- 
important  reason.  As  teachers  of 
girls  men  are  much  inferior  to 
women  ;  but  for  the  teaching  of  boys 
the   inferioritv  of  women  to  men  is 
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even  greater.  Thai,  at  least,  is  my 
experience  ;  in  fact,  I  should  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  girls  should  always  be 
taught  by  women  and  boys  by  men — 
I  do  not  refer,  of  course,  to  the  little 
boys  under  ten.  The  mixed  school 
has  more  disadvantages  than  separate 
schools ;  the  dual  school  has  the  dis- 
advantages of  both. 

But  I  may  be  mistaken  ;  the  Com- 
missioners may  only  mean  to  recom- 
mend mixed   schools  on  the  score  of 


economy.  They  have  undoubtedly 
that  advantage  in  small  places  where 
a  number  of  pupils  sufficient  to  sup- 
port a  secondary  school  can  only  be 
got  by  combining  the  two  sexes.  If 
this  is  all  the  report  means,  and  mixed 
schools  are  not  recommended  as  the 
best,  but  as  best  in  such  circum- 
stances, this  letter  may  be  beside  the 
mark,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may,  in 
that  case,  clear  up  the  meaning  of  the 
passage.  —  Journal  of  Education. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


Bible  Knowledge. — As  a  result 
of  an  examination  given  to  a  school 
of  over  one  hundred  pupils  in  Ontario 
t  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  pu- 
pils of  that  particular  school  are  more 
familiar  with  the  history  and  mytholo- 
gy of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  than 
with  the  history  of  the  Bible.^  Various 
reasons  have  been  assigned  for  this 
state  of  affairs,  and,  as  usual  in  some 
quarters,  the  public  schools  have 
come  in  for  a  share  of  censure.  If 
ever  the  time  comes  when  Christian 
denominations  shall  so  far  be  able  to 
reconcile  their  differences  as  to  permit 
the  study  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools 
as  a  text-book,  and  it  shall  be  pre- 
scribed as  such,  a  very  different 
showtng  will  no  doubt  be  made.  As 
it  is  now,  it  only  shows  the  difference 
between  trained  and  untrained  teach- 
ing. Grecian  and  Roman  History  are 
taught  by  trained  teachers.  Bible 
History  is  taught  in  the  Sunday- 
schools  by  untrained  teachers  chiefly. 
In  the  past  Sunday-school  teachers 
have  been  appointed  more  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  willingness  to  per- 
form the  duties  than  from  their  special 
qualifications  for  the  position.  And 
it  speaks  volumes  for  them  that  with- 
out any  pecuniary  reward,  with  a  de- 
votion to  their  work  that  is  heroic  in 


many  cases,  they  are  found  Sabbath 
after  Sabbath  instructing  their  classes 
and  giving  their  time  at  much  personal 
sacrifice.  In  the  olden  times,  when 
all  books  bu'  the  Bible  were  scarce, 
and  religious  controversy  was  more 
intense,  there  is  no  doubt  that  more 
voluntary  attention  was  given  to  the 
study  of  the  Bible  than  at  present.  In 
this  age  of  books,  magazines  and  news- 
papers, it  is  not  surprising  that  some 
attention  has  been  diverted  from  Bible 
study.  Some  religious  bodies  have 
recognized  the  need  of  trained  Sab- 
bath school  teachers  and  there  is  now 
a  large  number  of  such  teachers  en- 
gaged in  the  work.  Perhaps  the  time 
will  come  when  the  Sunday-schools 
will  be  as  well  provided  for  in  that  re- 
spect as  the  day  schools.  It  would 
greatly  hasten  the  time  if  it  were  deem- 
ed expedient  to  remunerate  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Sunday-school  teachers 
in  the  same  manner  as  is  now  done  in 
other  branches  of  church  work. — The 
Educational  Review. 


What  are  they  Reading  % — It 
was  said  with  much  earnestness 
twenty  years  ago  in  these  pages  that 
the  teachers  had  more  to  do  than  to 
put  the  power  to  read  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  child.     It  reiterated  this 
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in  strong  and  forcible  language  that 
was  copied  in  many  of  the  papers  of 
this  country.  The  Catholics  have 
felt  the  truth  of  this  far  more  deeply 
than  the  Protestants  ;  they  have  said 
it  might  be  an  advantage  to  a  pupil 
to  know  how  to  read  and  then  it 
might  not — it  depended  on  the  use 
made  of  it. 

Attention  has  anew  been  called  to 
the  use  of  the  power  to  read  by  the 
four  lads  that  wrecked  a  train  on  the 
New  York  Central  railroad,  accounts 
of  which  have  thrilled  the  entire 
country.  The  boyhood  of  John  Wat- 
son Hildreth  has  been  inquired  into 
with  some  minuteness.  He  was 
born  in  October,  1874.  His  resi- 
dence was  in  East  138th  street  in  this 
city ;  he  was  baptized  in  St.  Ann's 
Episcopal  church.  His  father  is  a 
lawyer  of  repute  ;  he  attended  Sun- 
day-School and  his  father  was  a 
teacher  in  it. 

This  boy  attended  grammar  school 
85  in  East  138th  street  and  was  in  the 
third  grade  when  he  left  school. 
His  teachers  do  not  speak  w^ell  of 
him  ;  he  read  much  in  dime  novels 
and  his  schoolmates  say  that  his 
principal  talk  was  of  the  pleasures  to 
be  had  in  adventures  at  the  West 
among  the  Indians  and  robbers.  He 
regaled  his  companions  by  telling 
those  stories  with  additions  made  by 
himself 

In  Rome,  Ts.Y.,  he  gathered  about 
similar  spirits  and  a  plan  was  made  him 
to  derail  a  train  and  rob  the  dead. 
The  train  was  thrown  from  the  track 
and  two  persons  killed ;  but  these 
desperadoes  were  so  appalled  by  the 
disaster  already  accomplished  that 
they  fled  in  fright.  A  clergyman  of 
this  city  probably  voiced  the  senti- 
ment that  now  prevails  that  all  four 
should  be  hanged  as  guilty  of  murder. 

This  event  will  call  anew  the  at- 
tention of  teachers  to  the  important 
question,  what  will  the  pupil  do  with 
the  knowledge  he  is  gaining  ?     It  has 


been  the  thought  of  The  Journal 
that  (i)  the  school  should  furnish  the 
right  kind  of  books  to  those  that  could 
read  ;  (2)  that  the  teacher  should 
know  what  books  the  pupils  are  read- 
ii^g  j  (3)  that  the  community  should 
furnish  books  ;  (4)  that  clergymen  as 
well  as  teachers  should  denounce  the 
evil  reading  that  abounds — the 
teacher's  hands  should  be  strengthen- 
ed ;  (5)  the  teachers  in  Sunday- 
Schools  should  co-operate  in  this 
matter  ;  (6)  parents  should  have  their 
attention  called  to  this  matter. 

Now  there  are  many  papers  issued 
on  Sunday  that  contain  stories  just  as 
injurious  as  the  ones  in  the  dime 
novels  ;  all  newspapers  cannot  there- 
fore be  expected  to  condemn  vicious 
reading;  they  are  themselves  manu- 
facturing it.  Yet  those  who  are  not 
so  engaged  should  be  asked  to  ex- 
press themselves  frequently  on  this 
subject. 

Again  ought  not  the  various  educa- 
tional associations  to  do  something 
positive  in  this  matter  ?  Above  cor- 
relation and  concentration  is  not  this 
a  living  subject?  It  has  been 
gradually  dawning  on  the  world  that 
the  school  must  produce  moral 
effects  ;  it,  however,  still  demands 
mainly  that  the  teacher  impart  the 
power  to  read  and  let  the  moral 
effects  come  if  they  will.  This  inci- 
dent shows  that  this  position  is 
no  longer  tenable  ;  the  school  must 
produce  moral  effects  let  the  others 
be  what  they  may.—  The  School 
Journal, 


History  in  Dress. — Mrs.  J.  R 
Green  gave  a  lecture  at  the  Working 
Men's  College,  London,  Eng.,  on 
"  History  in  Dress."  The  room  was 
crowded. 

Mrs.  Green,  in  a  comprehensive 
survey,  showed  how  dress,  in  respect 
of  materials,  colours,  style  and  orna- 
ment, had  been  affected  by  explora- 
tion, conquest,  trade,  incidents  of  the 
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battlefield ,  international  relations,  poli- 
ical    partizanship,    the    diffusion   of 
wealth,    social   distinctions,    and  the 
means    of    internal    communication. 
She   pointed    out    that    behind    the 
strange  changes  of  fashion,  there  often 
lay  a  meaning  which  made  a  curious 
and    interesting    history.     Whenever 
there  was  a  great  interest  in  new  styles 
of  dress,  some  singular  prosperity  or 
increase  in  trade  had  happened  to  the 
country.      Before    the    Reformation, 
most  people  had  very  little  money, 
according  to  our  modern  ideas,  and 
they  used  to  go  clad  in  sober  gowns 
much   after  the  same   pattern.      But 
this  was  altered  in  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, when   we  began   to  trade  with 
the  East  Indies,  and  to  receive  the 
gold   of    Peru    and    the    plunder    of 
Spanish    dominions.     Men    gave    up 
wearing    the    long    gowns    of    their 
fathers,  and  copied    the   fashions  of 
Venice,    France    or   Germany.     The 
ladies  adopted  silk,  satin  and  cloth  of 
gold,    painted  their    faces,    and   had 
their  hair   "  wreathed  and   crested," 
and  hung  with  bugles  and  many  child- 
ish gewgaws  ;  but  the  piercing  of  the 
ears   was  "  not  so   much  frequented 
amongst  women  as  men."  Great  ruffs 
stood  out  round  the  heads  of  women 
like   "  pillars  of  pride,"  strengthened 
by    what    the    Puritans    called    "the 
Devil's  liquor,  starch."  At  this  period 
came    in    pocket-handkerchiefs,   silk 
stockings,  fans  and    ostrich  feathers. 
People  in  trade   began  to  adopt  the 
new  finery.    Two  hundred  years  later, 
when  we  were  fighting  Holland  and 
Fran  e,  new  wealth  again  showed  itself 
in  the  splendour  and  cost  of  our  rich 
folk's  dress.     Women  collected  their 
clothing   from  all  parts  of  the  earth. 
The  men    were    fully  as   smart,    and 
wore    quite  as  many  bright  colors — 
bows  of  riband  and  silks  and  satins. 
Then  came  the  romantic  imitation  of 
humble    life    and   its  simplicity.     A 
wealthy  man  would  dress  like  a  shep- 
herd and  carry  a  crook,  but  that  was 
golden,  and  his  coat  was  of  velvet  and 


lace.     Titled  ladies  made  themselves 
into  mock  milkmaids,  in  silk  frocks 
covered  with  diamonds.     Gentlemen 
wore  loose  coats  calk'd  "wrap  rascals" 
and  gold-laced  hats,  slouched  in  imi- 
tation of  stage  coachmen  ;  others  were 
mock    grooms,   in    dirty    boots   and 
spurs.      A   pretty   fancy    in    women's 
dress  at  that  time  and  for  hundreds  of 
years  before  was  the  wearing  of  aprons 
as  part  of  their  smartest  dress,  as    a 
symbol  of  the  housewifery  and  dainty 
qualities  of  a  capable  and  well-bred 
woman.     Some  men  had  their  beards 
starched  and  put  in  paste-board  cases 
over  night.     A  man  appeared  in  St. 
James's  Park  in   a   coat   loaded   with 
gilt   buttons,    skirts  long,    a    scarlet 
waistcoat,  set  off  with  gold  lace,  and 
otherwise  peculiar ;     and   he   was    a 
blacksmith.     But  all  this  kind  of  fash- 
ion was  scarcely  to  be    found  out  of 
London.  In  our  own  days  we  saw  the 
effects  of  wealth  and  trade,    and  the 
lesson   taught  was  that  a  history    of 
dress   would   be    largely    a  history  of 
conquest,  colonization  and  discovery. 
But  other  things  had  also  influenced 
fashions.     The  wearing  of  the  green 
by  the  Irish,  of  the  Garabaldi  jacket, 
and  of  the  colors  called  Solferino  and 
Majenta;  and  the  imitation  in  Eng- 
land of  the  styles   of  Napoleon   III. 
and  the  Empress  were    referred  to  ; 
and  then  it  was  shown  that,  when  we 
were  at  war  with  France,  fashionable 
people  went  to  look  for  models  in  It- 
aly, Spain  or  Germany,  but  went  back 
to  France  as  soon  as  peace  was  made. 
It  was  once  part  of  the  manners  of  a 
fine  gentlemen  to  comb    his  wig  in 
public  places.     At  one  time   a  lady's 
hair  was  dressed  for  three  months  at 
least,  during  which  time  it  was  not  in 
her  power  to  comb  her  head.     At  the 
first  French  Revolution  we  copied  the 
simplicity  of   the  French   peasants  ; 
and  then  the  flowing  lines  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  dress  were  copied  by  our 
women,  so    far    as    they    understood 
them.     The  love  of  good  conduct  and 
moralitv  affected  dress  in  the  cases  of 
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the  Puritans  and  Quakers.     The  peo- 
ple who  from  these  motives  protested 
against  extravagance  did  not  invent 
new  costumes ;    they  simply  held  to 
what  was  customary  in  their  own  class 
and  time.      The    Judge's   robe   and 
the    clergyman's  cassock  represented 
old  costumes  which    were  once  com- 
mon.Living  men  could  remember  a  Bi- 
shop preaching  in  a  wig,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  wore  one  at  the 
Queen's    coronation.       The    clerical 
broad-brimmed  hat  with  a  low  crown 
was  worn  by  respectable  people   300 
years   ago.       The    falling    collars  of 
clergymen  and  lawyers  were  common 
in  the  time  of  James  I.,  and  the  white 
bands  were  survivals  of  those  collars 
once    worn    by   all  the  laity.     Thus 
costumes    thought  odd    were  the  re 
mains  of  what  was    once    common. 
Among  these  were  powdered  hair,  the 
big  wig  of  the  coachman,  the  parlour- 
maid s  cap  and  apron,   the  hats   and 
coats  of  the  beefeaters  at  the  Tower, 
the  dress  of  boys  and  girls  at  charity 
schools,  the  veil  of  the  nun,  and  the 
Court-dress  of  a  gentleman.     In  gen- 
eral all  were   survivals  of  something 
that  was  once  common.     There   was 
one  motive  which  seldom  had  power 
to  affect  dress,  and  that  was  the  desire 
to  discover  and  wear  what  was  beauti- 
ful ;  and  this  was  a  lasting  shame  and 
disgrace  to  Europe,  for  no  gift  of  man 
was  more  lofty  than  the  love  of  beau- 
ty.    It  might  be  hoped  that  some  day, 
when  the  people  have  grown  intelli- 
gent and  cultivated,  they  will  under- 
stand the  value  of  true  beauty,  digni- 
ty,   and   selfrespect    in    dress. — The 
Times. 


NOTE    THE    FOLLOWING. 

(i)  Private  schools,  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  notwithstanding,  can  and  do 
furnish  just  the  same  guarantees  as 
public  schools. 

(2)  It  is  possible  to  organize  Sec- 


ondary  education  without  interfering 
with  the  freedom  of  the  teacher. 

(3)  Private  schools,  as  organized  in 
Denmark,  are  not  here  to  day  and 
gone  to-morrow,  but  are  just  as  per- 
manent as  an  Ulster  tenant  right. 

(4)  Private  schools,  under  any  just 
system  of  organization,  not  only  do 
excellent  woric  for  people  of  ample 
means  (as  they  do  in  England  at  the 
present  time),  but  achieve  brilliant 
success  in  helping  the  poor  and  struggl- 
ing ;  this  is  notably  shown  in  the 
Danish  peasant  schools. 

(5)  Private  effort,  guided  and  help- 
ed by  the  State  in  the  same  way  as  in 
Denmark,  is  able  to  cover  the  land 
with  all  the  schools  it  requires. 

(6)  Grants  to  private  schools  may 
be  so  arranged,  and  are  so  arranged 
in  Denmark,  that  the  school  is  mainly 
the  channel  of  the  benefit,  the  parents 
and  the  public  getting  the  lion's  share 
of  the  spoil. 

(7)  The  plan  of  subsidising  efficient 
public  and  private  schools  on  precise- 
ly the  same  conditions  is  vastly  more 
economical  than  anything  yet  pro- 
posed in  England.  The  central 
Government  in  Denmark,  with  two 
million  inhabitants,  spends  ^7,000  a 
year  on  secondary  schools ;  if  Eng- 
land, which  has  fourteen  times  as 
many  inhabitants,  could  effectively 
organize  her  secondary  education  for 
fourteen  times,  or  even  twice  fourteen 
times,  that  sum,  she  might  call  herself 
happy  in  doing  it. 


To  read  the  English  language  well, 
to  write  with  dispatch  a  neat  legible 
hand,  and  to  be  master  of  the  first 
rules  of  arithmetic,  so  as  to  dispose 
at  once,  with  accuracy,  of  every  ques- 
tion of  figures  which  comes  up  in 
practice — I  call  a  good  education. 
These  are  the  tools.  You  can  do 
much  with  them,  but  you  are  helpless 
without  them. — Edward  Everett. 
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Sublime  Scenes  of  the  Rockies 
AND  Selkirks. — A  prominent  Amer- 
ican,   who    has   recently  crossed    the 
continent  on  the  C.  P.  R  ,  gives  a  vivid 
description  of  the  grandeur  and  sub- 
limity of  the  Rockies  and  Selkirks  in 
the  Montreal  Gazette.     "  The  experi- 
ence,"   he    writes,     "  exceeded    our 
anticipations  ;  in  fact,  notwithstanding 
our    expectations    had    been    raised 
very  high,  in  no  respect  were  we  dis- 
appointed.    I  do  not  think  there  can 
elsewhere  be  found  scenery  so  sublime, 
varied  and    beautiful   as   that    which 
greets  the  traveller  on  the  west  bound 
train,  from  the  entrance  to  the  Gap, 
near    Canmore,    until    darkness    falls 
upon  him  at  Kamloops.    It  ought  not 
to  be  hastily  included  in  a  continuous 
ride,  but  stops    should  be  made,  say 
at  Banff,  Laggan,  Field  and  Glacier,  so 
as  ,   at  these   points,   to  view  the  falls 
of  the  Bow  river  with  their  magnifi- 
cent surroundings  ;  the  matchless  color- 
ings of  Lake  Louise  and  her  consorts  ; 
the  grandeur  of  Mount   Stephen  and 
the  Pass  at  the  western  portal  of  which 
the  former  stands  like  a  giant  sentinel ; 
and  as  a  climax,  the  subduing  effect 
of  the   great  glacier.       At    the   last 
named   station,  after  two  and  a  half 
hours  of  liard  toil,  I  ascended  Cascade 
Summit,  and  from  that  elevated  point 
obtained  a  vision  I  can  never  forget. 
Before  us,  to  the  west,  was  a  semi- 
circular   chain    of  snow-clad  mount- 
ams,  extending  probably   150  miles; 
and  as  the  time  was"  midsummer,   I 
assume    that    on    those   resplendent 
crests  the  snow  eternally  rests.     We 
had  climbed  to  a  height  which  enabled 
us  to  see  the  top  of  the  glacier  as  it 
lay  glittering  against  the  sky,  and  on 
either  hand  spread  out  until  it   be- 
came merged  in  the  adjoining  peaks. 
Over  the  heads  of  the  glacier,  whose 
teet  touched  the  ground  a   short  dis- 
tance from  the  station,  and  directly 


behind  it  rose  a  solitary  peak  whose 
snow-clad  head  glistened  with  a  white- 
ness  exceeding  that  of   the   passing 
clouds,  while  a  little  to  the  east,  the 
kingly  form   of  Sir   Donald  towered 
majestically  one  mile  and  a  half  above 
the  rushing  stream  which  flows  at  its 
base.     As   I  looked  upon  that  grand, 
yet   awful   monarch,    with    his    brow 
above  the  fleecy  clouds,  and  noted  the 
majesty  and  grace  with  which  he  sur- 
veyed   the    vast    expanse    of  eternal 
snow  and  ice  beneath  him  insensibly 
it  brought  to  mind  (and  I  could  com- 
pare it  with  nothing   less   than)  the 
inspired  revelation  of  the  Great  White 
Throne.     Below  us  on  the  side  track, 
across  the  valley,  was  our  car,  which 
at  the  distance  looked  like  a  toy  that 
a  child  trails  behind  him.     Beyond, 
he  could  see  the  railroad  as  it  wound 
around    the   loop   and   followed    the 
river,  the  latter  appearing  like  a  wind- 
ing silver  thread  amid  the   profusion 
of  green.     I   can   think  of  no   more 
generous  thing  which    philanthropists 
or  educators  could  do,  than  to  enable 
some  of  the  tired  ones  who  dwell  in 
busy  cities  and   on   lonely  plains,   or 
pastors    vvho  are   exhausted  and  lack 
sermon    material,    teachers  who    are 
brain   weary,   and  students   who  are 
poor  but  ambitious,  to  view  the  splen- 
did   sights    which    abound    on    the 
mountain  division   of  the   C.    P.    R. 
Such  opportunity  would  be  a  liberal 
education,   enlarging    the   mind,    ex- 
panding the  sympathies,  and  giving  to 
the  most  indifferent  a  vision  of*hope 
and  beauty  which  would  gladden  them 
through  life.     On  other  lines  you  get 
glimpses  of  entrancing  beauty,  but  on 
the    Canadian    Pacific   you  can  look 
upon  such  from   daylight  to  twilight, 
and  thus  be  compensated,  by   their 
richness  and  abundance,  for  the  dis- 
tance you  have  travelled  to   observe 
them.       One    great    advantage     the 
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Canadian  Pacific  tourist  possesses. 
In  other  sections  he  may  have  longed, 
to  look  upon  a  mountain  from  base  to 
summit,  but  seldom  has  he  done  it. 
He  must  frequently  be  content  with 
observing  distant  peaks.  Foot  hills 
and  secondary  mountains  usually  in- 
tervene. But  it  is  different  in  the 
Northwest.  For  example,  Mt.  Step- 
hen rises,  sheer  and  precipitous,  from 
alongside  the  railroad  track  at  Field, 
so  that  all  its  lofty  proportions  are  ex- 
posed to  view  from  the  observation 
car.    In  like  manner,  Sir  Donald,  Mt. 


I  MacDonald,  the  Hermit,  and  a  dozen 
others  of  sublime  eminence  might  be 
named,  that  can  almost  be  touched  as 
you  glide  by  on  the  train.  They  are 
before  you  and  alongside,  close  at 
hand,  giants  whose  massive  propor- 
tions are  so  fully  exposed,  that  you 
feel  you  have  seen  entire  mountains 
and  not  been  compelled  to  rest  con- 
tent with  unsatisfying  views  of  distant 
hill  tops." 


FOOTPRINTS  IN  THE  SNOW. 


Worn  is  the  winter  rug  of  white, 

And  in  the  snow-bare  spots  once  more 
Glimpses  of  faint  green  grass  in  sight, — 

Spring's  footprints  on  the  floor. 

Upon  the  sombre  forest  gates 

A  crimson  flush  the  mornings  catch, 
The  token  of  the  Spring  who  waits 

With  finger  on  the  latch. 

Blow,  bugles  of  the  south,  and  win 

The  warders  from  their  dreams  too  long. 
And  bid  them  let  the  new  guest  in 

With  her  glad  hosts  of  song. 

She  shall  make  bright  the  dismal  ways 

With  broideries  of  bud  and  bloom, 
With  music  fill  the  nights  and  days  ♦ 

And  end  the  garden's  gloom. 

Her  face  is  lovely  with  the  sun  ; 

Her  voice — ah,  listen  to  it  now  1 
The  silence  of  the  year  is  done  : 

The  bird  is  on  the  bough  ! 

Spring  here, — by  what  magician's  touch  ? 

'T  was  winter  scarce  an  hour  ago. 
And  yet  I  should  have  guessed  as  much, — 

Those  footprints  in  the  snow  ! 
— •  Frank  Dempster  Sherman,  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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TEACHERS  MEET. 


COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION. 


The  Educational  Association  of 
Ontario  meets  during  Easter  week. 
The  programme  is  a  good  one,  able 
speakers  are  promised,  we  ought  to 
have  a  good  meeting.  The  proposals 
in  the  Bill  introduced  by  the  Minister 
of  Education,  and  now  before  the 
Ontario  House  of  Assembly,  should 
encourage  teachers  and  awaken  them 
to  a  sense  of  the  responsibility  which 
the  Minister  asks  the  House  to  con- 
fer upon  their  profession.  A  copy 
of  the  proposed  Bill  has  not  yet 
reached  us  ;  we  will  return  to  the 
subject  next  month. 


We  have  lately  given  one  or  two 
papers  by  Commissioner  Harris, 
Washington,  on  Interest,  as  a  suffici- 
ent motive  power  to  secure  the  best 
results  in  educational  work.  In  this 
issuewegive  a  paper  by  Mr.  McMurry 
onthe  same  subject.  The  former, 
Dr.  Harris,  takes  the  position  that,  in 
order  to  get  the  highest  and  best 
results  in  education,  interest  per  se 
is  not  sufficient ;  the  latter,  Prof. 
McMurry,  seems  to  hold  that  it  is 
sufficient,  tho'  towards  the  end  of  his 
paper  he  seems  to  give  up  his  con- 
tention, when  he  admits  that,  without 
a  consciousness  of  authority  some- 
where residing  in  the  school  organism, 
disorder  and  chaos  might  invade  the 
essence  of  the  school.  Whenever 
this  happens,  the  best  outcome  is  not 
secured.  All  educators  on  this 
point  are  at  one.  Both  writers  are 
able,   experienced    and    good    men. 


The  discussion  is 
able  and   timely, 
readers    must 
these  valuable 


interesting,   profit- 

We  are  sure  our 

enjoy   the    perusal  of 

papers  ;  the  profit  will 


come  to 
schools. 


the  orofession  and  to  the 


The  Hon.  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion has  introduced  an  Act,  which  we 
are  sure  will  be  welcomed  by  the 
educators  of  Ontario.  The  title  is 
The  Ed.  DepartmentAct,  1896  and  is 
virtually  a  revival  and  extension  of 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  on 
which  the  public  school  teachers  of 
Ontario  had  representation  for  some 
years  before  the  Council  was  replaced 
by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Government  on  Education. 

Matters  educational  are  and  have 
been  under  vigorous  and  intelligent 
discussion  in  England  for  some  years, 
The  schools  of  the  various  kinds, 
whether  elementary,  grammar,  private 
or  "  public,"  are  carefully  consider- 
ed by  the  general  educational  public 
and  by  a  representative  commission 
which  called  before  it  a  very  large 
number  of  witnesses  to  state  their 
views  on  all  classes  of  schools  for  the 
instruction  and  guidance  of  the 
Commission  in  forming  its  report. 
This  report  is  now  appearing  in 
parts  as  our  readers  know.  It  is 
a  valuable  one  and  is  likely  to  have 
an  important  effect  upon  legislation 
in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  but  es- 
pecially in  England. 

Not  the  least  important  part  of  this 
active  discussion,  to  which  we  now 
refer,  is  that  which  teachers  through 
their  various  organizations  contribute. 
All  classes  of  schools,  outside  of  the 
Universities,  actively  participate  in 
this  way  to  bring  all  the  Secondary 
Schools  of  England  into  one  scheme 
for  the  betterment  of  the  secondary 
education  of  the  country.  In  all  the 
discussion  which  is  going  on  in 
Societies,  Associations,  etc.,  and  in  the 
contribution  made  to  it  by  individuals, 
it  is  to  be  noted  with  satisfaction  how 
much  is  made  of  the  opinions  of  those 
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who  have  had  experience  in  teaching. 
This  is  the  right  and  proper  attitude 
of  the  public  towards  teachers. 
But  it  is  one  of  very  recent  growth. 
The  result  of  past  non-recognition  of 
the  intelligent  experienced  teacher 
has  been  serious  loss  to  the  com- 
munity. 

It  seems  that  a  brighter  day  is 
opening.  The  country  owes  more  to 
its  teachers  (even  in  the  technical 
sense)  than  to  any  class  in  the  com- 
munity. The  Hon.  Mr.  Ross  is  not 
going  too  far  nor  too  rapidly  when  he 
resuscitates  the  Council  of  Public 
Instruction  and  restores  to  teachers 
their  former  privileges. 


THE     REV.     D.     J.     MACDON- 
NELL,  M.A.,  B.D. 


A  highly  valued  and  most  sym- 
pathetic contributor  to  this  Magazine 
has  been  taken  to  his  joyous  and 
eternal  home  since  our  last  issue. 
At  an  early  period  of  his  life  the  Rev. 
D.  J.  Macdonnell  taught  the  Gram- 
mar School  in  Wardsville  for  a  short 
time.  When  with  teachers,  and  talk- 
ing about  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  schools  since  i860, 
he  would  relate  the  difficulty  he  had 
get  a  school  on  account  of  his 
extreme  youth,  and  with  his  usual 
cheery  laugh,  he  would  say  "the 
trustees  were -right,  for  I  knew  next 
to  nothing  of  the  work  of  teaching." 

Mr.  Macdonnell  ever  recognized 
the  close  relationship  which  there  is 
in  the  work  of  the  minister  and  that 
of  the  teacher.  The  minister  in- 
structing and  inspiring  the  present 
generation  to  the  due  performance 
of  the  duties  of  good  citizenship  ;  the 
teacher  earnestly  doing  a  like  work 
for  the  generation  to  come ;  one 
working  for  the  present,  the  other 
for  the  future  welfare  of  the  country. 
The  Editor  feels  that  a  genial  and 
most  helpful  comrade  has  been  taken 
while  we  were  on  the  line  of  march. 


One  of  the  weak  points  in  the 
Ontario  school  system,  outside  of  the 
separate  school  idea,  is  the  wholesale 
manufacture  of  teachers.  At  present 
there  are  five  times  more  persons 
holding  certificates  to  teach  than 
there  are  schools.  Cramming  enough 
crude,  undigested  stuff  into  the  brains 
of  boys  and  girls,  and  then  pouring 
them  out  on  the  country  as  certified 
teachers  will  have  to  be  stopped  or 
the  solid,  intellectual  development 
of  our  children  in  the  public  schools 
will  become  worse  than  a  farce.  In- 
stead of  teaching  becoming  a  pro- 
fession in  reality,  as  it  should  be, 
unless  this  is  amended,  the  best 
educational  talent  will  not  long  re- 
main in  our  school-room. 

Even  now  the  teacher  receives  but 
scant  pay  and  scantier  consideration 
in  social  life  than  should  be  accorded 
to  the  scholarship  and  ability  he  is 
supposed  to  possess,  and  the  import- 
ant position  he  occupies. 

There  seems  to  be  an  increasing 
tendency  on  the  part  of  boards  of 
trustees  to  assume  an  offensive 
authority  inconsistent  with  the  posi- 
tion of  both.  There  was  a  notable 
example  of  this  in  Toronto  lately, 
and  frequent  instances  of  it  occur  in 
our  towns,  villages  and  rural  sections. 
Teachers  are  supposed  to  be  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  in  all  relations, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  school-room, 
this  should  never  be  forgotten.  If 
our  schools  are  to  be  taught  by 
scholarly  men  and  women,  with  the 
instinct  and  manners  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen — all  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  highest  good  to  our  children 
— they  must  be  justly  remunerated 
and  accorded  thosecourtesies  to  which 
their  education  and  position  entitle 
him. — The  Barrie  Advance. 

The  Canada  Educational 
Monthly  has  been  saying  for  years 
what  our  ably  conducted  contempor- 
ary the  Barrie  Advance  states  in  the 
above  paragraph.     We  will  see  when 
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we  get  the  text  of  the  new  Act  re  the 
Council  cf  Education,  what  the  Hon. 
G.  W.  Ross  proposes  to  do   for  the 


teachers  and  country  ;  what  is  good 
for  the  teacher  is  equally  good  for 
the  country. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


PROBLEMS    AND     SOLUTIONS    IN    GEOM- 
ETRY, AND   COMMENTS    THEREON. 


Prof.  N.  F.  Dupuis,  Queen's. 

I.  Given theaxiom that astraight line 
is,  or  measures  the  shortest  distance  be- 
tween two  points,  to  prove  from  this 
axiom  alone,  that  upon  the  same  side 
of  the  same  base  there  cannot  be  two 
triangles  having  the  two  sides  in  the 
one  respectively  equal  to  the  two 
sides  in  the  other,  and  adjacent  to 
the  same  extremities  of  the  base. 

Proof.  If  possible  let  ACB  and 
ADB  be  two  triangles  upon  the  same 
side  of  the  same  base  AB  ;  and  first 
let  the  vertex  of  each  triangle  lie  with- 
out the  other,  so  that  AD  and  BC  in- 
tersect in  O. 

Then  AO  +  OC>AC,  and  BO  +  O 
D  >  BD.  Adding;,  AO  -f  OD  -k  BO  -i- 
OC>AC  +  BD. 

But  by  hypothesis,  AC  =  AD-AO 
-hOD,  and  BD  =  BC  =  BO  +  OC. 

.-.  AC4-BD>AC  +  BD,  which  is 
impossible.  Therefore,  if  the  triangles 
have  their  sides  equal  they  cannot 
have  each  a  vertex  lying  without  the 
other. 

And  in  a  similar  manner,  it  can  be 
shown  that  one  of  them  cannot  have 
its  vertex  lying  on  or  within  the  oth- 
er and  not  coinciding  with  the  third 
vertex  :  and  the  theorem  is  proved. 

In  beginning  any  system  of  elemen- 
tary geometry,  something  has  to  be 
assumed,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  de- 
fine some  of  the  essential  elementary 
ideas.  Thus,  we  might  define  a 
straight  line  as  the  path  along  which 
the   shortest   possible   distance  from 


point  to  point  is  to  be  measured,  but 
it  then  becomes  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  define  rigidly  what  is  to  be 
understood  by  the  shortest  distance. 
It  is  easy  to  show  that  if  there  be  a 
shortest  distance  from  point  to  point, 
this  distance  must  be  measured  along 
a  straight  line.  But  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  possible  to  prove  a  priori 
that  of  all  the  distances  from  one 
point  to  another,  one  of  them  is  neces- 
sarily less  than  all  the  others,  without 
faUing  back  on  some  assumption  with 
regard  to  space,  a  proceeding  which 
appears  to  be  a  necessity  in  establish- 
ing the  fundamentals  of  any  system  of 
geometry. 

Assuming  the  foregoing  axiom, how- 
ever, we  can  start  with  Euc.  I.  8,  in- 
stead of  I.  I,  and  go  on  to  develope 
a  complete  system  of  elementary  ge- 
ometry. 

Such  considerations  are  useful  in 
showing  us  that  there  may  be  differ- 
ent systems  of  geometry  ;  that  Euclid 
did  not  adopt  the  only  order  of  se- 
quence that  is  available  ;  and  that  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  order  ad- 
opted by  Euclid  is  not  the  best  one. 

2.  The  sum  of  the  three  perpendic- 
ulars drawn  from  any  point  within  an 
equilateral  triangle  to  the  sides  is  con- 
stant. 

For  if  a,  jB,  y  be  the  three  perpen- 
diculars drawn  from  the  point  O, 
within  the  equilateral  triangle  ABC 
and  s  denote  the  side  of  the  triangle, 
A  A  OB  =  i^as,  ABOC  =  >^as,  AGO  A 
=|/3s,  and  since  these  three  triangles 
make  up  the  whole  triangle,  which  is 
constant, .-.  ^(a-i-;8+    )s  =  A  =  const. 
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and  .  •  .  a  +  /3  +  7  =  a  constant,  q.e.d. 
As  the  point  O  can  travel  over  the 
whole  area  ofthe  triangle,  it  must  al- 
so be  allowed,  under  some  conditions, 
to  pass  without  the  triangle,  unless 
some  impossibility  is  thus  introduced. 
But  whether  O  be  within  or  without, 
the  perpendiculars  a,  /8,  y,  remain  real 
and  no  impossibility  is  introduced. 

Therefore  the  statement  that  the 
algebraic  sum  of  the  perpendiculars 
from  O  to  the  sides  of  the  triangle,  is 
constant  must  hold  for  all  positions  of 
O  in  the  plane  of  the  triangle. 

Now,  if  we  enquire  as  to  what  takes 
place  when  the  point  O  crosses  a  side 
of  the  triangle,  the  side  a,  or  BC  for 
example,  we  find  the  perpendicular  a 
diminishes  until  it  becomes  zero,  and 
then  re-appears  measured  in  an  oppo- 
site direction.  The  algebraical  way 
of  expressing  such  a  change  is  by  a 
change  of  sign  ;  and  the  perpendicu- 
lar is  said  to  change  sign  or  to  change 
sense,  and  this  change  transforms  an 
addition  into  a  subtraction,  or  vice 
versa.  And  with  this  convention  our 
theorem  is  universally  true. 

In  a  similar  manner,  and  by  simi- 
lar extensions,  we  have  the  statement 
aa  + 6y8  + c-y  =  constant,  for  every  tri- 
angle. 

This  principle  of  moving  or  trans- 
forming a  geometrical  figure  so  as  to 
vary  the  relative  position  of  its  parts 
while  leaving  its  distinctive  relations 
unaffected,  except  as  to  such  ideas  as 
change  of  sense,  is  an  exceedingly  im- 
portant one,  and  introduces  into  geo- 


metrical methods  a  freedom  of  opera- 
tion which  was  totally  unknown  in 
ancient  geometry,  and  which,  accord- 
ingly, has  no  illustration  in  Euclid's 
work. 

I  would  advise  the  student  to  con- 
sider the  following  problems  in  this 
light. 

1.  In  Euclid  II ,  4,  by  moving  the 
point  on  the  diagonal  along  the  diago- 
nal, until  it  passes  beyond  an  end- 
point  of  the  diagonal,  prove  from  the 
original  proposition  that  (AB  -  BC)^  = 
AB^+BC- 2AB.BC;  and  that  this 
is  the  7th. 

2.  In  Euclid  II.,  5,  let  AB  be  the 
line  bisected  in  C,  and  let  D  be  the 
point  dividing  AB  unequally. 

By  moving  D  along  until  it  passes 
A  or  B,  and  transforming  the  figure 
accordingly,  show  that  the  5th  con- 
tains the  6th,  and  vice  versa. 

These  two  propositions  may  be 
stated  as  one  by  modernizing  the  lan- 
guage employed.  Thus,  if  A,  C,  B, 
be  three  equidistant  point  in  line,  and 
D  be  any  fourth  points  in  the  same 
line,  ihe  rectangle  on  AD  and  DB  is 
equal  to  the  difference  of  the  squares 
on  CD  or  CB. 

3.  In  Euclid  II.,  9,  by  moving  the 
variable  point  D  aiong  the  line  AB 
until  it  passes  beyond  A  or  B,  show 
by  properly  modifying  the  figure  that 
props.  9  and  10  are  one  and  the  same, 
with  the  simple  variation  of  internal 
or  external  division,  or  of  taking  a 
segment  in  different  sense. 
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CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


Besides  generous  installments  of 
"  Sir  George  Tressady  "  and  '  'Tom 
Grogan,"  the  midwinter  number  of 
the  Century  contains  an  admirable 
article  on  "  Nelson  at  Cape  St. 
Vincent  "  by  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  and 
one  equally  valuable  on  ''  Pope  Leo 
XIILand  his  Household  "  by  Marion 
Crawford.  "  Certain  Worthies  and 
Dames  of  Old  Maryland,"  with  repro- 
ductions of  most  valuable  portraits,  is 
by  John  W.  Palmer.  "The  Pal- 
merston  Ideal  in  Diplomacy,"  written 
by  Edward  Mortimer  Chapman,  is  an 
article  bearing  directly  on  the  present 
political  relations  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  pleasing  of  bio- 
graphical sketches  is  "  The  Gibson 
Boy  "  by  Christine  Terhune  Herrick, 
in  the  February  St.  Nicholas,  from 
which  we  learn  that  the  boy  first 
showed  his  artistic  leanings  in 
cutting  out  paper  animals.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson's  letters  are  charm- 
ing every  month.  In  this  number 
there  are  no  fewer  than  five  con- 
tinued stories,  all  good,  but  among 
them  we  are  glad  to  mention  "  BeUy 
Leicester's  English  Christmas  "  by 
Sarah  Orne  Jewett,  which  succeeds 
in  being  that  rare  thing,  a  good  story 
for  girls. 

Another  woman's  nead  appears 
on  the  outside  of  the  Cosmopolitan. 
We  still  regret  the  white  and  red,  more 
conventional  cover,  which  has  been 
replaced.  Perhaps  the  most  striking 
contribution  to  the  February  number 
is  Margaret  Deland's  study,  "  One 
Woman's  Story  "  which  was  named 
by  its  author  in  the  first  place,  "  The 
Law  and  the  Gospel,"  we  are  in- 
formed by  the  Critic.  "  The  Charm," 
a  play,  has  a  curious  flavour  of  long 
ago,  and  is  written  by  Walter  Besant, 
along  with    W.   H.   Pollock.     James 


Lane    Allen's     serial    proves   much 
better  than  it  at  first  promised. 

"  In  Perils  of  Robbers,''  by  the 
Rev.  A.  R.  Buckland,  opens  the 
March  number  of  the  Quiver,  and  is 
one  of  a  series  on  Missionary 
Pioneering.  "  The  Trade  of  the  Tray 
and  Bell  "  gives  us  a  glimpse  of  the 
muffin  pedlar.  The  usual  depart- 
ments and  serials  are  good. 

"  The  Bride  Elect  "  is  finished  in 
the  February  MacmiUan's,  and 
though  it  has  been  interesting  it  is 
not  what  it  promised  to  be — an 
artistically  conceived  and  worked  out 
story.  Still  we  feel  sure  that  the 
writer  will  do  much  better  again. 
Some  more  "  Recollections  of 
Jowett  "  are  good,  and  "Ticon- 
deroga "  is  «n  article  specially  in- 
teresting to  Canadians.  "  A  Tourist 
Ticket "  is  a  quiet,  yet  delicate 
sketch  in  character  study. 

"  Furness  Abbey  and  Its  Story  "  by 
W.  C.  Sidney,  and  an  articleon  the 
new  Photographic         Discovery 

appear    in    LitteUs    Liinng  Age  for 
February  22. 

We  have  received  from  Macmillan 
&  Co.,  London  and  New  York, 
through  their  Toronto  Agent,  Copp, 
Clark  &  Co.,  the  following  books  : — 
"Practical  Plane  and  Solid  Geo- 
metry," by  Joseph  Harrison  and  G. 
A.  Baxandall,  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Science,  London.  This  book  has 
been  prepared  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  elementary  stage  of  the 
South  Kensington  Syllabus  and  con- 
tains an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
Graphics.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  overcoming  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced by  most  pupils  in  passing  from 
the  lines  and  figures  on  paper  to  the 
shapes  and  positions  of  the  objects  in 
space.  Diagrams  and  figures  are 
freely  used,   and  directions  are  given 
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to  enable  the  student  to  make  and 
use  a  number  of  simple  models.  A 
large  number  of  carefully  graded 
examples  are  given. 

"  Elementary  Mensuration,"  by  F. 
H,  Stevens,  of  Clifton  College.  This 
text  book  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  first  intended  for  those  who  know 
little  of  Euclid  and  Algebra,  and  the 
second  for  more  advanced  students. 
Since  it  is  designed  to  supplement 
an  elementary  mathematical  training, 
care  has  been  taken  to  select  ques- 
tions which  will  illustrate  the  prin- 
ciples of  Euclid. 

"  Object  Lessons  for  Infants"  by 
Vincent  T.  Murche  in  two  volumes. 
These  volumes  are  intended  to  be 
used  as  a  preparation  for  the  more 
advanced  series  by  the  same  author, 
including  the  Science  Readers  of 
which  we  have  often  spoken.  The 
lessons  are  well  graded  and  cover 
much  of  what  can  be  conveyed  to 
children  in  this  way. 

"  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,"  Epistles 
I-IV,  with  mtroduction  and  notes  of 
Prof.  Morris,  of  the  University  of 
Melbourne.  This  contains,  as  well 
as  notes  on  the  meaning  of  the  poem, 
a  life  of  the  poet  and  an  estimate  of 
his  poetry  which  will  be  found  valu- 
able in  school  work. 

"Varied  Occupations  in  String 
Work,"  by  Louisa  Walker.  The 
writer  of  the  book  is  headmistress  of 
the  Fleet  Road  Board  School  In- 
fant's Department,  when  she  intro- 
duced Macran--e  knotting  for  the 
benefit  of  her  pupils.  This  book  is  the 
result  of  her  own  experiments  in 
teaching  and  is  well  adapted  for 
its  purpose. 

From  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany, Chicago,  we  have  received 
"  Concrete  Geometry  "  by  G.  R. 
Hornbrook.  The  author  has  selected 
important  facts  and  principles  which 
lend  themselves  readily  to  demonstra- 
tion   and    has    presented    them    in 


various  relations.  The  pupil  is  ex- 
pected to  construct  and  inspect 
geometric  forms  and  then  to  report 
the  results  in  mathematical  langu- 
age. The  lessons  are  prepared  with 
a  view  to  the  use  of  models. 

"  Le  Premier  Livre  De  Francaist" 
by  Louisa  S.  Hotchkiss,  W.  C.  Heah, 
&  Co.,  Boston,  U.S.A.  The  writer 
gives  the  results  of  a  method  which 
she  has  used  with  success  in  her 
own  classes,  and  has  produced  a  fine 
elementary  book  for  introducing  con- 
versational French.  It  cannot  fail  to 
be  of  assistance  to  Junior  French 
teachers. 

"Inductive  Logic"  by  W.  G. 
Ballantine,  of  Oberhn  College,  Ginn  • 
&  Co.,  Boston,  U.S  A.  Most  of  what 
is  given  in  this  book  is  the  result  of 
the  study  of  Mill,  a  fact  freely  acknow- 
ledged by  the  author.  Numerous 
extracts  from  learned  writers  are 
given  and  an  effort  is  made  to  ac- 
quamt  students  with  the  views  and  lit- 
erary style  of  important  scientific  men. 
In  the  chapter  on  Primary  Inductions 
will  be  an  amusing  and  satisfactory 
exposition  of  the  common  saying, 
"  The  exception  proves  the  rule." 

We    have    received    from     Copp, 
Clark      &      Co.,      Toronto,      "The 
Manitoba  School  Question  "  by  John 
S.  Ewart.     At  the  present  time  Mr. 
Ewart's  work  on  the  Manitoba  School 
Question  will  be  found  useful  for  re- 
ference.    It   contains  an  account  of 
the    prior   Utigation    concerning     the 
Manitoba  School  Acts  of  1890,    and 
judgments  of  the    Privy  Council  up- 
holding   its   validity,   the  subsequent 
petitions   of    the    Roman     Catholic 
minority  to  the    Dominion    Govern- 
ment   and    action   thereon,    with     a 
selection     from    the    speeches     and 
articles    of     those     advocating     the 
opposing    views,    to  -vhich  is  added 
an  historical  account  of  the  Red  River 
Settlement   of  1870,  viewed  from  the 
standpoint  of  Mr.  Ewart's  clients. 
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TWO  WAR-SCARES  IN  ENGLAND. 
C.  Ochiltree  Macconald. 


SPENDING  the  last  three  months 
in  England  I  witnessed  the  effects 
upon  the  English  nation  of  Cleveland's 
declaration  and  the  German  Emperor's 
telegram  to  the  Transvaal  government. 
I  was  immensely  struck  with  the  two 
incidents,  because  it  is  ofttimes  assert- 
ed that  the  martial  character  of  the 
British  is  in  decline  ;  and  truly  the 
British  as  a  people  are  languid  and 
apathetic,  resembling  more  than  any- 
thing else  the  demeanour  of  the  royal 
animal  which  the  race  has  chosen  for 
its  symbol.  But  this  languidness  and 
apathy  is  very  deceptive,  the  blazing 
wrath  of  a  great  people  slumbers  be- 
neath it,  and  I  saw  the  flames  leap 
up  and  illuminate  the  national  charac- 
ter with  the  fierce  red  light  of  war. 
The  reception  of  the  American 
President's  manifesto  was  moderate  ; 
the  people  realized  that  scarce  a  gun 
need  be  fired  to  admonish  the  United 
States  of  North  America.  A  blockade 
of  the  ports  of  the  British  Isles  against 
American  produce,  whether  carried  in 
British  or  American  bottoms,  appeared 
the  proper  and  least  costly  solution  of 
the  problem  of  war  with  the  States. 
This  would  be  followed  by  the  most 
complete  and  active  demoralization 
of  American  securities  and  finances 
in  the  history  of  the  United  States. 
Although  the  United  States  is  a  great 


country  in  theory,  it  is  weak  actually  ; 
its  external  liabilities  are  enormous. 
The  history  of  all  nations  with  a  vast 
external  debt  makes  it  clear  that  they 
are  vulnerable  and  weak  to  a  degree 
that  minimizes  and  practically 
removes  the  danger  of  aggressive  war 
on  their  creditors.  The  English 
realized  all  this  and  on  the  whole, 
treated  Cleveland's  manifesto  as  an 
eccentricity.  I  imagine  that  there  is 
in  some  degree  an  analogy  between 
this  action  of  the  American  President 
and  the  past  tactics  of  some  of  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe.  The  Em- 
peror Napoleon  III.  and  inany 
European  monarchs  before  him  were 
masters  of  the  art  of  turning  the 
national  eye  from  internal  corruption, 
and  the  chaos  of  national  finances  by 
demonstrations  or  even  war-like  de- 
clarations against  neighbors.  The 
internal  condition  ot  the  States  ;  its 
scandalous  and  improper  laws  relat- 
ing to  sound  money,  the  enormous 
pressure  of  debt  upon  the  toiling 
populace,  the  subtle  transition  from 
a  home-owning,  free  and  independent 
people  to  a  tenant-holding  people, 
the  creation  of  a  class  of  large  land- 
owners, and  the  revival  of  the  old 
European  feudal  baronies  and  lord- 
ships of  the  manors  in  an  altered 
guise,    but  equally  as    grinding  and 
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offensive  to  popular  ideas  of  liberty, 
are  all  working  with  each  other  iq 
create  a  profound  national  discontent 
with  both  parties,  Republican  and 
Democratic,  and  even  with  the  Federal 
idea  itself.  In  Canada  the  Federal 
power  gives  and  defines  to  the 
Provinces  their  status  and  powers ; 
in  the  United  States  the 
reverse  obtains.  Each  state  is  a 
"  Sovereign  State,"  and  all,  for  pur- 
poses of  mutual  convenience,  have 
delegated  to  a  Federal  organization 
certain  functions.  If  the  Federal 
functions  are  but  indifferently  per- 
formed the  "  Sovereign  States  "  have 
as  much  right  to  dismiss  their  unfaith- 
ful stewards  as  a  master  has  to  dis- 
miss a  servant.  And  there  is  as  grave 
a  dissatisfaction  with  the  prostitution 
of  the  Federal  idea  at  Washington  as 
there  was  with  the  Napoleonic  idea 
of  popular  government,  which  accom- 
plished, in  that  vain  attempt  to  turn 
the  national  eye  from  internal  abuses 
to  external  war,  the  collapse  of  the 
last  empire. 

The  American  President  has 
blundered  into  an  American  render- 
ing of  the  Napoleonic  burlesque,  and 


the  indignation  through  the  States  of 
the  Union  at  the  suggestion  by  a 
responsible  government  of  war  with 
England,  was  just  as  emphatic  as  the 
disgust  of  the  French  at  the  idea  of 
war  with  Germany  25  years  ago ; 
when  the  real  resources  of  the  govern- 
ment should  have  been  directed  to 
the  national  reforms  which  all  classes 
desired. 

The  action  of  the  German  Emperor 
in  writing  to  a  vassal  of  the  British 
Crown  over  the  head  of  and  without 
the  cognisance  of  the  suzerain,  a  con- 
gratulatory message,  which  by  its  very 
tenor  seemed  to  imply  that,  in  the 
opinion^of  the  Germans,  the  Transvaal 
could  expect  no  honorable  treatment 
from  the  British,  roused  the  people. 
The  nation,  as  it  were,  laid  its  left 
hand  on  the  sword,  and  the  young 
men  were  ready  for  war.  The 
British  merchants  trading  with  Ger- 
many curtailed  their  orders  and 
German  trade  distinctly  suffered  while 
the  national  indignation  lasted.  The 
incident  has  left  a  poisonous  sting  in 
the  mind  of  the  nation  and  has 
resulted  in  making  England  draw  yet 
further  off  into  a  "splendid  isolation." 


THE   DOCTRINE   OF   INTEREST. 


By  W.  E.   Wilson,  State  Normal  School,  Providence,  R.  I. 


INTEREST  is  neither  a  modern  nor 
a  distinctively  Herbartian  idea. 
Moses  and  Homer  felt  and  expressed 
interest,  and  they  knew  well  how  to 
excite  it.  Ifc  is  a  common  everyday 
conception,  and  its  value  as  a  condi- 
tion for  successful  study  is  commonly 
recognized.  Everyone  knows  that 
what  is  interesting  is  influential,  and 
everyone  thinks  that  instruction  should 
be  interesting. 

But  it  is  surprising  how  insignificant 


a  place  the  subject  holds  in  the  litera- 
ture of  psychology  and  pedagogy. 
The  term  does  not  occur  in  the  index 
or  in  the  table  of  contents  of  very 
many  standard  books  on  philosophy 
or  psychology,  even  recent  ones,  ex- 
cept those  belonging  to  the  Herl)ar- 
tian  school.  The  word  is  not  very 
easily  found  in  the  text  of  such  authors 
as  Sully,  Ladd,  Baldwin,  and  Dewey, 
and  the  idea  appears  only  in  subor- 
dinate relations.     In  the  great   work 
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of  Sir  William  Hamilton  the  nearest 
to  a  discussion  of  interest  that  we  find 
is  a  passage  on  "  The  love  of  action 
signalized  as  a  fact  in  human  nature 
by  all  observers."  Turning  to  books 
on  education  especially,  we  expect  to 
find  the  topic  treated  at  length.  But 
where  do  we  find  any  extended  dis- 
cussion of  it  ?  Laurie,  Payne,  Fitch, 
and  Compayre  make  only  slight, 
though  clear,  reference  to  it,  and  do 
not  attempt  to  analyze  or  elucidate  it. 
Even  Bain  and  Herbert  Spencer, 
whose  undercurrent  of  thought  suggests 
it  all  the  time,  do  not  give  anything 
like  prominence  to  the  idea.  Our 
own  well  known  educational  writers 
until  very  recently,  have  referred  to 
interestas something  taken  for  granted 
rather  than  as  a  fundamental  matter 
calling  for  distinct  and  earnest  treat- 
ment. 

What  is  to  be  inferred  from  this 
rather  meager  and  incidental  disposal 
of  the  subject  in  psychological  and 
educational  literature  ?  Is  it  not  a 
fact  of  primary  consequence  ?  Is  the 
idea  a  subordmate  or  incidental  one, 
rather. than  fundamental?  Is  it  not 
a  salient  thing  in  education  ?  Or,has 
it  been  neglected  ?  It  is  certainly 
true  that  every  great  poet,  epic  or 
dramatic,  who  has  charmed  genera- 
tion after  generation,  and  has  put  his 
conceptions  into  the  common  thought 
of  the  race,  did  so  through  his  power 
to  awaken  interest.  Every  prophet, 
every  orator,  every  artist,  and  every 
teacher  who  ever  spoke  or  sung  or 
taught  with /tfwer  attained  his  mastery 
through  the  interest  which  he  was  able 
to  develop,  first  in  himself  and  then 
in  all  whom  he  influenced. 

The  educational  reformers  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  since,  did  not 
discuss  interest ;  but  did  not  Mon- 
taigne and  Ascham  and  Comenius 
and  Locke  and  Rousseau  condemn 
the  methods  of  their  time  because 
they  failed  to  nourish  the  interest  of 
the  learner  ?     What  but  appreciation 


of  the  importance  of  awakening  inter- 
est led  Comenius  to  make  an  illus- 
trated text-book  ?  What  else  pro- 
duced the  Finile?  When  we  come 
to  Pestalozzi  at  the  threshold  of  our 
own  century,  we  do  not  hear  even 
from  him  much  on  the  subject  of 
interest,  but  he  is  always  showing  you 
how  to  be  interesting  and  making  you 
feel  interested  ;  he  is  himself  aglow 
with  interest,  so  that  for  him  to  talk 
about  it  would  be  quite  superfluous. 

Is  interest,  then,  something  to  be 
assumed — to  be  allowed  to  spring  up 
spontaneously,  or  not,  as  may  happen 
— or  ought  it  to  be  investigated  and 
understood  and  then  intelligently  cul- 
tivated ?  The  Herbartians  have 
assigned  to  interest  a  prominent  place 
in  pedagogy  ;  they  have  attempted  to 
study  nature  and  the  conditions  and 
means  of  its  development,  and  they 
have  sought  to  make  its  cultivation  a 
direct  object  of  instruction  and  train- 
ing. Surely,  in  doing  this  they  have 
rendered  education  very  great  service. 

What  do  we  mean  by  interest  ?  Is 
there  in  the  idea  anything  more  than 
is  obvious  ?  Is  not  the  common 
meaning  of  the  word  the  correct  one  ? 
We  sometimes  lose  the  sense  of  a 
common  word  by  trying  to  explain  it. 
But  sometimes  the  very  familiarity  of 
a  term  conceals  its  true  and  larger 
significance.  I  think  it  is  so  in  this 
case. 

First,  let  us  glance  at  the  etymol- 
ogy. Interesse,  "to  be  between.'' 
Between  what?  Between  the  thing 
and  everything  else,  that  is,  close  upon 
it,  or  in  the  midst  of  the  matter.  If 
you  are  interested  in  a  thing,  you  are 
"  right  in  it."  If  you  are  not  interest- 
ed in  a  matter,  you  might  as  well  have 
no  connection  with  it  for  any  good  it 
will  do  you  because  you  are  "  not  in 
it."  Indeed,  I  think  that  this  word 
brings  to  us,  down  from  the  old  prac- 
tical Roman  days,  the  very  same  sub- 
tile idea  that  the  favorite  colloquialism 
of   the    day    expresses.      But    more 
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exactly,  what  do  we  mean  when  we 
say  we  are  interested  ?  We  usually 
mean,  do  we  not,  first,  that  we  are 
attracted  toward  something  ;  second, 
that  we  find  pleasure  in  attending  to  it; 
and  third,  that  attending  to  it 
is  easy?  But  we  know  that  these 
characteristics  of  interest  do  not  con- 
stitute its  essential  nature.  Interest 
something    deeper.       Commonly 


IS 


what  is  interesting  is  attractive  and 
pleasurable,  but  we  are  not  attracted 
toward  everything  that  interests  us. 
We  may  be  intensely  interested  in  a 
thing  that  is  repulsive  or  even  disgust- 
ing. A  rattlesnake  in  the  attitude  to 
strike  would  command  our  interest, 
but  would  not  attract  us.  Sometimes 
the  thing  which  chains  our  interest  is 
painful  instead  of  pleasurable.  And 
while  attention  to  an  interesting  object 
is  spontaneous,  sustained  pursuit  of 
it  may  not  be  easy.  Interest  is  not  at 
all  the  sensation  of  gliding  down  hill 
on  ice.  It  is  rather  the  sensation 
of  exertion,  of  rising  to  a  higher 
position  against  gravitation.  The 
pleasure  of  interest  is  not  the 
sensation  of  movmg  in  the  direction 
of  least  resistance,  but  rather  the  zest 
of  overcoming  resistance. 

The  chief  element  in  interest  is 
spontaneous  activity,  a  tendency  of 
the  soul  of  greater  or  less  strength  to 
go  forward  in  the  pursuit  of  an  object. 
It  is  mental  momentum.  To  use 
physical  terms,  a  man's  ability,  his 
mental  power,  is  the  potential  energy 
of  the  man.  His  interest  in  any  mat- 
ter that  engages  his  attention  is  the 
kinetic  energy  of  his  mind  at  the  time. 

Is  interest,  as  a  mental  state, 
intelligence,  feeling,  desire,  or  will  ? 
It  is  all  of  there.  It  is  intellectual ; 
the  energy  of  the  soul  in  apperceiving, 
in  imagining,  in  thinking,  is  interest. 
But  -^t  feel  interest  in  whatever  we 
attend  to  vvith  sufficient  spontaneous 
energy.  Emotion  and  desire  enter 
into  every  intellectual  state  that  is 
energetic  enough  to  be  called  interest. 


And  we  take  interest  in  the  thing  that 
is  interesting  to  us.  We  choose  or 
consent  to  be  interested,  or  else  we 
never  really  become  interested. 

The  objects  toward  which  the  in- 
terested soul  tends  or  faces  are  vari- 
ous— at  least  they  should  be.  There 
are  various  kinds  of  interest.  The 
interest  with  which  we  examine  a 
strange-looking  package  left  on  our 
table,  which  might  be  a  token  of 
affection  or  a  dynamite  cartridge,  is 
very  different  from  the  interest  with 
which  we  study  an  exquisite  picture. 
The  interest  we  take  in  the  first  check 
that  is  handed  to  us  payable  to  our 
order  after  the  long  vacation  is  genu- 
ine interest,  but  it  is  not  mnch  like 
that  we  feel  in  the  outcome  of  a  yacht 
race — on  which  we  have  no  money 
staked,  of  course  ;  nor  is  it  like  the 
interest  we  feel  when  informed  that  a 
note  which  we  endorsed  a  while  ago 
is  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney  for  col- 
lection, and  that  he  does  not  know 
where  to  find  the  maker. 

Herbart  .  classified  the  kinds  of 
interest  under  two  heads,  as  follows  : 

I.  Interest  from  knowledge,  em- 
bracing :  I.  Empirical  interest,  that 
is,  pleasurable  mental  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  apperception  of  what  is 
novel  or  varied.  It  is  curiosity,  won- 
der, inquisitiveness.  2.  Investigating 
or  speculative  interest,  which  is  dir- 
ected toward  causes,  consequences, 
relations,  and  uses  of  things.  It  is 
the  mterest  which  impels  the  child  to 
ask  questions.  This  interest 
has  developed  science,  philosophy, 
history,  and  much  of  literature.  3. 
Esthetic  interest,  which,  of  course, 
is  directed  toward  the  beautiful. 

II.  Interest  from  relationship  with  : 
I.  Man.  Sympathetic  interest,  that 
which  one  takes  in  the  welfare,  happi- 
ness, and  things  of  another.  2.  So- 
ciety. Social  interest,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  only  extended  to  many 
and  to  bodies  of  fellowmen.  This 
interest  may  be  patriotism  or  philan- 
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thropy  or  loyalty  to  any  body  with 
which  one  may  associate  himself,  as 
his  church  or  school  or  club  or  set. 
3,  God.     Religious  interest. 

There  are  surely  other  kinds,  some 
of  which  seem  as  if  they  were  as  dis- 
tinct as  these,  and  as  important    to 
take  account  of  in  education.     For 
instance,  the  interest,  which  everyone 
feels  and  which  every  child  manifests 
— in  his  own  efforts  and  performances. 
The  interest  of  achievement  seems  10 
me  to  rank  by  the  side  of  speculative 
interest,  and    to  precede,   in  the  pro 
cess    of     development,    sympathetic 
interest.     Then    there  is  the  interest 
with  which  everyone  regards    events 
that  affect  his  own  well-being,  success, 
comfort,    convenience,  and   the  like. 
The  interest   which  we  take    m    the 
prospective  changes  of  the  weather  is 
not    always    strictly   scientific.     The 
interest  of  the  candidate  in  the  returns, 
of  the  culprit  in  the  verdict,  etc.,   are 
examples  of  a  kind  of  interest  for  which 
I  see  no  place  in  the  Herbartian  clas- 
sification. 

If  now  the  nature  of  interest  is  cor- 
rectly and  clearly  discerned,  its  value 
in  education  and  in  life  must  be 
evident. 

Its  relation  to  education  is  twofold, 
as  a  means  and  as  an  end.  In  the 
first  aspect  its  value  is  generally 
appreciated  ;  in  the  second,  it  is  not. 
Every  teacher  and  every  intelligent 
parent  knows  that  the  pupil  learns, not 
only  more  easily  but  more  thoroughly, 
what  is  interesting  to  him  than  what 
is  not.  That  interest  is  one  of  the 
best,  if  not  the  very  best,  means  of 
securing  attention  and  efifort  is  a  com- 
mon assumption.  It  is,  of  course, 
better  than  fear,  better  than  hope  of 
reward,  better  than  shame  or  pride  or 
emulation,  better  than  even  the  con- 
viction of  duty  and  the  desire  to  be- 
come wiser  or  nobler  or  more  useful  ; 
it  IS,  at  least,  a  more  elective  motive 
than  these  last,  lor  if  a  real  interest 
in  any  matter  exists,  the  energy  of  the 


soul — intellect,  emotion,  desire,   and 
will — is  enlisted  in  its  pursuit. 

But  suppose  my  pupil  is  not  inter- 
ested in  what  he  should  do  or  learn, 
what  am  I  to  do  then?  Interest 
would  be  the  right  motive,  of  course, 
and  it  will  cause  him  to  do  his  duty  it 
it  existed,  but  it  is  lacking,  and  I  can- 
not seem  to  produce  it.  Must  I  not 
find  a  substitute  ?  My  boy  ought  to 
learn  this  thing.  Must  I  not  compel 
him  ?  Well,  certainly  if  he  ought,  he 
must.  You  are  entirely  sure  about 
the  ought  ?  Then  it  is  his  duty  and 
yours  that  the  thing  be  done.  Duty 
is  imperative.  Are  we,  then,  done 
with  interest,  granting  that  we  have 
found  an  effective  motive  in  its  place  ? 
May  I,  a  teacher,  say  I  wish  my 
pupils  were  interested  in  their  work  ? 
They  would  enjoy  it  so  much  better, 
and  teaching  would  be  so  much  more 
agreeable ;  but  they  are  not,  and,  to 
tell  the  honest  truth,  I  do  not  suc- 
ceed in  making  them  interested,  so  I 
have  to  make  them  learn  some  other 
way.  Then  suppose  I  have  taken 
high  ground  and  have  found  in  a  sense 
of  duty  a  substitute  for  interest.  My 
pupil  consents  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
study,  and  he  goes  to  work  faithfully. 
He  accompUshes  his  task  and  does  it 
well.  Still  he  is  not  interested  and 
finds  no  delight  or  spontaneous  going 
forth  of  his  mind  upon  his  task  ;  but 
he  is  loyal  and  obedient,  and  my  sub- 
stitute lor  interest  is  effective.  I 
might  have  found  an  emulation,  or 
something  else,  as  effective  a  motive 
as  duty,  but  that  would  be  lower  and 
attended  with  moral  peril.  I  have 
chosen  the  highest  motive,  and  suc- 
ceeded with  it.  Have  I  not  done 
well  ?  A  good  many  of  us  are  impell- 
ed to  our  daily  tasks  by  a  sense  of 
duty.  Is  that  not  right?  Certainly 
the  conviction  of  duty  is  a  high 
motive  in  education.  Whatever 
happens  or  does  not  happen,  we 
ought  zealously  to  perform  our  duty. 
If  we  have  not  interest  in  learning  to 
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lead  us  on  as  fast  as  we  ought  to  go, 
our  conviction  of  duty  should  impel 
us  forward. 

Then  duty  as  a  motive  for  learning 
is  more  imperative  than  interest? 
Yes  ;  imperative  is  just  what  duty  is. 
But  interest  is  tiecessary.  The  rela- 
tion of  interest  to  duty  is  plain.  In- 
terest is  the  natural  and  appropriate 
means  leading  to  learning;  and  since 
interest  is  the  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary motive  for  real  and  effective  study 
it  becomes  duty  to  develop  interest. 
We  cannot  dismiss  the  matter  of  our 
pupil's  interest  in  learning, — or  our 
own, — even  if  we  think  we  have  found 
as  effective  a  means  of  causing  him  to 
learn,  because  interest  is  not  merely 
the  best  mo  five  for  learning,  but  it  is 
itself  among  the  primary  ends  of  edu- 
cation. Learning  itself  is  not  more 
important  to  the  man  than  becoming 
interested  in  what  is  worthy.  If  in- 
terest is  the  drift  and  tendency  of 
life,  what  is  more  important  than  that 
that  be  set  right?  This  is  the  aspect 
of  the  subject  which  Herbart  and 
his  followers  lay  emphasis  upon.  I 
quote  from  Ufer  : 

"  Interest  is  the  magic  word  which 
alone  gives  to  instruction  the  power 
to  evoke  the  spirit  of  youth,  and  to 
render  it  obedient  to  the  call  of  the 
master  ;  it  is  the  long  lever-arm  of  the 
education,  which,  easily  and  joyfully 
moved  by  the  teacher,  <:an  alone 
bring  the  youthful  volition  into  the 
desired  motion  and  direction. 

"  In  the  many-sidedness  of  interest 
the  pupil  is  by  and  by  to  find  moral 
anchorage  and  protection  against  that 
bondage  which  springs  from  the 
desires  and  passions  ;  it  shall  guard 
him  against  all  those  errors  that  are 
the  consequence  of  idleness  ;  it  shall 
arm  him  against  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  ',  it  shall  reconcile  him  with 
life  again,  even  when  a  sad  fate  has 
robbed  him  of  his  dearest ;  it  shall 
find  him  a  new  vocation,  when  he  has 
been  crowded  out  of  the  old  one  ;  it 


shall  elevate  him  to  that  point  of 
view  from  which  all  earthly  posses- 
sions and  all  earthly  endeavor  appear 
as  something  incidental,  by  which  our 
real  self  is  not  touched,  and  above 
which  the  moral  character  stands 
sustained  and  free." 

The  cultivation  of  interest,  then, 
ought  not  to  be  an  mciden[al,  but  a 
principal,  object  of  instruction  and 
training.  Can  interest  be  created  ? 
Or,  is  it  only  to  be  developed  ? 

If  we  are  right  about  the  nature  of 
it,  the  answer  is  evident.  Interest 
arises  spontaneously  whenever  the 
conditions  for  it  exist.  At  an  early 
hour  of  its  conscious  life  every  normal 
child  begins  to  be  interested.  The 
development  of  this  incipient  interest 
depends  primarily  upon  the  child's 
inherited  qualities  and  environment, 
and  it  is  sure  to  proceed  in  a  natural 
way  through  the  first  months.  But  it 
depends  secondarily  upon  nurture, 
training,  and  instruction,  as  well  as 
experience  and  intercourse,  so  its 
later  development  becomes  an  uncer- 
tain and  varying  quantity.  It  can- 
not be  created  nor  can  it  be  wholly 
destroyed  ;  it  always  springs  into  ac- 
tivity and  grows  as  the  child  grows, 
but  it  is  liable  in  every  life  to  be  per- 
verted and  deadened. 

The  kind  of  interest  that  manifests 
itself  earliest,  I  suppose,  is  curiosity 
of  a  feeble  sort,  a  gentle  interest  in 
movements  of  objects,  flitting  lights 
and  shadows  becoming  gradually  a 
more  lively  enjoyment  of  sights  and 
sounds  and  touch-sensations,  until  it 
becomes  unmistakable  interest  in 
things  and  what  they  are  made  of  and 
what  they  are  good  for.  If  condi- 
tions are  at  all  favorable,  this  first  kind 
passes  into  investigating  and  specula- 
tive interest,  and  the  inquiring  child 
becomes  by  and  by  the  student. 

But  the  infant's  interest  in  his  own 
performances  must  arise  about  as  early 
as  the  interest  in  external  things. 
The  baby's  unconscous  interest  in  his 
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fists  and  toes,  and  in  the  noises  he 
can  make,  and  in  his  success  in  fur- 
nishing entertainment,  has  been  re- 
marked by  many  observers.  After  a 
little  this  interest  manifests  itself  in 
mimic  arts  and  industries,  and  in 
juvenile  deeds  of  daring  and  emprise. 
It  may,  by  skilful  nurture,  become  a 
strong  inclination  to  some  useful  in- 
dustry or  devotion  to  an  art.  The 
child's  interest  in  his  own  achieve- 
ments, which  always  shows  itself  early, 
is  a  most  important  factor  in  the  whole 
process  of  his  education.  By  and  by 
it  will  enter  into  the  youth's  ambition, 
and  that  will  be  noble  or  base,  wise 
or  misguided,  according  to  training 
and  mfluence.  Out  of  this  interest 
will  arise  that  which  in  a  large  degree 
will  determine  the  aims  and  ideals  of 
life. 

The  egoistic  interest  of  the  child  is 
not  long  in  showing  itself,  perhaps 
first  in  baby's  listening  for  mamma's 
coming,  and  in  the  lively  joy  that 
greets  her  when  she  appears.  Appre- 
ciation of  the  immediate  needs  of 
self  and  regardlessness  of  concern 
beyond  self  now  characterize  the 
early  months.  This  self-interest  must 
grow  and  widen  until  far  on  in  the 
future  it  becomes  foresight,  prudence, 
and  care  for  what  is  most  precious  and 
substantial  in  life. 

Out  of  this  self-interest  must  come, 
eventually,  interest  in  the  things  of 
others.  To  transform  this  egoistic, 
into  a  lively  sympathetic,  interest  and 
then  into  a  general  social  interest  is 
one  of  the  exceedmgly  delicate  tasks 
of  child-training. 

The  development  of  the  aesthetic 
and  the  religious  interests,  beginning 
a  little  later,  is  dependent  more  than 
the  others  upon  nurture  and  training. 

The  development  ofmterest  then 
belongs  to  the  general  life  process 
which  forms  the  individual.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  evolution  of  a  person,  and 
is   likely   to   be  as  imperfect  as  the 


development  of  the  character  in  other 
respects.  But  the  interest  of  the 
child  at  any  period  of  its  life  is  as 
susceptible  of  special  cultivation  as 
any  other  factor  of  his  character.  To 
understand  how  to  nourish  a  weak, 
or  to  correct  a  perverted,  interest  is 
no  more  difficult  than  to  remedy  any 
other  equally  fundamental  weakness 
or  perversion.  To  find  this  way,  in  a 
particular  case,  must  be  the  task  of 
the  one  whose  case  it  is,  just  as  it  is 
her  task  to  find  out  how  to  develop 
ability  to  see  or  think  or  speak  cor- 
rectly where  the  power  is  wanting. 

1.  The  primary  condition  of  arous- 
ing interest  is  a  well-nourished,  vigor- 
ous brain.  There  is  little  use  trying 
to  develop  a  strong,  healthy  interest 
in  anyone  whose  physical  processes 
are  feeble  or  deranged.  The  play- 
ground, the  gymnasium,  the  fields 
and  woods,  where  mirth  and  action 
abound,  nourish  interest,  because  they 
generate  brain  power. 

There  is  a  law  of  life  which  is  too 
little  regarded — the  law  of  rhythm. 
In  it  may  be  found  a  secret  of  power 
and  of  the  growth  of  interest.  It  re- 
quires the  rightly  timed  alternation  of 
rest  with  exertion,  of  physical  with 
mental  activity,  of  the  light  with  ihe 
heavy,  of  the  comic  with  the  serious, 
of  the  calm  and  placid  with  the  wild 
and  impetuous.  We  must  not  demand 
a  steady,  constant  flow  of  interest.  If 
we  would  call  to  strong,  earnest  ac- 
tion we  must  give  place  to  relaxation. 
The  teacher  who  requires  his  pupil  to 
be  at  his  best  all  the  time,  never  gets 
his  best  out  of  him  at  any  time. 

If  interest  wanes  or  fails,  ascertain 
6rst  of  all  whether  it  may  not  be  a 
symptom  of  brain  fatigue,  or  of  feeble 
circulation,  or  insufficient  nutrition, 
or  impure  air.  When  you  have  made 
sure  of  the  physical  conditions  then 

2.  Turn  your  attention  toappercep- 
tion,  Giv^e  your  pupils  that  to  learn 
which  will  fit  them.     What  they  ought 
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to  learn  depends  on  what  they  are 
prepared  to  do  and  to  feel,  as  well  as 
upon  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  matter. 
Remember  that  boys  and  girls  have 
eyes  and  hands  as  yftW  as  ears,  and 
that  words  are  less  significant  to  them 
than  things  and  action. 

3.  Interest  is  contagious.  Culti- 
vate in  yourself  sympathetic  interest. 
\-  Manifest  your  interest  in  your  pupils 
freely  and  warmly.  Be  sincerely  in- 
terested in  their  efforts.  Show  them 
how  you  wish  them  to  succeed. 
When  a  pupil  has  struggled  bravely 
with  his  little  task,  and  has  accom- 
plished it,  do  not  mind  if  an  exclama- 
tion of  sympathetic  joy  escapes  you. 
"  Well  done,  my  boy  !"  uttered  in  a 
really  triumphant  tone  has  sent  the 
blood  thrilling  through  many  a  boy's 


veins,  and  made  his  heart  ihrob  with 
a  bounding  joy.  Cultivate  in  yourself 
sympathetic  interest,  and  you  can 
easily  nourish  the  investigating  and 
the  aesthetic  interest  of  your  pupils.j 
Do  you  love  nature  or  art  or  litera- 
ture ?  Admit  your  pupils  who  lack 
interest,  not  too  many  at  a  time,  ta 
the  enjoyment  of  some  of  your  trea- 
sures. Let  them  see  and  feel  your 
enjoyment  of  what  is  fine  and  won- 
derful and  beautiful.  They  will  sure- 
ly catch  the  infection,  You  will  find 
in  this  last,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  en- 
.trance  way  to  success  in  nourishing 
into  vigorous  life  that  spontaneous 
self-activity  toward  good  objects 
from  which  must  spring  all  worthy 
achievement  in  life. — Educational 
Review. 


PREPARATION  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS. 

By  A.  E.  Nightingale. 


THIS  is  a  hackneyed  subject.  In 
accordance,  however,  with  the 
ever-fruitful  laws  of  agitation,  it  must 
be  discussed  and  re-discussed,  until 
the  men  and  women  who  are  about 
to  enter  upon  a  profession  whose  re- 
sponsibilities are  incalculable  and 
whose  duties  link  us  to  the  Great 
Teacher,  shall  study  much  and  hesi- 
tate long  before  they  pronounce  them- 
selves ready  for  the  great  work. 

You  have  listened  to  the  profundity 
of  thought,  the  psychological  laws  of 
training,  and  the  pedagogical  argu- 
ments from  a  college  president,  a 
university  dean,  and  a  normal  school 
principal,  until  there  is  little  for  a 
humble  practical  secondary  educator 
to  add  without  traversing  the  fields 
which  have  been  so  carefully  gleaned. 
I  bring  you,  therefore,  no  learned  dis- 


quisition, no  studied  thesis,  no  ex- 
haustive treatment  of  an  exhaustless 
subject,  but  only  a  few  homely  truths, 
written  in  a  hurried,  homely  way  amid 
the  wearing  and  worrying  cares  of  an 
office  which  entails  the  supervision  of 
fourteen  high  schools,  over  eight 
thousand  pupils,  and  more  than  two 
hundred  and  fifty  teachers. 

One  of  the  divisions  of  this  subject 
which  is  attracting  much  attention,, 
provoking  much  dissension,  and  bring- 
ing into  view  a  startling  array  of  stat- 
istics, is  the  ratio  of  women  to  men 
in  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States.  While  this  discussion  per- 
tains with  special  significance  to  the 
common  schools,  it  is  a  factor  which 
cannot  be  eliminated  in  the  solution- 
of, the  high  school  problem,  and  enters 
with  irritating  effect  into  our  reflec- 
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tions  as  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
those  credentials,  physical,  intellectual 
and  moral,  which  the  welfare  of  our 
secondary  schools  demands  of  every 
teacher. 

The  storm-centre  recently  has  been 
in  Chicago,  resulting  from  a  disturb- 
ance of  the  elements  in  the  arraign- 
ment of  the  public  schools  in  an 
eloquent  post-prandial  speech  by  His 
Reverence,  the  eminent  Bishop 
Spaulding,  of  Peoria.  He  said,  in 
substance  :  "  Women  are  employed 
almost  exclusively  in  our  public 
schools,  because  their  services  are 
cheap,''  and  added  that  the  same 
motive  would  justify  us  in  employing 
convicts  as  a  still  more  frugal  method 
of  securing  teachers.  It  was  an  un- 
happy illustration,  and  brought  down 
upon  the  head  of  the  distinguished 
and  eloquent  celibate  the  imprecations 
of  nearly  four  thousand  women  teach- 
ers of  Chicago. 

Without  any  argument  as  to  the  diff- 
erence in  the  qualifications  (which  I 
conceive  to  be  radical  and  funda- 
mental) between  men  and  women 
as  teachers  in  our  secondary  schools, 
is  not  the  statement  of  the  bishop 
absolutely  correct,  when  we  get  down 
to  the  final  analysis  of  the  motive 
which  prompts  the  employment  of 
such  an  abnormal  ratio  of  women  in 
our  schools  ? 

It  is  a  maxim  in  all  other  kinds  of 
business  that  the  best  is  the  cheapest, 
but  in  securing  teachers,  boards  of 
education  seek  to  be  justified  in  rever- 
sing this  truth,  and  making  the  cheap- 
est the  best.  Go  where  you  will  you 
hear  it  said,  "We  need  more  men,  but 
we  cannot  oflFer  the  salaries  they  de- 
mand. We  do  not  blame  them  for 
refusing  to  accept  our  small  stipend, 
and  therefore  we  are  compelled  to 
employ  women."  This  is  a  true  state- 
ment, and  as  sad,  as  degenerating,  I 
and  as  degrading  as  it  is  true,  and  [ 
therefore  ought  not  the  sex,  which  | 
represents  the  pathos,  the  purity,  the   i 


piety  of  this  world,  through  whose 
nurturing  influence  the  flowers  of  hope 
are  made  to  bloom  perennial  in  the 
garden  of  the  heart,  whose  solace  is 
a  surcease  of  sorrow,  and  whose  soul, 
instinct  with  the  love  of  maternity, 
goes  out  toward  childhood,  to  mould 
it  through  sympathy  as  does  no  other 
influence  save  the  directly  divine — 
ought  not,  I  say,  the  sex  to  combine 
in  their  majestic  potency  to  make  this 
statement  a  libel  rather  than  a  truth  ? 

You  have  doubtless  seen  in  the 
series  of  articles  now  being  written 
for  Harper  s  Weekly,  that  in  Massa- 
chusetts, of  all  its  public  school  teach- 
ers 90.5  per  cent,  are  women  and  only 
9-5  percent,  are  men.  In  Illinois  71.3 
per  cent,  are  women  and  28.7  per 
cent,  are  men,  and  in  your  own  state 
of  Michigan  78.4  are  women  and  21.6 
per  cent,  are  men,  while  the  average 
salary  of  men  in  Massachusetts  is 
$118  dollars  a  month  and  of  women 
$48;  in  Illinois,  men  $56,  women  $46, 
and  in  Michigan,  men  $47  and 
women  %t,2,.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  the  same  work  performed 
with  the  same  skill,  and  producing  the 
same  beneficent  results  should  receive 
the  same  pay.  I  also  believe  that  at 
present  there  are  more  men  than 
women  thoroughly  well  qualified  to 
teach  in  our  secondary  schools,  and 
that  therefore  the  large  ratio  of  women 
to  men  in  these  schools  militates 
greatly  against  the  quality  of  the  work 
they  ought  to  turn  out,  as  the  crown 
of  our  public  school  education  and  as 
fitting  schools  for  colleges.  To  this 
extravagant  and  unfortunate  dispro- 
portion of  women  to  men  among  the 
teachers  of  our  secondary  schools,  is 
due,  in  some  measure  at  least,  the 
lamentable  fact  that  in  our  public  high 
schools  75  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  are 
girls,  and  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  boys 
preparing  for  college  attend  the  pri- 
vate fitting  schools  where  the  male 
influence  largely  predominates. 

Do  not   misunderstand  me ;  I  be- 
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lieve  in  the  higher,  the  highest  edu- 
cation of  women.  I  am  in  hearty 
accord  with  her  purpose  and  ambition 
to  enter  all  the  professions,  all  the 
trades,  all  the  departments  of  industry. 
She  is  entitled  to  the  right  of  way 
along  every  avenue  where  moral 
character  is  to  be  moulded,  intellect 
developed  or  support  secured.  I  only 
insist,  and  I  believe  my  position  is 
sustained  by  the  divine  will,  by  the 
logic  of  nature,  and  by  the  necessities 
of  the  age,  that  a  parity  of  number 
shall  be  maintained  in  our  high 
schools,  that  where  education,  experi- 
ence and  ability  are  alike,  there  shall 
be  as  many  men  as  women  employed, 
and  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimin- 
ation of  salary  based  upon  sex. 

In  view  of  these  opinions,  and  in 
support  of  this  position,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  you  to  know  that  exclu- 
sive of  the  special  studies  as  Drawing, 
Music,  Physical  Culture,  French  and 
German,  and  not  including  principals, 
there  are  employed  in  the  high  schools 
of  Chicago  eighty-eight  men  andeighty- 
six  women,  and  including  all  depart- 
ments, all  studies  and  all  teachers,  ex- 
cept the  principals,  there  are  a  total 
of  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  (261)  of 
whom  127  are  men  and  134  women — 
and  that  Chicago  among  the  large 
cities  of  the  United  States  is  entitled 
to  the  proud  distinction  of  making  no 
discrimination  of  sex  whatever  in  fix- 
ing the  salaries  of  the  teachers  in  her 
high  schools.* 

With  this  principle  established 
throughout  the  country,  this  vexed 
question  of  salary  dependent  upon 
sex  disposed  of,  we  can  approach  the 
main  question  of  the  qualifications  of 
secondary  teachers  in  a  broader  spirit 
and    with   an   eye  single  to  the  one 


*See  statistics  complied  by  Superintendent 
Nightingale,  together  with  replies  to  pertin- 
ent questions  opon  this  subject  of  "  Ratio  of 
men  to  women  "  in  the  high  schools  on 
pages  86-98  of  the  February  number. 


thought  of  obtaining  the  best  talent 
the  market  affords. 

It  is  a  trite  saying  that  education  is 
a  primal  qualification  for  those  who 
would  mould  the  pliant  mind  of  child- 
hood, and  shape  it  into  a  character 
that  shall  bless  the  world  by  its  in- 
fluence, but  education  is  a  term  which 
in  our  time  is  too  loosely  defined. 

I  have  great  respect  for  specialists 
who  fill  the  measure  of  their  days  in 
investigation  and  research,  seeking 
after  and  delving  into  the  hidden 
things  in  the  universe  of  God's 
thought,  in  the  realm  of  nature.  I 
honor  the  philosopher  who  spent  his 
life  upon  the  Greek  Article,  and  in 
dying  sighed  that  he  had  not  given 
his  years  to  the  Dative  case,  but  I 
would  not  employ  him  as  a  teacher  of 
Elementary  Greek  in  our  secondary 
schools.  We  look  to  the  laboratory 
and  the  cloister  for  those  revelations 
which  revolutionize  scientific  thought, 
and  present  to  us  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  physical  entities ;  we 
bow  in  silent  awe  before  those  who 
discoursed  with  such  eloquent  and 
unlimited  verbiage  about  child  study 
and  the  concentration,  correlation  and 
coordination  of  the  various  branches 
of  learning,  but  the  student  who  gives 
his  life  to  the  laboratory,  and  the 
teacher  who  stands  before  the  living 
child  are  two  different  individuals. 
The  physicist  and  chemist  who  teach 
our  youth  should  sit  not  only  at  the 
feet  of  Helmholtz  and  Leibintz,  of 
Faraday  and  Thompson,  but  at  the 
feet  of  Homer  and  Dante  and  Shake- 
speare as  well.  The  classicist  who 
unfolds  the  beauties  of  Cicero  and 
Homer  should  also  be  well  tutored  in 
mathematics  and  science.  Our  col- 
leges differentiate  too  early.  Candi- 
dates for  positions  in  our  secondary 
schools  should  not  commence  a  uni- 
versity course  at  their  entrance  to 
college. 

I  desire  to  make  a  plea  for  broad 
culture,  symmetrical  training,  an  all- 
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around  education  in  language,  mathe- 
matics, science,  and  history,  and  /or 
a  persistent  and   never-ceasing  study 
of  English  classics  and  English  litera- 
ture.    For,  as  President   Elliot    says, 
"  The  power  to  rightly  understand, 
to  critically  use  the  mother  tongue,  is 
the  consummate  flower  of  all  educa- 
tion." I  believe  in  departmental  work 
in    our  secondary  schools  as  in  our 
colleges,  but  the  spire  should  be  built 
on  the  top  of  a  finished  building,  rest- 
ing on  solid  foundations.     One,  then, 
who   gives  all    his  college  life  to  a 
single  subject,  pursuing  besides  only 
those    studies    which    are    intimately 
collateral,  may  be  giving  full  rein  to 
a    marvelous   genius,    and    preparing 
himself  to  become  a  benefactor,  m 
the  discovery  of  some  secrets   in  the 
physical    or   psychical   world,    which 
shall  ameliorate  the  condition  of  hum- 
anity and  hasten  the  millennium,  but 
such  a  person   deserves  no  place  as  a 
teacher  of   youth    in   our   secondary 
schools.     The  education  of  a  teacher 
should  be  first  general,   then   special. 
I  have  seen  it  wiitten,  "  All  art  seeks 
the  highest  form   of   expression    for 
what  it  creates.     The  cathedral  is  the 
highest  expression  of  art  in  architec- 
ture ;  the  oratorio  and   symphony  in 
music  ;  poetry  in  literature  and  eloqu- 
ence in  oratory.     As  the  human  soul 
is  God's  expression  of  what  is  greatest 
in  man,  so  that  is  the  greatest  of  the 
fine  arts  which  shall  express  the  most 
of  man's  greatness.     Knowledge    in 
all   its  forms,   is   the  marble  in    the 
quarry,  or  dragged   up   on  sledges  a 
little    way    from    the  primeval    mud. 
Literature  is  the   subsequent  statue, 
full  of  grace  and  snow-white  in  purity. 
Language  then  as  the  gateway  to  the 
soul's  highest  expression  is  the  center 
about  which  all  studies  correlate."    I 
would  make  language   then,  ancient, 
modern,    foreign,    native,    the    basic 
study  for  all  who  would  become  suc- 
cessful teachers.     Upon  these  found- 


ations laid  deep  and  strong,  I  would 
build  a  superstructure,  scientific  in 
character,  mathematical  in  correct- 
ness, historical  in  breadth,  and  upon 
this  building,  poetical  in  its  symmetry, 
beautiful  in  its  proportions,  richly 
plain  and  plainly  perfect  in  all  its 
inner  furnishings,  there  should  rise 
some  magnificent  turret,  original  in 
design  and  typical  of  a  special  genius, 
which  shall  tell  to  all  around  its  exact 
location  and  for  what  it  is  specifically 
adapted. 

The  very  minimum  of  preparation 
in  scholarship  should  be  a  college 
education ;  an  education  general  in 
character,  removed  at  least  four  years 
from  high  school  training  ;  and  where 
circumstances  may  permit  I  would 
add  one  year  of  resident  graduate 
work  along  specific  lines,  and  two 
years  of  study  and  travel  abroad. 

This  education,  however,  to  the  real 
student,  to  the  scholarly  scholar,  will 
be  but  a  beginning  of  those  intellec- 
tual possessions  which  shall  be  easily 
and  delightfully  acquired  as  the  years 
unfold  ;  but  one  who,  having  secured 
the  meager  discipline  of  a  high  school, 
attempts  to  acquire  the  knowledge  and 
power  sufficient  for  a  secondary  teacher, 
through  university  extension  circles, 
Chautauqua  courses,  summer  schools, 
normal  schools  and  private  study,  will 
ignominiously  fail  to  secure  that  kind 
of  scholarship  which  the  need  of  our 
secondary  schools  demands. 

The  real  teacher  will  always  be  a 
student.  He  will  not  spend  his  years 
in  riotous  living,  his  evenings  in  social 
pleasures,  nor  his  leisure  in  flattering 
his  own  conceit  by  writing  books  for 
an  already  congested  market.  He 
will  be  furnished  with  an  ever-increas- 
ing library  of  his  own,  he  will  be  a 
patron  of  the  public  library  if  one  is 
at  hand  ;  he  will  be  a  social  power  in 
the  community  where  he  lives,  the 
inspirational  center  of  every  literary 
circle,    and  more    than    a    Delphian 
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oracle  to  all  the  young  people  around 
him. 

But,  "  pity  'tis,  'tis  true,"  intellec- 
tual attainment,  education,  is  only 
one  of  the  essential  elements  of  a 
teacher's  equipment.  You  may  call 
it  the  headstone  of  the  corner  if  you 
please,  but  the  headstone  of  the 
corner  is  only  a  small  part  of  a  great 
structure. 

Much,  I  shrink  from  thinking  how 
much,  depends  upon  the  temperament 
of  the  teacher.  Many  a  school  has 
been  ruined,  many  a  pupil's  life  has 
been  spoiled,  and  the  current  of  his 
activities  turned  into  wrong  channels, 
by  some  teacher,  whose  words,  sharper 
than  a  serpent's  tooth,  have  produced 
irremediable  wounds.  A  dyspeptic, 
the  victim  of  a  disordered  stomach, 
who  enters  the  school  room  under  the 
influence  of  '•  an  undigested  bit  of 
beef,  a  blot  of  mustard,  a  crumb  of 
cheese,  a  fragment  of  an  undone 
potato,"  is  a  maniac,  and  a  patient 
public  should  insist  upon  his  retire- 
ment. A  cross,  peevish,  nervous, 
sarcastic,  wizen-souled,  torpid- livered 
man  or  women  has  no  business  with 
the  profession  of  teaching.  To  be  a 
teacher,  a  guide,  a  trainer,  a  safe 
counselor  of  youth,  one  must  be  a 
paragon  of  kindness,-  patience  and 
love  ;  not  a  kindness  that  encourages 
disorder,  not  a  patience  that  brooks 
an  insult,  not  a  love  that  borders  on 
maudlin  sentimentality,  but  a  kind- 
ness, patience,  love  that  are  divinely 
given,  divinely  developed ;  these 
virtues,  these  graces,  should  be  so 
enthroned  in  the  mirror  of  the  soul, 
so  interwoven  into  one's  intellectual 
attainments,  that  a  company  of  youth 
sitting  day  by  day  under  the  benig- 
nant influence  of  such  a  character, 
would  be  moulded  into  such  a  one- 
ness of  industry,  ambition  and  appre- 
ciation, that  the  memory  of  that 
teacher  would  forever  be  the  Mecca 
of  their  deepest  gratitude.  While  a 
pupil,  bright,  industrious,  keen  in  per- 


ception, quick  in  adaptation,  appreci- 
ative, thoughtful,  excites  our  admira- 
tion and  tempts  our  best  attention,  it 
is  rather  the  dull  pupil,  whose  heredi- 
tary possessions  are  few,  but  whose 
application  is  diligent ;  and  the  in- 
dolent pupil,  who  has  genius  for  all 
work  but  study,  and  has  never  yet  felt 
the  touch  of  a  master  hand  upon  his 
sleeping  talent;  and  the  mischievous 
pupil,  who  is  in  a  constant  state  of 
natural  ebullition  and  whose  intellec- 
tual fermentations  find  vent  in  most 
inopportune  times,  that  call  forth  our 
highest  talents,  and  test  our  real 
ability.  These  are  the  pupils  that  try 
our  patience,  and  exhaust  our  kind- 
ness, and  yet  these  are  the  pupils 
whose  welfare  demands  the  richest 
products  of  a  most  serene  temper,  and 
who  will  not  brook  either  acrid  words 
or  an  attitude  of  indifl"erence,  and  the 
teacher  will  become  the  true  teacher 
only  as  he  secures  the  respect,  wins 
the  confidence  and  gains  the  absolute 
affection  of  the  dull,  the  indolent,  and 
the  mischievous,  and  these  will  only 
come  as  a  result  of  an  exhibition  of 
patience  and  kindness  which  is  only 
second  to  scholarship  in  a  teacher's 
equipment. 

The  silent  influences  of  nature  are 
stupendous  in  their  results.  We  see 
them  in  the  blade  of  grass,  the  unfold- 
ing leaf,  the  bursting  blossom.  They 
are  everywhere  piesent,  night  and 
day,  noiseless  yet  nurturing,  produc- 
ing all  that  is  beautiful,  and  sad  to 
say,  all  that  is  baneful.  In  the  very 
breeze  that  fans  us  as  we  walk  the 
streets  may  lurk  the  bacteria  of  disease 
as  well  as  of  Tiealth.  It  is  equally 
true  and  equally  demonstrable,  and 
without  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  that 
every  person  carries  with  him  an 
atmosphere  of  good  or  evil,  and  far 
more  eloquent  and  infinitely  more 
impressive  than  all  his  precepts  and 
all  his  professions,  is  the  silent  influ- 
ence of  his  daily  example.  Personal 
appearance   then    bears    no  insignifi- 
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cant  relation  to  a  well-appointed 
teacher.  I  do  not  refer  to  beauty  of 
face  for  sometimes  upon  the  homeliest 
features  there  sit  those  qualities  of 
soul  that  transfigure  the  person  until 
"his  face  shall  shine  as  the  sun  and 
his  raiment  be  as  white  as  the  light." 
I  refer  rather  to  that  personal  appear- 
ance that  manifests  itself  in  tidiness  of 
person,  in  neatness  of  dress,  in  grace 
of  posture,  in  correctness  of  gait,  in 
civility  of  manner,  and  in  all  those 
graces  and  amenities,  whose  silent 
influence  will  metamorphose  charac- 
ter, and  establish  right  habits  in  those 
who  are  to  us  as  clay  in  the  hands  of 
the  potter — but  a  teacher,  I  care  not 
if  his  scholarship  approaches  perfec- 
tion, who  is  careless  of  his  personal 
appearance,  slovenly  in  his  dress, 
awkward  in  his  gait,  boorish  in  his 
manners,  whose  taste  for  the  graceful 
and  the  beautiful  has  not  been  deve- 
loped, and  who  forgets  that  the  way 
he  sits  and  stands  and  walks,  the  way 
he  dresses  and  addresses,  is  having  a 
silent  and  incalculable  influence  upon 
the  character,  life  and  destiny  of  all 
his  pupils,  is  not  fit  to  be  in  the 
schoolroom.  It  is  no  place  for  cranks 
and  dudes,  for  people  of  eccentriciries 
and  idiosyncracies  who  take  more 
pride  in  being  unique  and  peculiar 
than  in  being  civil  and  gracious. 
When  one's  instruction  is  such  as  to 
inspire  confidence,  then  his  every 
attitude  will  provoke  imitation,  so 
that  the  better  the  instructor,  the 
more  important  is  it  that  his  personal 
appearance,  his  manners,  his  dress, 
his  conversation,  his  every  movement 
shall  reflect  the  Christian  gentleman. 
Time  permits  me  to  speak  of  but 
one  more  essential  characteristic  of 
the  real  teacher,  a  gentle,  well-trained 
cultivated,  mellow,  musical  voice,  a 
voice  so  attuned  to  pleasing  harmony 
as  to  attract  the  listless,  stir  the  am- 
bitious, inspire  the  thoughtful.  A 
harsh,  rasping,  shrieking  voice,  the 
mouthing  of  one's  words,  carelessness 


and  lawlessness  of  utterance  are  faults 
so  glaring  that  their  toleration  is  a 
constant  surprise.  There  is  no  sense 
so  acute  as  that  of  hearing,  and  it  is 
through  the  ear  rather  than  the  eye 
that  pupils  learn  the  form  and  use  of 
words.  Poor  spelling,  the  absurd  ap- 
plication of  technical  terms,  and  the 
strange  answers  to  questions  set  for  an 
examination  are  often  more  the  fault 
of  the  teacher  than  the  pupil. 

A  distinct  articulation,  a  clear 
enunciation,  a  proper  pronunciation, 
the  taking  off  of  one's  hat  in  respect- 
ful courtesy  to  every  English  word 
and  to  every  syllable  of  that  word  is 
an  all-important  culture  to  one  who 
would  be  an  exemplar  of  the  English 
language  before  his  pupils.  The 
reading  of  the  English  classics  in  our 
high  schools  is  something  abominable. 

In  our  mtense  anxiety  to  teach  lit- 
erature we  have  abandoned  all  atten- 
tion to  voice  culture,  and  while  I 
would  not  sacrifice  thought  to  utter- 
ance, they  are  to  my  mind  inseparable 
when  one  is  reading  aloud.  I  am 
not  arguing  for  elocution  in  its  vicious 
sense,  not  for  Delsarte  in  its  excessive 
forms,  but  do  I  contend  that  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  cultivate  a  literary 
sense  in  our  pupils,  unless  we  are  able 
to  read  literature  with  a  full  applica- 
tion of  its  emotional  feeling,  and 
awaken  in  our  pupils  such  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  style  as  well  as  the  con- 
tent, that  they  will  be  aroused  to  cul- 
tivate the  ability  to  differentiate  be- 
tween the  pathetic  and  the  humorous, 
the  didactic  and  the  descriptive,  in 
vocal  expression  as  well  as  in  thought 
comprehension,  and  not  read  the 
"One  HossShay,"  the  "Sermon  on 
the  Mount,"  "  The  Death  of  Paul 
Dombey,"  and  "  Rienzi  to  the  Ro- 
mans," all  in  the  same  tone,  with  no 
stirring  of  the  passions  and  no  change 
of  the  features.  This  is  all  out  of 
nature.  The  young  woman  standing 
at  the  bedside  of  a  dying  mother,  the 
young  man,  with  all  his  nerves  at  full 
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tension  contending  on  the  football 
ground,  will  each  show,  in  the  play  of 
every  feature,  emotions  befitting  the 
occasion,  and  it  is  quite  unpardon- 
able that  in  our  high  schools  where 
there  should  be  the  freest  exercise  of 
the  organs  of  the  voice  to  insure  not 
only  good  tone,  but  a  healthy  deve- 
lopment of  other  physical  functions, 
the  natural  should  be  so  subordinated 
to  the  artificial,  that  we  are  forced 
sometimes  to  say  that  pupils  seem  to 
make  progress  in  spite  of  their  teachers. 
In  this  honest  but  homely  way  I 
have  presented  some  of  the  qualifica- 
tions which  I  deem  essential  for  those 
who  would  enter  the  profession  of 
secondary  teaching.  Have  I  over- 
drawn the  picture  ?  Have  I  exagger- 
ated the  conditions?  Do  I  exalt  too 
highly  the  teacher  as  an  exemplar  of 
physical  health,  mental  acumen,  mor- 
al power  ?  Can  we  be  too  erudite  as 
those  who  are  to  guide,  direct, 
control  the  mental  trend,  fashion  the 
moral  habits  and  shape  the  destiny  of 


the  youth  of  this  generation  ?  If,  as 
Emerson  says,  "the  true  test  of  civi- 
lization is  not  the  census,  nor  the  size 
of  cities,  nor  the  crops,  but  the  kind 
of  man  the  country  turns  out,"  then 
as  men  and  women  largely  responsible 
for  this  civilization,  we  cannot  have 
our  voices  too  thoroughly  trained,  we 
cannot  be  too  careful  of  our  personal 
appearance,  we  cannot  have  our  mo- 
rals and  manners,  and  our  relations 
to  society  too  nicely  defined,  we  can- 
not cultivate  too  even  a  temper  in  all 
our  methods  of  discipline,  we  cannot 
enter  the  profession  with  a  scholar- 
ship too  rich,  ripe  and  rare,  nor  im- 
prove upon  it  in  our  experience  with 
too  much  reading,  reflection  and  stu- 
dy. With  all  our  faculties  thus  fully 
and  ornately  developed,  we  shall  not 
only  reap  the  reward  for  our  diligence, 
and  succeed  as  teachers  in  every  pre- 
sent position,  but  we  shall  constantly 
hear  from  an  appreciative  public  the 
welcome  summons — "Come  up  high- 
er."— The  School  Revieic. 


THE  RENAISSANCE  AND  THE  SCHOOL- 1440-1 580. 
By  S.  S.   Laurie,  University  of  Edinburgh. 

I. 


THE  Renaissance,  or  the  Revival  of 
Letters,  is  the  name  by  which  we 
distinguish  the  period  which  saw  the 
revolt  of  the  intellect  of  Europe 
against  Meditevalism.  It  has  correctly 
enough  been  called  a  "  Humanistic  " 
revival ;  but  the  word  "  Humanistic," 
if  it  is  to  be  a  true  designation,  must 
be  interpreted  broadly. 

The  revival  was  inevitable  from  the 
day  on  which  the  intellect  of  Europe 
had  built  for  itself  a  house  to  live  in 
and  put  on  the  roof,  and  made  fast  the 
doors.     Thought  on  moral  and  relig- 


ious questions  had  on  certain  lines 
exhausted  itself  and  been  rounded  off, 
after  having  been  organized  into  a 
system,  provided  with  administrators 
and  guarded  by  penalties.  Of  the 
Church  Secular,  the  Church  Monas- 
tic, and  the  Church  Political  this  is 
true.  Nay,  of  the  Universities,  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  centres  of  a  living  in- 
tellectual activity — the  mind  of 
Europe — it  was  also  substantially  true 
from  the  day  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
died  in  1274.  The  disputations  which 
gave  zest  to  Academic  life  contained, 
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many  of  them,  grave  issues  ;  but  they 
were  all  within  certain  recognized 
authoritative  lines.  And  even  where 
they  stirred  questions  that  might  have 
called  forth  answers  fatal  to  the  pre- 
valent theological  system,  these  were 
constantly  discussed  as  matters  purely 
intellectual,  which,  however  they 
might  be  settled  in  the  dialectical 
arena,  could  not  disturb  the  dogmas 
of  Faith.  Even  after  the  revival  was 
in  full  swing,  doctors  had,  not  seldom, 
one  opinion  for  philosophic  schools, 
another  for  the  Church  and  the  world 
outside.  They  were  scarcely  honest, 
as  we  now  count  honesty  :  but  intel- 
lectual honesty  is  in  these  days  a 
cheap  virtue  ;  and  yet,  spite  of  this,  a 
a  good  many  think  it,  even  now,  too 
dear  at  the  price  to  be  paid  for  it. 

The  House  which  mediaeval  subtil- 
ty,  faith  and  administrative  genius 
had  built  for  itself,  was,  because  of  its 
very  completeness,  a  prison.  Perhaps 
it  may  safely  be  said  that  there  is  no 
possible  organized  system  of  thought 
and  life,  which  could  sustain  for  long 
its  despotism  over  the  mind  of  man. 
Reason  is  in  its  essence  free,  and 
will  always  react  against  uniformity  of 
opinion  and  custom ;  of  this  I  think 
we  may  be  assured.  The  joy  bells 
that  announce  the  laying  of  the  last 
stone  of  a  temple,  announce  at  the 
same  time  the  beginning  of  its  decay. 

Any  rebirth  of  the  free  human  spirit 
runs  in  two  main  streams,  which  have 
a  common  source,  and  that  common 
source  is  simply  Reason  itself  asa  free, 
and  even  rebellious,  activity.  These 
two  streams  are  Art  and  Religion,  or 
— if  we  may  put  it  otherwise — that  life 
in  the  seen,  which  yields  joy;  and 
duty  to  the  unseen,  which,  while  in- 
spiring awe,  gives  repose  by  bringing 
the  finite  spirit  of  man  into  harmoni- 
ous relations  with  the  universe  and 
its  moral  order. 

Thus,  in  the  14th  century  we  see 
living  Dante,  Petrarch,  Ohaucer,  and 
also  Wyckliffe  and  Huss.     The  old 


organization  of  religious  thought  was, 
as  yet,  too  powerful  for  those  who 
sympathized  with  the  latter;  but  it  was 
only  the  state  of  Europe  which  pre- 
vented an  unbroken  continuity  in  the 
new  literary  or  humanistic  life  inaugu- 
rated by  the  former,  and  first  repre- 
sented by  these  great  names.  Not 
that  the  Humanistic  stream  was  ever 
dried  up.  Men  kept  going  to  Italy 
to  drink  of  it.  But  there  certainly 
was  an  interval  of  comparative  quies- 
cence after  the  death  of  Petrarch  in 
in  1374.  Until  the  discovery  of  the 
art  of  printing  about  1450,  it  was 
manifestly  impossible  that  any  great 
new  movement  could  be  popularized 
The  first  Revival,  accordingly,  had  no 
succession  except  among  the  learned 
ie^.  The  seeds  of  the  second  reviv- 
al were,  however,  sown.  And  their 
subsequent  growth  was  largely  due 
to  the  invention  of  printing. 

The  difficulties  by  which  the  diffu- 
sion of  learning  was  beset  may  be 
gathered  from  the  historians  of  the 
period.  Even  of  the  time  after  the 
invention  of  printing,  when  books 
were  yet  scarce,  Hallam  (Literature 
of  Europe,  Chapter  IV.,  §  2,131)  says: 
"The  process  of  learning  without 
books  was  tedious  and  difficult,  but 
not  impracticable  for  the  diligent. 
The  teacher  provided  himself  with  a 
lexicon  which  was  in  common  use 
among  his  pupils  and  with  one  of  the 
grammars  (he  is  referring  to  the 
teaching  of  Greek)  published  on  the 
Continent,  from  which  he  gave  oral 
lectures,  and  portions  of  which  were 
transcribed  by  each  student.  The 
books  read  in  the  lecture  room  were 
probably  copied  out  in  the  same  man- 
ner, the  abbreviations  giving  some 
facility  to  a  cursive  hand ;  and  thus 
the  deficiency  of  impressions  was  in 
some  degree  supplied,  just  as  before 
the  invention  of  printing.  The  labour 
of  acquiring  knowledge  strengthened, 
as  it  always  does,  the  memory  ;  it  ex- 
cited an  industry   which  surmounted 
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every  obstacle,  and  yielded  to  no 
fatigue  ;  and  we  may  thus  account  for 
that  copiousness  of  verbal  learning 
which  sometimes  astonishes  us  in  the 
scholars  of  the  i6th  century,  and  in 
which  they  seeni  to  surpass  the  more 
exact  philologers  of  later  ages."'^' 
Unquestionably  learning  v;ithout 
books  had  its  advantages,  but  without 
the  cheapening  of  the  art  of  printing 
neither  learning  nor  education  could 
ever  have  been  wide  spread. 

In  seeking  for  an  expression  of 
Life  and  Art,  the  more  advaned  spi- 
rits were  naturally  drawn  to  what 
was  ready-made,  but  had  been  for- 
gotten. Latin  Literature  and  the 
study  of  Greek  accordingly  were  the 
two  great  occupations  of  the  Human- 
ists. Although  these  pursuits  received 
an  immense  impulse  after  the  disper- 
sion of  Greek  scholars  in  1453,  on  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  (just  as 
Greek  studies  received  a  powerful 
impulse  at  Rome  after  the  fall  of 
Corinth),  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
Humanistic  movement  were  not  de- 
termined by  that  event.  And  yet  we 
may  fairly  date  a  second  revival  from 
the  fall  of  the  eastern  capital,  a  revi- 
val which,  for  100  years,  occupied 
itself  with  Hellenic  and  Roman  liter- 
ature, before  the  slowly-growing  ver- 
nacular and  original  literatures  of 
Europe  began  to  take  form,  and  gra- 
dually to  oust  the  ancients  from  ex- 
clusive possession.  Art  in  painting 
and  architecture  all  along  shared  in 
the  general  activity,  and  in  many  oth- 
er ways  the  mediaeval  fabric  had  the 
hand  of  the  critic  and  reformer 
laid  on  it. 

The  other  great  stream  of  the  re- 
birth anticipated  by  Wykliffe  and 
Huss,  whom  I  have  named  above, 
was  the  religious.  Here,  too,  man 
longed  to  see  through  form  and  dog- 
ma  and   ritual    into    realities.      The 

*  In  connection  with  this  see  a  very  inter- 
esting passage  in  Plato's  Phadras.  Joivett's 
Plato,!.,  613. 


Humanistic  movement  was  thus  close- 
ly allied  with  the  theological.  We 
find  this  longing  for  "  reality "  in 
divine  things,  as  opposed  to  mere 
dogmatic  form,  in  the  Mystics,  and  in 
such  men  as  Wessel  of  whom  both 
Erasmus  and  Luther  speak  in  lauda- 
tory terms.  But  prior  to  him,  Flor- 
ennus  Radewin,  with  the  consent  of 
his  master,  Gerard  Goote,  had  found- 
ed the  '*  Brothers  of  the  Common 
Life  "  (Hieronymians),  whose  govern- 
ing idea  was  life  rather  than  doctrine, 
and  who  allied  their  religious  aims 
with  humanistic  study.  Florentius 
died  in  1400,  Wessel  in  1489,  and 
Thomas  a  Kempis  in  1471.  Up  to 
the  year  1500,  though  there  was  a 
strong  Pagan  and  unbelieving  spirit 
among  the  Humanists  of  Italy,  we 
find  little  or  none  of  this  among  the 
Northern  men.  With  them,  Human- 
ism and  a  reformed  Theology  based 
on  the  original  Gospels  went  hand  in 
hand.  There  was  no  separation  of 
the  Humanistic  and  the  reformed 
religious  movements  ;  nor  was  it  ever 
recognized  that  there  was  any  neces- 
sary antagonism.  The  houses  and 
schools  of  the  "  brethern  of  the 
common  life"  spread  throughout  the 
Netherlands,  Germany  and  France. 
The  central  motive-force  was  a  re- 
ligious one — an  attempt  to  return  to 
a  simple  New  Testament  life,  and  to 
rest  faith  on  a  vernacular  Bible  ac- 
cessible to  all.  They  had,  as  I  have 
said,  a  tendency  to  Mysticism.  They 
were  in  fact  Mystics,  in  so  far  as  sub- 
jective feeling  and  an  intense  personal 
life  arising  out  of  this,  governed  their 
Christianity.  It  was  natural  that  such 
men  should  think  more  of  the  edu- 
cation of  the  mass  of  the  people  than 
dogmatists,  schoolmen,  or  the  liter- 
ary humanists  could  be  expected  to 
do.  They  welcomed  Humanistic 
learning,  but  always  as  subordinate 
to  the  religious  life,  and  for  a  time, 
only  in  the  restricted  form  of  classical 
Latin  and  the  literature   of  Romans. 
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They  were  called,  as  I  have  said, 
Hieronymians,  and  were  succeeded 
in  a  higher  and  sterner  form  by  the 
great  reformers.  Even  in  the  strug- 
gles of  the  Reformation  period,  we 
find  in  Luther  [d.  1546]  and  Me- 
lanchthon  [d.  1560],  the  Humanistic 
and  the  Theological  in  perfect  har- 
mony. It  has  been  usual  to  regard 
the  more  literary  Erasmus,  because 
he  disapproved  of  some  of  Luther's 
methods  and  of  his  doctrine  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith,  as  a  kind  of  literary 
sceptic,  like  the  Italians.  This  ac- 
cusation, it  seems  to  me,  is  no  more 
true  of  him  than  of  Colet  and  Sir 
Thomas  More.  They  represented 
what  in  this  century  has  been  called 
evangelical  Broad-Churchism,  and 
worked  in  the  genuine  spirit  of  Pro- 
testantism. Their  moderation  does 
not  detract  from  their  earnestness. 

The  old  order  soon  took  alarm  and 
quickly  gathered  together  its  forces. 
With  the  help  of  the  Jesuits,  the  me- 
diaeval Church  made  great  way  in  re- 
covering its  hold  on  the  rebellious 
mind  of  Europe.  Humanism  and  the 
Reformed  Religion  had  now  to  fight 
for  their  lives.  The  larger  human 
interest  necessarily  obscured  the 
lesser  :  what  concerned  the  life  of  the 
roused  masses  dwarfed  the  claims 
of  humanism  and  culture  which  were 
for  the  few. 

Meanwhile  the  spirit  of  freedom 
which  had  been  finding  an  outlet  in 
Art  and  Religion  could  not  be  arrested 
within  these  limits.  Political  changes 
were  in  the  air,  Nationalities  were 
asserting  themselves,  as  against  the 
one  papal  empire,  and  considerations 
of  every  possible  kind  began  to  enter 
into  the  calculations  of  the  opposing 
camps.  Protestant  and  Catholic  alike 
in  strengthening  their  defences,  had 
to  surround  themselves  with  the  but- 
tresses of  dogma  ;  and  thus  the  re- 
formed religion,  while  retaining  at  its 
heart  the  principle  of  freedom,  yet 
narrowed  itself  to  an  orthodoxy  which 


was,  and  still  is,  wherever  it  exists,  as 
great  an  enemy  to  the  Life  and  Art 
which  are  the  essential  characteristics 
of  pure  Humanism,  as  the  mediaeval 
system  ever  was  before  it  was  put  on 
its  defence.  With  this  new  ortho- 
doxy, as  on  the  other  side  with  the 
Catholic  faith,  was  inseparably  bound 
up  not  only  the  civil  life  of  men  but 
their  hopes  beyond  the  grave. 
Where  could  literature  and  art  find  a 
footing,  in  the  face  of  such  tremend- 
ous eternal  issues  ?  Those  belong  to 
the  "  world,"  and  the  true  Christian, 
it  was  felt,  can  know  nothing  of  them, 
or  at  best  only  play  with  them. 

The  outburst  of  passion  in  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  was  succeeded  by 
indifterentism  in  the  i8th  and  by  a 
general  skepticism,  directed  by  litera- 
ture now  reinforced  by  science,  and 
a  superficial  philosophy  that  struck  at 
the  foundations  of  all  forms  of  Christi- 
anity, and  even  the  primary  truths  of 
religion  in  any  form. 

As  we  look  back,  we  feel  that  the 
result  has  been,  on  the  whole,  good  ; 
the  Humanistic  and  the  Theological 
now  tolerate  each  other's  existence 
and  respect  each  other's  aims — the 
theological  spirit  having  now  become 
alive  to  fundamental  questions,  which 
can  only  be  answered  by  the  help  of 
a  free  philosophy  which  unites  re- 
ligious thought  with  the  humanistic 
theory  of  life.  But  the  two  parallel 
streams  have  not  yet  wholly  mingled 
their  waters  :  that  can  not  happen  un- 
til Religion  shall  have  been  wholly 
humanized  and  literature  and  science 
have  been  in  their  turn  consecrated. 

This  second  revival  of  letters  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  and 
which  brought  in  its  course  the  full 
flood  of  the  reformation,  may  be  best 
dated  from  1440.  "  The  spirit  of 
ancient  learning  was  then  diffused," 
on  the  Italian  side  of  Alps.  "  The 
Greek  language  might  then  be  learned 
in  four  or  five  cities,  and  an  acquaint- 
ance with  it  was  a  recommendation 
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to  the  favor  ot  the  great ;  while  the 
estabhshment  of  Universities  at  Pavia, 
Turin,  Ferrara  and  Florence  "  (during 
the  preceding  generation)  "  bore  wit- 
ness to  the  generous  emulation  which 
they  served  to  redouble  and  concen- 
trate." [Hallam  I.  Pt.  I.  Chap.  2]. 
Ambitious  scholars  from  Northern 
lands  visited  Italy  to  participate  in 
the  new  learning.  Wessel  was 
there,  as  I  have  said,  in  1470,  Rudolf 
Agricola  in  1476.  The  invention  of 
printing  dates  from  about  1440-50, 
and  this  finally  secured  the  perman- 
ence of  the  Revival.  It  put  a  power- 
ful weapon  into  the  hands  of  the 
critics  of  the  old  order.  The  number 
of  pamphlets  on  religious  and  cognate 
topics  which  appeared  in  the  latter 
portion  of  the  15th  century  is  said  by 
Hallam  to  have  been  "incredible." 
In  every  direction  and  on  every  sub- 
ject, there  was  an  upheaval  of  the 
mind  of  Europe,  ending  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  the  Lutheran  Re- 
formation, which  again  was  preceded 
and  accompanied  by  a  reform  in  the 
schools. 

We  may  take  the  date  of  the  death 
of  Melancthon  [1560J  as  sufficiently 
well  indicating  the  period  up  to  which 
the  Religious  Reformation  and  Hu- 
manism maintained  a  close  alliance. 
The  Humanism  of  the  Reformation  is, 
indeed,  well  represented  by  Melanc- 
thon's  text-books.  To  this  date  the 
Humanistic  and  Religious  streams 
had  not  yet  separated  their  waters. 
They  now,  however,  began  to  diverge. 
The  order  of  the  Jesuits  to  which  I 
have  already  referred,  was  founded  in 
1540  and  flang  down  the  gauntlet  to 
Protestantism,  taking  up  into  its  sys- 
tem as  much  of  the  new  Humanism 
as  was  safe.  And  here  it  was  that 
the  reformers  of  church  and  school 
made  an  irretrievable  blunder — 
doubtless  owing  to  intern&l  dissensions. 
There  was  no  educational  agency 
capable  of  coping  with  the  Jesuit 
organization.     The  Hieronymians,  or 


a  Protestant  order  on  the  same  basis 
and  with  the  same  aims,  could  alone 
have  done  for  modern  ideas  what 
the  Jesuits  did  for  mediaeval  doctrine 
and  papal  supremacy.  The  scattered 
efforts  of  a  great  teacher  here  and 
there  were  helpless  in  the  presence  of 
an  organized  force,  with  an  educa- 
tional method,  and  backed  by  all  the 
power  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church. 
The  educational  zeal  of  the  reformers 
meanwhile  expended  itself  on  the 
common  school  and  catechetical  in- 
struction. Their  belief  in  literature 
and  learning,  which  had  made  their 
existence  possible,  was  now  no  longer 
thorough.  They  paid  a  heavy  price 
for  this. 

The  enjoyment,  interpretation,  and 
imitation  of  classical  literature  charac- 
terized Humanism  in  its  first  move- 
ment. After  1560,  the  age  of  critic- 
ism and  learned  editions  began,  cul- 
minating in  those  scholars,  of  whom 
the  younger  Scaliger  and  Casaubon 
may  be  regarded  as  principes.  It  is 
curious  to  note  in  the  divergent  move- 
ment of  Religion  and  Literature,  the 
same  tendencies  to  criticism,  revision 
and  formulation.  But  certainly  down 
to  the  year  i6oo  at  least,  Latin  style 
was  still  the  mark  of  the  humanistic 
man  of  culture,  just  as  a  genuine 
faith  in  the  substance  of  the  religious 
life  was  the  mark  of  the  theologian. 

We  can  easily  see  how  the  study 
of  language  became  the  common 
bond  between  the  I^iterary  and  Re- 
ligious promoters  of  the  revival.  A 
barbarous  and  monkish  Latinity  was 
the  vehicle  of  a  barbarous  and  monk- 
ish thought.  We  cannot  separate 
Language  and  Thought.  Hence  the 
identification  of  the  Humanistic  Re- 
vival as  Literary  and  Esthetic  with  the 
study  of  Latin  and  Greek — the  two 
great  vehicles  of  literature  and  art 
common  to  the  European  world. 
Hence,  too,  the  identification  of  the 
renascence  of  a  pure  Christianity  with 
the   critical    study   of  the   same   Ian 
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guages,  and  of  Hebrew.     Latin  and 
Greek  literature  contained  models  of 
literary  excellence,  while  Greek  and 
Hebrew  contained   the  primitive    re- 
cord of  a  great  historical  faith      To 
understand  the  true  significance    of 
the   faith  it  was  necessary  to  under- 
stand the  original  records,  in  which  it 
was  given   first  to   the   world.     The 
great    weapon    against   the    religious 
corruptions  of  the  time  was  the  Bible 
and  nothing  but  the  Bible,  and  its  in- 
terpretation in  the  spirit  of  antiquity, 
Men  had  to  receive  the  truths  of  God 
anew  and  to  start  afresh,  as  it  were. 
Hence,    too,    the    necessity   of    still 
maintaining   scholarship  in  a  histori- 
cal church,  if  it  is  not  to  become  an 
organ   of    ignorant    fanaticism,    and 
alienate  all  save  the  unhistorical  vul- 
gar ;  nay,  even  because  of  its  extrava- 
gances and  superstitions,  shut  out  the 
majority    of    reasonable    men.       In 
Philosophy,  Literature  and  Art,  and 
Theology  alike,  we  must  ever  and  in 
all  ages  fall  back  on  original  sources 
and  be  constantly  bringing   to  light 
the  original  meaning  of  what  has  been 
achieved  by    our  ancestors,  and   this 
by  a  critical  study,  not  only  of   their 
language,  but  also  of  the  conditions 
of  past  life.     This,  in  fact,  is  History 
in  its  fundamental  sense ;  and  it  will 
be  granted  universally  that  if  Man  is 
a  progressive  being,  he  must  under- 
stand the    steps  of  his  past  progress, 
or  go    on  repeating  the    barbarisms, 
not  only  of  language,  but  of  thought 
and  life,  which  preceded  the  great  in- 
tellectual epochs  of  the  Hebrews,  the 
Greeks, and  the  Romans — the  nations 
which   have  laid  the   foundations   of 
our   modern  political  societies,    and 
our  individual  culture. 

Language,  then,  being  the  common 
bond  of  all  the  workers  of  the  Ren- 
aissance period,  we  must  not  be 
surprised  that  it  should,  as  with  the 
Ciceronians,  itself  become  an  object 
of  idolatry  with  many.  This  was  one 
of  those  extravagances  that  belong  to 


all  great  movements,  whether  they  be 
intellectual  or  aesthetic,  political  or 
religious.  Note  also  that  the  idolatry 
of  language  was  a  restoration  of  the 
ideal  of  education  from  the  time  of 
Augustus,  viz.,  Oratory.  But  we 
must  never  forget  that  the  revival  of 
Greek  and  Hebrew  had  other  than 
literary  objects  in  view.  Reuchlin,  in 
first  introducing  these  languages  into 
Germany,  truly  prepared  the  way  for 
Luther,  by  fixing  attention  on  the 
original  record?,  and  thus  on  the  true 
meaning,  ot  Scripture. 

(To  be  continued) 

Niagara. — Electricity,  the  greatest 
modern  revolutionizing  force,  is  about 
to  bring  about  another  great    change 
in  Niagara    Falls,    having  created   a 
demand  for  increased  facilities  which 
have  resulted    in   the    Niagara    Falls 
and  Clifton  Suspension  Bridge  com- 
panies taking  steps  to  erect  a  fine,  large 
new  steel  arch  bridge  across  the  gorge 
to  replace    their   present   suspension 
bridge.     This  latter  bridge  was    built 
in  1889,  and  was    so  constructed    as 
to  create  the  impression  that  it  would 
last  almost  forever.     Then,  however, 
the  uses    of  electricity   were    not  so 
widely  known  as  now,  and  the  trolley- 
line  development  not  so  great.     Since 
then      trolley-road     construction    at 
Niagara  has  been   very    active,    and 
there  is  a  demand  for   a    bridge    to 
allow  of  an  international  trip  around 
the  gorge.     To  meet  this  demand  the 
bridge    companies      referred    to   will 
build  a   steel    arch.     The    width    of 
this  structure  will  ba  49  feet,    23  feet 
of  which  will  be  devoted  to  a  double- 
track  trolley    line,   on   each   side   of 
which  will  be  a  carriage  way  eight  feet 
wide,    and    beyond    these    elevated 
walks    for   pedestrians,   each    nearly 
four  feet  in    width.     Ttie   abutments 
of  the  proposed    structure  are    now 
being  built,    and  the   superstructure, 
it  is   expected,  will    be  erected   next 
Spring. — The  Electrical  World. 
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LANDMARKS  IN   HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 


By  a  Training  Teacher. 


AS  we  open  the  door  upon  the 
educational  means  and  ends  of 
the  Christian  era,  let  us  stand  a  mo- 
ment on  its  threshold,  and  cast  a 
glance  backward  as  well  as  forward. 
Here  the  ways  part.  A  new  and 
softer  influence  arises,  and  the  spiritual 
side  of  education,  inaugurated  by 
Socrates  in  Greece,  is  enlarged  and 
beautified  by  the  advent  of  the  great 
Teacher  from  Palestine. 

Certain  points  in  the  lives  of  So- 
crates and  Christ  have  a  startling 
similarity.  Perhaps  a  moment  will 
not  be  lost  if  past  in  reviewing  the 
pomts  of  coincidence,  in  the  experi- 
ence of  these  two  sources  of  inspira- 
tion. Both  were  poor ;  both  had  dis- 
ciples ;  both  were  persecuted  ;  both 
were  accused  of  corrupting  the  public 
mind  by  their  false  teachings  ;  both 
inaugurated  new  methods  of  instruc- 
tion ;  both  were  tried  and  condemned 
to  death  ;  neither  desired  to  save  the 
present  life  ;  and  each  was  confident 
that  truth  would  spread  more  widely 
and  rapidly  by  his  death.  The  per- 
secutors of  Socrates  were  the  popular 
teachers,  called  Sophists  ;  the  perse- 
cutors of  Christ  were  the  same,  known 
as  Pharisees. 

In  method  both  believed  that  the 
teaching  instrument  is  interrogation  ; 
and  used  it  in  order  to  brmg  to  view 
essential  marks  or  qualities,  of  the 
parts  of  the  lesson.  The  whole  was 
then  reduced  to  unity  and  made  clear 
on  the  principle  of  similarity. 

With  Christ  the  object  lesson,  and 
the  questions  involved,  characterized 
all  teaching, — the  material  truth  pre- 
ceeding  the  spiritual ;  the  question 
being  used  to  resolve  and  to  integrate. 

The  mission  of  Christ  was  not  iden- 
tical,but  parallel,  with  that  of  Socrates, 
one  dying  for  intellectual,  the  other 


for  spiritual  truth,  each  endeavoring^ 
to  start  and  purify  a  stagnant  stream. 
Christ  came  not  to  destroy  but  to  ful- 
fil, to  restore  to  words  their  lost 
content,  and  his  persecution  was  the 
culmination  of  bad  teaching,  the  re- 
sult of  following  literally,  the  words  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Christ  said  : 
"Ye  have  made  the  law  of  God  of 
none  effect  by  your  traditions." 

During  the  time  of  Socrates  and 
Christ,  the  tendency  was  toward  great 
spirituality — and  then,  the  climax  be- 
ing reached,  the  educational  pendu- 
lum began  to  swing  around  and  back 
until  the  time  of  Bacon,  or  the  prac- 
tical age. 

The  historical  line  of  educational 
progress  shows  that  one  sharp  reaction 
follows  another.  The  suppression  of 
one  error  is  usually  followed  by  the 
ascendancy  of  another  in  the  oppos- 
ite direction.  History  gives  us  as  an 
example  the  establishment  of  Quaker 
simplicity  following  the  most  extreme 
formalism.  If  graphic  representation 
were  attempted,  the  historical  line  of 
progress  might  be  represented  by 
sharp  deviations  ;  the  ideal  line,  by 
every  point  falling  directly  over  every 
other  point,  but  the  safe  and  sure 
course,  flexible  yet  tenacious,  would 
follow  the  gently  upward  and  onward 
line  of  grace. 

Leaving,  then,  our  examination  of 
the  past  and  pagan,  at  the  portal  of 
the  Christian  era,  before  plunging  into 
the  silent  centuries,  let  us  give  an  hour 
to  the  Influence,  which  introduced 
new  elements  ;  brought  the  concep- 
tion of  the  equality  of  all  human 
beings  ;  taught  that  man  as  man  was 
free  and  owed  allegiance  only  to  God  ; 
raised  the  poor  ;  educated  the  ignor- 
ant ;  and  to  the  idea  of  equality  added 
that  of  liberty. 
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Out  ofwhat  environment  came  this  in- 
fluence, which,  afterathousand  years  of 
spiritual  captivity.has  driven  cruelty  and 
barrenness  from  the  schoolroom,  and 
replaced  it  with  whatsoever  things  are 
pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report  ? 

Passing  in  time  to  the  first  third  of 
the  first  century  A.D.,  and  in  space  to 
Palestine  in  Asia,  the  birth-place  of 
man  and  of  the  New  Education,  we 
find  no  schools.  In  Europe  and  in 
Africa,  germs  of  future  universities 
had  been  deposited;  but  "round 
about  Jerusalem,"  there  were  neither 
schools  to  promote  intelligence,  nor 
books  to  feed  it.  The  only  university 
was  the  universal  congregation  of  the 
people  themselves. 

Three  times  in  each  year,  every 
male  inhabitant  was  commanded  to 
appear,  and  to  remain  for  a  week,  at 
Jerusalem.  Here  the  people  mingle 
in  the  same  festivities,  utter  the  same 
songs  of  praise,  and  offer  the  same 
sacrifices.  To  be  thrown  into  this 
mighty  stream  of  pilgrims,  for  Joseph- 
tis  tells  us  that  in  A.D.  65,  the  num- 
ber was  about  three  millions,  was,  for 
the  time,  an  education  in  itself.  The 
hills  were  white  with  tents,  covered 
as  with  an  encamped  host,  flocking 
to  the  temple. 

A  kind  of  ecclesiastical  exchange, 
for  public,  literary,  or  professional 
business  was  established  in  the  Royal 
Porch,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Tem- 
ple ;  and  it  was  here  that  the  great 
Teacher  gave  lessons  to  the  people, 
and  discoursed  with  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees.  Here,  also,  early  Chris- 
tians used  to  assemble  for  conversa- 
tion and  worship. 

Through  the  cathedral-like  aisles  of 
the  Porches,  through  the  Temple 
itself,  at  once  brain  and  heart  of  the 
nation,  surged  the  whole  people  in 
the  great  annual  visitations.  Then, 
like  blood  renewed  and  purified,  it 
carried  back  new  life  and  enthusiasm 
to  every  extremity  of  the  land.  Out 
of  this  school  came  the  Teacher,  ten- 


der  in  sympathy,  gentle  in    manner, 
loving  in  habit,  warm  in  friendship. 

Christ  is  not  amereideal  ofthought, 
but  is  known  as  a  member  of  actual 
history,  whose  life,  sufferings  and 
death,  brought  a  new  system  of  edu- 
cation,— a  system  founded  on 
the  Christian,  as  opposed  to  the 
former  pagan  idea. 

One  of  his  greatest  lessons  to 
teachers  is  found  in  the  use  made  of 
the  parable.  Men  will  remember  an 
illustration  longer  than  a  principle. 
Again,  we  learn  much  from  the  ex- 
quisite distinction  as  to  method 
applied.  In  no  case  did  he  confound 
the  measures  employed  to  secure 
spiritual  and  physical  results.  In  his 
career  as  teacher  not  an  instance  is 
given,  in  which  the  two  realms, 
matter  and  mind,  are  treated  alike. 

By  a  direct  act  of  will,  pride  was 
never  changed  to  humility;  the  slen- 
der stores  of  ignorance  were  never 
changed  suddenly,  into  the  riches  of 
knowledge ;  no  miracle  was  ever 
wrought  upon  the  human  soul ;  the 
storm  cf  human  passion  was  never 
commanded  to  obey  him,  or  controlled 
by  his  irresistible  will.  Physical 
material  was  managed,  according  to 
its  nature  ;  but  the  human  soul  he  left 
free,  treated  it  according  to  its  peculiar 
constitution. 

Here  we  have  the  most  admirable 
illustration  of"  conformity  to  nature," 
in  a  sense  intensive  and  radical,  and 
in  almost  open  contrast  to  that  usually 
attached  to  the  phrase.  All  former 
movements  had  acted  upon  the  char- 
acter from  without.  Christ  transfer- 
red the  seat  of  action  to  the  soul 
itself,  in  order  to  render  it  capable  of 
self-control.  Former  dispensations 
had  sought  to  overcome  and  put 
down.  The  master  developed  new 
forces  within,  excited  lew  growth, 
sought  to  bring  to  new  birth  a  whole 
and  perfectmanhood  and  womanhood, 
that  needed  not  special  patterns,  and 
trivial  rules  for  every  act. 
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Until  this  time  inward  growth  had 
been  strangled  with  outwardness. 
The  fruit  hidden  by  leaves  could 
not  ripen.  Christ  aimed  not  at  new 
systems  of  morals  or  philosophy, 
but  at  a  new  soul,  with  new  capabili- 
ties under  new  spiritual  influences. 
The  new  life  thus  began,  and  soon 
demanded  new  and  better  conditions, 
and  fewer  rules.  Little  by  little  it 
was  slowly  learned  that  new  wine 
could  not  be  kept  in  old  bottles. 

It  is  for  those  who  regard  the  Gos- 
pels not  as  history,  but  as  gradually 
unfolding  myths  with  perhaps  a  germ 
of  fact,  to  explain  how,  in  that  early 
age,  this  exquisite  distinction,  so  diffi- 
cult to  maintain  after  two  tliousand 
years  of  training,  was  then  and  by  him 
invariably  observed.  The  furrow  was 
open  and  the  seed  sown,  but  it  was 
left  to  germinate  by  its  own  laws,  and 
according  to  its  own  nature. 

The  highest  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion was  applied  by  divinely  artistic 
measures.  Then — in  the  first  cen- 
tury— truth  was  addressed  to  the  un- 
derstanding, motive  to  the  will,  and 
feehng  to  the  emotions.  Yet  the  nine- 
teenth century  philosophers  tell  us, 
that  it  was  not  until  the  eighteenth 
century  that  the  first  appeal  was  made 
to  the  world,  tor  the  training  of  the 
threefold  nature  of  man. 

Then  and  later  few  caught  a  clear 
vision  of  the  true  spirit — kingdom  ; 
but  it  was  the  birthday  of  new  ideas, 
which  from  that  time  began  to  agitate 
minds.  It  is  difficult  today  to  send 
through  the  ear  that  which  can  only 
be  truly  discerned  through  the  spirit 
that  giveth  understanding. 

The  introduction  of  a  new  concep- 
tion of  the  ends  of  human  life  struck 
a  blow,  destined  to  be  fatal  sooner  or 
later  to  pagan  education  jbut  already 
the  schools  themselves  had  become  so 
degenerate,  if  not  corrupt,  that  a 
revival,  amounting  to  a  revolution,  was 
greatly  demanded.  Some  great  new 
spiritual  force  was  necessary  to  reform 


society,  and  particularly  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young.  That  force  was 
at  hand  in  Christianity,  ready  to 
take  the  first  step  in  the  new  ethical 
ideal. 

In  little  more  than  two  hundred 
years  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  Con 
stantine  had  placed  the  Christian 
cross  upon  his  banner ;  and  in  three 
hundred  years  the  life  had  departed 
from  the  eastern  as  well  as  western 
heathen   schools. 

At  Constantinople,  Alexandria, 
A  thens,  Antioch,  Carthage  and  Rome^ 
decay  had  begun,  which  in  half  a  cen- 
tury ended  in  death.  Every  effort 
was  made  to  arrest  the  decline  ;  but 
the  causes  lay  too  deep.  All  educa- 
tional institutions  must  die,  which  do 
not  promote  the  spiritual  interests  of 
man.  This  the  Romano-Hellenic 
schools  had  ceased  to  do.  The  new 
formative  force  of  Christianity 
was  winning  its  way,  and  dis- 
integrating ancient  morals, philosophy, 
and  religions.  Other  causes  worked 
in  harmony  with  Christian  antipathy, 
and  in  less  than  five  hundred  years 
after  the  death  of  Christ,  all  pagan 
schools  were  suppressed  by  the  edict 
of  Justinian. — Exchange. 


Try  This. — I  wish  that  some, 
teachers  would  try  the  followmg  plan  : 
Get  hold  of  the  examination  ques- 
tions given  to  your  pupils  last  year. 
Without  warning,  examine  them 
again  on  the  same  questions.  If  pos- 
sible, compare  the  results  with  last 
year's  papers.  Besides  the  im- 
mediate value  of  such  studies  as  this 
last,  they  might  prove  of  a  wider 
value.  These  things  that  no  child 
remembers  for  a  year — what  about 
teaching  them  for  this  year?  If  they 
must  be  known,  how  must  we  change 
our  method  to  make  them  stay  known? 
If  they  only  give  discipline,  is  it  pos- 
sible that  something  which  the  child 
seizes  upon  with  more  hunger  will 
give  even  more  discipline  ? 
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FOREIGN  FORESTRY  LAWS. 


MR.  B.  E.  FERNOW,  the  forestry 
expert  of  the  department  of 
agriculture,  at  Washington,  D.C., 
has  summed  up  in  the  Century  the 
forestry  legislation  of  Europe.  Con- 
tinental experiences  should  have 
their  lessons  for  Canada.  A  brief 
summary  of  Mr.  Fernow's  article 
follows  : — 

In  Germany  the  various  govern- 
ments own  and  manage,  in  a  conser- 
vative spirit,  about  one-third  of  the 
forest  area,  and  they  also  control  the 
management  of  another  sixth,  which 
belongs  to  villages,  cities,  and  public 
institutions,  in  so  far  as  these  com- 
munities are  obliged  to  employ  expert 
foresters,  and  must  submit  their 
working-plans  to  the  government  for 
approval,  thus  preventing  improvi- 
dent and  wasteful  methods.  The 
other  half  of  the  forest  property,  in 
the  hands  of  private  owners,  is  man- 
aged mostly  without  interference, 
although  upon  methods  similar  to 
those  employed  by  the  government 
and  by  trained  foresters,  who  receive 
their  education  in  one  of  the  eight 
higher  and  several  lower  schools  of 
forestry  which  the  various  govern- 
ments have  established. 

The  several  states  differ  in  their 
laws  regarding  forest  property.  Of 
the  private  forests,  seventy  per  cent, 
are  without  any  control  whatever, 
while  thirty  per  cent,  are  subject  to 
supervision,  so  far  as  clearing  and 
devastation  are  concerned. 

The  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
government  has  been  rather  toward 
persuasive  measures.  Thus,  in  addi- 
tion to  buying  up,  or  acquiring  by 
exchange,  and  reforesting  waste  lands, 
— some  300,000  acres  have  been  so 
reforested  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years, — the  government  gives  assist- 
ance to  private  owners  in  reforesting 


their  waste  land.  During  the  last  ten 
years,  $300,000  was  granted  in  this 
way. 

In  Austria,  by  a  law  adopted  in 
1852,  not  only  are  the  state  forests 
(comprising  less  than  thirty  per  cent, 
of  the  total  forest  area)  rationally 
managed,  and  the  management  of  the 
communal  forests  (nearly  forty  per 
cent.)  officially  supervised,  but  private 
owners  (holding  about  thirty-two  per 
cent,)  are  prevented  from  devastating 
their  forest  property  to  the  detriment 
of  adjoiners.  No  clearing  for  agri- 
cultural use  can  be  made  without  the 
consent  of  the  district  authorities, 
from  which,  however,  an  appeal  to  a 
civil  judge  is  possible,  who  adjusts 
the  conflict  of  interests. 

Any  cleared  or  cut  forest  must  be 
replanted  or  reseeded  within  five 
years  ;  on  sandy  soils  and  mountain- 
sides clearing  is  forbidden,  and  only 
culhng  of  the  ripe  timber  is  allowed. 

In  Hungary  also,  where  liberty  of  pri- 
vate property  rights,  and  strong  objec- 
tion to  government  interference,  had 
been  jealously  upheld, a  cornplete  re-ac- 
tion set  in  some  fifteen  years  ago, which 
led  to  the  law  of  1880,  giving  the  state 
control  of  private  forest  property,  as 
in  Austria. 

Under  a  law  adopted  in  Italy  in 
1888,  the  department  of  agriculture, 
m  co-operation  with  the  department 
of  public  works  and  m  consultation 
with  the  forestal  committee  of  the 
province  and  the  respective  owners, 
is  to  designate  the  territory  which  for 
public  reasons  must  be  reforested 
under  governmental  control.  The 
owners  may  associate  themselves  for 
the  purpose  of  reforestation,  and  for 
the  purpose  may  then  borrow  money 
at  low  interest  from  the  State  Soil- 
Credit  Institution,  the  forest  depart- 
ment contributing  three-fifths   of  the 
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cost  of  reforestation  upon  condition 
that  the  work  is  done  according  to 
its  plans,  and  within  the  time  speci- 
fied by  the  government. 

In  Russia,  until  lately,  liberty  to 
cut,  burn,  destroy,  and  devastate  was 
unrestricted;  but  in  1888  a  compre- 
hensive and  well  considered  law  cut 
off,so  far  as  this  can  be  done  on  paper, 
the  liberty  of  vandalism.  For  auto- 
cratic Russia  this  law  is  rather  timid, 
and  is  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise 
between  communal  and  private  inter- 
ests, in  which  much,  if  not  all,  de- 
pends on  the  good  will  of  the  private 
owner. 

A  federal  law  was  adoped  in  Switz- 
erland in  1876  which  gives  the  federa- 
tion control  over  the  forests  of  the 
mountain  region  embracing  eight 
entire  cantons  and  parts  of  seven 
others,  or  over  1,000,000  acres  of 
forest.  The  federation  itself  does 
not  own  any  forest  land,  and  the  can- 


tons hardly  100,000  acres,  somewhat 
over  four  per  cent,  of  the  forest  area, 
two-thirds  of  which  is  held  in  com- 
munal ownership,  and  the  rest  by 
private  owners.  The  federal  authori- 
ties have  supervision  over  all  cantonal, 
communal,  and  private  forests  so  far 
as  they  are  "  protective  forests  "  ; 
but  the  execution  of  the  law  rests  with 
the  cantonal  authorities,  under  the 
inspection  of  federal  officers. 

In  France  not  only  does  the  state 
manage  its  own  forest  property  (one- 
ninth  of  the  forest  area)  in  approved 
manner,  and  supervise  the  manage- 
ment of  forests  belonging  to  com- 
munities and  other  public  institutions 
(double  the  area  of  state  forests)  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  regulation  of 
forests  in  Germany,  but  it  extends  its 
control  over  the  large  area  of  private 
forests  by  forbidding  any  clearing  ex- 
cept with  the  consent  of  the  forest 
administration. 


LITTLE  TOMMY'S  MONDAY  MORNING. 


All  was  well  Sunday  morning. 
All  was  quiet  Sunday  evening  ; 
But  behold,  quite  early  Monday, 
Came  a  queer,  surprising  weakness — 
Weakness  seizing  little  Tooimy  ! 
It  came  shortly  after  breakfast — 
Breakfast  with  wheatcakes  and  honey 
Eagerly  devoured  V>y  Tommy, 
Who  till  then  was  well  as  could  be. 
Then  without  a  moment's  warning. 
Like  a  sneeze,  that  awful  Aw  choo  ! 
Came  this  Weakness  on  poor  Tommy. 
"Mother    dear,"   he    whined,    "dear 

mother," 
I  am  feelmg  rather  strangely — 
Don't  know  what's   the  matter   with 

me — 
My  right  leg  is  out  of  kilter, 
While  my  ear,  my  left  ear  itches. 


Don't  you  know  that  queerish   feel- 
ing?" 
"  Not  exactly  "  said  his  mother. 
"  Does    your    head    ache,     Tommy 

dearest  ?" 
Little  Thomas,  always  truthful, 
Would  not  say  his  head  was  aching. 
For,  you  know,  it  really  wasn't. 
"  No,  it  doesn't  ac/te,''  he  answered 
(Thinking  of  that  noble  story 
Of  the  Cherry-tree  and  Hatchet) ; 
"  But  I'm  tired,  and  I'm  sleepy, 
And  my  shoulder's  rather  achy. 
Don't  you  think  perhaps  I'd  better 
Stay  at  home  with  you,  dear  mother?" 

Thoughtfully  his  mother  questioned, 
"  How      about     your    school,    dear 
Tommy  ? 
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Do  you  wish  to  miss  your  lessons  ?" 
"Well,    you   know,''    was   Tommy's 

answer, 
"  Saturday  we  played  at  football ; 
I  was  tired  in  the  evening. 
So  I  didn't  learn  my  lessons, 
Left  them  all  for  Monday  morning, 
Monday  morning  bright  and  early-T  " 
"  And  this  morning  you  slept  over?'' 
So  his  mother  interrupted. 
"Yes,  mama,"  admitted  Tommy. 
"  So  I  have  not  learned  my  lessons  ; 
And  I'd  better  wait  till  Tuesday. 
■  Tuesday  I  can  start  in  earnest — 
Tuesday  when  I'm  feeling  brighter  !" 

Smilingly  his  mother  eyed  him, 
Then  she  said,  "  Go  ask  your  father — 
You  will  find  him  in  his  study, 
Adding  up  the  week's  expenses. 
See  what  father  says  about  it." 
Toward  the  door  went  Tommy  slowly, 
Seized  the  knob  as  if  to  turn  it. 
Did  not  turn  it ;  but  returning. 
Back  he  came  unto  his  mother. 
"  Mother,"  said  he  very  slowly, 
"  Mother,  I  don't  feel  so  badly ; 
Maybe  I'll  get  through  my  lessons. 
Anyway,  I  think  I'll  risk  it. 
Have     you    seen    my    books     dear 

mother, — 
My  Geography  and  Speller. 
History  and  Definitions, — 
Since     I     brought    them    home    on 

Friday?" 


No.     His  mother  had  not  seen  them. 
Then  began  a  search  by  Tommy. 
Long  he  searched  almost  despairing 
When  the  clock  was  striking  loudly. 
And  at  length  when  Tommy  found 

them — 
Found  his  books  beneath  the  sofa — 
He'd  forgotten  all  his  weakness, 
Pains  and  aches  were  quite  forgotten. 

At  full  speed  he  hastened  schoolward. 
But  in  vain  for  he  was  tardy. 
All  because  of  that  strange  Weakness 
He  had  felt  on  Monday  morning. 
Would   you   know    the   name    that's 

given, 
How  they  call  that  curious  feeling  ? 
'Tis  the  dreaded  "  I  don't  want  to  " — 
Never  fatal,  but  quite  common 
To  the  tribe  of  Very  Lazy. 
Would    you    know    the    charm    that 

cures  it — 
Cures  the  Weakness  "  I    don't  want 

to?" 
It  is  known  as  "  But  you've  got  to," 
And  no  boy  should  be  without  it. 

Now  you  know  the  curious  legend 
Of  the  pale  face  little  Tommy, 
Of  his  Weakness  and  its  curing 
By  the  great  charm  "  But  you've  got 

to. 
Think  of  it  on  Monday  mornings — 
It  will  save  you  lots  of  trouble. 

St.  Nicholas. 
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NOTES  FOR  TEx^CHERS. 


In  the  complexity  of  student  life, 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the 
primary  aim.  Association  with 
fellov/  students  has  untold  influence 
in  moulding  character.  The  campus, 
the  rink  and  the  gym.  well  repay 
their  votaries.  Student  organizations 
remind  us  that  isolation,  no  matter 
how  splendid,  does  not  make  a  man  j 
and  that,  in  the  social  organism,  it  is 
needful  to  work  with  those  whose 
ideas  are  not  identical  with  our  own. 
Social  functions  furnish  air  for  social 
lungs,  and  cannot  be  neglected  by 
the  student  who  would  breathe  freely 
and  with  robust  organs ;  nor  can  any- 
one, with  impunity,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  claims  of  religion.  Indeed,  one 
of  the  advantages  of  modern  college 
life  is  that  it  affords  many  means  of 
rounded  growth.  The  secluded  pale- 
face of  yore  is  at  a  discount. 

But  what  about  study  ?  Many  a 
would-be  student  has  learned  from  his 
Arts'  course  how  hard  it  is  to  learn 
how  to  study.  The  very  wealth  of 
ways  that  call  for  energy  in  good 
"  side  lines  "  increases  the  charm  of 
dissipation,  so  that  a  man  may  gradu- 
ate without  having  learned  concen- 
tration. To  earn  mere  smattering  by 
work  on  lectures,  with  exams,  in 
view,  by  snatches  of  reading  and  by 
a  final  spurt,  is  not  to  study.  And 
surely  the  special  aim  of  an  Arts' 
course  is  missed  if  a  man  does  not 
thereby  grow  to  be  a  real  student. 

The  "  £rind  "  or  "  plug  "  is  re- 
garded to-day  as  an  obnoxious  animal. 
Whatever  may  be  said  in  his  defence, 
he  is  out  of  touch  with  the  times. 
By  study,  then,  we  do  not  mean  mere 
grinding,  though  grinding  involves 
an  element  of  perseverance  that  is 
"  of  the  saints."  Was  it  not 
Anthony  Trollope  who  could  work 
like  a  Trojan  by  keeping  a  good  sup- 


ply of  beeswax  on  his  chair  ?  Such 
work  is  never  of  the  highest  value, 
but  give  us^somejbeeswax  nevertheless. 

Is  there,  then,  an  art  of  study? 
May  a  student  become  one  with  his 
work,  absorbed  in  it  and  giving  ex- 
pression to  his  whole  and  best  nature. 
We  believe  he  may.  For  man  is  not 
a  mechanism,  much  less  a  mere  frag- 
ment, and  as  there  are  artists  in  words, 
and  tones,  and  colors,  and  actions, 
are  there  not  also  artists  in  study? 
Nay,  are  not  all  true  artists  students, 
else  how  could  they  teach  ? 

When  we  look  at  this,  we  are  re- 
minded that  "  straining  after  the  un- 
attainable "  is  sorry  work.  Who  can 
pass  "  the  invisible  hne  which  separ- 
ates the  man  at  work  from  the  man  at 
play,  the  craftsman  from  the  artist  ?" 
And  yet  methinks  that  the  right 
student- spirit,  the  spirit  of  our  rarer 
moments,  cananswer — "Truth,  Lord; 
yet  the  dogs  eat  of  the  crumbs  that 
fall  from  their  Masters'  table."  Sure- 
ly we  can  enter  into  sympathy  with 
the  thoughts  of  the  great,  and  so  catch 
something  of  the  artist  spirit,  making 
the  dry  bones  live. 

A  love  of  systematic  study — reading 
pins  interpretation — is  well  worth  the 
seeking.  "  Homo  siif/i,  nihil  humani 
a  me  alieninn p^ito."  We  are  not  in 
the  service  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mars, 
but  in  our  own— not  our  individual 
selves  merely,  but  some  micro-organ- 
ism of  the  great  Whole.  Having 
learned  to  study,  a  man  may  go  forth 
into  the  world,  come  under  new  con- 
ditions, attach  himself  to  practical 
interests  and  yet  fail  not  to  infuse 
fresh  life  and  interpretation  into  what- 
ever he  handles.  He  may  thus  "pour 
a  stream  of  consciousness  "  around 
the  objects  that  demand  his  attention 
and  become  a  centre  of  pure  influence, 
a  person  of  culture. — Exchange. 
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Any  teacher  who  has  used  dictation 
exercises  every  day  in  her  language  work 
has  surely  found  that  the  children  now 
readily  master  the  mechanics  of  writ- 
ten work,  that  their  manuscripts  con- 
tain fewer  errors  and  that  she  is  saved 
much  of  the  drudgery  that  was  former- 
ly occasioned  by  their  compositions. 
Complaint  comes  from  the  teachers 
in  the  higher  institutions  of  learning, 
that  most  students  are  unable  to 
punctuate  a  paragraph  correctly,  and 
that  in  the  later  years  of  school  life, 
it  seems  almost  impossible  to  teach 
them  to  do  so.  It  is  much  easier  to 
teach  a  child  of  ten  to  capitalize  and 
punctuate  than  to  aid  the  student  of 
twenty  to  form  the  habit. 

Persistence  and  perseverance  alone 
will  enable  a  child  to  master  the 
mechanics  of  written  work,  and  he 
should  have  daily  practice  in^  such 
work  from  the  first  year  of  his  school 
life.  He  should  use  capitals,  commas 
and  periods. in  their  proper  places, 
just  as  he  would  cross  his  fs  or  dot 
his  IS. 

The  work  of  reading  and  correcting 
manuscript  is  dreary  and  tedious  at 
best,  and  after  it  is  all  done,  who  has 
ever  felt  that  the  child  was  benefitted 
in  a  measure  commensurate  with  the 
teacher's  toil  ?  Of  course,  the  child- 
ren's compositions  must  be  looked 
over,  but  much  of  the  drudgery  con- 
nected with  such  work  may  be 
obviated  by  dictation  exercises.  Ten 
minutes  each  day  devoted  to  this 
work  will  be  a  most  profitable  invest- 
ment of  time. 

The  exercises  are  easily  managed 
by  sending  one  or  two  children  to  the 
board,  while  the  others  write  at  their 
seats.  The  sentences  should  be 
short,  and  the  teacher  should  read 
the  whole  sentence  before  the  pupils 
are  allowed  to  write.  After  all  the 
sentences  are  written,  the  work  on 
the  board  may  be  criticised  and  cor- 
rected, and  then  the  children  in  their 
seatsshould  correcttheirown exercises. 


Five  or  six  sentences  a  day  will 
suffice,  but  it  is  important  to  have  one 
definite  point  in  view  when  selecting 
them.  One  exercise,  for  example, 
should  consist  of  sentences  in  which 
the  apostrophe  is  in  the  possessive 
singular;  another  should  have  for  its 
aim,  drill  in  writing  contractions;  a 
third,  quotations,  and  so  on.  With 
the  little  children,  too  much  variety 
would  lead  to  confusion.  If  one 
exercise  consisting  of  the  five  or  six 
sentences,  included  quotations,  con- 
tractions and  possessives,  there  would 
be  no  one  fact  impressed  on  the 
pupils'  minds.  Miscellaneous  exer- 
cises are  profitable  only  after  each 
principle  is  thoroughly  mastered. — 
Primary  Education. 


Reverence  tor  children  is  one  of 
the  first  essentials  which  ought  to  be 
taught  to  girls  oi  every  class.  Owing 
to  our  inefficient  teaching  of  the 
better-class  girl,  she  is,  when  she  be- 
comes a  mother,  too  often  careless  in 
ner  selection  of  a  nurse  or  maid  for 
her  children. 

If  every  girl  were  trained  to  regard 
young  children  with  profound 
reverence,  a  revolution  might  be 
effected  in  society.  The  tragedies  of 
the  nursery  have  yet  to  be  written — 
its  threats  and  brutal  punishments,  its 
frequent  miscarriage  of  justice,  its 
ghastly  terrors  by  night,  its  miscon- 
ceptions and  misunderstandings.  To 
return  for  a  moment  to  the  ordinary 
domestic  servant.  What  a  pleasure 
it  is  to  receive  into  one's  house  a  girl 
who  has  had  the  inestimable  advan- 
tage of  home-training  under  a  good 
mother !  C.  F.  is  a  tidy,  orderly, 
punctual,  capable  housemaid,  well 
versed  in  her  duties,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, valued  by  her  employers. 
She  was  trained  by  her  own  mother, 
the  wife  of  a  small  farmer  whose 
family  was  a  large  one,  and  every 
child  was  systematically  taught   on  a 
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kindergarten  system  invented  by  the 
mother  herself.  With  the  help  of  a 
cupboard  full  of  dolls,  her  little 
daughters  were  taught  to  cut  out, 
make,  and  mend  many  tiny  garments, 
and  to  wash,  starch,  and  iron  them. 
From  this  beginning  they  gradually 
learned  to  assist  their  mother  in  the 
various  departments  of  household 
work,  including  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  younger  children.  Con- 
sequently, these  girls  are  equally  pre- 
pared for  good  household  service 
should  they  remain  single  or  for 
household  management  should  they 
marry. 

Can  some  such  system  of  training 
not  be  initiated  for  girls  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  ?  Would  it  not 
be  possible  to  take  a  hint  in  this 
matter  from  our  German  sisters  ? 
No  doctor  attempts  to  practice  till 
his  college  studies  are  reinforced  by 
the  steady  work  of  the  hospital.  It 
has  occurred  to  me  that  there  may  be 
many  a  lady  in  our  midst,  a  capable 
mother  and  mistress  of  servants, 
though  perhaps  of  restricted  means, 
who  might  be  willing,  for  due  remun- 
eration, to  receive  a  young  lady  into 
her  house,  for  a  few  months,  so  as  to 
give  her  a  little  insight  into  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  nursery  and 
kitchen,  the  best  way  of  dealing  with 
tradespeople  and  managing  house- 
hold accounts  — Journal  of  Educa- 
tion 


The  Chautauqua  College  started 
out  to  do  a  work  done  by  no  other 
institution — to  give  college  training  to 
those  who  wish  it,  but  cannot  leave 
home.  The  possibilities  of  correspond- 
ence instruction  are  the  highest  in 
Chautauqua  College.  Identified  with 
no  one  institution,  Chautauqua  has  its 
instructors  in  many  of  our  best  col- 
leges and  universities.  With  the  vast 
army  of  home  readers  and  students 
in  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  the  College  has  a 
larger  field  upon  which  to  work  than 


any  other  similar  agency  can  hope  to 
reach.  Chautauqua,  through  the 
Circle,  teaches  something  of  the  value 
of  a  college  education,  and  as  a  result 
children  of  its  members  go  to  college. 
The  parents  in  considerable  numbers 
do  the  next  best  thing— study  by 
correspondence. 

The  instructors  in  Chautauqua 
College  are  men  of  recognized  ability 
and  authority  in  the  educational 
world.  They  do  their  work  person- 
ally, and  their  students  know  with 
whom  they  are  corresponding.  There 
is  nothing  anonymous  or  unauthorita- 
tive. Among  the  institutions  repre- 
sented by  the  college  faculty  are  Yale, 
University  of  Chicago,  Wesleyan,  and 
three  of  our  best  state  universities. 
The  courses  offered  are  on  a  par  with 
those  ofifered  in  the  best  colleges. 
The  curriculum  is  the  regular  college 
curriculum,  not  a  Chautauqua  College 
course  merely.  It  is  not  a  poor  sub- 
stitute for  a  college  course  that 
Chautauqua  offers,  nor  a  cheap 
imitation.  The  courses  are  genuine, 
the  work  is  genuine,  and  the  results 
are  genuine. 

Working  under  a  charter  granted 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New 
York  and  organized  as  a  department 
of  the  State  University,  Chautauqua 
College  is  empowered  to  award 
diplomas  and  confer  degrees,  a 
prerogative,  however,  which  she  has 
exercised  with  only  the  greatest  cau- 
tion, having  conferred  the  degree  A, 
B.  but  twice.  No  honorary  degrees 
ever  have  been  or  ever  will  be  granted. 
Degrees  in  course  will  never  be  con- 
ferred except  after  the  most  rigid  ex- 
aminations upon  boyia  fide  college 
couries.  Comparatively  few  students 
are  candidates  for  degrees,  the  great 
majority  working  for  improvement 
along  special  lines. 

The  annual  Calendar  of  the  College 
shows  a  faculty  of  seventeen  members, 
and  gives  a  brief  statement  of  the 
professional    record    of    each.     The 
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courses  outlined  include  all  that  is 
usually  prescribed  in  a  college  curri- 
culum and  a  large  number  of  elective 
courses  as  well. 

The  office  address    is  Chautauqua 
College,  Station  C,  Bufifalo,  N.  Y. 


The  only  strange  thing  that  there 
could  be  about  it  is  that  anybody 
should  think  that  it  is  strange  that 
men  should  turn  aside  for  half  an 
hour    from    their   ordinary    business 


pursuits,  that  they  should  come  from 
the  details  of  life  to  inquire  in  regard 
to  the  principles,  the  everlasting 
principles  and  purposes  of  life ;  that 
they  should  turn  aside  from  those 
things  which  are  occupying  them 
from  day  to  day,  and  make  one 
single  hour  in  the  week  consecrated 
to  the  service  of  those  great  things 
which  underlie  all  life — surely  there 
is  nothing  very  strange. — Phillips 
Brooks. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


Telling  what  we  have  heard  to 
another's  disadvantage  is  not  so  bad  as 
starting  a  slander  without  provocation, 
but  it  is  next  to  it.  Slanders  do  more 
harm  through  being  repeated  by  those 
who  just  tell  what  they  have  heard, 
than  through  being  first  told  by  the 
one  who  invented  them.  If  a  slanderer 
could  find  no  one  to  pass  along  his 
slanders  without  being  sure  as  to 
their  truth  or  falsity,  he  would  have 
no  success  in  his  infamous  occupa- 
tion. "  Where  no  wood  is,  there  the 
fire  goeth  out  :  so  where  there  is  no 
talebearer,  the  strife  ceaseth."  Be- 
fore we  tell  anything  to  another's  dis- 
credit, we  should  first  know  (not 
merely  think)  it  is  true  ;  and  then  we 
should  be  sure  that  good  is  to  come 
of  its  repeating. 

"  Evil  is  wrought  by  want  of  thought 
As  well  as  want  o(  heait." 

— Sunday  School  Times. 


Animalism  in  Man. — When  God 
wanted  to  make  the  best  thing  He 
knew  how  to  make  He  composed  it 
of  one  part  spirit  and  one  part  matter 
— one  grain  of  deity  to  one  of  dust," 
writes  Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst, 
D.D.,in  March  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 
"■  There  is  nothing  in   the  history  of 


that  transaction  to  indicate  that  man 
without  body  is  man,  any  more  than 
man  without  spirit  is  man.  All  such 
reference  to  the  body  as  that  it  is  a 
casket  for  the  occupancy  of  the  jewel, 
or  a  cage  for  the  temporary  retention 
of  the  imprisoned  spirit,  is  sheer 
gratuity,  and  is  like  the  language  that 
the  more  favored  classes  sometimes 
use  of  those  less  favored,  who  forget 
that  those  who  are  at  the  top  are  so 
in  considerable  degree  because  those 
who  are  underneath  furnish  the 
foundation  and  make  the  opportunity. 
Animalism  is  an  ingrained  factor,  and 
we  shall  be  a  great  deal  more  sensible 
and  far  better  off  if  we  accept  the 
situation  with  serenity.  The  whole 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  is  a  way 
that  scripture  and  the  church  have 
taken  to  record  the  importance  they 
attach  to  the  body  as  an  inalienable 
element  of  our  being.  The  body  is 
so  framed  in  with  the  other  elements 
of  our  being  that  they  will  not  be  at 
their  best  unless  it  is  at  its  best,  which 
will  not  be  the  case  except  as  con- 
sequence of  the  respect  we  show  it, 
and  dignity  we  accord  to  it.  ' 


Are   we    Degenerating  ? — Not 
even    the   wealth    of   Croesus    was. 
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more     extraordinary     and     unex- 
ampled, or  more  conducive  to  self- 
delusion,    than   our  National   pro- 
sperity has  been   during  the   cen- 
tury   which    is  just   coming  to  its 
close.     History    affords    no    other 
such  splendid  spectacle  of  material 
growth  and  well-being.     Beginning 
the  century  as  a  small,  weak  people, 
we  end  it  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most    powerful    nations    that    the 
earth    has   known.     Never    before 
have  such  vast  numbers  of  men  en- 
joyed    such     wide-spread     peace, 
^comfort,    and   freedom    from   fear. 
The   mass  of  men  which  from  the 
beginning  of  human  life  have  been 
depressed  and  suffering  have  here 
risen  swiftly,  and  without  disturb- 
ance, into  equality   of  opportunity, 
freedom    from    arbitrary   restraint, 
consciousness  of  individual  rights 
and  with  power  to  maintain  them. 
And  this  is  the  meaning  of  modern 
democracy,  of  which  America   has 
set    the    first    example,— the   rapid 
rise   to    comfort    and   to   power  of 
masses    of    men.     This     is    what 
makes  America,  in  spite  of  the  loss 
of    many    of   the    most     precious 
legacies  of  the  past ;  in  spite  of  the 
lack  of  the  beauty,  the  grace,   and 
of  that  appeal  to  the  poetic  imagina- 
tion which  inhere  in  some  portions 
of  the   traditional   life  of  the  Old 
World  ;  in  spite  of  the  many  evils 
which    accompany   the    new    con 
ditions  of  society, — this  equality  of 
opportunity  for    all    men    is    what 
makes     America     dear       to      her 
children. 

But  a  more  serious,  because  a 
more  widespread  and  permanent 
exhibition  of  the  lack  of  due  regard 
for  manners,  if  the  neglect — com- 
mon to  all  classes  of  society—  of  the 
proper  domestic  training  of 
children.  The  hoodlum  of  the 
street  corner  and  the  rough  loafer 
of  the  village  find  their  mates 
among  the  students  of  our  colleges. 


The  newspaper  is  not  a  mere 
mirror  ;  it  does  much — nothing 
does  more — to  shape  the  image 
which  it  reflects  ;  and  the  enormous 
power  that  it  exercises  in  this  re- 
spect invests  its  editors  with  a  re- 
sponsibility which  they  may  refuse 
to  acknowledge,  but  which  they 
cannot  evade  If  the  majority  of 
them  do  little  harm  because  of  the 
intellectual  feebleness  of  their 
editors,  there  are  some  among  the 
so-called  leading  newspapers  of 
which  the  influence  is  wholly  per- 
nicious because  of  the  perverted  in 
tellectual  ability  with  which  they 
are  conducted. 

But  such  political,  economical, 
and  social  conditions  as  exist  here 
are  especially  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  popular  delusions  in 
respect  to  their  significance,  while 
to  the  nourishing  of  these  delusions 
both  nature  and  science  have  alike 
contributed.  The  American  has 
become  apt  to  ascribe  to  his  own 
capacity  and  to  his  institutions 
blessings  which  are  in  large  measure 
the  free  gift  of  nature  or  the  con- 
sequences of  the  increase  of  know- 
ledge. The  necessity  of  popular 
education  for  the  maintenance  of 
free  institutions  has  been,  indeed,  a 
fundamental  doctrine  with  us,  and 
an  article  of  the  popular  creed. 
But,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the 
existence  of  the  theoretic  article  of 
faith  affords  no  evidence  of  its 
effectiveness  as  a  rule  of  life.  It  is 
a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  any 
schools,  however  good  they  may 
be,  can  educate.  The  education 
which  shapes  a  child  for  his  duties 
as  a  man  and  a  citizen  is  mainly 
that  which  he  gains  from  the  in- 
fluences of  his  home  and  of  the 
community  to  which  he  belongs. 
The  work  of  the  school  has  no 
direct  tendency  to  prepare  the  child 
to  become  a  good  and  intelligent 
citizen.     In  spite  of  our  free-school 
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system,  ignorance  has  increased 
and  is  increasing  among  us.  The 
foreign  boss  of  Tammany  Hall, 
who  rules  the  city  of  New  York, 
who  has  assumed  the  garb  of 
civilization  and  sits  at  rich  men's 
feasts,  is  still  a  semi-barbarian. 
The  free  school  has  not  educated 
him,  nor  the  hordes  of  his  tribal 
followers.  It  is  not  only  the 
ignorance  of  the  foreign  immigrant 
which  is  a  danger  to  the  common- 
wealth, but  that  also  of  the  native- 
born  who  are  on  the  outskirts  or 
outside  the  pale  of  civilization. 

And  thus  we  are  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  grave  problem  which 
the  next  centur)^  is  to  solve, — 
whether  our  civilization  can  main- 
tain itself,  and  make  advance, 
against  the  pressure  of  ignorant 
and  barbaric  multitudes  :  whether 
the  civilized  part  of  the  community 
is  eventually  to  master  the  barbaric, 
or  whether  it  is  to  be  overcome  in 
the      struggle.      The 


signs 


are 


dubious.  The  average  American 
is  unquestionably  good-natured  ; 
the  easy  conditions  of  life  tend  to 
promote  his  good  humor  and  self- 
satisfaction  ;  he  is  generally  kind 
hearted,  and  not  indisposed  to 
render  service  to  others  when  it 
can  be  done  without  much  personal 
trouble.  But  such  manners  as 
have  their  root  in  genuine  unselfish- 
ness ;  in  principles  of  conduct 
strong  enough  to  control  temper 
and  to  resist  the  wear  and  tear  of 
familiar  fretting  circumstance  ;  in 
the  desire  to  be  pleasant, — such 
manners  as  are  considerate  of 
minor  needs,  and  give  sweetness, 
elegance,  and  grace  to  life,  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  characteristic 
of  the  American  people.  The  de- 
ficiency does  not  exist  in  the  lower 
classes  alone.  It  is  conspicuous 
among  those  favored  by  fortune. 

The  open  and  abundant  bribery 
of  voters  in  New  Hampshire,  Con- 


necticut, and  Rhode  Island  is 
matched  by  the  "  floaters  "  and 
"  blocks  of  five  "  in  the  West,  by 
the  corruption  and  intimidation  of 
voters  and  the  false  returns  of  the 
polls  in  the  South.  The  spectacle 
of  the  control  of  public  affairs  in 
New  York  passing  from  the  hands 
of  a  man  like  Governor  Hill  to 
another  like  Piatt,  and  of  Pennsyl- 
vania stowed  in  the  pocket  of  a 
man  like  Quaj^ — all  three  of  them 
men  of  a  low  order  of  ability  and 
without  a  single  trait  that  would 
justify  popular  regard  ;  not  states- 
men or  orators,  not  educated  men 
or  gentlemen  ;  this  spectacle  is  but 
the  most  conspicuous  among  a 
thousand  of  similar  order  in  other 
S^tes  and  upon  a  more  limited 
stage.  The  members  of  Congress — 
alike  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
House — ver}-  fairly  represent  the 
body  of  their  constituents.  It  is 
not  so  much  a  lack  of  native  talent 
and  individual  capacity  which  is 
observable  in  Congress  today,  as 
it  is  a  lack  of  the  trained  intellig- 
ence requisite  for  dealing  with  com- 
plex public  interests,  and  still  more 
of  the  moral  character  which  is 
superior  to  motives  of  mean 
personal  ambition  and  partisan 
advantage.  Even  in  the  most 
civilized  parts  of  the  country  the 
sentiment  of  the  independence  of 
the  individual  is  often  misdirected 
and  depraved,  while  in  the  vast 
half-civilized  and  half-settled 
regions  it  becomes  the  very  mani- 
festation of  barbarism  and  of  a 
relapse  toward  savagery. 

The  first  need  is  that  we  clear  our 
minds  from  illusion,  in  order  that 
the  peril  may  be  distinctly  re- 
cognized and  fairly  estimated.  To 
deny  or  to  undervalue  the  forces 
ranged  against  civilization  is  to 
increase  their  power.  An  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  them  is  re- 
quired to  direct  the  effort  to  subdue 
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them.  The  appeal  to  every  reflect- 
ing and  worthy  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  do  his  part  in  the  work  of 
securing  the  safety  and  progress  of 
the  Repubhc  is  direct,  is  urgent. 
It  is  on  the  minority  of  the  people 
and  on  the  individual  effort  of  each 
member  of  it  that  the  issue  depends 
What  we  want  is  not  exceptional 
service  or  exceptional  ability, 
but  plain  virtues  and  common  up- 
rightness. To  raise  the  level  of  bis 
own  intelligence,  to  keep  his  moral 
sense  clear  and  unperverted,  to  use 
his  influence  in  maintaining  the 
simple  ideals  of  private  and  public 


virtue,  is  within  the  power  of  everj^ 
right-minded  man  ;  and  thus  only, 
by  the  slow  processes  of  self-im- 
provement gradually  embodied  in 
public  opinion,  is  the  secular  fight, 
on  the  issue  of  which  the  happiness 
of  mankind  depends,  to  be  carried 
on.  In  the  heat  of  the  contest  there 
is  no  question  as  to  victory.  He 
who  "  sees  life  steadily  and  sees  it 
whole "  is  neither  elated  nor  de- 
pressed. We  must  fight,  each  with 
his  best  strength.  The  fight  will 
not  be  ended  with  our  lives,  but  all 
good  men  are  enlisted  for  the  war. 
— For  21  m. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The  Internal  Temperature  of 
Rocks  -  For    several    years    past    I 
have,  with  the  assistance  of  our  engi- 
neer,   Preston    C.    F.    West,    been 
making  rock  temperature  observations 
as  we  increased  the  depth  at  which 
the  mining  operations  of  the  Calumet 
&    Hecla    Mining     Company    were 
carried  on.     We  have  at  the  time  of 
writing  attained  at  our  deepest  point 
a  vertical  depth  of  4,712  ft.,  and  have 
taken  temperatures  of  the  rock  at  105 
ft. ;  at  the  depth  of  the  level  of  Lake 
Superior,  655  ft. ;  at  that  of  the  level 
of  the  sea,   1,257  ft.  ;  at  that  of  the 
deepest  part  of  Lake  Superior,  1,663 
ft. ;  and  at  four  additional  stations, 
each  respectively  550  ft.,  550  ft.,  561 
ft.,  and  1,256  ft.  below  the  preceding 
one,  the  deepest  point  being  4,580  ft. 
We  propose,  when   we  have  reached 
our  final  depth,  4,900  ft.,  to  take  an 
additional  rock  temperature,  and  to 
then  publish  in  full  the  details  of  our 
observations.     In    the    meantime    it 
may  be  interesting  to  give  the  results 
as    they    stand.     The    highest    rock 
temperature,  obtained  at  a  depth  of 


4,580  ft.,  was  only  79  °  Fah.  ;  the 
rock  temperature  at  a  depth  of  105 
ft.  was  59  °  Fah.  Taking  that  as  the 
depth  unaffected  by  local  temperature 
variations,  we  have  a  column  of  4,475 
ft.  of  rock  with  a  difference  ot  tem- 
perature of  20  °  Fah.,  or  an  average, 
increase  of  i  °  Fah.  for  223.7  ft. 

This  is  very  different  from  any  re- 
corded observation  ;  Lord  Kelvin,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  giving  an  increase 
for  I  °  Fah.,  51  ft.,  while  the  obser- 
vations based  on  the  temperature 
observations  of  the  St.  Gothard 
Tunnel  gave  an  increase  of  i  °  Fah. 
for  60  It.  The  calculations  based 
upon  the  latter  observations  gave  a 
thickness  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  in 
one  case  of  about  20  miles,  the  other 
of  26.  Taking  our  observations,  the 
crust  would  be  over  80  miles,  and  the 
thickness  of  the  crust  at  the  critical 
temperature  of  water  would  be  over 
31  miles,  instead  of  about  7,  and  8.5 
miles  as  by  the  other  and  older 
ratios.  With  the  ratio  observed  here, 
the  temperature  at  a  depth  of  i9> 
miles  would  only  be  about   470°  ,  a. 
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very  different  temperature  from  that 
obtained  by  the  older  ratios  of  over 
2,000°  Fah.  The  holes  in  which 
we  placed  slow  registering  Negretti 
and  Zambra  thermometers  were 
drilled,  slightly  inclined  upvvard,  to  a 
depth  of  10  ft.  from  the  face  of  the 
rock,  and  plugged  with  wood  and 
clay.  In  these  holes  the  thermo- 
meters were  left  from  one  to  three 
months.  The  average  annual  tem- 
perature of  the  air  is  48  °  Fah.  ;  the 
temperature  of  the  air  at  the  bottom 
of  the  shaft  was  72  ° . 


It  is  in  Africa,  not  in  America, 
that  shots  are  fired  which  involve 
serious  consequences.  The  Italian 
defeat  at  Adowa  has  kindled  the  fires 
of  fanaticism  in  the  deserts  and  made 
expedient  a  British  demonstration  of 
military  force  on  the  Nile.  The  de- 
fense of  Wady  Haifa  by  an  advance 


to  Dongola  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Dervishes  seem  a  sympathetic  move- 
ment in  behalf  of  Italy  rather  than  a 
necessary  precaution  for  the  pro- 
tection of  lower  Egypt.  Yet  Lord 
Wolseley,  who  attended  the  last 
cabinet  meeting,  must  have  advised 
it,  and  he  knows  the  Nile  Valley  and 
understands  how  explosive  is  the 
Mahdist  enthusiasm  after  a  victory. 
It  hardly  seems  possible,  although  to- 
day's Times  plainly  foreshadows  it, 
that  the  occupation  of  Dongola  points 
the  way  to  the  reconquest  of  the 
Soudan.  In  that  event,  Gordon's 
death  would  be  avenged  through 
Italy's  reverses.  England  surely 
renders  a  great  service  to  Italy's 
demoralized  forces  by  this  timely 
movement,  which  may  tend  either  to 
quiet  or  to  excite  the  Dervishes 
around  Kassala  and  Saakim. — New 
York  Trihufie. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


ARBOR    DAY. 

We  commend  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers,  the  summary  of  "  forest  laws  '' 
published  in  this  number.  Such  a 
summary  shows  very  clea»-ly  the  value 
attached  by  the  peoples  of  Europe  to 
forests  and  the  great  care  bestowed 
by  them  on  the  life  of  trees. 

Ontario  was  a  province  of  trees, 
most  valuable  and  beautiful.  Every 
one  should  join  in  preservmg  our  for- 
ests, and  these  should  be  culiivated 
as  any  other  crop.  Many  tracts  of 
land  can  produce  nothing  else,  and  in 
producing  this  they  are  neither  barren 
nor  unfruitful.  Many  a  farmer  in 
Ontario  now  regrets  the  severity  of 
the  "  clearing  "  process.  He  well 
knows  the  additional  beauty  a  few 
tall  elms,  graceful    maples,    or  wide 


spreading  beech,  gives  to  the  home- 
stead, and  in  heart  would  much 
rejoice  if  such  tall  sentinels  had  been 
left  standing  to  remind  all  passers  by 
of  the  primal  crop  of  his  well  tilled 
farm.  Spare  trees,  plant  trees,  cul- 
tivate trees  everywhere. 


EXAMINATIONS     l8g6. 

Attention  is  directed  to  the  dates 
on  which  the  various  examinations 
begin,  viz  : — Specialists'  (non-profes- 
sional) ist.  May  ;  School  of  Pedagogy, 
26th  May ;  Normal  School,  9th 
June  ;  High  School  Entrance  and 
Public  School  Leaving,  2nd  July  ; 
High  School,  Form  I.  7th  July  ;  High 
School,  Form  II.  and  Commercial 
Specials',  9th  July ;  High  School, 
Forms  HI.  and  IV.,  nth  July. 
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EXAMINATIONS    AND    EXAMINERS. 

"Some  of  our  teachers  tell  extra- 
ordinary stories  of  what  has  happened 
in  connection  with  the  examinations 
(departmental),  but  they  are  so  afraid 
they  would  not  be  re-appointed  exam- 
iners that  they  are  afraid  to  speak 
except  in  confidence."  The  above  is 
an  extract  from  a  letter  recently 
received  by  the  editor  of  this  maga- 
zine. Similar  expressions  of  opinion 
have  been  received  by  him  from  others 
who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  edu- 
cational work  of  Ontario.  We  must 
not  forget  that  there  is  a  time  to 
speak  and  a  time  of  silence.  But 
when  silence  is  the  result  of  fear  from 
such  causes  as  mentioned  in  the  above 
extract ;  then,  evidently,  the  education 
of  the  country  suffers  loss. 

Another  cause  has  also  been  men 
tioned  to  us,  viz.,  fear  of  opposition 
or  even  coercion  on  the  part  of  the 
department  of  education  through  and 
by  the  Inspectors.  The  suggestive 
word  "cowed"  has  been  applied 
to  the  teaching  profession  as  descrip- 
tive of  the  teachers'  attitude  towards 


the  discussion  of  public  educational 
questions. 

To  many  teachers  this  state  of 
matters  has  been  so  obvious  that  they 
have  been  seeking  for  a  remedy  to 
account  for  such  an  unusual  state 
of  inactivity  on  the  part  of  those  who 
are  so  competent  to  instruct  and 
guide  public  opinion  in  matters 
affecting  the  weal  of  the  community 
in  educational  affairs. 

Two  suggestions  have  been  offered  : 
t.  Restore,  in  spirit,  the  council  of 
Public  Instruction  ;  2.  have  a  per- 
manent Board  of  Examiners.  The 
Minister  of  Education  is  dealing  with 
the  first  suggestion  during  this  session 
of  the  Ontario  L«^gislature.  What 
shall  be  done  with  the  second?  Is 
there  any  relief  in  it  for  the  educators 
of  the  Province  ? 

What  about  the  granting  of  certifi- 
cates to  teachers  ?  Are  teachers  to 
have  any  part  in  the  admission  of 
members  to  their  calling  ?  or  can  they 
have  ?  What  do  the  teachers  of 
Ontario  say  on  these  important  ques- 
tions ?  The  people  ought  to  hear 
from  them. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Sentences    Based    on  Cesar    for 

Translation  into  Latin. 

Editor:   Principal  Strang. 

I.  For  Primary  Candidates 

(a)  The  British  chieftains  having 
collected  their  forces  made  a  fierce 
attack  on  the  two  legions  which  had 
landed  from  the  Roman  ships. 

(/;)  Perceiving  that  his  men  were 
not  able  to  stand  their  attacks  he  sent 
the  tribune  with  one  cohort  and  about 
200  cavalry  as  a  reinforcement. 

(c)  When  they   came  to  the  camp 


next  day  he  asked  why  they  had  not 
sent  the  grain  which  they  had 
promised  a  few  days  before  to  give 
us. 

{d)  We  learned  from  the  scouts 
whom  we  had  sent  to  visit  the  island, 
that  the  tribes  which  inhabited  the 
coast  were  accustomed  to  use  larger 
boats  than  the  Gauls. 

(e)  Several  of  our  men  had  been 
very  severely  wounded  by  the  darts 
which  the  enemy  were  hurling  from 
the  heights  at  those  who  were  land- 
ing. 
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2.  For  Matriculation  and  Junior 
Leaving. 

(a)  Not  wishing  to  set  out  for 
Britain  till  he  had  ascertained  these 
facts,  he  sent  one  of  his  most  experi- 
enced officers  with  two  ships  of  war 
to  visit  the  island  and  if  possible  see 
what  kind  of  tribes  inhabited  it. 

{h)  Before  setting  out  for  nearer 
Gaul  to  hold  the  assizes  he  gave 
orders  to  the  lieutenant  whom  he  had 
put  in  charge  of  the  port  to  have  all 
the  old  vessels  repaired  and  as  many 
new  ones  as  possible  built  before  the 
end  of  the  winter. 

(c)  We  were  informed  by  the 
traders  who  had  visited  these  tribes 
that  they  paid  very  little  attention  to 
agriculture  and  lived  mainly  on  milk, 
flesh  and  birds'  eggs. 

[d)  Knowing  how  great  an  influ- 
ence these  chiefs  had  with  the  neigh- 
boring States  we  were  afraid  they 
might  induce  them  to  revolt  in  our 
absence,  and  therefore  determined  to 
take  them  with  us  to  Britain. 

{e)  Thinking  they  would  return  by 
the  same  route  next  day  he  posted  a 
large  part  of  his  force  in  a  woody 
spot  not  more  than  two  miles  distant 
from  the  river. 


NOTES    AND    QUESTIONS    ON 
ENGLISH   GRAMMAR. 


Editor  :  Principal  Strang. 
I. 
Words  in  ing  may  be  : 

1.  Adjectives,  expressing  merely  a 
quality  or  property  ;  as,  "  an  amusing 
instance,"  "  a  very  interesting  story," 
"  a  living  skeleton,"  "  a  standing  in- 
vitation," "a  heart-rending  scene," 
"  a  burning  fever,"  "  a  smiling  face," 
"  cheering  news,"  "a  thriving  settle- 
ment," "  threatening  letters." 

2.  Participles,  partly  adjectives  and 


partly  verbs,  expressing  action  rather 
than  quality ;  as,  "  I  found  them 
playing  marbles,"  "the  people 
living  in  the  house,"  "  strangers  visit- 
ing the  school,"  "  logs  floating  in  the 
stream,"  "  the  benefits  resulting  from 
it,"  *'  the  boys  sitting  in  the  front 
seats,"  "  fearing  this  he  decided  to 
return,"  "  becoming  alarmed  his 
parents  went  to  look  for  him." 

3.  Gerunds  (sometimescalled  infini- 
tives in  ing),  partly  nouns  and  partly 
verbs,  having  case  and  expressing 
action,  may  govern  a  noun  or 
pronoun  and  be  followed  by  a  pre- 
dicate noun  or  be  modified  by  an 
adverb;  as,  "Seeing  is  believing," 
"  He  accused  me  of  taking  it," 
"  His  being  absent  makes  it  worse," 
"  He  praised  her  for  doing  it  so 
neatly,"  "  There  is  no  prospect  of 
his  being  elected  Mayor."  "After 
reading  the  letter  he  handed  it  to 
me."  "  i  can't  help  suspecting  him." 
"  I'm  tired  (of)  telling  you,"  "  He 
burst  out  (into)  crying." 

4.  Verbal  Noun.'*,  have  lost  their 
verb  power,  as  "  That  was  a  strange 
proceeding,"  "  He  stood  at  the 
crossing,'  "Is  this  your  writing?  " 
"  Give  me  his  marks  for  reading, 
spelling  and  arithmetic,"  "  He  could 
hardly  earn  a  living,"  "  We  kept  a 
record  of  his  sayings  and  doings," 
"Explain  the  meaning  clearly," 
"  The  burning  of  the  bridge  delayed 
the  train." 

5.  Prepositions,  originally  parti- 
ciples governing  the  noun  or  pro- 
noun, or  forming  with  it  an  absolute 
phrase;  as,  "It  rained  during  the 
night  {i.e.,  while  the  night  dured  or 
lasted),"  "He  would  go  notwith- 
standing her  entreaties  {i.e.,  her  en- 
treaties notwithstanding  him)," 
"Pending  the  judge's  decision  we  re- 
frain from  comment  (i.e.,  while  the 
decision  is  still  pending,"  "  I  wrote 
to    him    (a    letter)    concerning    that 
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matter,"  "  He  did  very  well,  con- 
sidering his  age  {i.e.,  we  considering, 
if  we  consider)." 

6.  Adverbs,  originally  participles 
or  gerunds ;  as  "  Passing  rich  with 
forty  pounds  a  year,"  "  He  was 
dripping  wet  (i.e.,  wet  to  dripping)," 
"  The  water  was  boiling  hot." 

Notes. — (a)  In  addition  to  verbal 
nouns  we  have  a  number  of  common 
nouns,  such  as  thing.  Dtoniing  awn- 
ing, which  happen  to  end  in  ing, 
but  are  not  of  verbal  origin. 

(d)  It  is  not  possible  always  to  de- 
termine absolutely  whether  a  word 
should  be  classed  (i)  as  an  adjective, 
or  a  participle,  e.g.,  "  crying  babies," 
(2)  as  a  gerund  or  a  verbal  noun, 
e.g.,  "  Stop  your  crying." 

(c)  In  such  compounds  as  "sewing 
machine,"  "  printing  office,"  "  walk- 
ing stick,"  the  first  word  is  properly  a 
gerund  governed  by  a  preposition 
understood,  as  "  a  machine  for  sew- 
ing," but  may,  if  passed  separately, 
be  classed  as  an  adjective  describing 
the  article  mentioned. 

(d)  Compounds,  iuch  as  "  having 
heard,"  "  being  seen,"  "  having  been 
told,"  are  used  either  as  participles  or 
as  gerunds. 

(<?)  The  so-called  progressive  form 
of  an  active  verb  is  made  up  usually 
of  the  verb  to  be  and  a  participle  ;  as, 
"  They  were  learning  their  lessons," 
"  He  was  digging  his  garden,"  some- 
times of  the  verb  to  bp.  and  a  gerund 
governed  by  in  (a)  understood  ;  as, 
"Trouble  is  (a)  brewing,"  "The 
meat  was  (a)  cooking."  "  The  roads 
are  (a)  drying  up." 

II. 

Classify  the  words  in  ing  in  the 
following,  and  give  the  relation  of 
each  : — 

Knowing  that  he  believed  in  early 


rising  we  expected  him  to  accompany 
us  in  our  morning  walks. 

I  felt  like  telling  what  I  had  seen 
the  children  doing. 

In  spite  of  my  warning  he  stood  so 
long  talking  to  her  that  he  came  near 
missing  the  train.  He  kept  on  talk- 
ing about  the  touching  scenes  he  had 
witnessed  till  he  had  several  of  the 
girls  crying.  On  learning  that,  I  gave 
up  trying  to  improve  his  writing. 
We  ares;oing  to  have  a  spelling  match 
some  evening.  I  spoke  to  him  regard- 
ing the  letter  which  he  was  charged 
with  writing.  We  stopped  writing 
and  sat  listening  to  the  reading  of  the 
regulations.  He  denied  having  taken 
it.  He  went  raving  mad  in  a  few 
days.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  its 
having  been  stolen  ?  A  scum  was 
gradually  forming  on  the  surface  of 
the  spring.     We  all  went  fishing. 

III. 

Distinguish  carefully  between  the 
adverbial  and  the  prepositional  use 
of  such  words  as  wp,  down,  o^,  in, 
out,  over,  above,  7intJnn,  between,  and 
note  also  their  occasional  use  as 
nouns  or  adjectives. 

Classify  the  italicized  words  in  the 
following,  and  give  the  relation  of 
each.  He  jumped  o^' the  fence  and 
pulled  off  his  coat.  Pick  up  that 
rope  and  climb  up  that  ladder.  Read 
<?wr  that  list  and  then  turn  overihe  leaf. 
He  drew  doian  the  blinds  and  then 
went  do7vn  cellar.  Rub  (?M/that  name 
and  fill  in  this  one  and  then  look  in 
the  dictionary  for  the  spelling.  He 
rushed  out  doors  and  took  out  his 
revolver. 

The  room  below  is  full  of  smoke. 
A  voice  from  ivithin  replied  :  I  left  it 
close  beside  the  gate.  Come  inside 
and    see    it.     Take    round   the    list 
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You  must  go  rig/i/  away.  Above  the 
door  hung  a  picture.  At  the  c/ose 
of  liis  lecture.  Those  be/iiuti  m\\  not 
be  able  to  see.  I  shall  right  the 
wrong  before  I  leave.  Turn  off  the 
gas  and  put  ouif  the  lamps,  and  then 
hide  in  the  cupboard.  He  took  it 
from  betiveeu  the  leaves. 

IV. 

Note  that  the  infinitive  mood  may 
have  a  subject,  but  that  it  and  the 
predicate  noun  or  pronoun,  if  the 
verb  is  followed  by  one  will  be  in  the 
objective,  and  not,  as  with  a  finite 
verb,  in  the  nominative. 

Thus  compare  : 

"  I  beheve  he  is  a  honest  man," 

"  I  know  it  is  he,"     with 

"  I  believe  him  to  be  an  honest 
man," 

"  I  know  it  to  be  him." 

So  in  the  following  : 

He  felt  it  to  be  an  hour. 

We  judged  this  to  be  the  wisest 
plan. 

I  suspected  her  to  be  the  writer. 

He  acknowledged  it  to  be  his  duty. 

She  wanted  us  to  wait  for  her. 

We  expected  him  to  win  the  prize. 


V. 


I.  Analyse  the  following  simple 
sentences,  and  parse  the  italicized 
words  : — 

(a)  Among  the  celebrated  tombs 
to  be  found  in  Winchester  Cathedral 
is  l/iat  of  William  Rufus. 

{b)  After  the  experiment  in  Cali- 
fornia and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Columbia,  Russia  had  given   up  her 


designs  oi  extending  her  settlement  on 
the  American  coast. 

{c)  According  to  this  treaty  these 
rivers  shall  forever  remain  free  and 
open  for  the  purposes  of  commerce  to 
the  subjects  of  Her  Majesty  and  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Write  out  in  full  each  sub- 
ordinate clause  in  the  following  and 
give  the  classification  and  relation  of 
each  : — 

(a)  As  will  be  seen  in  a  country 
like  Alaska,  where  the  mountain 
ranges  are  not  well  defined,  and  the 
coast  line  is  very  irregular,  the  true 
boundary  hne  could  not  be  known 
without  an  exact  survey. 

(b)  On  pursuing  the  inquiry  the 
secret  revealed  itself  in  the  fact  that 
while  the  companionship  of  youth, 
with  its  chance  associations,  taught 
him  his  French,  as  it  does  most  of 
us  our  English,  his  English  he  taught 
himself  from  books  alone,  on  the 
selection  of  which  he  was  most  gua?d- 
ed  and  severely  careful. 

(c)  When  on  my   bed   the   moon- 

light falls, 
I  know  that  in  thy  place  of  rest 
By  that  broad  water  of  the  west. 
There    comes    a  glory   on    the 

walls  ; 
The    marble    bright    in    dark 

appears. 
As  slowly  steals  a  silver  flame 
Along  the  letters  of  thy  name. 

And    o'er   the  number    of  thy 
years. 

3.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  2. 
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Appletons  Popular  Science  Month- 
ly  for  March  contains  a  translation  of 
an  address  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Oswald 
on  "  The  Failure  of  Scientific  Materi- 
alism "  in  which  he  affirms  that  the 
theory  based  on  matter  and  force 
should  be  replaced  by  one  resting  on 
energy.  Herbert  Spencer  in  this 
number  contributes  a  chapter  in  his 
series  on  "  Professional  Institutions  " 
dealing  with  the  Painter.  Prof.  M. 
V.  O'Shea  gives  a  thoughtful  treat- 
ment of  "  Educational  Values  "  in 
the  Elementary  School. 

The  editor  of  the  Ladies'  Home 
yoiirnal  contributes  to  the  March 
number  an  interesting  sketch  of 
"  Mary  Anderson  as  She  is  To-Day," 
there  is  also  an  account  of  "  Padere- 
wski's  Daily  Life  "  which  will  be  ap- 
preciated by  his  admirers.  Along 
with  other  special  contributions  the 
usual  departments  and  continued 
fiction  will  be  found  most  readable. 
We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
first  story,  by  Eugene  Field,  which  is 
announced  to  be  the  only  unpublished 
manuscript  left  by  him  and  which  is 
powerful  and  well-written. 

It  is  probable  that  the  majority  of 
Scribners  readers  are  at  present  more 
interested  in  "  Sentimental  Tommy," 
than  in  any  of  the  other  excellent 
work  that  may  be  tound  in  the  March 
number.  It  is  in  many  ways  an  odd 
story,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of 
the  hold  it  takes  upon  the  mind  of 
anyone  reading  it.  The  characters 
have  the  supreme  merit  of  existence 
and  are  not  merely  shadowy  figures. 
Personally  we  have  to  confess  to  a 
passion  for  the  little  sister. 

H.  C.  Bunner  writes  a  story  of 
"  A  Lost  Child "  which  reads  so 
convincingly  that  it  must    have  been 


experienced.  "  The  Little  Field  of 
Peace,"  a  poem  by  C.  G.  D.  Roberts, 
in  which  a  child  appears  again,  is  not 
the  least  touching  of  them  all. 

"  Fontenoy,"  by  Frederick  Dixon, 
an  historical  article  of  unusual  merit, 
which  originally  appeared  in  Temple 
Bar  is  reproduced  in  Littelfs  Living 
Age  of  March  14th. 

The  last  issue  of  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion comes  in  a  very  attractive 
spring  dress  of  blue  and  white.  The 
first  story  is  a  very  pretty  one  forgirL, 
and  it  is  a  harder  thing  than  it  seems 
to  get  a  good  story  for  girls.  Now 
and  then  the  readers  of  the  Compan- 
ion find  modestly  put  forth  for  their 
pleasure  some  strong  and  stirring  tale 
with  the  name  of  Edward  W.  Thomp- 
son at  the  end.  Such  a  story  appears 
in  this  number  of  a  man  and  his  com- 
panions who  were  overtaken  in  the 
region  of  the  Ottawa  by  the  spring 
floods. 

In  the  March  Atlantic  Monthly 
there  is  a  second  installment  of  Mrs. 
Lathrop's  recollections  of  her  father, 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  which  give  a 
stronger  impression  of  the  charm  of 
his  personality  than  we  have  found  in 
any  other  treatment  of  his  life. 
"  Pirate  Gold,"  a  story  in  three  parts, 
by  F.  J.  Stimson,  is  concluded  in  this 
number.  In  artistic  finish  and  pleas- 
ing conception  the  author  has 
achieved  a  marked  success.  Sarah 
Orne  Jewett,  in  the  "  Country  of  the 
Pointed  Firs,"  is  at  her  best.  There 
is  an  able  review  of  the  recently  issued 
volume  of  "  Matthew  Arnold's  Let- 
ters," and  the  usual  comment  on  new 
books. 

The  Youth's  Companion  gives  the 
following  as  the  results  of  calculations 
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of  the  time  necessary  to  stop  ocean 
steamships:     "To  stop  the  Etruria, 
whose  '  displacement '  is  9,680  tons, 
horse  power  14,321  and  speed  20.18 
knots  an  hour,  2  min.  and  47  sec.  are 
required,  and   during  the  process  of 
stopping   the   ship    will  forge  ahead 
2,464  ft.,  which  is  only    176    ft.  less 
than  half  a  mile.     The  United  States 
cruiser,  Columbia,  with  a  displacement 
<^f  7-350  tons,    17.991    horse  power 
and  a  speed  of  22.8   knots,  can  be 
stopped  in    2   min.    and  15  sec,  and 
within  a  space  of  2,147  ft.     The  little 
flyer.    Gushing,    also  of  the   United 
States  navy,   whose  displacement  is 
only    105    tons,    and    horse    power 
1,754,  while  its  speed  is  22.48  knots, 
can  be  stopped  within  a  distance  of 
301  ft.   in    18.4   sec.     In   each  case 
the  vessel  is  supposed  to  be  going  at 
full  speed   and   the  stoppage  is  pro- 
duced by  reversing  the  action  of  the 
propelling  machinery." 

English  Grammar.  By  W.  M. 
Baskervill  and  J.  W.  Sew'ell.  New 
York  :  The  American  Book  Co. 
This  grammar,  from  the  number  and 
excellence  of  its  exercises,  will  be  ot 
great  use  to  teachers  who  are  wise 
enough  to  keep  another  text  book  at 
hand  for  purposes  of  comparison  and 
variety  in  their  work.  It  is  a  well 
prepared  book,  and  though  we  find 
that  Voice  is  somewhat  conservative- 
ly treated,  and  possibly  that  Mood  is 
made  more  difificult  than  it  need,  on 
the  whole  we  can  recommend  it  to 
our  readers  as  a  good  text-book— one 
of  the  very  best  that  we  have  seen. 
It  is  well  printed  and  bound,  and  has 
an  index. 

"  The  Civil  Service  Reader,"  by  T. 
E.  Jacob,  Principal  of  the  Civil 
Service  College,  London.  This 
reader  consists  of  a  number  of 
selections  from  standard  English 
authors  which  the  student  is  to  read 
and  carefully  analyse,  and  afterwards 


use    as    a    foundation    for  essays   in 
composition. 

The  Copp  Clark  Company  have 
recently  issued  Za/^r  American  Poems, 
edited  by  J.  E.  Wetherell,  B.A.  This 
book  is  intended  as  a  companion  to 
Later  Canadian  Poems,  and,  like  it,  is 
to  be  used  for  supplementary  reading 
m  High  Schools  The  authors  are 
well  chosen,  and  include  many  of  the 
better  known  American  poets.  A 
high  standard  is  maintained  through- 
out and  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
careful  study  of  the  various  selections 
will  do  much  toward  fostering  a  true 
ideal  in  political  literature.  At  the 
same  time  it  must  be  confessed  that 
on  the  whole  the  work  of  the  Later 
American  Poets  is  a  little  disappoint- 
ing. There  is  not  that  beauty  and 
originality  in  expression  nor  the  charm 
in  versification  which  might  have  been 
expected,  judging  by  the  poetry  which 
appears  in  current  periodicals.  In- 
teresting portraits  of  some  of  the 
authors  are  given. 

Elements  of  Botany,  by  J.  Y.  Ber- 
gen.  Ginn  and  Company,  Bostoi.. 
The  author  has  prepared  a  text  book, 
from  notes  drawn  up  for  the  teaching 
of  Botany  in  the  Boston  English  High 
School.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  plant 
anatomy  and  physiology.  The  student 
is  encouraged  to  observe  the  modi- 
fications produced  in  plants  by  which 
they  adapt  themselves  to  their  sur- 
roundings rather  than  merely  to  col- 
lect and  catalogue  specimens.  In  a 
second  part  a  brief  key  to  some  of  the 
commoner  orders  of  Phanerogams  is 
given  which  is  adapted  from  the  one 
in  use  in  the  elementary  course  in 
Botany  in  Harvard  University. 

D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.  have  issued 
Le  Getidre  de  Monsieur  Poirier,  by 
Augier  and  Sandeau,  edited  v/ith'  in- 
troduction   dnd  notes  by  Prof.  Wells. 

From   the  American    Book  Com- 
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pany,  New  York,  we  have  received  the 
following  books.  An  Introduction  to 
the  Study  of  American  Literature,  by 
Brander  Matthews.  The  work  of  this 
talented  author  is  tamiliar  to  readers 
of  the  more  literary  of  American 
magazines ;  the  present  volume  is  a 
worthy  presentation  of  its  value.  The 
book  consists  mainly  of  short  and  in- 
teresting lives  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  American  writers,  treated  in  a  way 
that  can  hardly  fail  to  awaken  a  desire 
to  become  better  acquainted  with 
their  productions.  The  edition  is  in 
every  way  an  attractive  one  and  would 
be  useful  as  a  book  of  reference  to 
any  teacher  of  literature. 

In  the  Eclectic  English  Classics 
have  been  issued  "  Paradise  Lost," 
Books  I.  and  II.,  "  Southy's  Life  of 
Nelson,"  and  "  Macbeth  and  Hamlet." 
This  is  an  excellent  school  edition 
with  carefully  prepared  notes,  and 
short  introductions. 

The  Elements  of  Algebra ,  by  Prof. 
Lyman  Hall,  adapted  for  use  in  high 
schools.  This  is  intended  to  intro- 
duce the  study  of  Algebra  but  covers 
more  ground  than  is  usually  found  in 
a  first  book  of  Algebra.  Special  care 
has  been  taken  in  the  preparation  of 
review  questions  and  examples. 

Robinson's  New  Higher  Arithmetic 
— a  modernized  edition  of  a  text 
book  that  has  been  for  many  years 
used  in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States  with  success. 

Elenients  of  Plane  Geometry,  by 
John  MacNie,  edited  by  E.  E.  White. 
This  is  a  carefully  prepared  text  book 
in  which  stress  is  laid  on  the  logical 
bearing  of  the  different  principles  in- 
troduced. Exercises  will  be  found  at 
the  foot  of  each  page  illustrating  the 
points  considered  in  the  various  pro- 
positions. 

Laboratory  Work  in  Chemistry , 
by  Prof  E.  H.  Keiser,  of  Bryn  Mawr. 


By  means  of  a  series  of  experiments 
in  inorganic  chemistry  this  book  is 
intended  to  render  more  effective  the 
work  of  an  instructor  in  a  large  class. 
Along  with  these  are  given  some  de- 
monstrations suitable  for  presenta- 
tion by  one  or  more  before  the  class. 

Elementary  English,  by  R.  C.  Met- 
calf,  Supervisor  of  Schools,  Mass.,  and 
Orville  T.  Bright,    Superintendent  of 
Schools,     Cook    County,     containing 
preparatory  work  in  grammar,  com- 
position and  literature,  and  intended 
as  an  introduction  to  Metcalfs  Eng- 
lish Grammar.     The  plan  is  adopted 
of    teaching    by    means  of    pictures 
which    are   to  be   described  by    the 
children  first  orally  and  then  in    writ- 
ing- 
in  the  Eclectic  School  Readings  has 
been  issued  a   book    entitled   "  Old 
Stories  of  the  East,"  by   James   Bald- 
win.    The  author's  aim    has  been  to 
produce  a  book  that  children  might 
read  with  pleasure  prepared  from  the 
stories  contained   in  various    parts   of 
the  Old   Testament.     Hebrew  names 
are  largely   changed   into    their  Eng- 
lish   equivalents.       Everything     that 
may  tend  to   attract  children   to  the 
presence  of  the    wholesome  and  the 
divine  is  to  be  commended,  and  cer- 
tainly the  book  before  us    is  healthy 
and   charming,   but    the    question    is 
irresistibly  suggested  whether  children 
would    prefer    these    tales     to    their 
originals  which  have  all  the  proof  of 
immortality  that  time  can  give  them. 
It  is  quite  certain  that  we  do  not,  but 
then   it   is    no  longer    a  question   of 
judgment    with  us,  it    was  a  question 
of  birth. 


The  unconscious  needs  of  the  world 
are  all  appeals  and  cries  to  God.  He 
does  not  wait  to  hear  the  voice  of 
conscious  want.  The  mere  vacancy 
is  a  begging  after  fulness ;  the  mere 
darkness  cries  tor  light. 
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THE  MONROE  DOCTRINE. 
By  W.  L.  Robertson,  M.A. 


FOR  some  months  past,  the  world, 
the  Anglo-Saxon  world  at 
least,  has  been  excited  over  the 
revival  and  extension  of  a  doc- 
trine or  theory  which  has  hither- 
to been  considered,  even  by  American 
authorities,  an-  utterly  untenable 
principle  in  International  Law.  This 
doctrine  named  as  you  all  know  after 
James  Monroe,  President  of  the 
United  States  from  18 16  to  1824,  has 
a  history.  It  is  this  history,  together 
with  the  position  of  this  theory  in 
International  Law,  which  I  propose 
to  briefly  discuss.  And  here,  I  may 
say,  I  find  my  task  at  once  easy  and 
difficult — easy,  because  so  much 
has  been  written  on  the  question 
during  the  last  three  months  ;  difficulty 
because  little  or  nothmg  new  can  be 
said  on  the  subject.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  possible  that  some  of  you  may  not 
have  had  the  leisure  or  opportunity  to 
give  the  matter  much  attention,  and 
it  will  be  to  these  that  my  remarks 
will  have  special  application. 

First  as  to  the  Genesis  and  History 
of  this  now  famous  doctrine. 

The  United  States  began  its  career 
as  a  nation  under  circumstances  with 
which  you  are  all  familiar.  The  strug- 
gle with  the  Mother  Country,  and  the 
assistance  given  by  France,  gave  the 
young  Republic  a  strong  bias  against 
England,  and  an  equally  strong  bias 


towards  her  great  enemy,  France. 
French  ideas  of  equality  and  fratern- 
ity among  all  classes  of  men  moulded 
and  permeated  the  opinions  of  early 
American  statesmen,  such  as  Jeffer- 
son, Madison  and  Monroe.  The 
condition  of  Europe  during  the  last 
years  of  the  i8th  century,  was  such 
as  to  give  encouragement  to  those 
who  fondly  hoped  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  masses  from  the  thraldom 
of  monarchical  government.  With 
the  spread  of  the  democratical  prin- 
ciples enunciated  by  the  French  Re- 
publicans all  classes  in  the  United 
States  were  in  sympathy.  To  them, 
it  was  a  compliment  to  the  young 
American  Republic,  and  an  endorsa- 
tion  of  the  stand  the  American  peo- 
ple had  taken  in  throwing  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Mother  Country.  Hence 
we  find  that  a  deep  interest  was  ex- 
cited in  the  United  Sates  in  the  events 
that  crowd  the  pages  of  the  history 
of  Europe  at  this  period.  The 
triumph  of  republican  principles, 
everywhere,  vi'as  for  a  time  confidently 
expected,  and  their  apparent  defeat 
when  Republican  France  became 
the  bond  slave  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  and  when  the  liberties  of 
Europe  were  placed  under  the  iron 
heel  of  the  conqueror  and  tyrant,  left 
a  deep  impression  upon  the  minds  of 
the  Americans. 
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The  downfall  of  Napoleon  in  1815, 
followed  as  it  was  immediately  by  a 
re-arrangement  and  re-organization  of 
Europe,  a  re-organization  in  which 
the  rights  of  the  people  of  Europe 
were  scarcely  considered  by  the 
monarchs  and  statesmen  who  carried 
out  the  "  healing  and  settling,"  was 
another  blow  which  went  to  prove 
that  the  day  for  the  complete  triumph 
of  republican  principles  was  still  far 
removed. 

The  United  States,  then,  seemed 
to  be  the  one  home  of  democracy, 
and  the  preservation  of  this  refuge 
for  oppressed  humanity,  the  first  duty 
of  its  citizens.  Nevertheless,  in  spite 
of  the  interest  taken  by  the  United 
States  in  European  affairs,  it  seems 
to  have  been  the  policy  of  all  the 
early  Presidents  to  occupy  a  position 
of  dignified  neutrality.  It  is  probably 
true  that  in  Ihe  desperate  struggle 
which  England  waged  for  twenty  odd 
years  agaiiist  the  colossal  power  of 
France  and  her  allies,  a  struggle  in 
which  the  very  existence  of  European, 
and  therefore  of  American,  freedom 
was  at  stake,  the  sympathy  of  the 
United  States  was  with  the  enemy  of 
liberty,  and  against  its  most  gallant 
and  staunch  defender.  But  the  share 
the  United  States  took  in  this  struggle 
was  confined  to  sympathy  so  long  as 
her  individual  rights  were  not  in- 
volved. The  war  of  1812,  of  so 
great  interest  to  all  Canadians,  was, 
as  we  all  know,  provoked  by  the  high- 
handed proceedings  of  England  on 
the  seas  towards  American  vessels 
and  seamen.  In  Dr.  Oilman's  life  of 
Monroe,  there  is  a  summary  given  of 
the  attitude  taken  by  the  United 
States  Presidents  prior  to  Monroe, 
with  respect  to  foreign  affairs.  There 
is  not  even  a  hint  of  the  principle 
soon  to  be  known  as  the  "  Monroe 
Doctrine."  There  are,  however, 
several  very  distinct  declarations  from 
Washington,  Adams  (J,),  Jefferson, 
and  Madison,  to  the  effect   that  the 


true  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to 
maintain  a  dignified  neutrality  in  the 
struggles  and  complications  so  fre- 
quently arising  in  European  affairs. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  recognized  that 
the  United  States  has  a  special  set  of 
interests  to  guard,  if  her  dearly  bought 
independence  was  not  to  be  sacrificed. 
This,  however,  was  a  very  different 
attitude  from  that  taken  by  Monroe 
in  his  famous  message  in  1823  ;  while 
Monroe's  position  is  very  far  removed 
from  that  recently  assumed  by  Secre- 
tary Olney  and  President  Cleveland, 
and  endorsed  by  the  United  States 
Congress. 

Let  us  now  review  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  enunciation  of  the 
"Monroe  Doctrine."  The  downfall 
and  permanent  exile  of  Napoleon  in 
1 81 5,  was  followed  by  a  congress  of 
the  great  powers  of  Europe,  to  restore 
or  re-arrange  the  boundaries  of  the 
different  states.  Of  these  great 
powers,  perhaps  no  one  claimed  and 
received  so  much  credit  for  the  de- 
struction of  Napoleon's  supremacy, 
as  Russia.  Russia,  at  this  time,  was 
governed  by  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
a  man  of  curiously  mingled  qualities. 
Just  at  this  time  he  was  much  under 
the  influence  of  one  Madame  Kriid- 
ener,  who  filled  his  mind  with  all 
manner  of  quixotic  and  chivalrous 
ideas.  Of  these,  one  took  a  very 
strong  hold,  and  through  him  found 
expression  in  an  alliance  between  the 
monarchs  of  Russia,  Austria  and 
Prussia,  and  subsequently  of  France, 
to  bring  about  a  golden  age  in  Europe 
— an  age  in  which  the  principles  of 
Christianity  would  be  recognized  and 
practiced.  This  Holy  Alliance,  as  it 
was  called,  bound  the  monarchs 
mentioned  to  "  exercise  their  power 
according  to  the  principles  of  religion, 
justice,  and  humanity;  to  afford  one 
another  on  all  occasions  aid  and  help; 
to  treat  their  subjects  and  soldiers 
with  fraternal  feeling,  and  to  regard 
their  people  as    members  of  a  great 
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Christian  family,  whose  guidance  was 
entrusted  to  them  by  God."  Three 
years  later  a  congress  of  the  five 
great  powers  met  at  Aix-La-Chapelle, 
for  the  purpose  among  other  things  of 
removing  the  army  of  occupation  of 
the  allies  from  French  territory.  But 
an  opportunity  such  as  this  afforded 
was  not  to  be  lost  by  the  Monarchs  of 
Russia,  Austria,  Prussia  and  France. 
England  was  represented  at  this  Con- 
gress by  her  ambassador,  and  through 
him  seems  to  have  given  a  provisional 
assent  to  the  forming  of  an  alliance  of 
the  great  powers  for  the  purpose  of 
repressing  revolutionary  movements 
of  a  popular  character  among  the 
people  of  Europe.  This  new  alliance 
was  not  necessarily  the  outcome  of 
the  Holy  Alliance,  but  it  shewed 
pretty  clearly  what,  under  vague,  mis 
leading  and  high-flown  phrases,  the 
professed  advocates  of  Christian 
Government  meant  when  they  pro- 
posed to  rule  in  accordance  with 
Christian  principles. 

Very  soon  after  this  congress,  a 
practical  illustration  was  given  of  what 
might  be  expected  from  the  Christian 
Majesties  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
Spain  had  in  1812,  during  the  enforced 
absence  of  the  Spanish  King,  obtained 
a  liberal  constitution,  known  as  the 
Constitution  of  Cadiz.  The  return 
of  the  Spanish  King,  after  the  down- 
fall of  Napoleon,  led  to  a  conflict  be- 
tween him  and  his  people,  which 
resulted  in  Spain  adopting  the  Con- 
stitution of  Cadiz,  much  to  the 
chagrin  of  the  royalistic  and  reaction- 
ary elements  of  the  nation.  Naples  and 
Sardinia  both  followed  the  example 
of  Spain,  and  adopted  its  constitu- 
tion. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  was  decided 
ly  alarming  to  the  members  of  the 
Holy  Alliance,  and  in  consequence, 
a  Congress  was  summoned  at  Troppau 
in  Silesia,  in  the  October  of  1820. 
The  powers  held  a  brief  conference 
and  then  rose  to  meet  again  the  same 


year  at  Laybach  in  Styria.  Five 
great  powers  were  represented  by 
kings  or  ambassadors  ;  besides  a  host 
of  minor  rulers,  the  king  of  Naples  in- 
cluded, appeared  to  advance  their 
claims.  All  of  the  great  powers  save 
England  were  resolved  to  crush  out 
the  popular  movements  in  Spain, 
Naples  and  Sardinia.  England  pro- 
tested against  the  policy  of  interfering 
with  the  people  of  Italy  in  their  efforts 
to  obtain  constitutional  government; 
and  the  position  was  all  the  more  re- 
markable because  Britain's  Ministry 
at  that  time  was  well  known  to  be 
anything  but  favorable  to  liberalism 
in  any  form.  But  England's  protest 
was  unavailing,  and  an  Austrian  army 
was  sent  into  Italy  in  1821,  which 
crushed  the  revolutionary  party  in 
Naples  and  Sardinia  after  a  brief 
struggle,  and  restored  all  the  absolut- 
ism, and  along  with  it,  all  the  evils 
of  the  old  regime.  The  sovereigns  of 
Russia,  Austria  and  Prussia  en- 
deavored in  a  circular  to  justify  this 
interference  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  other  states.  They  contended  that 
there  was  a  vast  conspiracy  against  all 
established  power,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  suppress.  The  British 
Government,  while  it  acknowledged  a 
right  of  interference  in  certain  cases, 
denied  that  "this  right  should  receive 
a  general  and  indiscriminate  applica- 
tion to  all  revolutionary  governments." 
The  right  of  interference,  in  other 
words,  was  to  be  the  exception,  not 
the  rule. 

The  royal  conspirators  next  turned 
their  attention  to  Spain,  where  a 
royalist  insurrection  had,  in  182 1, 
broken  out  in  the  north,  in  favor  of 
abolishing  the  free  Constitution  of 
Cadiz.  The  rebels  were  aided  by 
France  from  which  they  drew  both 
supplies  and  men. 

Another  congress  was  called  at 
Verona,  in  1822,  for  the  purpose  of 
interfering  with  an  armed  force  in  the 
affairs  of  Spain.     At  this  congress  the 
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Duke  of  Wellington,  the  British 
env^oy,  expressed  in  strong  terms  the 
decision  of  his  government  not  to 
share  in  the  coercion  of  Spain.  In 
spite  of  this  outspoken  protest,  the 
other  great  powers  resolved  on  inter- 
ference, and  France  was  assigned 
the  task  of  crushing  out  the  budding 
freedom  of  her  long-oppressed  neigh- 
bour. This  congress  of  Verona  did 
more  than  discuss  the  propriety  of 
restoring  absolutism  in  Spain.  It 
agitated  the  desirability  of  bringing 
into  subjection  to  Spanish  authority 
her  colonies  in  South  America,  which 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  Peninsular 
War  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the 
Mother  Country,  and  establish  them- 
selves as  independent  republics. 
France,  it  was  thought,  meditated 
giving  her  aid  to  Spain  to  recover 
these  colonies,  with  a  view  to  her  own 
aggrandizement  in  the  New  World. 
The  danger  to  the  newly  freed 
Spanish  colonies  was  great,  and  the 
extension  of  French  influence  in  the 
New  World  was  a  menace  alike  to 
England  and  the  United  States. 

At  that  time  Mr.  George  Canning 
was  the  leading  spirit  in  British 
Foreign  affairs,  and  he  had  assumed 
an  attitude  of  pronounced  opposition 
to  the  policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance  in 
interfering  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  nations.  Mr.  Canning  recog- 
nized the  necessity  of  preventing  the 
Alliance  from  taking  action  to  coerce 
the  Spanisii  coloniae  ;  but  as  England 
stood  alone  among  the  great  powers 
in  the  policy  of  non-interference. 
Canning  endeavored  to  enlist  the 
support  of  the  United  States.  He 
represented  to  Mr.  Rush,  the  United 
States  Ambassador  in  London,  that 
his  country's  interests  were  likely  to 
be  imperilled  if  the  Holy  Alliance 
should  succeed  in  forcing  the  Spanish 
colonies  to  return  to  their  allegiance 
to  the  mother  country.  At  first  Mr. 
Rush  was  unwilling  to  move  in  the 
direction  indicated  by  Mr.    Canning, 


as  the  policy  of  the  United  States  was 
to  remain  neutral  in  the  conflicts  con- 
tinually arising  among  the  European 
nations.  But  Mr.  Canning  convinced 
him  that  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  were  at  stake  in  the  matter, 
and  Mr.  Rush  then  communicated  to 
his  own  Government  Mr.  Canning's 
proposal  that  the  United  States  should 
enter  its  protest  against  the  Holy 
Alliance  using  force  to  destroy  the 
independence  of  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can Republics. 

James  Monroe,  the  President  at 
this  time,  had  for  his  Secretary  of 
State  and  chief  adviser  in  foreign 
affairs,  John  Quincy  Adams.  The 
subject  of  making  a  formal  declaration 
against  European  interference  against 
Spanish  America,  was  seriously  de- 
bated in  President  Monroe's  Cabinet, 
and  Monroe  was  so  uncertain  as  to 
the  line  of  action  he  should  take  that 
he  consulted  among  others,  Jefferson 
and  Madison,  Ex-Presidents,  and  his 
political  friends.  The  outcome  of 
these  anxious  deliberations  was  the 
"  Monroe  Doctrine,"  which  might 
perhaps  be  better  named  the  "  John 
Quincy  Adams'  Doctrine." 

With  considerable  hesitancy  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Monroe  the  following  pas- 
sage was  put  into  the  Presidential  mes- 
sage, which  was  sent  to  Congress  in  De- 
cember, 1823  :  "  That  we  should  con- 
sider any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
allied  powers  to  extend  their  system 
to  any  part  of  this  hemisphere  as 
dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety. 
With  the  existing  colonies  or  depen- 
dencies of  any  European  power,  we 
have  not  interfered,  and  shall  not 
interfere.  But  with  the  Governments 
who  have  declared  their  independence 
and  maintained  it,  and  whose  inde- 
pendence we  have  on  great  consider- 
ation and  on  just  principles  acknow- 
ledged, we  could  not  view  any  inter- 
position for  the  purpose  of  oppressing 
them  or  controlling  in  any  other  man- 
ner   their   destiny  by   any  European 
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Power,  in  any  other  light  than  as  a 
manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  dis- 
position towards  the  United  States." 
Shortly  afterwards  a  resolution  em- 
bodying these  principles  was  moved 
in  Congress,  but  it  never  came  to  a 
vole.  The  President's  message,  ad- 
ded to  the  firm  stand  taken  by  the 
British  Government,  served  to  pre- 
vent any  action  being  taken  against 
the  independence  of  the  Spanish 
Colonies. 

But  in  the  same  message  occurred 
a  passage  which  is  often  taken  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  "  Monroe  Doctrine;" 
although  it  really  deals  with  a  very 
distinct  matter.  The  Russian  Govern- 
ment had  laid  claim  to  the  control  of 
the  North-VVest  or  Pacific  Coast  of 
North  America,  on  the  ground  of 
prior  discovery  and  occupation.  Both 
Britain  and  the  United  States  were 
interested  in  refusing  recognition  to 
the  Russian  claims,  and  concerted 
action  between  the  two  Anglo-Saxon 
nations  was  equally  to  the  advantage 
of  both.  But  this  harmony  of  action 
was  seriously  impaired  by  President 
Monroe  inserting  in  his  message  the 
following  wholly  indefensible  state- 
ment. "  The  occasion  has  been 
judged  proper  for  asserting  as  a  prin- 
ciple, in  which  the  rights  and  interests 
of  the  United  States  are  involved, 
that  the  American  continents,  by  the 
free  and  independent  condition  which 
they  have  assumed  and  maintain  are 
henceforth  not  to  be  considered  as 
subjects  for  future  colonization  by 
any  European  power."  It  is  quite 
evident  that  this  second  doctrine  has 
no  necessary  connection  with  the  first, 
although  both  occur  in  the  san/e  mes- 
sage and  both  refer  to  the  United 
States  interests.  It  is  certain  that 
while  Mr.  Canning  approved  of  the 
first,  the  real  "  Monroe  Doctrine,"  he 
strongly  objected  to  the  second. 
What  meaning  was  attached  to  the 
"  Monroe  Doctrine  "  by  the  American 
statesman,  who  probably  had  most  to 


do  in  framing  the  famous  message,  is 
shown  by  the  following  extract  from 
a  statement  by  John  Quincy  Adams 
(now  President)  in  1825,  when  refer- 
ring to  a  proposed  congress  of  Ameri- 
can republics  at  Panama  :  ''  An  agree- 
ment between  all  the  parties  repre- 
sented at  the  meeting,  that  each  will 
guard  by  its  ow?t  means  against  the 
establishment  of  any  future  European 
colony  within  its  borders,  may  be 
found  desirable.  This  was  more  than 
two  years  since  announced  by  my 
predecessor  to  the  world  as  a  prin- 
ciple resulting  from  the  emancipation 
of  both  the  American  continents." 
Such  is  the  explanation  furnished  by 
Mr.  Adams  who  was  Mr.  Monroe's 
Secretary  of  State,  and  probably  drew 
up  his  message.  But  it  seems  that 
even  this  mild  and  moderate  view  of 
the  rights  of  the  United  States  failed 
to  receive  the  endorsation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  For  a 
resolution  was  carried  before  that 
body  that  the  United  States  "ought 
not  to  become  parties  to  any  joint 
declaration  for  the  purpose  of  prevent- 
ing the  interference  of  any  of  the 
European  powers  with  their  inde- 
pendence or  form  of  government ;  or 
to  any  compact  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  colonization  upon  the  con- 
tinent of  America."  On  this  subject 
it  is  remarked  by  the  eminent  Ameri- 
can authority  on  International  Law, 
Dr.   Woolsey  : — 

"  On  the  whole  then  (i)  this  policy 
is  not  a  national  one.  The  House  of 
Representatives,  mdeed,  had  no  right 
to  settle  questions  of  policy  or  of  in- 
ternational law.  But  the  Cabinet  had 
as  little.  (2)  The  principle  of  resist- 
ing attempts  to  overthrow  the  liberties 
of  the  Spanish  republics  was  one  of 
most  righteous  self  defense,  and  of 
vital  importance.  But  the  other 
principle  of  prohibiting  European 
colonization  was  vague,  and  if  in- 
tended to  prevent  Russia  from  stretch- 
ing her  borders  on  the  Pacific  further 
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to  the  south,  went  far  beyond  any 
limit  of  interference  that  has  hitherto 
been  set  up.  What  right  had  the 
United  States  to  control  Russia  in 
gaining  territory  on  the  Pacific,  or 
planting  colonies  there,  when  they 
themselves  had  neither  territory  nor 
colony  to  be  endangered  within 
thousands  of  miles." 

In  1848,  when  Mr.  Polk  was  Presi- 
dent, there  was  an  attempt  made  to 
give  the  Monroe  Doctrine  a  new  and 
extended  meaning.  The  Government 
of  Yucatan,  it  was  announced  in  the 
President's  raessage,  had  offered  the 
dominion  over  that  country  to  Great 
Britain,  Spain,  and  the  United  States. 
The  President,  therefore,  urged  Con- 
gress to  take  measures  to  prevent  it 
from  becoming  a  colony  or  a  part  of 
the  territory  of  any  European  nation, 
giving  as  his  reason  the  principle  laid 
down  by  Mr.  Monroe  in  1823.  It  is 
here  worthy  of  notice  that  Mr,  Polk 
confined  his  objections  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  territory  in  North  America 
alone.  But,  whatever  support  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  may  have  received 
from  the  endorsation  of  President 
Polk,  is  largely  negatived  by  the  at- 
titude taken  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  the 
famous  Southern  statesman.  Dis- 
cussing the  President's  message,  he 
declared  that  the  Yucatan  case  was 
very  different  from  that  which  led  to 
Mr.  Monroe's  interference ;  further 
that  the  declarations  of  Mr.  Monroe 
could  not  be  accepted  as  the  settled 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  were 
made  without  any  threats  of  resistance, 

The  principle,  he  said,  that  "  lies  at 
the  bottom  of  the  President's  recom- 
mendation is  that  when  any  power 
on  this  continent  becomes  involved 
in  internal  warfare,  and  the  weaker 
side  chooses  to  make  application  to 
us  for  support,  we  are  bound  to  give 
them  support  for  fear  the  offer  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  country  may  be 
made  to  some  other  power  and 
accepted.       It     goes    infinitely    and 


dangerously .  beyond  Mr.  Monroe's 
declaration.  It  puts  it  in  the  power 
of  other  countries  on  this  continent 
to  make  us  a  party  to  all  their  wars." 

If  then,  the  comparatively  modest 
claims  of  President  Polk  regarding 
the  right  of  the  United  States  to  inter- 
fere in  the  affairs  of  North  American 
States  was  likely  to  lead  to  serious 
international  entanglements,  what 
must  be  thought  of  the  extraordinary 
pretensions  of  Secretary  Olney  and 
President  Cleveland  ? 

Mr.  Calhoun's  contention  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  had  never  been 
accepted  by  the  United  States  as  a 
national  principle,  to  be  enforced,  if 
necessary,  by  a  resort  to  arms,  is 
fully  borne  out  by  the  Clayton-Bul- 
wer  Treaty  of  1850.  By  this  Treaty, 
which  deals  with  the  proposed  con- 
struction of  a  ship  canal  a-^ross  Ceh- 
tral  America,  to  connect  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific,  the  Governments  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
agree  that  neither  will  ever  obtain  or 
maintain  for  itself  any  exclusive  con- 
trol over  the  said  Ship  Canal,  or 
occupy,  or  fortify,  or  colonize,  or 
assume,  or  exercise  any  dominion  over 
Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito 
Coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America, 
etc.  The  whole  of  the  provisions  of 
this  treaty,  for  brevity's  sake,  are  not 
quoted  ;  but  the  tenor  of  them  is  that 
the  United  States  did  not  claim,  nor 
receive,  any  special  jurisdiction  in  the 
affairs  of  Central  America.  In  other 
words  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  not 
recognized  as  a  principle  of  Interna- 
tional Law. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  was  never  accepted  by 
the  United  States  as  a  principle  of 
International  Law  ;  much  less  was  it 
recognized  by  other  nations.  In  fact, 
the  American  authority  already 
quoted,  Woolsey,  does  not  hesitate  to 
condemn  it  in  the  strongest  terms. 
"  To  lay  down,"  says  he,  "  the  princi- 
ple that  the  acquisition  of  territory  on 
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this  continent  by  any  European 
po^er,  cannot  be  allowed  by  the 
United  States,  would  go  far  beyond 
any  measures  dictated  by  the  system 
of  balance  of  power  for  the  rule  of 
self  preservation,  is  not  applicable  in 
our  case ;  we  fear  no  neighbors." 
Doubtless  it  is  true  that  with  growing 
ppwer,  and  we  f-ar,  with  growmg 
arrogance,  the  United  States  has 
become  more  and  more  disposed  to 
interfere  in  the  disputes  that  have 
arisen  between  the  European  States 
and  American  peoples.  The  action 
of  Louis  Napoleon  in  forcing  the 
Republic  of  Mexico  to  accept  for  a 
time  an  Emperor,  was  viewed  wich 
strong  disfavor  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ;  nevertheless  the  form 
of  Government  of  Mexico  was  changed 
without  the  United  Slates  vindicating 
their  so  called  rights  by  an  appeal  to 
arms.  The  same  disposition  to  inter- 
fere, or  give  covert  aid,  has  been 
shown  in  her  dealings  between  Spain 
and  her  revolting  possession,  Cuba. 
But  the  wiser  and  controlling  elements 
in  United  States  politics  have  gener- 
ally been  found  on  the  side  against 
active  interference  in  the  quarrels  be- 
tween European  powers  and  American 
States.  Lord  Salisbury,  then,  when 
he  repudiated  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
as  a  principle  of  International  Law, 
was  simply  expressing  a  fact  that,  as 
I  have  shown,  is  fully  recognized  by 
the  best  American  authorities,  not  to 
mention  the  opinion  of  standard 
European  writers. 

But  the  recent  claims  advanced  by 
the  LTnited  States  are  far  in  advance 
of  anything  ever  propounded  by 
Monroe  or  Polk.  Britain  is  not  seek- 
ing to  force  her  system  of  government 
on  any  American  State  ;  she  is  not 
seekmg  to  establish  new  colonies  on 
any  part  of  this  continent ;  she  is  not 
even  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  any 
North  American  people.  On  what 
ground,  then,  can  President  Cleve- 
land invoke  the  Monroe  Doctrine   as 


a  justification  for  his  interference  with 
the  boundary  dispute  in  South 
America?  At  first  sight  the  ground 
is  not  apparent  ;  nor  is  it  possible 
after  the  closest  investigation  to  say 
that  it  is  well  taken.  But  there  is  by 
a  forced  construction  of  the  doctrine, 
a  relation  between  the  present  circum- 
stances in  Venezuela,  and  that  under 
which  Monroe  thought  interference 
justifiable.  Britain  claims  certain 
territory  which  Venezuela  asserts  be- 
longs to  her.  From  the  standpoint  of 
President  Cleveland,  Britain's  strength 
enables  her  to  put  forth  unreasonable 
and  fictitious  claims,  which  she  can 
enforce  regardless  of  all  right  and 
justice.  By  such  a  line  of  action  a 
weak  nation  like  Venezuela  might  be 
robbed  of  much  of  her  territory,  and 
the  possessions  of  Britain  correspond- 
ingly increased.  What  Britain  is 
doing,  or  proposes  to  do,  may  be 
done  by  France  or  Spain,  and  thus 
under  cover  of  a  mere  dispute  over 
boundary  lines  European  influence  in 
America  might  be  indefinitely  ex- 
tended. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  argue  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine ;  that  has  been  done  so  well 
in  Lord  Salisbury's  reply,  in  Prof. 
Shortt's  excellent  paper  recently  pub- 
lished, and  in  Hon  David  Mills'  ad- 
mirable and  almost  exhaustive  article 
in  the  Canadian  Magazine  for  Feb- 
ruary, that  I  may  stand  excused. 
But  one  is  surprised  at  the  attitude 
taken  by  a  portion  of  the  British  press 
and  by  some  of  the  British  publicists 
regarding  this  Monroe  Doctrine,  arid 
the  recent  American  claims  based 
thereon.  To  the  Canadian  who  has 
studied  the  history  of  the  relations  at 
various  times  of  the  United  States  to 
Great  Britain  and  Canada,  it  is  be- 
wildering to  find  that  a  powerful  ele- 
ment in  British  politics  still  persists 
in  closing  its  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
hostility  towards  England,  veiled  or 
unveiled,  has  been  the  attitude  of  our 
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neighbors  since  the  Revolution  end- 
ing in  1783.  The  attempts  made  in 
many  quarters  to  prove  that  American 
sentiment  is  friendly  to  England,  and 
that  "  blood  is  thicker  than  water" 
in  this  case  as  in  others,  while  entire- 
ly honorable  to  the  individuals  and 
associations  engaged  in  the  pleasant 
work  of  reconciliation  are  based  on  a 
radically  false  view  of  what  both  the 
history  of  the  past,  and  the  experience 
of  the  present  teaches.  The  "  Mon- 
roe Doctrine"  in  its  modern  form  is 
simply  an  expression  of  the  hostility 
of  the  majority  of  the  United  States 
people  to  England  and  her  American 
colonies  For  the  Mother  Country  to 
yield  to  her  monstrous  claims  at  this 
time  may  secure  a  temporary  peace, 
and  may  gratify  that  powerful  class  in 
Britain  whose  commercial  and  finan- 
cial interests  are  so  closely  interwoven 
with    those    of    the    United    States. 


But  the  cessation  of  American  insults 
and  threats  of  war  would  be  bought 
at  the  very  dear  price  of  Britain's  dis- 
honor, without  securing  what  all  must 
ardently  desire,  the  establishment  of 
permanently  good  relations  between 
the  two  great  English  nations  of  the 
globe.  While  all  who  reflect  on  the 
horrors  of  war,  must  shrink  from  the 
very  thought  of  a  conflict  between 
nations  so  closely  bound  together  by 
common  interests,  nevertheless,  Cana- 
dians at  least  must  feel  that  a  policy 
of  resolute  and  calm  resistance  to  all 
claims  based  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
is  the  policy  which  will  best  secure 
!  the  interests  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  at  the  same  time  put  a  stop  to 
that  spirit  of  perpelual  and  insolent 
aggression  which  unfortunately  is 
cultivated  in  the  United  States  in  the 
joint  interests  of  patriotism  and  party 
politics. 


OUR  RURAL  SCHOOLS,  THEIR  PRESENT  STATUS  :  HOW  CAN 

THEY  BE  IMPROVED? 


By  John  Ball  Dow,  B.A.,  Barrister,   etc.,   Whitby. 


IN  considering  the  rural  schools,  it 
is  my  purpose  to  confine  myself 
strictly  to  the  point  of  view  of  a  trus- 
tee and  to  carefully  abstain  from 
trespassing  upon  the  proper  domain 
of  the  teacher. 

Since  the  formation  of  the  Ontario 
Educational  Association,  a  great  deal 
of  attention  has  been  given  to  the 
consideration  of  matters  relating  to 
our  public  schools.  Legitimate  criti- 
cism has  not  been  unrecognized  in 
recent  legislation.  It  may  safely  be 
claimed  that  most  of  the  defects 
which  have  been  alleged  to  exist  in 
the  public  schools  generally,  are  to  be 
found  in  a  more  aggravated  form  in 
the  rural  schools.     In  our  admirable 


system  of  education,  the  rural  schools 
are,  probably,  the  weakest  and  most 
neglected  part.  This  should  not  be 
so.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  its 
system  of  parish  schools  was  the 
foundation  stone  of  Scotland's  great- 
ness, the  secret  of  the  successes  and 
triumphs  of  her  sons.  That  system, 
inaugurated  by  John  Knox,  still  re- 
tains very  many  of  its  original  features. 
Principal  Grant  in  a  recent  paper  on 
the  "Schools  of  Scotland"  says: 
"  In  several  respects  the  Scottish 
system  differs  from  ours,  (i)  The  old 
practice  of  appointing  the  teacher 
'  for  life  or  fault '  is  still  largely  fol- 
lowed. Consequently  instead  of  hav- 
ing young  boys  and  girls  teaching  for 
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six  months  and  replaced,  perhaps 
after  a  considerable  interval,  by  suc- 
cessors of  the  same  kind,  as  is  too 
often  the  case  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  Scotland  has  had  for 
generations  teachers  of  the  type  of 
'  Domsie '  whose  character  has  been 
so  lovingly  sketched  by  Ian  Maclaren. 
(2)  Far  from  having  any  of  the  dread 
of  over-lapping  which  seems  to  exist 
in  our  system,  boys  in  the  majority  of 
parish  schools  can  be  prepared  for 
the  Universities  without  the  necessity 
of  going  away  from  home  to  a  high 
school.  Scotland  is  thus  more  demo- 
cratic in  spirit  than  Ontario.  For  it 
costs  about  as  much  for  a  boy  to 
leave  home  and  attend  a  high  school, 
as  it  costs  him  when  grown  up  to 
attend  the  University,  and  this  cost 
dooms  great  numbers  of  clever  boys 
to  the  limit  of  the  '  three  R's.'  Our 
poor  boys  have  thus  less  chance  of 
getting  a  University  education  than 
Scottish  boys  of  the   same  class." 

I  do  not  advocate  the  "  life  or 
fault  "  engagement  nor  the  prepara- 
tion of  boys  for  the  University  in  the 
rural  schools,  and  I  disapprove  of  so 
framing  the  system  as  to  draw  our 
youth  away  from  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial pursuits,  but  I  would  rejoice 
to  see  teachers  of  the  highest  scholas- 
tic a  tainments  and  broadest  culture 
of  the  type  of  "  Domsie  "  abounding 
in  our  rural  schools.  Such,  I  believe, 
is  the  goal  at  which  the  Hon.  the 
Minister  of  Education  aims.  In 
order  to  get  at  the  facts  necessary 
to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  upon 
the  subject  under  discussion,  it 
occurred  to  me  that  of  all  men  the 
Inspectors  of  public  schools  through- 
out the  Province  could  best  point  out 
the  defects  (if  any)  of  our  rural 
schools,  and  suggest  appropriate 
remedies  for  such  defects.  Questions 
were  submitted  for  their  considera- 
tion, and  I  now  take  the  opportunity 
of  thanking  the  inspectors  for  the 
very  great   courtesy,    kindness,  care 


and  patience  which  they  have  shown 
in  answering  those  questions.  Forty- 
five  out  of  sixty  Rural  Inspectors 
have  returned  very  full  answers. 

(The  questions  and  a  summary  of 
the  answers  will  be  given  in  a  sub- 
sequent numbers.) 

Keeping,  then,  within  the  scope  of 
my  mquiry,  it  would  appear  from  the 
answers  given  that  the  chief  defects 
in  these  schools  are  : 

(i)  Youth,  inexperience,  insuf- 
ficient scholarship  and  frequent 
changes  of  teachers. 

(2)  lUiberalily  of  trustees  and  rate- 
payers, and  consequent  inadequate 
maintenance  of  the  schools,  and  re- 
numeration  of  teachers. 

While  these  defects  continue  to  exist 
it  is  idle  to  expect  satisfactory  results. 

The  remedies  which  I  beg  respect- 
fully to  suggest,  are  : 

(i)  Abolition  of  third  class  certifi- 
cates at  a  date  in  the  near  future,  to 
be  fixed  in  advance. 

{2)  Increased  legislative  aid,  the 
formation  of  Township  instead  of  Sec- 
tion Boards  of  Trustees,  and  the 
levying  of  a  uniform  rate  over  the 
Township. 

(3)  Enlargment  of  sections,  where 
possible,  so  as  to  have  graded  schools, 
and  erection  of  teachers'  residences, 
to  encourage  permanency  in  the 
teaching  profession. 

As  to  the  first  proposed  remedy,  it 
seems  useless  to  limit  the  duration  of 
third  class  certificates,  as  year  by 
year  the  fresh  supply  exceeds,  and  as 
long  as  these  certificates  are  granted 
will  continue  to  exceed,  the  lapses. 
According  to  the  Minister's  report  for 
1895,  there  are  already  two  hundred 
and  sixty-two  first  and  3,184  second 
class  teachers  in  the  Province,  the 
number  of  public  schools  being  5,649. 
A  sufficient  number  of  second  class 
teachers  would  quickly  be  obtained  if 
their  prospects  were  improved  by 
removing  the  competition  they  now 
meet  from  third  class  teachers. 
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As  to  the  second :  Township 
Boards  having  larger  and  more  im- 
portant duties  under  their  charge,  a 
better  class  of  men  would  seek  ap- 
pointment as  trustees,  resulting   in — 

(rt)  Greater  liberality  and  breadth 
of  view  on  the  part  of  trustees.  It  is 
noticeable  with  regard  to  our  Munici- 
pal and  Legislative  bodies  that  the 
smaller  their  powers  and  functions, 
the  more  narrow,  illiberal 
is  the  exercise  of  them, 
characteristic  holds  good 
with  respect  to  School  Boards. 

(h)  Less  directness  in  the  mode  of 
taxation.  (Members  of  Section 
Boards  can  count  up  to  a  cent  what 
they  will  have  to  pay  out  of  their  own 
pockets  when  engaging  a  teacher.) 

{c)  A  desire  on  the  part  of  sections 
to  get  full  value  from  the  uniform 
township  rate. 

{d)  Employment  of  better  teachers 
at  more  remunerative  salaries. 

As  to  the  third  : 

Better  work  appears  to  be  done  in 
graded  schools,  and  in  the  older  parts 
of  the  Province  distance  from  school 
is  not  now  so  great  an  objection  as 
formerly,  while  a  better  school  is  a 
sufficient  set  off  to  any  inconvenience 
of  distance. 

How  can  more  permanency  in  the 
teaching  profession  be  obtained  more 
readily  than  by  creeling  teachers'  resi- 
dences? It  may  be  worthy  of  notice 
that  provision  for  a  teacher's  residence 
was  originally  ins,erted  in  the  Public 
Schools  Act,  but  has  been  omitted  in 


recent  legislation.  It  is  still  retained 
in  the  High  Schools  Act.  If  desir- 
able in  localities  having  high  schools 
where  residences  are  easily  got,  it  is 
surely  more  needful  in  rural  parts 
where  thev  are  not  to  be  had.  Be- 
sides  the  public  can  afford  to  erect 
residences  and  would  receive  a  fair 
return  for  the  outlay,  while  to  the 
teacher  it  might,  and  probably  would, 
be  impossible  to  do  so. 

In  the  hands  of  teachers  holding 
nothing  less  than  second  class 
professional  certificates  receiving 
salaries  sufficient  to  induce  them 
to  follow  teaching  as  a  life  calling, 
governed  by  Township  Boards  com- 
posed of  trustees  having  a  true  esti- 
mate of  the  value  of  education,  our 
rural  schools  should  accomplish  the 
work  that  is  properly  theirs  to  do,  and 
the  sons  and  daughters  of  our  farmers 
could  obtain  at  their  own  doors  all 
the  education  that  is  required  by  those 
not  seeking  a  profession,  and  thus 
avoid  the  necessity  of  leaving  home 
to  attend  a  high  school.  The  "  Pub- 
lic School  Leaving  Examination  " 
and  the  "  Continuation  Classes  "  are 
important  steps  in  advancing  the 
status  of  the  rural  schools  but  raising 
the  standard  of  qualification  of  the 
teachers,  improving  the  conditions  of 
their  employment  and  amending  the 
system  of  control  and  maintenance  of 
these  schools  in  the  directions  above 
pointed  out,  are  their  necessary  and 
logical  accompaniments. 

Aoril  8th,  i8q6. 


THE  SCHOOLMASTER'S  TEST. 


THE  question  "  What  is  the  test  by 
which  a  schoolmaster  is  com- 
monly tried?"  is  one  of  considerable 
importance.  Its  answer  will  practi- 
cally be  a  measure  ot  the  function 
that   the   public  expects   the  school- 


master to  discharge ;    and    according      And  speaking    broadly  it  may  be    as 


to  the  nature  of  that  function  will  the 
status  of  the  schoolmaster  in  society 
be  regulated, — respected  and  main- 
tained at  a  high  level  of  efficiency  if 
the  function  be  high,  disregarded  and 
allowed   to  deteriorate  if  it    be  low. 
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serted  that  the  measure  of  esteem 
that  the  public  in  general  accords  to 
the  profession  of  teaching  is  a  fair 
test  of  its  own  stage  of  progress  and 
capacity  for  progress.  For  no  self- 
conscious  society  can  ever  progress 
unless  it  creates  those  conditions  that 
will  not  only  secure  whatever  has  been 
achieved  in  previous  generations  and 
is  being  achieved  in  the  current 
generation,  but  also  ensure  the 
achievement  of  further  social  good  in 
the  appropriate  manner  and  in  the 
appropriate  directions  by  coming 
generations.  In  adjusting  social  ar- 
rangements therefore  the  leaders  of 
€very  community  should,  so  far  as 
social  arrangements  lie  within  their 
power,  see  that  the  rising  generation 
is  so  brought  up  that  it  can  take  up 
and  carry  on  the  work  of  advancing 
the  community  with  effect  and  with- 
out blundering.  Every  community, 
having  its  own  particular  constitution 
and  its  own  particular  atmosphere  of 
beliefs,  customs,  memories,  hopes  and 
struggles,  and  handing  down  to  its 
successors  that  constitution  and  that 
atmosphere,  does  in  large  measure 
supply  this  bringing-up.  But  this 
bringing-up  being  undesigned  and 
unregulated,  must  necessarily  be  hap- 
hazard, uncertain,  and  of  various  de- 
grees of  efficacy.  A  more  thorough, 
systematic,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
uniform  agency  for  the  rearing-up  of 
youth  is  quite  essential.  Such  an 
agency  is  to  be  found  in  the  profession 
to  which  we  belong.  Thus  regarded, 
the  schoolmaster  is  a  factor,  by  no 
means  unimportant,  of  the  progress 
of  his  community,  a  colleague  there- 
fore of  all  those  that  may  be  engaged 
in  the  work  of  social,  political,  and 
other  reform.  In  the  vast  army  of 
people  marching  forward,  he  is  no 
mere  camp-follower,  but  the  very 
mainstay  and  support  of  the  whole, 
supplying  competent  and  well-trained 
soldiers  in  the  place  of  those  that 
must    necessarily    succumb     in     the 


struggle,  and  thus  giving  at  every 
stage  in  a  truer  sense  than  even  the 
doctor  or  surgeon  fresh  life  and  fresh 
strength. 

The  above  considerations,  which 
sound  mere  platitudes  in  the  saying, 
are,  however,  so  grossly  neglected  in 
practice  even  by  the  men  of  light  and 
leading  that  I  have  considered  it  well 
to  preface  my  paper  with  them.  For 
it  is  only  when  the  high  calling  of  the 
schoolmaster  is  clearly  and  earnestly 
recognised  that  the  public  will  insist 
upon  a  high  standard  of  efficiency 
and  a  severe  test  of  fitness  for  the 
profession  of  teaching.  Now  what  is 
the  test  by  which  we  are  commonly 
tried  by  our  public  ? 

The  manager  of  an  institution, 
when  he  wants  a  master,  inquires 
whether  the  candidate  has  been  a 
"successful  teacher"  before,  the 
expression  "  successful  teacher " 
meaning  only  one  that  has  produced 
a  certain  standard  percentage  of 
pasnes  in  the  subjects  that  he  has 
taught.  When  a  teacher  applies  for 
a  place  or  for  promotion,  he  lays 
some  stress  upon  his  University 
honours,  if  he  has  any,  and  more 
stress  upon  the  length  of  his  experi- 
ence as  teacher  :  but  the  circumstance 
of  which  he  is  most  proud,  and  which 
he  puts  forward  as  his  best  claim  to 
recognition,  is  the  results  of  public 
examinations  for  which  year  after 
year  he  has  been  responsible.  To 
carry  conviction  home  to  the  mind  of 
the  manager,  the  applicant  often 
appends  a  formidable  tabular  state- 
ment showing  the  year,  the  subjects 
taught  by  him,  the  number  sent  up, 
the  number  of  passes,  the  number  of 
passes  in  the  first  class,  etc.,  etc. 
Tne  Inspector,  who  finds  it  impossible 
to  devote  more  than  a  few  hours  to 
the  inspection  of  every  school,  and 
who  is  therefore  hard  put  to  it  to 
find  some  tangible  measure  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  school  and  its  staff, 
fastens    upon    the    results    of  public 
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examinations  and  writes  '  up  '  or 
writes  '  down '  according  as  he  con- 
siders them  creditable  or  discredit- 
able. The  Director,  who  can  look 
only  through  the  eyes,  and  hear  only 
through  the  ears,  of  his  Inspectors, 
reviews  the  work  of  each  school  in 
the  same  terms.  As  for  the  public 
we  have  only  to  remember  that  boys 
flock  in  the  largest  numbers  to  the 
schools  that  have  produced  the  best 
results  in  the  recent  examinations  to 
convince  ourselves  that  its  notion  of 
a  successful  schoolmaster  is  not  far 
different.  To  conclude,  nearly  all 
people  interested  in  education, — the 
manager,  the  teacher  himself,  the  In- 
spector, the  Director,  the  pupil,  and 
the  parent — are  agreed  in  regarding 
Examination-results  as  the  only  suit- 
able test  of  a  schoolmaster. 

I  shall  presently  urge  that  this  test 
is  by  no  means  consonant  with  the 
high  calling  previously  mentioned. 
Before  doing  so,  I  desire  to  make  it 
clear  that,  even  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  is 
an  extremely  inaccurate  and  untrust- 
worthy test.  The  great  fallacy  under- 
lying it  is  that  the  teacher  is  con- 
sidered solely  responsible  for  the 
results  of  public  examinations,  and 
must  exclusively  enjoy  the  credit  and 
exclusively  suffer  the  discredit,  of 
them.  Now  there  are  at  least  three 
factors  concerned  in  the  production 
of  these  results,  the  teacher,  the 
pupils,  and  the  examiners.  Taking 
ing  the  last  factor  first,  it  is  readily 
seen  that  they  introduce  into  the 
calculation  of  the  final  product  a  very 
uncertain  element,  consisting  in  a 
more  or  less  sudden  and  considerable 
variation  of  the  standard  of  the  ques- 
tions, and  in  greater  or  less  strictness 
in  the  valuation  of  the  answers.  One 
is  tempted  to  add  in  this  connection 
that  Professors  in  First-Grade  Col- 
leges, who  mostly  draw  up  our  ques- 
tion-papers, being  absolutely  ignorant 
of  the  actual  average  attainments  of 
High  school  classes,  seldom   hit   off 


the  right  standard,  but  err  consider- 
ably one  way  or  the  other,  thus  caus- 
ing an  amount   of  fluctuation    in  the 
results,  which  only  the   teacher   tuUy 
realises,  as  he  is  compelled  to    watch 
with  anxious  minuteness  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  examination-standard  year 
after  year,  because  all  the  same  he  is 
made  responsible.     The  force  of  this 
remark  is  amply  attested  by  the  alarm- 
ingly large  number  of  failures    in  the 
single  subject  of  Science  in  the  Matri- 
culation Examination  during  the  last 
two  years.     Coming  now  to  pupils,  it 
is  self-evident  that,  being   the  direct 
agents  engaged  in    the  examinations, 
they  are    far  the  most  potent  of  the 
causes  that   determine  the   nature  of 
the  results.     How  liable    to  fluctua- 
tions of  greater  or  less  intensity  their 
influence    must    be,    can    be    easily 
realised    by    remembering    that    the 
general  attainments  of  pupils  present-, 
ed  for  examinations  vary  considerably 
from  year  to   year  according   to  the 
class  or  community  from    which  they 
are  mostly   drawn,  their   average  fit- 
ness for  the  studies  they  entered  upon 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  dis- 
cipline to  which  they  may  have  been 
accustomed,    their    earnestness,   and 
general  teachableness.     If  a  certain 
number  of  pupils  pass  in  the  first  class, 
it  does  not   follow  of  necessity  that 
the  teacher  has   taught  them  admir- 
ably.    It    must  be  carried  rather  to 
the  credit  of  the    pupils  themselves. 
Without  doubt  much  depends  on  the 
teacher.      The  average  student   can 
no  more  pass  his    examination  with- 
out help   Irom  the  teacher  than  the 
teacher  can  turn  out  good  results  with 
a  lot  of  numskulls.     The    point  here 
insisted  on  is  that  it  will  be  unsafe  to 
argue  in  every  case  that   good  results 
indicate  great  capacity  in  the  teacher, 
or  bad  results,  his  deficiency  therein. 
Other  evidence  has  to  betaken  before 
a  just  verdict  can  be  pronounced. 

Nobody  knows  this  better  than  the 
teacher.     If  he  is  young  and  has  yet 
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to  make  a  reputation,  he  welcomes 
nothing  so  much  as  a  "  good  set "  of 
pupils  and  dreads  nothing  so  much 
as  a  "  bad  set."  He  knows  that  the 
one  will  bring  him  credit  as  surely  as 
the  other  will  bring  discredit,  though 
in  his  heart  he  fully  believes  that,  as  he 
himself  undergoes  no  change,  he  is 
not  justly  entitled  to  either.  Why 
then  does  every  master  in  recounting 
his  qualifications  lay  stress  upon  the 
excellent  results  he  has  turned  out 
for  such-and  such  a  number  of  years  ? 
For  my  own  part  this  can  do  nothing 
more  than  create  a  general  presump- 
tion in  his  favour  ;  but  if  it  is  offered 
as  a  piece  of  conclusive  evidence,  I 
must  put  down  the  teacher  either  for 
a  very  ignorant  man  or  for  a  sort  of 
hypocrite  who  takes  more  than  he 
knows  to  be  his  due.  Such  hypocrisy 
would  be  altogether  without  pallia- 
tion were  it  not  that  he  often  receives 
unjust  condemnation  for  bad  results. 
Having  thus  argued  that  this  ex- 
amination-results-test is  by  itself 
insufficient,  inaccurate,  and  untrust- 
worthy even  with  respect  to  mere 
teaching  power,  I  shall  next  proceed 
to  consider  how  singularly  inadequate 
it  is  for  the  high  calling  of  the  school- 
master. And  first  let  me  consider 
him  as  a  mere  instructor.  Every 
teacher  that  has  not  allowed  the 
monotonous  routine  of  his  life  to 
swallow  up  his  sense  of  utility  and 
proportion  will  acknowledge  that  he 
is  under  an  irresistible  temptation  to 
impart,  not  such  knowledge  and  in 
such  manner,  as  will  be  truly  useful 
and  educative,  but  such  knowledge 
and  in  such  manner  as  will  make  most 
show  and  tell  best  in  public  examina- 
tions. Take  for  instance  the  subject 
of  English  in  high  schools.  Those 
that  teach  English  to  F.  A.  classes 
must  know  how  ill-equipped  with 
sound  knowledge  of  English  most 
pupils  are  when  entering  college. 
This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  con- 
sidering   that    in    the    Matriculation 


class  no  Textbook  written  in  good 
English  is  taught  earnestly  and  ex- 
amined upon  along  with  other  sub- 
jects. Meiklejohn's  Grammar  and 
Sheppard's  General  English  are  now 
the  main  study  of  pupils.  If  they 
want  any  extra  books — they  go  to  K. 
Subrahmanya  Aiyar's  Hand-book  of 
English,  Murison  and  Adam's  Com- 
position, and  Walton's  Synthesis. 
No  questions  are  asked  at  the  Ma- 
triculation that  cannot  be  answered 
by  one  that  has  worked  at  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  the  exercises  given  in  these 
books.  So  it  happens  that  to  some 
extent  in  the  fourth  and  in  the  fifth 
form,  and  to  a  very  large  extent  in 
the  sixth,  pupils  are  kept  occupied 
with  any  amount  of  ingenious  mani- 
pulation of  forms  of  sentences,  chang- 
ing the  Active  into  the  Passive  voice, 
the  Simple  into  the  Complex  kind  of 
Sentence,  the  Direct  into  the  Indirect 
form  of  narration,  etc.,  etc.  Now 
every  one  that  has  had  experience  of 
this  will  grant  how  fatally  easy  such 
exercises  become  after  a  certain 
amount  of  drilling,  how  in  fact  they 
can  be  performed  mechanically  even 
upon  sentences  whose  meaning  the 
candidate  does  not  at  all  understand. 
Thus  the  sense  of  a  passage  is  rarely 
thought  of  by  the  pupil  who  confines 
himself  to  its  external  form,  and  is 
absorbed  in  finding  out  what  mechani- 
cal rules  he  has  to  apply  in  particular 
cases.  But  supposing  this  divorce  of 
sense  and  form  did  not  come  about, 
and  the  teacher  took  care  always  to 
make  the  meaning  plain  before  be- 
ginning to  teach  tricks  to  the  form, 
even  then  the  separate  passages 
selected  for  these  exercises  will  be 
haphazard,  discontinuous,  and  abso- 
lutely valueless  as  a  means  of  creating 
ideas  or  stimulating  thought.  Noth- 
ing like  teaching  a  large  quantity  of 
good  prose  and  good  poetry.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  teach  all  the  grammati- 
cal involutions  and  evolutions  in  the 
world  in  reference  to  that  prose   and 
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poetry  ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that,  other  things  being  equal,  greater 
reading  means  greater  knowledge, 
greater  command  of  language,  and 
greater  culture.  But  the  University 
having  abolished  Text  books,  pupils 
and,  I  grieve  to  say,  too  many  teachers 
neglect  it.  It  was  only  the  other  day 
that  a  certain  student  asked  me  in 
open  class,  "  Why  do  you  bother  us 
with  this  Text  book,  Sir,  while  we 
have  none  for  the  examination  ?" 
and  I  dare  say  there  was  many 
another  ihat  thought  like  him  but  had 
not  the  pluck  to  second  him.  It  is 
no  doubt  with  difficulty  that  students 
can  be  driven  to  the  study  of  any 
books  other  than  General  English 
Manuals  and  Hand-books  :  and  most 
teachers  shrink  from  that  difficulty, 
partly  because  they  fear  to  stretch 
their  discipline  too  far,  partly  also 
because  Text-book-teaching  is  so 
much  more  taxing  to  themselves  than 
General  EngUsh  work.  Again, 
several  most  important  branches  of 
English  teaching  are  absolutely 
neglected,  because  they  are  such  as 
the  University  cannot  possibly 
examine, — speaking,  reading,  and 
recitation.  Reading  particularly  suf- 
fers to  a  most  shameful  extent  in  the 
High  School  classes,  and  when  in  the 
Senior  College  classes,  the  scholar 
discovers  that  his  pronunciation  is 
outrageous,  he  finds  it  too  late  to  be- 
gin to  learn,  and  resigns  himself  to 
the  most  irritating  singsong  mono- 
tone, which  in  all  probability  he  has 
modelled  on  that  of  some  one  of  his 
junior  masters. 

English,  however,  is  not  the  only 
subject  to  the  teaching  of  which  this 
University-Examination-test  is  dis- 
astrous ;  History  and  Geography, 
Science,  the  Optional  Languages,  all 
are  affected  by  it  in  the  same  manner, 
But  though  this  topic  is  so  tempting. 
I  must  now  hasten  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  greatest  evil  wrought  by 
this  test. 


This  is  the  great  falling-off  of  the 
average  teacher  from  his  ideal.  Ex- 
tremely few  masters  are  now  capable 
of  performing  their  high  function, — 
fashioning  men,  by  the  influence  of 
example  no  less  than  by  precept  and 
guidance,  fitted  to  take  their  place  in 
their  time  as  useful  members  of  a  pro- 
gressive community.  Extremely  few 
indeed  are  able  to  bring  their 
personal  influence  to  bear  upon  their 
pupils,  to  mould  their  character, 
guide  their  temper,  or  direct  their 
conduct.  This  aspect  of  the  teacher's 
function  is  forgotten,  he  is  not  ex- 
pected to  do  anything  in  that  line. 
He  is  regarded  and  tested  as  a  mere 
supplier  of  information  ;  no,  even  that 
requires  a  modification, — as  a  supplier 
of  such  information  as  will  bear  the 
greatest  quantity  of  fruit  in  the 
University-Examination.  For  be  it 
remembered  this  information -seed  is 
not  sown  by  the  teacher  in  the  pupils' 
mind  to  take  root  there  and  grow  into 
his  nature  and  bear  good  fruit  in  the 
fulness  of  time  :  but  the  pupils  receive 
it  and  hold  it  in  a  sort  of  mechanical 
suspension  on  the  surface  of  their 
memory  until  the  proper  Examina- 
tion-season arrives,  when  they  trans- 
mit it  more  or  less  disfigured  by 
means  of  a  steel  implement  on  to  a 
white  paper  soil,  and  water  it  plenti- 
fully with  a  dirty  black  liquid,  and 
then  await  the  '  result '  with  feverish 
anxiety  :  and  lo  !  in  about  a  couple  of 
months  comes  out  the  fruit  in  the 
shape  of  another  white  paper  dotted 
over  with  the  same  black  liquid,  and 
bearing  likewise  a  black  ring  to 
give  it  the  taste  of  authority,  and  these 
earnest  young  folk  hug  it  to  their 
bosoms,  and  thank  God  for  the  price- 
less treasure.  This  is  the  kind  of 
work  we  are  doing  year  in  and  year 
out  in  our  schools,  and  we  have  time 
for  nothing  else.  Our  personality  and 
the  pupils'  have  thus  no  intimate 
intercourse  ;  they  have  only  a  single 
point  of  contact,  and,  ai  if  jealous  of 
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that  single  point,  the  University 
comes  in  there  to  restrict  all  freedom 
of  movement  and  interaction.  Off 
that  single  point,  we  diverge  hopeless- 
ly never  to  meet  again  through  the 
ends  of  the  world.  Thus  it  has  come 
about  that  no  manager  of  a  school, 
when  he  is  about  to  appoint  a  master 
to  his  school,  inquires,  "  What  is  the 
character  of  this  man  ?  Will  he  set 
a  good  example  to  my  boys  ?  Will 
he  lead  them  aright?"  On  the  con- 
trary, I  have  heard  it  said  by  people 
who  ought  to  know  better,  "  Where  is 
the  harm  in  appointing  Mr.  So-and- 
So  ?  True,  he  is  not  always  sober  or 
steady ;  once  or  twice  he  has  nearly 
got  put  into  prison  :  but  what  does  it 
matter  ?  He  will  teach  none  the 
worse  for  that,  and  his  results  at  the 


examinations  will  be  far  better  than 
those  of  the  saintliest  teacher  you 
may  mention."  I  generally  have  no 
reply  for  such  reasoning,  it  fills  my 
mind  with  despair.  The  difference 
seems  to  be  too  much  at  the  very 
root  to  be  easily  settled  by  argument. 
Besides  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that 
I  am  not  in  a  hopeless  minority  ;  for 
are  there  not  at  present  too  many  in 
the  ranks  of  our  profession  that  have 
no  business  there?  In  the  opinion 
of  the  great  majority  of  managers  of 
schools,  and  in  the  opinion  likewise 
of  many  worthy  people  who  do  not 
manage  schools,  character  in  a  school- 
master is  of  no  moment.  With  your 
leave  and,  I  hope,  with  your  full 
assent  i  protest  against  such  a  notion. 
— Educational  Reviezii. 


COLONIAL  LOYALTY. 


WHILE  the  Empire  draws  breath 
after  the  stormy  opening  of 
the  5'ear,  the  moment  is  opportune  to 
consider  one  permanent  aspect  of  the 
crisis  through  which  a  portion  of  it 
has  passed.  The  loyal  demonstrations 
made  on  the  first  hint  of  danger  by 
our  principal  colonies  have  enabled 
the  English  speaking  public  to  appre- 
ciate better  than  when  Mr.  Foster, 
the  Finance  Minister  of  Canada,  first 
used  his  striking  phrase,  the  signifi- 
cance of  that  "  splendid  isolation  "  in 
which  Great  Britain  elects  to  stand. 
The  vigour  and  promptitude  with 
which  an  English  Colonial  Minister 
has  dealt  with  an  English  difficulty  in 
one  portion  of  the  Empire  has  caused 
his  name  to  be  greeted  with  EngUsh 
cheers  all  round  the  world.  The  de- 
monstrative applause  ot  a  London 
theatre  finds  its  echo  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  of  Melbourne  and  while 
Canadian  shipmasters    on  Lake  On- 


tario meet  and  pass  resolutions  to  place 
their  services  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Imperial  Government,  the  Austra- 
lian Natives  Association,  ordinarily 
quoted  as  an  anti-Imperialist  body, 
suspends  a  meeting  at  the  antipodes 
in  order  that  the  National  Anthem 
may  be  sung.  From  Cape  Town, 
from  Natal,  and  from  Rhodesia, 
where  late  events  have  naturally  stir- 
red a  sterner  spirit,  expressions  of 
confidence  have  made  themselves 
passionately  heard.  Throughout  the 
entire  Empire  British  subjects  have 
felt  themselves  at  one,  and  the  ex- 
pression of  their  unity  has  been  made 
no  less  forcibly  by  the  popular  than 
by  the  responsible  official  voice. 

Speaking  in  Sydney  on  the  first  day 
of  the  year,  Mr.  Reid,  the  Premier  of 
New  South  Wales,  pointed  out  that 
the  pressure  of  external  events  was  a 
force  likely  to  operate  in  the  interests 
of  Australasian  union.     Little  more 
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than  a  week  had  passed  before  he  was 
deputed  by  the  Governments  of  Aus- 
tralia and  Tasmania  to  give  wider 
significance  to  his  own  forecast  by 
telegraphing  in  their  names  to  the 
Imperial  Government  a  united  assur- 
ance of  loyal  support  in  the  measures 
taken  for  the  "  defence  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Empire."  The  Government  of 
New  Zealand  forwarded  a  practically 
similar  resolution  and  announced  that 
the  colony  was  fully  equipped  to  re- 
sist invasion.  Lord  Salisbury  in  his 
reply  accepted  the  resolutions  in  all 
their  gravity.  Nothing,  he  said, 
could  give  greater  confidence  to  her 
Majesty's  Government  in  maintaining 
the  rights  of  the  country  than  the 
knowledge  that  "  we  have  the  full 
approval  and  good  will  of  our  fellow 
subjects  in  the  great  colonies  of  the 
Empire."  In  the  scheme  of  federal 
defence  which  is  to  be  discussed  by 
the  Australian  Premiers  at  Sydney 
next  month  it  is,  we  learn,  intended 
to  give  practical  form  to  the  assur- 
ances addressed  by  the  colonies  to 
Lord  Salisbury.  From  the  Govern- 
ment of  Natal  a  resolution  of  the  same 
kind  was  received,  and  the  inevitable 
tendency  to  bitterness  of  Dutch  feel- 
ing at  the  Cape  did  not  prevent  Mr. 
Hofmeyr,  in  his  capacity  of  leader  of 
the  Dutch  party,  from  strongly  sup- 
porting the  attitude  of  the  Imperial 
Government  towards  any  foreign  inter- 
ference in  South  African  affairs 

In  Canada  the  expression  of  loyalty 
early  took  the  form  of  a  resolution 
brought  forward  by  the  Canadian 
Government  to  "  put  the  militia  and 
defences  of  this  country,  as  far  as  it 
can  possibly  be  done  by  Canada,  into 
a  state  which  is  adequate  to  tne  feel- 
ing, interests,  and  security  of  this 
country  in  itself  and  as  a  portion  of 
the  Empire."  During  the  same  sitting 
of  the  House  of  Assembly,  Mr. 
M  'Neill,  an  Ontario  member,  gave 
notice    of  a  resolution   to  the    effect 


that  the  "  House  desires  to  assure 
her  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  its 
unalterable  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
the  British  Throne  and  Constitution, 
and  of  its  conviction  that,  should 
occasion  unhappily  arise,  in  no  other 
part  of  the  Empire  than  in  the  Domin- 
ion of  Canada  would  more  substan- 
tial sacrifices  attest  the  determination 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects  to  preserve 
unimpaired  the  integrity  and  unviol- 
ale  the  honor  of  her  Majesty's  Em- 
pire." The  resolution  was  adopted 
unanimously  a  few  days  ago  amid 
prolonged  cheers  by  an  assembly  com- 
posed in  great  part  of  Irish  and 
French  Catholic  Canadians.  In  the 
debate  which  preceded  the  adoption 
of  the  measure  nothing  was  more 
noteworthy  than  the  position  taken  by 
Mr.  Laurier,  the  French  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  It  was  made  clear  by  the 
mover  and  seconder  of  the  resolution 
that  the  intention  was  to  demonstrate 
to  other  parts  of  the  Empire  and  the 
world  that  the  British  people  in  what- 
ever portion  of  the  Empire  they  may 
happen  to  reside  are  "  one  people, 
animated  by  one  spirit,  and  deter- 
mined to  stand  as  one  man  in  defence 
of  their  common  rights."  Recent 
troubles  were  declared  only  to  have 
accentuated  the  Canadian  determina- 
tion to  remain  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Empire,  and  the  resolution  was  spoken 
of  as  a  national  pledge  to  move  to- 
wards Imperial  federation.  If  there 
were  a  movement  to  which  French 
Canadians  might  be  pardoned  for 
hesitating  to  commit  themselves 
with  enthusiasm  it  would  be  a  move- 
ment prompted  in  the  British  interest 
by  a  sentiment  so  sincerely  British. 
Nevertheless,  among  the  supporters 
of  the  resolution  none  were  more  cor- 
dial than  the  French  Canadian  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  we  hav^  good 
ground  to  believe  that  Mr.  Laurier 
expressed    something    more    than  a 
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personal  sentiment  when  after  a  warm 
eulogy  of  British  institutions,   he  de- 
clared his  conviction  that  should  Eng- 
land be  called  upon  to  repel  her  foes 
she  would  have  the  ready  services  of  | 
her  subjects  all  over  the  world,   "not   j 
onlyBritish  subjects  of  her  own  blood,   ! 
but  British  subjects  who.are  not  of  her   j 
blood,  but  who  have  received    from   ' 
her  the  inestimable  blessing  of  free- 
dom."    This    is  the    same   spirit  as 
that  \ihich  caused    the  leader  of  the 
Dutch  party  at  the  Cape  to  ofiter  on 
the  day   after  the    surrender  ot    Dr.   , 
Jameson  to  use  his  influence  to  obtain 
from     President    Kruger   redress     of 
the  legitimate   grievances    of  British 
subjects  living  in    the  Transvaal  and   ; 
leniency  of  treatment  for  the   prison-  , 
ers.     It  is  a  spirit  justly  born  of  the 
liberality  of  British  rule  in    those  col- 
onies to    which  self-government  has 
been  granted.     It   finds  an   echo  in 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  recent  declaration 
that  he  intends   to  base  a  strong  Bri- 
tish policy  in  South  Africa  upon   the 
support  of  the  Dutch  majority  at  the 
Cape   and  in  Natal.     It    is  a   spirit 
which  renders  it  possible  to  look  with 
hope  for  the  ultimately  peaceful  solu- 
tion  of  all    the    internal    difficulties 
inseparable  from    the  maintenance  of 
the  Empire.     The  existance   of  such 
a  spirit  is,  in  one  word,    the    highest 
testimony    that   an    Imperial  people 
can  receive  of  their  fitness  to  occupy 
the  position  in    which   contemporary 
history  has  found  them. 

Much  has  been  said  at  various  times 
of  the  disruptive  influence  likely  to 
be  exercised  by  the  discontented  Irish 
element  throughout  the  Empire.  If 
we  may  trust  our  late  experience,  an 
Irishman  has  only  to  leave  Ireland 
in  order  to  become  a  loyal  defender 
of  the  British  flig  in  any  other  portion 
of  the  earth  in  which  he  finds  it  float 
above  him.  There  is  no  British 
colony  in  which  the  Irish  element  has 
not  a  Parliamentary  representation. 
There    is    no    Colonial  Government 


which  does  not  depend  on  Irish  sup- 
port. Yet  from  every  Government 
of  the  Empire  loyal  resolutions  have 
come  unopposed. 

We  have  heard  also  a  great  deal  of 
the  Separatist  tendencies  of  thenative- 
born  Australian.     Yet  it  is  not   oniy 
through  the  Australian   Governments 
which  his  vote    is  supposed  to  govern 
that  the  expression  of -the    feelings  of 
Australia    reaches  us.     The    popular 
demonstrations  which  have  been    al- 
ready noticed   are  indication   enough 
that  there  is  no  magic    in  Australian 
air  to  tempt  the  native-born  to    forgo 
his     birthright.     Australia    has    lived 
her  short   century   of  life  in  practical 
immunity  from  external  danger.     The 
same      developments      of       modern 
science    which    have   given    her   the 
benefit  of   European    resources   and 
brought  the  markets   of  the  old  world 
to  her  shores  have  included  her  with- 
in the  European  system    and  laid  her 
open  to  the  dangers  long  sustained  by 
other   peoples.     For  her,  as    for  the 
other      portions      of     the     Empire, 
strength    goes    hand    in  hand    with 
unity.     It  is  not  the    least  of  the  ad- 
vantages which  may    be  reaped    from 
late  events  that  this  appears  to    have 
been  generally  realized. 

Again,  in  South  Africa  and  in  Can- 
ada it  has  been  asserted  that  the 
Dutch  and  French  elements  of  the 
population  were  elements  of  discord 
certain  to  devrlop  sooner  or  later  into 
elements  of  disruption.  That  in  such 
an  experience  as  that  through  which 
we  have  lately  passed  we  should  be 
able  to  base  our  policy  with  con- 
fidence on  Dutch  loyalty  in  the  South 
African  colonies  goes  far  to  disprove 
this  theory,  while  from  Canada  we  are 
happy  in  the  assurance  thatour  French 
subjects  are  no  less  keen  than  those  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  and  English  race  to- 
defend  the  freedom  of  the  fiag. 

In  return  for  their  devoted  loyalty 
our  colonies  trust  to  us  for  the  naval 
protection  of  their  shores.     We  have 
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done  our  part  in  the  movement  of  the 
last  few  weeks  by  showing  that  we  are 
both  able  and  determined  to  accord 
it.  The  troubles  which  for  a  moment 
seemed  to  threaten  the  peace  of  the 
Empire   have  served   a  valuable  pur- 


pose in  drawing  closer  this  mutual 
compact  of  allegiance  and  of  strength. 
They  leave  us  the  richer  for  the  netv 
conception  which  they  have  enabled 
us  to  gain  of  a  possible  splendour  in 
Imperial  isolation. — Times. 


THE  SPIRIT  AND  THE  LETTER:  ANOTHER  VIEW. 

George  M.  Whicher. 


THE  recent  paper  by  Mr.  Lawton 
on  this  theme  is  but  the  latest 
word  in  a  logomachy  whose  echoes 
have  been  heard  in  the  Revieiv  before, 
notably  in  Professor  0.  F.  Emerson's 
article  on  Relation  of  Literature 
to  Philology,  February,  1893.  It 
would  not  be  difficult,  indeed,  to 
point  to  traces  of  this  same  conflict  in 
almost  any  record  of  human  thought, 
for  the  spirit  and  the  letter  have  been 
at  war  since  the  soul  of  man  created 
literature.  The  constructive  imagin- 
ation and  the  scientific  reason  are 
not  easily  reconciled.  When  the 
silver-footed  goddess  is  compelled  to 
wed  a  prosaic  mortal,  Discord  is  cer- 
tain to  make  her  appearance,  an  un- 
bidden guest  at  the  feast.  From  the 
days  when  heterodox  poets  were  to 
be  banished  from  a  philosophic  com- 
monwealth, to  the  time  when  John 
Keats  drank  confusion  to  the  memory 
of  Newton,  "  because  he  had  destroy- 
ed the  poetry  of  the  rainbow,"  we 
may  observe  these  wraths  in  celestial 
minds. 

It  is  quite  three  hundred  years  ago 
that  a  great  classical  scholar'*'  of  the 
day  delivered  himself  of  an  opinion, 
which  when  divested  of  its  sonorous 
Latin  has  a  curiously  modern  sound  : 
*'  Others  are  misled  by  a  different  kind 
of  mistake,  who  carefully  read  the 
wisdom  of  the  ancients  not  that  they 

Isaac  Casauboii* 


may  improve  their  spirit,  but  their 
mind  ;  not  that  they  may  learn  how 
to  live  but  how  to  talk  ;  not  that  they 
may  go  away  better  men,  but  only 
more  learned ;  who,  finally,  read  with 
the  eyes  of  mere  grammarians  the 
writings  of  those  who  discoursed  on 
virtue." 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  every 
generation  of  classical  scholars  since 
has  listened  to  similar  strains.  The 
critical  and  the  constructive  faculties, 
the  literary  and  the  scientific  tenden- 
cies, have  made  few  truces,  and  those 
have  not  been  very  carefully  kept. 
Let  us  find  our  consolation  in  the 
thought  that  a  conflict  so  persistent 
must  arise  from  the  nature  of  things 
and  is,  therefore,  beneficial.  It  is 
probably  the  essential  condition  of 
progress,  like  the  continual  falhng 
and  recovery  by  which  we  walk,  or 
the  daily  dying  and  renewal  which 
constitute  our  life.  Not  the  strug- 
gle then,  but  the  unchallenged  victory 
of  either  side  is  most  to  be  dreaded. 
It  is  a  pity  that  it  does  not  seem  more 
natural  to  refer  to  this  subject  in 
other  than  military  metaphors.  The 
two  methods  of  treating  literature  and 
language  should  be  recognized  as 
equally  necessary  and  important. 
They  are  the  centripetal  and  the  cen- 
trifugal forces  which  produce  the 
perfect  orbit.  When  we  shall  ack- 
nowledge with  the  seer  that  "  spirit 
does    not    help  the    flesh  more  than 
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flesh  the  spirit,"  it  will  be  easier  to 
adjust  the  claims  of  their  respective 
advocates. 

Mr,  Lawtor),  however,  did  not  de- 
preciate the  importance  of  a  scienti- 
fic study  of  the  classics,  but  warns  us 
that  it  is  cultivated  in  America  too 
much  to  the  exclusion  of  the  literary 
or  humanistic  method.  That  he 
cafis  the  latter  the  "  higher  ''  aspect 
of  the  subject  may  be  disregarded  in 
the  interests  of  peace.  Professor 
Emerson  has  already  pointed  out  that 
5uch  warnings  are  more  often  heard 
from  its  advocates  than  from  the  be- 
lievers in  '•  purely  linguistic " 
methods  ;  but  he  concludes  that  they 
are  not  justified,  at  least  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  instruction  in  English 
language  and  literature.  There  is 
some  reason  to  think  that  his  conclu- 
sion may  be  extended  to  include  the 
classics.  It  cannot  of  course  be 
denied  that  the  amount  of  work  done 
by  our  classical  scholars  which  can 
be  regarded  as  literature,  is  very  small 
indeed.  We  must  all  regret  that  the 
man  best  fitted  to  do  such  work  should 
have  yielded,  as  far  as  Mr.  Lawton 
states,  to  the  wiles  of  the  spirit  der 
stets  erklart.  But  it  is  also  possible 
to  see  in  his  career  an  heroic  attempt 
to  create  right  conditions  of  classical 
study  rather  than  a  yielding  to  un- 
favorable environments.  When  it  is 
considered  how  short  a  time  the 
classics  have  been  studied  scientific- 
ally in  America,  and  how  scanty  as 
yet  are  the  fruits  of  that  study,  it  is 
not  altogether  clear  that  it  is  time  to 
call  a  halt,  however  much  we  may 
believe  in  the  ultimate  importance  of 
the  cause  for  which  Mr.  Lawton  pleads. 
How  long  is  it  since  cultured  Ameri- 
cans ceased  to  indulged  in  such  diva- 
gations as  are  recorded  in  a  recent 
volume  on  the  study  of  Greek  myths  ? 
Assuming  that  they  originated  in  the 
age  of  Plato,  ox\t  oi  iho,  best  known 
stories  was  thus  interpreted  : 

"The  indomitable  Will  had  de- 
throned Time,  and,  acting  with  Pro- 


ductive Energy,  .  .  .  had  driven 
back  the  sensual  passions  to  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  while  it  produced 
Perfect  Wisdom,  Genius,  Beauty,  and 
Love ;  results  which  were  more  ex- 
cellent if  not  more  powerful  than 
their  cause." 

We  may  pity  the  man  who  scorns 
thesedelights  and  lives  laborious  days 
in  counting  the  prepositions  in  Dein- 
archus  ;  but,  after  all  isn't  it  more 
profitable  to  live  with  him  on  the 
solid  earth  than  to  take  flight  for  such 
a  cuckoo-cloudland. 

To  restate  afresh  the  relations  of 
the  masterpieces  of  antiquity  to  each 
generation  of  thoughtful  men,  is  in- 
deed the  imperative  duty  of  a  real 
leader.  But  is  it  any  less  imperative 
that  he  should  understand,  to  an  ex- 
tent which  his  generation  would  con- 
sider adequate.what  those  masterpieces 
are  ?  And  those  who  may  not  as- 
pire to  leadership,  why  should  they 
not  feel  that  they  are  as  usefully  em- 
ployed in  contributing  to  one  of  these 
great  ends  as  to  the  other  ? 

Finally,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
speak  of  a  misconception  which  some 
of  Mr.  Lawton's  readers  may  form, 
but  which  he,  doubtless.would  be  the 
first  to  deprecate.  There  exists  in 
many  quarters  a  vague  notion  that 
teachers  of  language  undertake,  or 
ought  to  undertake,  not  only  to  fos- 
ter but  even  to  create  the  ability  to 
produce  literature.  The  number  of 
prominent  authors  who  have  never 
come  under  classical  infiaences,  and 
the  paucity    of  good   writers  in  the 

!  great  number  of  college  graduates,  are 
often  referred  to  as  though  they  con- 

!  stituted  a  reproach  to  our  system  of 
linguistic  education.  Just  what  part 
education  plays  in  developing  literary 
talent,  it  would  not  be  altogether  easy 
to  decide  ;  but  those  in  intimate  con- 
tact with  Latin  and  Greek  may  ob- 
serve that  these  subjects  do  not  abhor 
a  mental  vacuum  more  than  Nature 
herself  Unless  a  man's  demon  urge 
him  to  write,  as  Mathew  Arnold  says 
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he  is  at  least  as  likely  to  be  discour- 
aged as  inspired  by  an  acquaintance 
with  the  masterpieces.  They  cannot 
supply  for  him  what  the  fates  have 
denied.  Those  who  plead  for 
the  literary  treatment  of  the 
classics  should  be  careful  not 
to  aid  in  laying  upon  us  a  responsibil- 
ity which  we  cannot   meet.     We  are 


sorry  indeed  that  our  pastures  so 
seldom  feed  a  Pegasus  ;  but  should 
we  advertise  a  pair  of  wings  to  fit 
every  Rosinante  ? — Educational  Re- 
view. 


'Tis  easier  for  the  generous  to  forgive^ 
Than  for  offense  to  ask  it. 

— Thompson.^ 


NON-SOCIAL  IDEALS  OF  CHARACTER. 
Charles  De  Garmo. 


THE  greatest  need  of  our  time  I 
apprehend  to  be  a  reconstruc- 
tion of  our  theory  of  character.  Our 
prevailing  ideals  were  formed  when 
society  in  this  country  was,  so  far  as 
environment  is  concerned,  in  its  most 
primitive  state.  The  people  were  all 
oractically  pioneers.  Even  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  only 
some  three  per  cent  of  our  population 
were  in  cities,  and  even  these  so- 
called  cities  were  little  more  than 
towns  or  groups  of  villages.  This 
being  the  case  it  is  natural  that  our 
conceptions  of  character  should  be 
based  upon  primitive  conditions  of 
society,  which  in  our  great  munici- 
palities no  longer  exist. 

To- day  an  ideal  city  represents  a 
system  of  reciprocal  activities,  duties, 
concessions  and  benefits,  while  the 
country  in  its  original  rural  state,  is 
still  a  place  for  independent,  and,  in 
the  economic  sense,  non- social  living. 
The  essential  idea  ot  pioneer  and 
rural  life  is  isolation,  independence, 
and  in  many  important  respects  non- 
responsibility  for  others  ;  that  of  the 
city  is  reciprocity,  co-operation, 
mutual  responsibility.  Social  co- 
operation in  a  city  is  a  necessity  for 
health,  comfort  and  prosperity  ;  in 
the  country  its  chief  end  is  compan- 
ionship. 


At  the  present  time,  nearly  a  third 
of  our  population  is  concentrated  in 
cities,  while  it  may  safely  be  affirmed 
that  practically  all  the  unsolved  pro- 
blems of  popular  government  have 
their  seat  in  these  places  of  congestive 
population.  New  York  and  its  en- 
vironments contain  more  people  than 
there  were  in  the  thirteen  colonies  at 
the  close  of  the  Revolution.  Yet 
even  in  these  vast  centres  ot  popula- 
tion the  ideals  of  a  primitive  com- 
munity still  prevail,  for  the  dominant 
conception  of  character  in  this  coun- 
try is  that  of  an  essentially  non-social 
individualism.  This  condition  of  the 
popular  mind  finds  its  explanation 
partly  in  the  fact  that  the  European 
ferment  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  drove  the  strong, 
independent  character  out  of  that 
continent  into  the  wilderness  of  the 
new  world.  Here  the,  essentially 
primitive  conditions  that  prevailed  for 
250  years  developed  all  the  initial 
non-social  instincts  among  the 
strongest  members  of  a  strong  race. 
It  is  not  denied  that  this  spirit  has 
been  an  important  influence  for  good 
in  our  past  history,  though  its  evils, 
as  seen  in  the  states'  rights  doctrine, 
have  been  manifold,  yet  to-day  we 
find  no  orator  to  praise,  no  poet  to 
sing    the  glories   of  this  spirit   when 
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brought  under  the  conditions  of  our 
urban  life.  The  story  of  our  city 
government  is  one  of  inefficiency, 
rapacity,  and  fraud.  In  the  city  in- 
dividualism means  mobs  and  riots  in 
the  slums  ;  in  higher  classes,  it  often 
means  the  abandonment  of  the  public 
interests  to  those  who  wish  to  direct 
them  to  private  ends. 

The  effect  of  conceptions  of 
character  is  seen  in  the  attitude  of  the 
non-social  man  toward  the  public 
welfare.  He  demands  all  sorts  of 
personal  privileges  for  himself,  and  as 
readily  grants  them  to  others.  It  is 
all  one  to  him  if  one  man  chooses  to 
keep  a  cow  and  another  a  saloon.  If 
the  water  supply  be  foul  or  inadequate 
he  seeks  to  protect  himself  by  buying 
a  filter  or  by  bringing  water  from  a 
spring.  It  is  only  in  such  cases  as 
that  which  recently  arose  in  Duluth, 
where  typhoid  fever  threatened  to 
decimate  the  population,  that  the 
public  spirit  is  ultimately  aroused  to 
action  and  the  spirit  of  corrupt  in- 
dividualism checked.  Primitive 
morality  pities  the  beggar,  but  ac- 
knowledges no  responsibility  for  re- 
moving the  conditions  that  give  rise 


to  beggary.  It  refuses  to  be  taxed 
for  public  improvements,  but  allows 
private  corporations  to  batten  on 
public  extortion.  It  resists  com- 
pulsory education  in  the  naine  of  in 
dividualism  ;  it  annuls  the  efforts  for 
reform  by  the  few ;  it  displaces  civic 
patriotism  in  the  form  of  co-operative 
labor  for  the  general  welfare  by  a 
national  patriotism  in  the  form  of 
enthusiasm  for  war.  What  more 
striking  example  of  this  fact  could  we 
have  than  the  recent  manifestation  of 
this  spirit  in  congress  ? 

So  long  as  our  present  non-social 
ideals  of  character  prevail  first  in  the 
school,  and  later  in  the  community, 
so  long  will  our  municipal  reforms 
prove  to  be  both  ineffectual  and 
transient.  They  are  brought  about 
through  the  infinite  labor  of  the  few, 
only  at  the  next  election  to  relapse 
into  the  former  state.  As  in  the 
cities  there  is  the  greatest  need  for 
these  reconstructed  ideals  of  char- 
acter, so  in  the  cities,  with  those 
powerful  agencies,  school,  pulpit  and 
press,  there  are  to  be  found  the  best 
opportunities  for  realizing  them. —  The 
Citizen. 


CALL  OUT  THE  RESERVES. 


ONE  of  our  Senators  at  Albany,  in 
a  recent  conversation  with  Dr. 
Parkhurst,  said  that  whenever  a 
Senator  is  considering  a  bill,  the  first 
question  that  he  asks  himself  is. 
How  will  my  attitude  toward  this  bill 
affect  my  political  prospects  ?  He  said 
that  this  was  his  habit, and  he  believed 
it  was  the  habit  of  his  senatorial  col- 
leagues. The  new  thing  about  this 
is  the  audacious  challenge  which  so 
open  and  shameless  an  avowal  of  a 
disgraceful  fact,  hitherto  decorously 
concealed,   gives    to  whatever    moral 


sense  is  yet  alive  in  the  community. 
A  public  servant  is  neither  ashamed 
nor  afraid  to  tell  the  people  that  his 
first  concern  in  public  business  is  not 
the  public  interest,  but  his  own.  The 
unblushing,  hardefTrontery  of  it  brings 
to  mind  robber  Tweed's  impudent 
question,  "  What  are  you  going  to  do 
about  it  ?" 

Both  prgss  and  pulpit,  so  far  as  our 
observation  goes,  remain  silent.  One 
might  well  be  struck  dumb  for  a  while 
by  this  portentous  revelation  of  rot- 
tenness in    the  highest   functions   of 
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the  State.  Can  it  be  that  the  dumb- 
ness is  that  of  moral  insensibility,  the 
result  of  a  century  of  dishonor  under 
the  spoils  system  in  politics  ?  The 
seriousness  of  the  case  is  not  that  the 
Senator  defies  public  sentiment,  but 
that  he  assumes  that  there  is  no  pub- 
lic sentiment  to  be  defied  by  his  naive 
confession  of  immorality.  In  1780 
a  man  of  the  Senator's  way  of  thmk- 
ing  went  up  the  North  River  to  a 
post  of  great  honor  and  trust  at  West 
Point — Albany  then  offering  nothing 
so  good.  Being  a  patriot  of  the  kind 
who  considers,  first,  what  he  can 
make  out  of  his  country,  he  bargained 
away  his  fortress  to  the  enemy  for  a 
sum  of  money  and  a  generalship, 
though  he  was  prevented  from  deliv- 
ering the  goods.  The  Senator  may 
not  yet  be  a  traitor,  but  he  is  ruled 
by  the  very  spirit  that  made  Benedict 
Arnold  a  name  of  infamy — the  sub- 
ordination of  a  public  trust  to  a  pri- 
vate interest. 

Bad  as  this  is,  a  much  worse  thing 
is  the  moral  apathy  in  the  community 
which  ignores  or  condones  it.  This 
is  the  real  danger-signal,  as  heart- 
disease  is  more  alarming  than  a  boil. 
If  religious  men  are  disposed  to  toler- 
ate such  Senators,  they  need  the  re- 
vival preaching  which  Isaiah  address- 
ed to  the  religionists  of  Jerusalem  : 

"  How  is  the  faithful  city  become 
an  harlot  !  Thy  princes  are  rebel- 
lious, and  companions  of  thieves  : 
every  one  loveth  gifts,  and  foiloweth 
after  rewards." 

Among  the  signs  of  the  overthrow 
of  republicanism  by  Caesarism — of 
which  bossism  is  the  incipient  form — 
the  Roman  poet  mentioned  as  most 
ominous,  veualis  curia  patrnm — 
"  venal  is  the  venerable  Senate." 
We  have  gone  far  that  way  when  a 
Senator  thinks  it  safe  for 'himself  and 
his  confederates  in  the  abuse  of  trust 
to  avow  the  fact  of  venality,  disdain- 
ing even  by  decorous  hypocrisy  to 
pay  the  formal  homage  of  vice  to  vir- 


tue. Between  the  venal  fellow  who 
sells  his  vote  at  the  polls  and  the 
venal  Senator  whose  attitude  to  a  bill 
is  determined  by  a  view  to  his  politi- 
cal prospects  the  only  real  difference 
is  in  their  profits. 

It  now  urgently  concerns  the 
churches,  and  whatever  successors  of 
the  prophets  or  the  Apostles  are  with 
us  stiil,  to  call  out  all  the  slumbering 
moral  reserves,  to  be  instant  for  a 
revival  of  social  righteousness,  to 
rouse  the  public  conscience  to  insist 
on  that  political  morality  without- 
which  no  patriotism  worth  professing, 
and  no  religion  worthy  of  the  name, 
can  long  survive. 

"  Soft  words, smooth  prophecies,  are  dculjt- 

less  well  ; 
But  to  rebuke  the  age's  popular  crime 
We  need  the  hearts  of  fire,  the  souls  of  that 

old  time." — Exchange. 


Judge  Hughes. — The  death  o* 
the  author  of  "  Tom  Brown's  School" 
days "  will  be  regretted  by  several 
generations  of  schoolboys.  This 
famous  book  became  at  once  and  has 
always  remained  ihe  classic  on  the 
subject.  Many  rivals  have  since 
appeared  ;  but  it  is  a  curious  fact  that 
very  few  are  free  from  either  a  senti- 
mentality bordering  on  mawkishness 
or  a  boisterous  tone  approaching 
vulgarity.  Perhaps  the  "  schoolboy  " 
books  most  to  be  commended,  after 
Judge  Hughes',  are  those  written  by 
Mr.  Talbot  Baines  Reed,  whose 
early  death  a  couple  of  years  ago  was 
a  great  loss  to  the  youth  of  this  coun- 
try. In  "  Tom  Brown  "  there  is  much 
earnest  rehgious  teaching  that  is 
never  mawkish,  and  much  glorious 
fun  that  is  never  vulgar.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  former  we  may  refer  to 
the  famous  scene  where  Tom — him- 
self a  heathenish  young  dog — flings 
his  boot  at  the  head  of  the  bully  who 
is  mocking  the  little  boy  who  ven- 
tures to  say  his  evening  prayer. —  The 
Educational  Times. 


oh,  Like  a  Queens  Her  Happy  Tread. 
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OH.,   LIKE  A  QUEEN'S  HER  HAPPY  TREAD. 

Oh,  like  a  queen's  her  happy  tread, 
vnd  like  a  queen's  her  golden  head  ! 
But  oh,  at  last,  when  all  is  said. 
Her  woman's  heart  for  me  ! 

We  wandered  where  the  river  gleamed 
'Neath    oaks  that    mused    and  pines 

that  dreamed. 
A  wild  thing  of  the  woods  she  seemed, 
So  proud,  and  pure,  and  free  ! 

All    heaven    drew  nigh    to    hear   her 

sing, 
When   from    her  lips  her  soul   took 

wing  ; 
The  oaks  forgot  their  pondering, 
The  pines  their  reverie. 

And  oh,  her  happy,  queenly  tread, 
And  oh,  her  queenly  golden  head  ! 
But  oh,  her  heart,  when  all  is  said, 
Her  woman's  heart  for  me  ! 

William  Watson. 


NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS 


Women  for  Inspectors. — Last 
month  we  briefly  alluded  to  the 
appointment  of  two  lady  Sub-Inspec- 
tors by  the  Education  Department. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  both 
these  ladies,  as  far  as  salary  is  con- 
cerned, are  on  exactly  the  same  foot- 
ing as  men,  with  the  same  annual 
increment,  and  have,  indeed,  filled 
vacancies  previously  occupied  by  men. 
Both  ladies  possess  the  equivalent  of 
a  degree — L.L.A.  ofSt.  Andrews — 
and  were  on  this  account  excused  an 
examination  by  which  rnen  are  tested 
when  they  do  not  possess  a  B.A. 
degree.  Miss  Munday  possesses  in 
addition  a  teacher's  certificate  grant- 
ed by    the    Education    Department, 


several  certificates  of  the  Science  and 
Art  Department,  and  has  for  some 
time  been  the  headmistress  of  a 
voluntary  school  (St.  Stephen's 
ToAvnshend)  at  Westminister,  When 
Baroness  Burdett  Coutts  founded  the 
Westminster  Technical  Institute  she 
appointed  Miss  Munday  lady  super- 
intendent, a  choice  fully  justified  by 
her  success.  For  the  present  she  is 
placed  upon  the  staff  of  the  Rev.  C. 
D.  DuPort,  Lambeth.  Miss  Willis 
has  been  v/orking  under  Miss  Hughes 
at  the  Cambridge  Teachers'  College. 
She  is  on  the  staff  of  Mr.  A.  W.  New- 
ton, Deptford.  Both  ladies  are 
expected  to  pay  special  regard  to  the 
working  of  mixed  schools  and  infants' 
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departments,  as  well  as  the  teaching 
of  needlework,  domestic  economy, 
cookery,  and  laundrywork.  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  journal  inquired  at 
the  Education  Department  why  these 
ladies  had  been  appointed.  "  Dear 
me  !"  was  the  unofficial  answer;  "I 
expected  you  would  ask  why  we  had 
not  made  these  appointments  before." 
The  new  inspectors  begin  work  after 
Easter. — The  Journal  of  Ediuation. 


Following  now  the  example  of  an- 
other pupil  of  a  great  master,  Thomas 
Hughes,  I  prefer  to  leave  Dr.  March 
at  our  chapel  door — I  trust  a  fitting 
close  to  this  imperfect  sketch.  This 
concluding  picture  shall  be  of  his  own 
drawing,  because  it  unconsciously 
reveals  sc  much  of  his  own  beautiful, 
noble  soul,  and  his  conception  of  the 
best  college  ideals.  Speaking  of 
chapel  attendance,  on  one  occasion 
he  said:  "Compulsory  attendance 
on  prayers  and  preaching  is  a  special 
object  of  attack.  But  it  is  almost  a 
misnomer  to  call  the  college  discipline 
coaipulsion.  It  is  nothing  like  so 
strong  as  the  obligations  of  profes- 
sional life  or  the  tyranny  of  fashion, 
or  social  habits,  or  home  influence. 
A  college  student  is  about  the  freest 
man  there  is.  Itis certainly apleasant 
sight  to  see  our  college,  bathed  and 
breakfasted  and  ready  for  recitations, 
gathering  at  morning  prayers.  Our 
beautiful  hill,  bright  in  the  early  sun  ; 


the  valley  lying  in  rosy  mist  with  the 
rivers  glintingthrough;  thegreat  moun- 
tains looking  on  as  though  they  liked 
the  looks;  the  white  smoke  curling 
upward  from  hearths  of  homes  that 
may  be  temples  ;  the  spired  fingers  of 
the  churches  pointing  heavenward  ; 
the  college  campus  with  its  hundred 
paths  all  leading  to  the  college 
chapel  ;  the  hundreds  of  young  men 
rejoicing  in  the  morning  and  in 
nature  around  them  which  is  in  itself 
a  liberal  education,  and  gathering  to 
offer  a  morning  tribute  of  thanks  and 
praise  to  the  Giver  of  all  good  and 
ask  him  for  stout  hearts  and  clear 
heads  for  the  labors  of  the  day  and 
for  the  scholar's  blessing,  the  pure 
heart  that  shall  see  God — is  a  sight 
worth  seeing.  It  is  impossible  f^o 
believe  that  it  can  be  a  burden  to 
any.  I  have  seen  many  generations 
of  college  students  grow  up  and  pass 
through  life,  and  am  fully  satisfied 
that  the  habit  of  attendance  on  reli- 
gious exercises  in  colleges  has  been 

j   a  most  powerful  influence    for  good. 

:  I  believe  it  still,  I  trust  it  still.  After 
all,  the  i)roper  work  of  college  is  to 
make  Christian  men  of  sound  cul- 
ture. It  is  not  so  much  to  develop 
genius  ;  genius  in  the  teens  is  either 
omnivorous  or  stupid,  and  either  way 
considers  professors  a  bore.  It  is  to 
prepare  our  youth  to  dischara;e 
the  duties  of  good  citizens." — Edu- 
cational Review. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


Cambridge. — A  proposal  which  at 
present  attracts  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion is  that  of  Dr.  Besant,  whose  idea 
is  that  there  should  be  a  charter 
granted  forthwith  to  Newnham  and 
Girton  as  a  women's  University,  with 
power  to  use  the  machinery  of  the 
existing  University  for  examination 
purposes.     For  teaching  purposes,  it 


is  needless  to  add,  these  colleges  have 
already  obtained  the  pick  of  Cam- 
bridge men.  —  The  Educational  Times. 

University  Men. — In  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Spectator,  the  question  is 
raised  whether  a  University  education 
is  not  often  a  disadvantage  to  those 
who  have  received  it.     Many   a  sue- 
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cessful  operator  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, it  is  suggested,  may  have 
missed  his  vocation  by  being  sent  to 
Oxford  or  Cambridge.  In  remote 
curacies  and  country  grammar  schools 
unknown  to  Capel  Court,  many  a 
financial  genius  may  be  living  out 
penurious  days,  and  dropping  his 
little  all  in  rash  investments,  who 
might  have  made  a  pile  (and  lost  it). 
It  is  so  also,  the  writer  thinks,  in 
literature.  A  few  great  poets,  as 
Wordsworth  and  Milton,  have  man- 
aged to  survive  the  ordeal,  but  these 
are  of  a  mild,  persistent  character, 
that  not  even  a  University  could 
crush.  A  fiery  spirit  like  Shakespeare 
would  have  been  ruined  by  academic 
training.  We  have  heard  this  before. 
But  nothing  is  more  remarkable  in 
Shakespeare  than  his  power  of  utiliz- 
ing and  making  the  most  ot  every 
scrap  of  knowledge  and  every  kind  of 
experience  he  had.  As  to  practical 
life,  we  should  like  a  census  of  Uni- 
versity men  now  doing  well  in  the 
City.  Several  names  oc  'ur  to  us  as 
we  write  of  successful  bankers  and 
merchants,  who  not  only  spent  three 
years  at  a  University,  but  were  so  far 
neglectful  of  their  higher  interests  as  to 
take  honours.  Most  Ministers  of 
State  are  University  men,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  such  a  suc- 
cessful Minister  would  have  failed  in 
the  City  if  he  had  had  a  capital  to  start 
with.  Moreover,  many  of  them  do 
become  directors,  and  theircompanies 
do  not  always  fail.  But  then,  as  the 
Member  for  West  Fife  told  the  House 
lately,  "  Ministers  are  bold,  bad  men, 
or  they  would  not  be  Ministers."  So, 
perhaps,  we  ought  not  to  count  them. 
We  cannot  help  thinking  that  the 
writer  in  the  Spectator  has  drawn  an 
induction  from  an  insufficient  number 
of  cases. — The  Educational  Times 


What    our    Disapproval      May 
Mean. — The    best  compliment  that 


we  can  pay  some  things  or  persons  is 
to  say  that  we  do  not  approve  of  them. 
That  which  we  do  not  approve  of 
may  have  the  right  to  disapprove  of 
us  also.  "  Who  can  tell  what  just 
criticisms  the  cat  may  be  passing  on 
us  beings  of  wider  speculation  ?''  asks 
George  Eliot.  A  new  method  of 
work  may  be  presented  to  us,  or  a 
new  course  of  study,  it  may  be,  or  a 
new  person  may  be  called  to  fill  an 
official  position  under  whom  we  are 
to  serve.  We  have  not  been  used  to 
either  that  sort  of  method  or  that  sort 
of  person,  so  we  disapprove  of  them  ; 
but  this  disapproval  is  no  proof  of 
their  undesirableness.  New  ideas, 
new  methods,  new  voices,  new  ges- 
tures, new  doctrines,  grate  harshly  on 
us.  It  is  natural  that  they  should, 
oftentimes  they  ought  to,  for  it  is  just 
as  true  that  we  are  grating  harshly  on 
them.  An  inverted  aspect  of  things 
seems  really  preposterous  to  us,  and 
so  it  should.  But  that  may  mean  that 
we  ourselves  have  been  preposterous. 
We  have  so  settled  down,  and  warm- 
ed the  bed  of  circumstances  into  a 
comfortable  hollow  just  to  fit  our- 
selves, that,  we  do  not  like  to  be  dis- 
turbed. We  are  no  wild  prairie,  or 
howling  wilderness,  it  is  true  ;  we  are 
a  most  respectable  garden.  Here 
comes  someone  or  something,  in  the 
guise  of  a  slashing  pioneer.  We 
cannot  see  ourselves  and  our  work  a 
subject  for  the  pathfinder.  Our  ideas 
and  methods  were  finished  long  ago. 
They  are  complete  ;  all  that  we  need 
is  to  have  them  carried  out.  This 
nevf  comer  is  not  in  full  dress,  and  is 
stumbling  all  over  our  lovely  cultiva- 
tion. Shall  we  tangle  his  way  for 
him  by  criticism,  or  shall  we  strive 
with  him  to  make  his  new  path  easy  ? 
Shall  we  obstruct  him,  or  aid  him  ? 
•'  All  new  movements  are  open  to 
criticism,"  says' Thring.  "  There  must 
be  mistakes  ;  never  be  discouraged 
by  that ;  pathfinders  of  necessity    get 
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a  little  mud.  It  is  very  possible  to 
be  too  clean.  Shame  on  the  pioneer 
whom  his  tailor  would  praise !" 
Open  to  criticism  ?  Yes,  of  course  ; 
but  open  to  encouragement  and 
ready  handed  help  also.  Not  all 
new  things,  or  new  comers  in  official 
places,    are  the  best.     But  one  evi- 


dence that  they  may  be  so  is  that 
we  do  not  exactly  like  them.  —  The 
Sunday  School  Times. 


Base  envy  withers  at  another's  joy, 
And  hates  that  excellence  it    cannot 
reach. 

—  Thompson. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


What  a  hold  upon  the  boys  has  the 
teacher  who  knows  something  about 
birds,  dogs  and  horses,  yacht-races 
and  football,  as  well  as  the  subjunc- 
tive moods  and  the  map  of  Asia. — 
The  School  Journal, 

Scientific  Inventions. — The 
opening  of  the  new  buildings  at  the 
Cavendish  Laboratory  was  celebrated 
by  a  conversazione,  at  which  Profes- 
sor and  Mrs.  Thompson  entertained 
several  hundred  of  the  leading  resid- 
dents  ;  all  the  leading  scientific  men 
of  the  University  were  pressed  into 
the  service,  and  explained  to  the 
inquiring  crowds  the  meaning  of  the 
numerous  scientific  curiosities  which 
were  on  view.  Of  course  lectures  on 
the  Rontgen  rays  attracted  crowded 
audiences,  while  Mr.  Searle's  photo- 
graphs of  drops  of  water  splashing 
proved  equally  interesting.  Mr.  E. 
H.  Griffiths,  F.R.S.,  showed  for  the 
first  time  a  new  clinical  thermometer, 
to  take  accurate  and  instantaneous 
readings  of  surface  temperatures. 
This  invention  will  doubtless  be  heard 
of  again,  and  it  is  believed  that  the 
thermometer  will  prove  of  the  highest 
utility  in  localizing  internal  tumours. 
The  instrument  is  able  when  attached 
to  the  temples  to  show  with  unerring 
accuracy  the  changes  in  temperature 
caused  by  working  out  a  hard  pro- 
blem, and  doubtless  some  student  in 


psychology  may  be  induced  to  make 
researches  into  the  relation  between 
heat  and  mental  work,  in  the  same 
way  as  Joule  estimated  the  relation 
between  heat  and  mechanical  work. — 
The  Educational  Times. 


Tri  centenary  of  the  Potato. 
— The  tri-centenary  of  the  introduction 
of  the  potato  is  to  be  celebrated  in 
England  this  year,  for  it  was  in  1596, 
exactly  three  centuries  ago,  that  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  planted  the  first  Irish 
potato  in  his  estate  at  Yougha),  near 
Cork.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  an 
insignificent  plant,  with  no  beauty  of 
leaves  or  flowers,  with  a  nauseous 
odor  and  a  juice  of  a  poisonous  qual- 
ity, growing  wild  among  the  crevices 
of  the  rocks  which  bound  the  shores 
of  Peru  and  Chili,  unknown  to  the 
world  at  large,  and  all  but  neglected 
by  the  rude  natives,  should  have  been 
transferred  three  centuries  ago  to 
Europe,  eventually  to  become  one  of 
the  most  important  articles  of  human 
diet  and  largely  influence  the  popula- 
tion of  half  the  globe. 

The  potato  belongs  to  a  family  of 
plants  botanically  known  as  the 
Solanacese,  which  includes  the  deadly 
nightshade  and  other  poisonous  plants. 
The  juice  of  its  own  leaves  and  stems, 
and  even  of  the  skins  of  its  tubers,  is 
slightly  poisonous.  In  its  native 
state  the  plant  is  small,  and  the  tubers 
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rarely  exceed  the  size  of  a  walnut  or 
common  chestnut.  They  are  also  of 
a  moist  waxy  consistence,  and  have  a 
slightly  bitterish  taste.  The  color  of 
the  blossoms  is  generally  white,  - 
instead  of  the  red  and  purple  hues  of 
the  cultivated  sorts.  By  the  careful 
cultivation  of  man,  however,  these 
small,   waxy  and  bitter    tubers   have 


been  swelled  out  into  large,  farinac- 
eous, palatable  potatoes,  one  single 
stem  producing  many  pounds'  weight. 
— New   York  Herald. 


The  sweetest  cordial  we  receive  at  last 
Is  conscience  of  our  virtuous  actions 


past. 


-Gaffe. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


Make  the  Best  of  One  Another. 

We  may,  if  we  choose,  make  the 
worst  of  one  another.  Everyone  has 
his  weak  point ;  everyone  has  his 
faults ;  we  may  make  the  worst  of 
these  ;  we  may  fix  our  attention  con- 
stantly upon  these.  It  is  a  very  easy 
task  ;  and  by  so  doing  we  shall  make 
the  burden  of  life  unendurable,  and 
turn  friends  into  enemies,  and  pro- 
voke strife,  hatred,  heartburnings 
wherever  we  go,  and  cut  off  from  our- 
selves one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
happiness,  and  goodness,  and  useful- 
ness. But  we  may  also  make  the 
best  of  one  another.  We  may  for- 
give even  as  we  hope  to  be  forgiven. 
We  may  put  ourselves  in  the  place  of 
others,  and  ask  what  we  should  wish 
to  be  done  to  us,  and  thought  of  us, 
were  we  in  their  place.  By  fixing  our 
attention  on  their  good  qualities,  we 
shall  rise  to  their  level  as  surely  as  by 
fixing  our  attention  upon  their  bad 
qualities  we  shall  sink  below  their 
level.  By  loving  whatever  is  lovable 
in  those  around  us,  love  will  flow 
back  from  them  to  us,  and  life  will  be- 
come a  pleasure  instead  of  a  pain, 
and  earth  will  become  like  heaven  ; 
and  we,  if  God  so  please,  shall 
become  not  unworthy  followers  of 
Him  whose  name  is  Love. — Dean 
Stanley . 


We  print  the  above  for  the  special 
use  of  fellow-workers.  No  class  of 
men  require  the  lesson  of  the  extract 
from  the  writings  of  Dean  Stanley 
more  than  teachers  :  they  have 
so  constantly  to  be  helping  other 
people  (usually  young  people)  by 
criticism.  May  we  grow  in  kindness 
and  so  overlook  all  things. 


The  Educational  Association, 
Ontario. 

The  meeting  of  the  Educational  As- 
sociation of  Ontario,  which  took  place 
during  Easter  week  of  this  year,  was, 
in  most  respects,  the  best  ever  held. 
There  were  more  of  the  teachers  of 
the  country  present  than  ever  before, 
and  consequently  the  sessions  of  the 
different  Departments  of  the  Associa- 
tion were  very  largely  attended.  No 
doubt  much  helpful  discussion  was 
carried  on  at  the  various  meetings  of 
the  convention. 

We  listened  to  an  interesting 
talk  in  the  Science  Department 
one  afternoon  on  how  best 
to  obtain  or  provide  specimens 
for  practical  work  in  Botany  during 
the  winter  months.  There  is  a  very 
general  feeling  among  the    members 
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of  the  Association  that  there  is  not 
enough  time  for  the  meetings  of 
the  Association  as  a  body ;  that  too 
much  of  the  time  is  given  up  to  the 
Departments,  This  change  will  come 
in  good  time.  The  President's  ad- 
dress was  highly  commended  and 
deservedly  so.  The  Association 
ought  to  be  a  pow«^r  for  good  in 
Ontario  and  also  in  Canada. 

In  this  number  we  publish  an 
interesting  and  valuable  paper,  read 
by  Mr.  Dow,  Whitby,  before  the 
Department  of  Trustees,  Public 
Schools  teachers  and  inspectors. 

Mr.  Dow  makes  many  good  points, 
not  only  for  the  rural  schools  but 
for  all  our  schools.  The  questions 
which  he  sent  to  inspectors  and  their 
answers  will  be  printed  in  subsequent 
issues. 


The  International  Education 

Series. 
The  School  System  of  Ontario, 
by  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  LL.D.,  Minis- 
ter of  Education  for  Ontario.  "  This 
is  a  work  on  the  organization  and 
supervision   of  schools,    and  a  most 

instructive    one 

one  is  prepared  for  a  study   ...  of 
works  on  the  organization  and  super- 
vision   of    schools.       W.  T.  Harris, 
Commissioner  of  Education,   Wash 
ington,  in  the  Preface. 

"In  1839  district  public  schools 
were  first  called  grammar  schools." 
The  first  grammar  school  or  more 
propeily  speaking  public  school — 
in  the  province  of  Ontario  was 
opened  in  York  (now  Toronto) 
on  the  first  of  June,  1807  :  the  second 
in  Niagara  in  1808 — page  112. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


EXAMINATION      PAPERS      IN 
WENTWORTH  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS,  APRIL  1895. 

Geography. 


ENTRANCE    TO    JUNIOR    THIRD 
CLASS. 

1.  Name  the  school  section,  town- 
ship, county  and  province  in  which 
you  live.     (6) 

2.  Draw  a  map  of  Wentworth 
county,  and  locate  the  following 
places :  Hamilton,  Dundas,  Water- 
down,  Ancaster,  Stoney  Creek,  Car- 
lisle, Rockton,  Freelton,  Lynden  and 
Winona.     (30) 

3.  Name  a  railroad  that  runs 
through  Wentworth,  and  give  the  two 
nearest  stations.     (4) 

4.  Name  five  kinds  of  grain  and 
five  kinds  of  fruit   that  are   grown   in 


Wentworth.     What      Township      is 
noted  for  its  fruit,     (to) 

5.  Tell  what  Townships  in  Went- 
worth touch  upon  the  Township  in 
which  you  live.  Tell  as  well  as  you 
can  what  the  following  are  :  Island, 
lake,  river,  ocean,  continent,  city, 
town,  village,  and  give  two  samples  of 
each.     (20) 

6.  Draw  a  circle  and  put  diameters 
in  it  so  as  to  show  the  following  points 
of  the  compass  : — North,  East,  West, 
South,  North-East,  South-East,  North- 
west, South-West,  mark  each  one. 
(10) 

ENTRANCE    TO     SENIOR    THIRD 
CLASS. 

I.  What  is  the  shape  of  the  earth  ? 
Give  three  proofs.  What  is  its 
diameter  in  miles  ?  What  is  meant 
by  circumference  ?  How  many 
motions  has  it?     Name  and  describe 
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them.  Name  the  seasons,  and  tell 
when  each  one  begins  and  when 
it  ends.     (20) 

2.  Define  :  River,  lake,  continent, 
island,  canal,  coast  line  ;  name  two 
of  each  kind,  and  tell  where  they  are 
situated.     (18) 

3.  Write  sentences  in  which  each 
of  the  following  terms  is  used,  three 
terms,  as  grouped,  to  be  used  in  each 
sentence  : — Toronto,  lake,  city ; 
Hamilton,  railroad,  Ancaster  ;  Nova 
Scotia,  Canada,  ocean  ;  river,  lake, 
ocean.     (12) 

4.  Write  a  short  sketch  of  the 
Township  in  which  you  live,  naming 
the  adjoining  Tov/nships,  and  the 
principal  villages  in  it.     (10) 

5.  Draw  a  map  of  Wentworth, 
naming  and  giving  the  position  on 
the  map  of  any  5  villages,  three  of 
the  principal  roads  leading  to  Hamil- 
ton, and  any  two  railroads  passing 
through  the  county.     (10) 

6.  Name  the  five  Continents,  and 
tell  what  oceans  touch  each  Con- 
tinent.    (10) 

7.  Name  five  mountain  chains,  and 
tell  where  they  are  situated.     (lo) 

80  marks  a  full  paper. 

entrance  to  junior  fourth 
Class. 

1.  (rt)  In  the  Township  in  which 
you  live,  name  five  articles  raised  on 
the  farm  of  which  the  farmer  grows 
more  than  he  uses,  and  state  how  he 
disposes  of  the  surplus.     (10) 

{b)  Name  five  articles  that  he 
uses,  but  does  not  produce,  and  state 
where  these  are  grown. 

2.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Lake 
Ontario,  showing  the  cities  and  towns 
on  its  shore,  and  any  rivers  that 
empty  into  it.     (10) 

3.  Name  and  locate  four  large 
rivers,  ten  cities,  four  islands,  two 
bays  and  four  lakes  in  North  America. 

(12) 

4.  Name  the  Continents  of  the  Old 


World,  and  write  a  brief  description 
of  their  inhabitants.     (8) 

5.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Went- 
worth, locating  Hamilton,  Dundas, 
Carlisle,  Alberton,  Mount  Hope, 
Strabane,  Rockton  and  Ancaster. 
Write  a  short  descriptive  account  of 
it.     (10) 

6.  Name  and  locate  as  many  as 
you  can  of  the  different  regions  that 
form  the  British  Empire.     (10) 

7.  Name  and  state  the  use  of  the 
circles  marked  on  a  map  of  the 
world.     (10) 

8.  Name  and  give*  the  boundaries 
of  the  different  zones.  Tell  what  you 
can  of  the  products  of  these  zones. 
(10) 

Entrance  to  Senior  Fourth 
Class. 

1.  Write  a  brief  sketch  of  the  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario,  describing  its  moun- 
tains, river  systems,  lakes,  and  the 
principal  lines  of  railroad.     (15) 

2.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Lake 
Ontario,  showing  the  position  of  the 
most  important  towns  and  cities,  and 
write  a  short  descriptive  account  of 
each  of  them.     (15) 

3.  Describe  the  means  of  com- 
munication by  land  or  water  between 
the  following  places  : — Winnipeg  and 
Halifax ;  London  and  Ottawa ; 
Hamilton  and  Vancouver ;  Ottawa 
and  St.  Thomas.    (15) 

4.  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Went- 
worth, locating  Stoney  Creek,  Lynden, 
Freelton,  and  the  principal  roads 
leading  to  Hamilton.  Write  a  short 
descriptive  account  of  it,  its  general 
appearance ;  the  products  of  the 
farm  ;  manufactures  ;  and  any  his- 
torical events.     (15) 

5.  What  and  where  are  the  follow- 
ing :—  St.  Lawrence,  Australia,  Ber- 
muda, British  Guiana,  Johannesberg, 
Melbourne,  Corea,  Abyssinia,  Gib- 
ralter,  Malta,  Cuba,  Venezuela,  Owen 
Sound,  Chatham,  Liverpool.     (15) 

6.  Write  brief  but  full  notes  of  re- 
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cent  events  that  have  occurred  in 
any  five  of  the  above  places.     (lo) 

7.  When  are  the  days  and  nights 
of  equal  length  over  the  whole 
world  ?  Where  are  they  of  equal 
length  the  whole  year?  Explain  as 
fully  as  you  can.     (10) 

80  marks  a  full  paper. 


Grammar 


ENTRANCE    TO    JUNIOR     FOURTH 
CLASS. 

I.   (a)  "  He,    who    from    zone   to 
zone, 
Guides  through  the  bound- 
less sky  thy  certain 
flight. 
In  the  long  way  that  I  must 
tread  alone 
Will  lead  ray  steps  aright." 

(b)  "  Bodies  which  radiate  freely 
have  the  power  in  an  equal  degree  of 
absorbing  heat." 

(c)  "  By  Nebo's  lonely  moun- 

tain 
On     this     side     Jordan's 

wave, 
In    a  vale    in    the  land    of 

Moab 
■  There  lies  a  lonely  grave." 

(i)  Analyze  the  above  sentences 
into  clHuses,  give  the  grammatical 
relati.)n  of  each  subordinate  clause, 
and  state  its  functions.     (18) 

(2)  Analyze  the  clauses  fully  in  the 
sentences  a  and  b.     (12) 

(3)  Select  the  phrases  in  a  and  c 
and  tell  what  they  modify.     (16) 

(4)  Select  the  nouns,  adjectives, 
verbs  and  adverbs  in  Z-  and  c,  give 
their  grammatical  relation,  and  state 
their  functions.     (20) 

2.  What  is  meant  by  the  following 
terms  :  Sentence,  clause,  phrase,  sub- 
ject, predicate,  object,  transitive  verb, 
pronoun,  verb,  complex  sentence. 
Give  an  example  of  each  from  the 
above  sentences.     (20) 


3,  Correct  where  necessary  : 
John  has    went    through   the  Third 

Reader 
He  attends  school  very  unregular. 
That  is  a  small   matter  between  you 

and  I. 
Lay  down  boys  and  set  up  when  he 

has  went  by. 
He  rode  to  town  and  drove    twelve 

cows  on  horseback. 
John  don't  work   and  he  ain't  going 

to  pass. 
There  ain't  no   use   of  trying,  for   I 

cannot  do  it.     (14) 

ENTRANCE    TO    SENIOR    THIRD 
CLASS, 

1.  (a)  On  a  cold  snowy  evening  a 
poor  little  girl  walked  along  the  street 
with  naked  feet. 

{l>)  This  little  girl  looked  wist- 
fully at  the  bright  lights  in  the 
windows. 

(c)  She  was  carrying  in  her 
hand  a  bundle  of  matches. 

(d)  In  some  cities  boats  receive 
their  freight  from  the  windows. 

(i)  Separate  the  above  sen- 
tences into  subject  and  predicate. 
(16) 

(2)  Select  six  phrases,  and  give 
the  word  or  words  to  which  they  are 
joined.     (18) 

(3)  Select  the  subject  word  of 
each  verb,  the  object  word  of  each 
preposition,  the  object  word  of  each 
verb  that  has  an  object.     (16) 

(4)  Tell  the  part  of  speech  and 
give  the  grammatical  relation  of  each 
word  in  sentences  c  and  d.     (20) 

2.  Write  sentences  using  each  of 
the  following  words  as  an  adjective, 
then  by  changing  its  form,  as  an 
adverb  : — Strange,  wild,  strong,  rapid, 
true,  careless,  handy,  scarce.     (16) 

3.  What  is  an  adjective? 

Write  a  sentence  containing  an 
adjective,  an  adjective  phrase. 

Write  a  sentence  containing  an 
adjective  in  the  predicate.     (12) 
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4,  Write  sentences  using    the    fol 
lowing  words    correctly  : — Lay,    lie  ; 
did,  done  ;    saw,    seen  ;    this,  that ; 
these,  those.     (10) 

100  marks  a  full  paper 

Entrance  to  Senior    Fourth 
Class. 

I.  (a)  In  the  genial  warmth  of  the 
sea  about  the  Bermudas  on  the  one 
hand  and  Africa  on  the  other,  we 
find  in  great  abundance  those  delicate 
shell-fish  and  coral  formations  which 
are  altogether  wanting  in  the  same 
latitudes  along  the  shores  of  South 
Carolina. 

{b)  Then,  pointino  to  the  bed 
/le  burst  into  tears  for  the  first  time, 
a/id  they  who  stood  by,  knowing  that 
the  sight  of  this  child  had  done  him 
good,  left  them  alone  together. 

(c)  When  we  consider  these 
wonders,  the  immense  number  of  the 
stars,  their  infinite  variety,  the  work 
they  are  doing  as  suns,  the  vastness 
of  the  space  through  which  they  are 
scattered,  our  own  world  seems  a 
mere  atom  in  space,  and  we  who 
•creep  on  it  seem  as  nothing. 

(i)  Give  the  grammatical  re- 
lation, and  state  clearly  the  kind  and 
functions  of  each  phrase  in  sentence 
<i.     (14) 

(2)  Analyze  in  full,  sentence 
h,  giving  subject,  predicate  and 
object,  with  modifiers  of  each,  and 
state  clearly  the  function  and  gram- 
matical relation  of  each  of  these 
modifiers.     (12) 

(3)  Separate  into  clauses  sen- 
tence c,  stating  clearly  the  gram- 
matical relation  and  functions  of  each 
subordinate  clause.     (14) 

(4)  Give  the  part  of  speech,  the 
grammatical  relation,  and  state  the 
functions  of  each  of  the  words  printed 
in  italics.     (30) 

2.  What  is   meant  by  each   of  the 
following   terms  :     Sentence,  phrase, 


clause,  part  of  speech,  transitive  verb, 
subject,  object,  complement  of  a 
verb.  Give  an  example  of  each.     (16) 

3.  Correct  the  following  : 

These  two  attend  school  regularly, 
but  she  don't. 

Mary  and  John  are  good  workers, 
but  Jane  ain't. 

Either  the  teacher  or  the  pupil 
have  acted  improperly. 

They  told  me  of  him  having  failed 
at  the  examination. 

A  dervise  was  met  by  two  mer- 
chants travelling  alone  in  a  desert. 

Am  I  the  scholar  who  am  to  be 
punished  ? 

Such  expressions  sound  harshly. 
(14) 


science:. 


Editor.—].   B   Turner,  B.A. 
I. 
Report    of   the  Meeting   of   the 
Natural  Science  Association 
of  the  Ontario  Educational 
Association. 

This  Associaticn  held  its  meetings 
on  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day afternoons  during'  the  week  of 
the  meetings  of  the  General  Associa- 
tion. The  programme  as  published 
was  adhered  to  with  the  exception  of 
the  paper  by  Mr.  Fessenden,  of  Peter 
borough,  who  was  unavoidably  absent. 

The  chairman  in  his  address  re- 
turned to  a  subject  that  has  more  than 
once  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
Association,  viz  :  the  desirability  of 
having  a  start  made  in  the  teaching 
of  some  Science  subject  in  the  public 
school  in  order  to  give  an  opportunity 
for  the  training  of  the  mind  in  a  direc- 
tion that  is  now  almost  entirely 
neglected. 

Mr.  MacMurchy  dealt  wilhacognate 
subject,  "  Nature  Studies  in  the  Public 
Schools,"  and  as  a  result  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  secure  information 
on  this  subject  and  try,  if  possible,  to 
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bring  about  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Public  School  and  the  Science  Sec- 
tions of  the  Association  at  its  meeting 
next  Easter.  Mr.  Lennox,  of  Wood- 
stock, in  his  paper  gave  a  timely  criti- 
cism of  the  High  School  text  books 
in  Science.  Mr.  Jenkins,  of  Owen 
Sound,  and  Mr.  Copland,  of  Brock- 
ville,  each  gave  a  valuable  paper  on 
"  Methods  in  Science  Teaching."  Mr. 
Hamilton,  of  Brantford,  and  Mr. 
Stevens,  of  Lindsay,  also  gave  interest- 
ing addresses, the  former  on  "Primary 
Botany  During  Winter  Months  ;"  the 
latter  on  "  Simple  Apparatus  in 
Chemistry  and  Physics." 

Mr.  Jeffrey,  of  Toronto  University, 
gave  the  Association  a  most  instruc- 
tive lecture,  illustrated  by  photo- 
micrographs on  "  The  Anatomy  of 
Plant  Stems." 

A  most  encouraging  feature  of  these 
meetings  is  the  constantly  increasing 
attendance  and  the  discussions  which 
follow  each  paper.  The  discussions 
were  participated  in  more  generally 
this  year  than  at  any  former  Session 
of  the  Association. 

H. 

Nature  Study. 

At  this  season,  when  the  flowers 
are  beginning  to  bloom,  the  leaves  k) 
make  their  appearance  on  the  trees, 
and  the  animals  that  have  been  asleep 
during  the  long  winter  months  are 
awakening,  is  the  time  for  the  teach- 
ers, of  the  little  folks  especially,  to 
take  ad^'antage  of  the  profusion  of 
material  at  hand  to  interest  his  pupils 
in  the  objects  of  nature  and  also  give 
variety  and  pleasure  to  the  work  of 
the  school. 

It  will  not  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
make  a  selection  of  material  from 
among  the  numerous  plants  that 
bloom  between  this  time  and  the  close 
of  the  school  session  that  will  afford 
pleasure  and  profit  to  even  the  young- 
est pupil  attending  our  public  schools. 
Animals,    too,    which    are    perfectly 


harmless,  with  whose  habits  it  will  be 
useful  to  familiarize  the  children,  can 
easily  be  secured. 

It  may  be  objected  that  this  will  be 
a  torture  to  the  animals  and  have  a 
tendency  to  induce  habits  of  cruelty 
in  the  child.  Speaking  from  an  ex- 
perience of  a  number  of  years  I  may 
say  that  this  practice,  instead  of  in- 
ducing habits  of  cruelty,  has  an  entire- 
ly opposite  effect.  It  will  be  an  easy 
matter  for  a  teacher  to  impress  upon 
the  children  that  animals  have  feelings 
like  ourselves  and  that  nothing  should 
ever  be  done  to  them  to  give  them 
unnecessary  pain  ;  thus  a  useful  lesson 
in  morals  could  be  given. 

The  plant  kingdom,  however,  is  the 
best  for  study  with  small  children. 
I  might  here  indicate  some  suitable 
specimen  that  can  be  obtained  at  this 
season.  Begin  with  the  hepatica, 
which  is  now  in  bloom,  then  in  order 
the  dog's  tooth  violet,  trillium,  marsh- 
marigold-  By  the  time  these  are  ex- 
hausted the  members  of  the  order 
Rosacse  are  in  bloom,  also  the  Cruci- 
ferae,  Leguminosse  and  other  members 
of  the  Ranunculacese  and  Liliaceae, 
other  specimens  will  present  them- 
selves to  the  teacher  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds. The  manner  of  conducting 
this  work  has  already  been  indicated 
in  the  Science  column  of  the  Month- 
ly. The  age  of  the  pupil  and  the 
advancement  of  the  class  must  largely 
determine  the  manner  of  conducting 
the   work. 


CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

Questions  and  Sentences  for 
Primary  and  Junior  Leaving 
Latin. 

H.    I.    Strang,    B.A.,    Collegiate 
Institute,  Goderich. 

r.  Give  all  the  participles  of 
egredior,  transeo,  ahsiim, 

2.  Gives  11  the  infinitive  forms  of 
audeo,defero,  volo. 
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3.  Give  the  present  infinitive  pas- 
sive of/ac/f,  rejicio,  significo,  do,  abdo, 
transeo,  jiiheo,  praesio. 

4.  Compare,  the  adverbs  corres- 
ponding to  celer,  ferox,  facilis,  magr- 
nus,  brevis. 

5.  Dative  singular  and  genitive 
plural  of  '  haec  tota  manus,'  '  quisque 
acer  eques,'   '  nullum    majus  flumen.' 

6.  Latin  for,  '  let  us  go,'  '  they  will 
be  able,'  '  he  may  wish,'  '  we  are  un- 
willing,' 'he  might  bear,'  'by  doing.' 

7.  Distinguish  "  Dixit  se  (eum) 
hoc  facturum  esse." 

8.  Distinguish  "  Venerunt  in  eos 
(eorum)  (suos)  fines." 

9.  Distinguish  "  Misit  milites  qui 
faciant  (facerent)  hoc." 

10.  Distinguish  "  Dum  naves  con- 
veniunt   (convenirent)  hoc  facit." 


II.  "  His    rebus 


cognitis 


Caesar 
profectus  est."  Substitute  a  Latin 
clause  for  the  phrase,  using  (i)  the 
active,  (2)  the  passive." 

12.  "  Nostri  eruptione  facta  eos  in 
fugam  cellriter  dederunt.  Translate 
giving  two  good  English  renderings 
for  the  participial  phrase. 

13.  "  Saying  this  he  left  the  camp." 
Translate  into  Latin,  using  (i)  dico 
(2)  loquor  for  say, 

14.  "  He  ordered  the  soldiers  to 
set  out  with  him."  Translate  into 
Latin,  using  (i)  jubeo,  (2)  impero. 


15.  "Their  chiefs  had  been  or- 
dered to  come  to  the  camp."  Trans- 
fete  into  Latin,  using  (i)  Jubeo^  (2) 
impero. 

16.  "They  sent  ambassadors  to 
beg  peace."  Translate  into  Latin, 
rendering  the  infinitive  phrases  in  as 
many  ways  as  you  can. 

17.  Show  different  ways  of  render- 
ing "  to  be  done  "  in  Latin,  using  the 
following  sentences  :  "  He  wishes 
this  to  be  done."  "He  advised  this 
to  be  done."  "  These  things  are  to  be 
done  by  all."  "  This  is  difficult  to  be 
done." 

18.  Latin  for  "  enough  vessels," 
"the  rest  of  the  legions,"  "  200  horse- 
men," "300  Gauls,"  "two  ships  of 
war.' 

19.  Latin  for  "  at  daylight,"  "  by 
the  same  route,"  "  it  looks  to  the 
east,"  "  in  our  absence,"  "  without 
Caesar's  knowledge." 

20.  Latin  for  "  We  shall  put  him 
in  charge  of  the  legion."  "  He  was 
afraid  they  would  attack  the  camp." 
"  They  have  promised  to  return  to 
the  part  with  us." 

21.  Latin  for  "  He  informed  us 
that  you  had  set  out  for  Britain." 
"  We  could  not  ascertain  what  sort  of 
vessels  they  used."  "  Our  men  being 
unaccustomed  to  this  mode  of  war- 
fare did  not  show  their  usual  valor.  ' 


SENIOR  LEAVING  TRIGONOMETRY,  1895. 

By  Miss  Etta  A.  Reid,  B.A.,  Kingston. 

I.   (a)  Book  work. 

(6  The  sum  of  the  measure  of  a  certain  angle  in  degrees  and  twice  its 
measure  in  radians  is  23-^  ;  find  its  measure  in  degrees  (7r  =  f). 
Let  X  denote  the  measure  of  the  angle  in  degrees. 

Then  since  —^^  is  the  measure  in  radians  of  one  degree  -^r-  is  the  mea- 
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sure  in  radians  of  the  given  angle. 
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.'.    x-\ =  23f .     Whence  03=  2  2*- 

i8o 

2.   (a)  Book  Work. 

(6)  Given  2  sin'  45°  =  i  and  sin  30°  =  ^  ;  find  tan  1 5°. 


By  the  formula  cos  0=  Ji  -  sin-0  we  obtain  cos  45°  =  — -j-  and  cos  30°  = 


Js 


x/2 


Hence  tan  45°=  r  and   tan  30°  = 


sJS 


r^  ,  „,        tan  4=;" -tan  ^0°  ./3  , 

Tan  15°  =  tan    45''-3o°  = ^ ^——= ^-^  =  2-  J3 

0  v^3       0)  I  +  tan  4 s"  tan  30"  i  ^^ 

3.  (a)  Book  work. 

\b)  If  cos  (A  -  C)  cos  B  =  cos  ( A  -  B  +  C)show  that  tan  A,  tan  B,  and 
tan  C  are  in  harmonical  progression. 

(Cos  A  cos  C  +  sin  A  sin  C)  cos  B  =  cos( A  +  C)  cos  B  +  sin(A  +  C)  sin  B; 
i.e. ,  cos  A  cos  C  cos  B  +  sin  A  sin  C  cos  B  =  cos  A  cos  C  cos  B  -  sin  A  sin  C 
cos  B  +  sin  A  cos  C  sin  B  +  cos  A  sin  C  sin  B.  Cancel,  collect  like  terms  and 
divide  throughout  by  sin  A  sin  B  sin  C  ; 

2  I  I  I  I  ,1  -AT^ 

and =  T-  +  -.     .  • . ,  -^  and are  m  A.  P. 

tan   B       tan    A      tan  C  tan  A   tan   B  tan  C 

Hence  tan  A,  tan  B  and  tan  C  are  in  H.P. 

4.  Prove  the  following  identities  : 

X        I  -  cos  X 
(a)  tan 


tan 


2           sin  X 
X       sin^o  2  sin  ^"/j    1  -  cosjt: 


2        cos%      2  sin72Cos%  sin  x 

(b)  cos  A  +  cos  3A  +  cos  5 A  +  cos  7  A  =  4  cosA  cos  2  A  cos  4A. 

Combine  the  1st  and  4th;  and  the  2nd  and  3rd  terms  of  the  left  hand 
member,  and  it  becomes  2  cos  4 A  cos  3A  +  2  cos  4 A  cos  A  =  2  cos  4A  (cos 
3A  +  cos  A)  =  4  cos  A  cos  2 A  cos  4A. 

(c)  COS  ( A  +  B)  -  sin  (A  -  B)  =  2sm  (7^  -  A)  cos  (7,  -  B). 

Since  the  cosine  of  an  angle  is  equal  to  the  sine  of  its  complement,  the 
left-hand  member  of  the  equation  may  be  written  sin   (77/2  -  A  -  B)  -  sin(A  - 
B).     This  expression  is  equal  to  twice  the  product  of  the  cosine  of  the  half 
sum  and  the  sine  of  the  half  difference. 

.  • .    =2  cos  (77/4  -  B)  sin  (77/4  -  A). 

5.  Define  the  logarithm  of  a  number  and  prove 

h)  log„  V'/m=2(log„w-log„m). 

lla'^y  then  the  definition  ot  a  logarithm  is  that  x  is  the  logarithm  of  y 
the  base  a;  and  this  relation  is  otherwise  indicated  by  writing  x  =  \og,,y. 

Let  a'  =  m.,  and  ay  =  n. 

Then  from  the  definition  of  a  logarithm  jc  =  log„m,  and  j' =  log„«.. 

And    7-=  J  -=a 

n 
•  '  •  log"  J~  =  iO  -^)  =  Wog,,n  -  \og,,in). 

(b)  Prove  6  logJ-1-4  log,,  ,%  +  2  log,,  f  =  0 
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Two  methods  of  solution  are  given. 
( i)  The  expression  =  los:„(f )"  ( I'o )'■(!)'  =  log„i  =  o 

(2)  The   expression  =  6  (log„2  -  log„3)  +  4(''>g«3"  "  ^^''^a'2  x  5)  +  2(log„s^  - 
1  .g„3  X  2).=  6  log„2  -  6  log„3  +  8  l(>g„3  -  4  log„2  -  4  log„5  +  4  log„5  -  2  log„3  - 

2    l')g„2  =  0. 

6.  (a)  In  the  triangle  ABC  show  that  tan-|(A  -  B)= rcot- 

In   any  triangle    ihe    sides   are  proportional  to  the  sines  of  the  opposite 

a        sin  A      ,  a-h      sin  A  -  sin  B 

angles.       Hence-7-=  -^ — ^,  whence ;=  ~ — v -. — 5- 

^  6        sin  B  a  +  6      sin  A  +  sin  B 

2  cos  i(A  +  B)  sin  i(A  -  B)    _    tan  |  ( A  -  B) 
^  2  sin  i(A  +I3")  conL( A""1B)'   ~    tan  1  (ATB) 
Since  A  +  B  +  C=i8o°,  >4(A  +  B)  =  90" -7, 
and  tan  ^  (A+  B)  =  cot  % 

hence  tan  i^  ( A  -  B)  = =  cot  — 

" ^  'a+b  2 

,-,.   ^,  ,  csin  AsinB   .,      ,  ,  j-     ,       r         r^ 

lb)  Show  that  p  = -. — ,  if  p  denote  the  perpendicular  fronn  C 

^  '  sin  C 

upon  c. 

,    •     A         J  r  1     r         ,    6      sin  B         ,  c  sin  B 

p  =  o  sin  A,  and  from  the  formula  -  =  -: — ^,  we  have  6  =  — .  -^^ 

c      sin  C  sin  C 

c  sin  A  sin  B 

Hence  »= : — 7; 

sin  C 

7.  From  the  point  A  on  a  plane  the  angular  elevation  of  a  tower  on  the 
same  plane  is  (3.  From  the  point  D  which  is  c  feet  nearer  the  base  of  the 
tower,  the  angular  elevation  is  y.     Show  that  the  height  of  the  tower  is 

c 

cot  /3  -  cot  y 

Denote  ihe  height  of  the  tower  by  h,  and  the  distance  from  the  base  of 
the  tower  to  D  by  m. 

Then  h  =  ni  tan  y  =  (m  +  c)  tan  /?. 


c  tan  /?  c  tan  fB  tan  y 


Whence  m         "         ""  ,      -  ™  .  ,- 


tan  y  -  tan  /3  tan  y  -  tan  (3        cot  ^  -  cot  y 

QjOC  g 

8.  (a)  In  anv  triangle,  ABC.  prove  that  R  = =   — -. — -,    where    R  is 

^  '  ^  4A       2  sm  C 

the  radius  of  the  circum-circle,  and  A  is  the  area  of  the  triangle. 

Through  the  vertex  B  draw  BD.  a  diameter  of  the  circle.      Then   the  < 

BAD  is  a  right  angle,  and  the  <  ADB=  or  supplementary  to  the  <C. 

c  G 

.  ' .   Sin  C  =  — :;t  ;  whencf  R  = 


R 


2K  2  sm  C 

c  abc  abc 


2  sin  C         2  ab  sin  C       4[> 
{b)   In  any  triangle,  ABC,  prove  that  A=2R-  sin  A  sin  B  sin  C. 

A=  ^B  j  ^"^  "  =  2R  sin  A,  6  =  2R  sin  B,  and  c=2K  sin  C. 

Supply  these  values  for  a,  b  and  c,  and  A=  2R-  sin  A  sin  B  sin  C. 

9.  At  the  foot  of  a  mountain  the  elevation  of  its  summit  is  45°.    Ascend- 
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ing  the  face  of  the  mountain  a  mile  on  a  slope  of  15",  the  elevation  is  found 
to  be  60°.     Find  the  height  in  miles  ;  given  sin  15"=  -^ — ,  sin  30"=  V,. 

Denote  the  foot  of  the  mountain  by  C,  its  summit  by  A,  the  foot  of  the 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  summit  by  B,  and  the  station  to  which  the  per- 
son ascends  by  D. 

<BAC=  <BCA  =  45<';  <DCA  =  3o''.  Since  DA  is  inclined  to  the 
horizon  at  60°,  evidently  <BAD-3o".  Hence  <DAC=i5'';  and  <ADC 
=  180'^ -(30"+ 15")=  135".     Then  CA:  CD  =  sin   135"  :  sin  15". 

)  is  one  mili 

v/2(  V3  +   1) 


AC  =  — : miles  since  CD  is  one  mile.     And  the  height   of  the 


sm  15" 


sm^45'' 


mountain  is  C A  sin  41;°=   . 

^^      sm  15° 


AN    ANGLE. 


By  Prof.  N.  F.  Dupuis,  Queen's  College,  Kingston. 


Angle  is   generated    or    produced 
by    the    rotation    of  a   line    about   a 
point,  the  line  being  confined  to  one  and 
the  same  plane.     Now,   this   rotation 
of   the  line   means  simply   that  it  is 
continually    changing     its    direction 
while  passing  constantly  through    the 
same  point.     If  then  we  fix  our  atten- 
tion upon  the  line  before  it  begins  to 
rotate,  and  again  after  it   has  rotated 
through  a  not  very  large  extent,  these 
two  directions  of  the  line  include   an 
angle  between  them.     So  that   while 
we  say   that  an  angle  is  generated  by 
a     rotating    line,   that  is,   by   a  line 
changmg  its  direction    while  passing 
through  a  fixed  point,  we  may  define 
an     angle    in    the    simplest   possible 
manner  by  saying  that  it  is  a  difference 
in  direction  ;    and  the  angle  between 
two  given  lines  is  the    difference  be 
tween  their  directions  ;  or  if  we  wish 
to    attach  to  the    angle  the  idea    of 
something  which  has  grown  or  is  cap- 
able of  being  increased  or  decreased 
we  may    say   that  it  is  the  rotation 
which  will  suffice  to  bring  one  of  the 
lines  into  the  direction  of  the  other. 
Some    people  will    tell    you    that 


direction  is  an  evasive  idea  that  can 
not  be  defined,  and  that  therefore 
you  should  not  intA>duce  it  into  Geo- 
metry. It  is  quite  true  that  the  idea 
of  direction  cannot  be  defined  except 
by  itself,  but  this  fact  is  common  to 
all  primitive  ideas  of  the  human 
mind.  Neither  can  we  define  length 
except  by  itself.  Absolute  direction 
has  no  meaning,  nor  has  absolute 
length ;  these  must  be  considered 
relatively,  and  a  difference  in  direc- 
tion is  just  as  perceptible  and  as  in- 
telligible as  a  difference  in  length. 
Draw  three  lines  O  A,  OB,  O  C 
radiating  from  the  point  O.  Any 
person,  above  childhood,  will  indicate 
at  once  whether  the  difference  in 
direction  between  O  A  and  O  B  is 
greater  or  less  than  the  difference  in 
direction  between  O  A  and  O  C  ;  un- 
less under  certain  circumstances  when 
O  A  lies  between  O  B  and  O  C. 
Similar  remarks  may  be  made  in  re- 
gard to  differences  in  lengths  when 
0,A,B,C  are  points  taken  in  a  com- 
mon straight  line. 

In    some    way,     presumably    by 
early    experience,     we     acquire    the 
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primitive  and  indefinable  ideas  of 
length  and  direction,  and  in  these  we 
have  our  whole  idea  of  space ;  for 
space  admits  of  all  distances  in  all 
directions. 

There  is,  however,  one  prominent 
difference  between  rotation,  and 
length  or  transference ;  namely,  that 
a  rotating  line,  after  making  one  com- 
plete revolution,  returns  to  its  first 
direction,  and  thereafter  repeats  all 
its  directions  in  succession.  But  a 
point  which,  by  translation,  describes 
a  straight  line,  will  never  return  to  its 
first  position,  at  least  as  far  as  we  can 
reason  about  it.  Hence  the  rotation 
of  a  line  has  a  period  or  cycle  in 
which  it  goes  through  all  its  possible 
directions ;  but  a  linearly  moving 
point  has  no  cycle.  On  this  account 
we  have  a  natural  unit  of  angle  with 
which  we  can  compare  all  other 
angles,  while  we  have  no  natural  unit 
of  length,  so  that  any  unit  of  length 
must  be  arbitrary. 

Now  the  simplest  unit  of  angle  that 
we  can  take  is  the  angle  contained  in 
this  cycle,  or  the  angle  described  by 
a  complete  rotation  of  the  describing 
line.  This  has  been  called  a  perigon, 
a  round  angle  (rather  a  singular 
name),  and  a  circumangle.  I  prefer 
the  last. 

Then  we  may  define  a  straight 
angle  as  being  one-half  a  circumangle, 
and  a  right  angle  as  being  one-fourth 
of  a  circumangle  ;  and  thus  all  straight 
angles  are  equal  to  each  other  and 
so  also  all  right  angles  are  equal  to 
one  another. 

It  is  convenient  and  profitable,  in 
proving  geometrical  relations  to  make 
use  of  motion,  at  least  in  imagination, 
in  order  to  establish  our  results. 
Thus  by  the  simple  rotation  of  a  hne 
about  the  three  vertices  of  a  triangle, 
we  can  most  easily  show  that  the  sum 
of  the  three  interior  angles  is  a 
straight  angle. 

Some  people  may  object  to  this 
^method.     If  they  do,   they  must,   to 


be  logical,  also  object  to  the  proof  of 
Euc.  I.  4,  for  that  is  effected  by  super- 
position, i.e.,  by  motion.  And  if  any 
one  objects,  the  burden  is  upon  him 
to  establish,  if  he  can,  a  system  of 
Geometry  from  which  motion  or 
superposition  is  excluded. 

In  Euclidian  Geometry  at  any  rate, 
that  is,  in  the  Geometry  in  which 
superposition  is  admissible,  this  latter 
proce.ss  is  the  final  court  of  appeal. 
We  prove  that  two  finite  lines  are 
equal  when  we  show  that  their  end 
points  can,  by  superposition,  be  made 
to  coincide ;  and  we  prove  that  two 
angles  are  equal  when  we  show  that 
we  can  so  superimpose  one  of  them 
upon  the  other  that  their  arms  may 
exactly  coincide.  And  all  our  after 
work  has  reference  to,  and  ultimately 
depends  upon  these  two  proofs  of 
equality. 

Any  further  consideration  on  this 
matter  I  must  leave  for  some  future 
time.  . 

Let  ABC  be  a  triangle,  in 
which  the  order  of  the  vertices  A,  B, 
C  is  that  of  positive  rotation,  that  is, 
in  the  contrary  way  to  that  in  which 
the  hands  of  a  clock  move. 

Let  the  line  P,  Q  lie  along  the  side 
C,  A,  so  that  Q  is  beyond  A,  and  let 
the  end  Q  be  marked  with  an  arrow 
head.  Rotate  the  line  negatively 
about  the  point  A  until  it  comes  to 
coincide  with  the  side  B,  A.  In  this 
rotation  the  line  describes  the  angle 
A.  Next  rotate  the  line  P,  Q  about 
the  point  B,  negatively,  until  it  comes 
to  coincide  with  the  side  B,  C.  In 
this  second  rotation  the  line  describes 
the  angle  B. 

Finally  rotate  P  Q  negatively 
about  C  until  it  comes  to  coincide 
with  A  B.  The  line  has  now  de- 
scribed successively  the  three  angles 
A,  B  and  C,  and  it  has  exactly  re- 
versed its  direction  in  doing  so. 
Therefore  the  sum  of  the  three  angles 
is  one- half  a  circumangle,  or  a  straight- 
angle. 
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Apply  the  foregoing  process  to  the 
following  propositions  : — 

1.  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F  are  points  ap- 
proximately in  a  circle  and  taken  in 
order.  They  are  connected  thus  : — 
AD,  DG,  GC,  CF,  FB,  BE,  and  EA. 
Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  angles 
A,B,C,D,E,F,G  is  a  straight  angle. 

2.  The  points  of  i    are    connected 


AC,  CE,  EG,  GB,  BD,  DF,  FA' 
Prove  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  at 
the  points  A,B,C,  etc.,  is  three  straight 
angles. 

3.  The  points  of    i    are  connected 

AD,  DF,  FG,  GC,  CE,  EB,  BA. 
Show  that  the  sum  of  the  angles  at 
C,D,E,F,  and  G  is  greater  than  the 
sum  of  A  and  B  by   a  straight  angle. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


Most  of  the  more  important 
monthlies  have  made  arrangements 
betimes  to  bring  before  their  readers 
the  Olympic  Games.  In  the  April 
Century  will  be  found  an  excellent 
article  on  this  subject  by  Allan  Mar- 
quand,  which  is  illustrated  by  Cas- 
taigne  in  his  usual  admirable  man- 
ner. Charles  G.  D.  Roberts  con- 
tributes "  The  Ballad  of  the  Laugh- 
ing Sally,"  more  dashing  than  his 
ordinary  and  an  agreeable  variation 
from  the  gentle  and  melancholy  song 
of  the  day.  "  Sir  George  Tressady  "  is 
certainly  extremely  successful  this 
month ;  there  is  a  movement  and  a 
fullness  in  the  life  depicted  that  is 
rarely  found  in  modern  stories.  It 
is  hard  to  find  space  to  comment  on 
all  that  should  be  mentioned  so  we 
only  put  in  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  The  Little  Bell  of  Honor," 
by  Gilbert  Parker  ;  "  Four  Lincoln 
Conspiracies,"  by  V.  L.  Mason  ; 
"  The  Mutiny  on  the  ^inny  Aitken,'" 
by  H.  P.  Whitmarsh ;  and  "Who 
are  our  Brethren?"  by  William 
Dean  Howells. 

"  Ah  !  Me,  'Tis  Winter  Yet,"  by 
Oliver  Grey,  and  "  The  Heirs  of 
Kellie "  from  Blackwoods  will  be 
found  in  Littclfs  Living  Age  for  April 
nth. 

A  most  audacious  dame  graces  the 


outside  of  the  April  Cosmopolitan, 
but  inside  the  cover  what  we  find  is 
reasonable  and  attractive.  A  new 
story  of  California  by  Beatrice  Har- 
raden,  is  entitled  "  Hilda  Strafford," 
it  opens  well  but  with  such 
ample  provision  for  sadness  that  a 
sensitive  mind  for  whom  art  is  not  it- 
self sufficient  might  take  fright. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  can  be  said 
however  of  "  Mrs.  Cliff's  Yacht "  in 
which  Frank  Stockton  makes  good 
his  word  and  gives  us  the  story  about 
the  widow  made  rich  by  Captain 
Horn  and  what  she  did  with  her 
wealth.  The  story  is  charmingly 
illustrated  by  E.  W.  Kemble. 
"  Terra  Incognita  "  is  one  of  Agnes 
Repplier's  pleasing  essays. 

A  valuable  article  on  "  Nursery 
Emergencies,"  by  H.  H.  Hawxhurst, 
M.D.,  appears  in  Table  Talk  for 
April.  In  the  Housekeepers'  En- 
quiries will  be  found  receipts  for  such 
timely  things  as  Jessies,  simnel  cakes, 
and  Brown  Betty.  If  they  taste  half  as 
well  as  they  sound  any  housekeeper 
ought  to  be  satisfied. 

The  Eclectic  Magazine  for  April 
contains  two  articles  by  Maxwell 
Gray,  one  from  the  "  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury "  entitled  "  The  Advantage  oi 
Fiction,"  and  the  other  treating  o. 
"Prigs"  from   the  "New    Review.' 
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Besides  this  there  is  a  short  story  from 
Chambers'  and  other  interesting 
articles. 

The  May  number  of  Sf  Nicholas 
contains  a  charming  short  story, 
"  The  Green  Satin  Gown,"  by  Laura 
E.  Richards,  also  a  most  satisfactory 
conclusion  to  Trowbridge's  Serial, 
'*  The  Prize  Cup."  Lieut.  Ellicot  con- 
tributes a  most  interesting  article 
called  "  A  Stroll  in  the  Garden  of 
England."  "  The  Song  of  the  Skip- 
ping Rope"  is  one  of  the  many  pretty 
rhymes. 

From  D.  C.  Heatii  &  Co.,  Boston, 
we  have  received  "  Fritz  auf  Ferien," 
edited  with  an  introduction  and 
notes  by  A.  W,  Spanhoofd,  President 
of  the  New  England  College  of 
Languages.  This  interesting  little 
story,  which  is  humorous  in  character, 
has  been  selected  for  study  in  the 
school  room  because  it  will  accustom 
the  student  to  the  use  of  colloquial 
German.  The  book  is  issued  in 
Heath's  well  known  and  excellent 
form. 

Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  have  recently 
issued  three  volumes  in  their  classics 
for  children.     The  first  of  these  is  the 
second  part  of  Grim  in  s  Fairy  7 ales, 
edited  by  Sara   E.   Wiltse,   and  con- 
tains   such    stories   as    "  The    Three 
Languages,"    "The    Boots   made  of 
Buffalo  Leather  "   and  "The  Goose- 
Girl  at  the  Well."     Care    has    been 
taken    to    eliminate    from   these  any 
objectionable  features.     The   second 
is  "Selections  from  Epictetus  "  from 
George   Long's   translation,  abridged 
by  Edwin  Ginn.     This  is   a  selection 
made  with  admirable  care  from  those 
sayings  of  Epictetus  which  would  be 
useful    to    younger     students.     The 
third  of  the  series  is  the  "  Adventures 
of  Hatim  Tai  "  revised  and  edited  by 
W.    R.    Aiger.     This     is    mdeed    a 
valuable   contribution    to   the  list  of 
books   that  boys  and  girls  may  count 
as  their  heritage.      It  is  of  the   sa/ne 


style  as  the  Arabian  Nights,  and  con- 
sists of  seven  connected  tales  which 
as  a  whole  serve  to  embody  the 
Mohammedan  idea  of  human  excel- 
lence. 

We  have  also  received  from  Ginn 
&  Co.,  a  more  than  usually  good  edi- 
tion of  three  of  Du  Bois-Reymond's 
lectures  entitled  "  Vortrage,"  which 
is  intended  to  be  of  assistance  to 
students  in  acquiring  technical  or 
scientific  German. 

"  Coleridge's  Rime  of  the  Ancient 
Mariner,"  edited  by  Herbert  Bates, 
"The  Meichant  of  Venice,"  edited 
by  Prof  Gum  mere,  "  As  You  Like 
It  "  with  an  Introduction  by  Barrett 
Wendell  and  notes  by  W.  L.  Phelps, 
and  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream  " 
edited  by  G.  P.  Baker,  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Lon- 
don. These  works  are  all  excellent 
continuations  of  the  same  series  issued 
by  Longmans  which  we  have  had 
pleasure  in  noticing  before.  They 
are  marked  by  the  same  care  in  pre- 
paration and  contain  an  abundance 
of  information  for  anyone  desirous  of 
studying  English  Classics. 

"  School  Interests  and  Duties  "  by 
Robert  M.  King,  the  American  Book 
Company,  New  York.  The  present 
volume  has  been  prepared  with  a 
view  to  bringing  down  to  the  present 
day  the  doctrine  of  co-operation  in 
school  interests.  Information  in  re- 
gard to  this  subject  has  been  freely 
drawn  from  many  sources,  principally 
from  Page's  Mutual  Duties  of  Parents 
and  Teachers.  The  author  has 
divided  the  book  into  sections  cor- 
responding with  the  divisions  of  the 
year  of  the  Teachers'  ReaJing  Circles 
for  which  organization  it  has  been 
specially  written.  -  Such  vital  and  in- 
teresting parts  of  school  work  as  the 
library,  school  morals,  etiquette, 
hygiene  and  architecture  have  chap- 
ters devoted  to  them  in  which  may 
be  found  valuable  conclusions  in  re- 
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gard  to  them.  The  book  is  extremely 
practical  and  while  intended  more 
particularly  for  the  United  States,  yet 
contains  information  which  would  be 
of  assistance  to  teachers  in  every 
country, 

From  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany we  have  also  received  four 
volumes  in  their  Eclectic  English 
Classics,  including  "The  Ancient 
Mariner,"  "  DeQuincey's  Revolt  of 
the  Tartars,"  "  Burke's  Conciliation 
with  the  American  Colonies,"  and 
"  Lord  Macaulay's  Life  of  Samuel 
Johnson."  This  series  is  convenient 
and  well  adapted  for  use  in  the  class 
room  where  too  many  notes  are  un- 
desirable and  frequently  prevent  the 
pupil's  progress  in  the  true  love  for 
literature. 

"  Le  Chien  De  Brisquet,"  edited 
for  school  use  by  L.  C.  Syms,  a  col- 
lection of  short  stories  by  Nodier, 
Dumas,  Daudet  and  others.  The 
American  Book  Company. 

"  La  Tache  De  Petit  Pierre,"  ar- 
ranged for  reading  classes  by  Edith 
Healy  ;  a  book  for  children  written 
by  Madame  Jeanne  Mairet  for  which 
the  author  has  received  a  crown  from 
the  French  Academy.  The  American 
Book  Company. 

We  have  received  from  Moffatt 
&  Paige  their  new  Arithmetic  Test 
Cards  for  standards  6  and  7.  These 
contain  review  or  examination  ques- 
tions in  fractions,  interest,  proportion, 
etc.,  with  a  separate  key  giving  their 
solutions. 

"  Elementary  Physical  Geography'' 
by  Prof.  Tarr  of  Cornell,  MacMillan 
&  Co.,  New  York.  This  is  a  new 
and  valuable  text  book  which  to  some 
extent  follows  the  demand  for  change 
in  the  teaching  of  geography  that 
has  recently  become  apparent.  The 
book  is  divided  into  three  parts,  de- 
voted to  the  air,  the  ocean  and  the 
land.     A    special    feature    has    been 


made  of  the  illustrations  which  are 
numerous  and  would  be  of  great 
assistance  in  teaching.  The  circula- 
tion of  the  atmosphere  and  the  distri- 
bution of  temperature  are  dealt  with 
in  an  admirable  way,  while  every  thing 
that  is  given  concerning  the  ocean, 
especially  the  coast  line,  will  be  found 
a  great  advance  on  the  material  to 
be  had  in  the  ordinary  textbook. 

In  the  Athenaeum  Press  series  we 
have  received  from  Ginn  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, "  Poems  by  John  Keats,"  edited 
with  introduction  and  notes  by  Arlo 
Bates.  An  effort  has  been  made  in 
the  present  volume  to  select  only  that 
part  of  the  poet's  work  which  he  would 
himself  have  included  in  his  verse.  It 
has  in  the  main  been  successful  and 
is  marked  by  a  feeling  and  reverence 
which  only  one  who  loved  the  poet 
could  exercise.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  volume  the  great  odes  have  been 
grouped  together,  these  have  been 
followed  by  the  shorter  fragments, 
and  these  again  by  the  sonnets,  while 
at  the  end  will  be  found  all  Keats' 
longer  poems,  such  as  "  Endymion," 
"  Hyperion,"  "  Lamia."  "  The  Eve 
of  St.  Mark,"  and  others.  It  would 
be  hard  to  confer  a  greater  benefit  on 
the  young  student  of  poetry  than  to 
awaken  in  him  an  affection  for  the 
poetry  of  Keats,  for  having  once  loved 
him  it  has  become  impossible  to  pass 
anywhere  indifferently  the  blossom  of 
song. 

"  High  School  Physical  Science," 
Part  2,  by  F.  W.  Merchant,  M.A,, 
the  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  Toronto. 
Among  the  divisions  which  will  be 
found  in  this  recent  text  book  may  be 
mentioned,  velocity,  friction,  fluid 
pressure  at  a  point,  and  the  various 
properties  of  sound,  light  and  elec- 
tricity. The  problems  which  will  be 
found  placed  conveniently  in  the 
book  are  unusually  good.  Teachers 
of  science  will  find  the  volume  an 
assistance  in  their  classes. 
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AMONG  educationists  and  scholars 
generally  the  so-called  "  prac 
tical  people "  are  often  among  the 
most  unpractical  of  all  men.  Many 
startling  anomalies  in  the  educational 
systems  of  our  time  seem  at  least  to 
confirm  this  assumption.  Certain 
subjects  ol  the  very  highest  and  most 
obvious  educational  val  ue  are  excluded 
from  the  range  of  school  studies  ap- 
parently for  no  other  reason  than  that 
they  are  not  "  practical  "  enough. 
Tw^o  subjects  may  be  instanced — 
phonetics  and  descriptive  astronomy. 
If  the  elements  of  phonetics  were 
taught  to  the  youth  of  English- 
speaking  countries — and  no  science  is 
more  simple  or  more  amenable  to 
ready  experiment — the  vexed  ques- 
tions of  modes  of  spelling  and  pro- 
nunciation would  speedily  settle 
themselves  ;  reading  and  elocution 
would  assume  their  rightful  place  in 
the  daily  programme ;  and  the  arbi- 
trary tyranny  of  the  dictionary  would 
be  overthrown.  If  our  glorious  nor- 
thern heavens  were  mapped  out  and 
described  to  our  school  children — 
and  nothing  is  more  congenial  to  the 
youthful  imagination  and  reflection — 
our  cultured  citizens    would  not   go 


through  life  with  eyes  closed  to  the 
majestic  process  of  the  suns,  and 
with  minds  unenkindled  by  the  great- 
est thoughts  of  God  which  science 
has  ever  revealed  to  men. 

I  may  also  illustrate    my  meaning 
by    other  sorts    of  broad    examples. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  British  nation 
as  a  whole.     It  is   made  up  of    emi- 
nently practical  people,  averse  to  the- 
orizing, utilitarian    in    education,  ex- 
cept in  the  provision  that  is  made  for 
the  perpetuation  of  traditional  studies 
and  methods  inherited  from  the  uni- 
versity system  of  the  Middle   Ages. 
Observe    the  result.     Sturdy   British 
sense,    commercial    opportunity  and 
enterprise,  still   keep   Britain  in  the 
van   of   tne  nations.     But  its  wisest 
statesmen  and  thinkers  are  concerned 
lest  its  lack  of  educational   adapted- 
ness    and    elasticity    may    seriously 
cripple  it  in  the  race  for  future  supre- 
macy.    Mr.  Goschen  and    Sir  John 
Gorst  tell  the  youth  of  the  nation  and 
their  teachers  that  becauseof  the  more 
efficient  training,  in  other  words,  the 
more  practical  education,  enjoyed  by 
the    boys    of    Germany,    the    choice 
business  positions  even   in  England 
itself,  are  falling  more  and  more  into 
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the  hands  of  you-ng  men  of  the  latter 
nationaHty  who  have  gone  abroad  to 
seek  their  fortunes.   ' 

Possibly  a  certain  kind  of  parallel 
may  be  found  nearer  home.  It  is 
notorious  that  in  the  common  schoo's 
of  Ontario  more  stress  is  laid  upon 
arithmetic  than  upon  any  other  sub- 
ject. Indeed,  so  much  is  it  deferred 
to,  that  in  the  Toronto  schools,  at  all 
events,  the  grading  of  the  classes, 
though  nominally  determined  by  the 
order  of  the  reading  books,  is  virtu- 
ally settled  by  proficiency  in  arith- 
metic. In  some  schools  and  forms 
the  position  of  the  pupils  in  class  is 
determined  not  merely  by  an  arith- 
metical standard,  but  actually  by 
cleverness  in  the  so-called  time- 
tests  alone.  I  am  not  just  now  criti- 
cizing the  system,  but  only  pointing 
out  to  what  an  extreme  of  specializa- 
tion the  arithmetical  cult  is  carried. 
The  results  may  be  estimated  by  the 
admitted  inefficiency  in  ordinary 
commercial  arithmetic  displayed  by 
the  great  majority  of  applicants  for 
positions  in  banks  and  other  financial 
institutions.  Here  we  have,  perhaps, 
the  most  practical  of  all  elementary 
educational  subjects  most  assiduously 
cultivated,  of  course  for  practical 
ends,  and  yet  failing  to  be  utilized 
just  where  it  is  most  in  demand. 

It  sounds  like  paradox  to  suggest 
that  the  reason  of  the  failure  is  that 
the  subject  is  viewed,  discussed,  and 
taught  in  an  unpractical  fashion. 
Just  because  it  is  so  practical  its  im- 
portance is  wrongly  emphasized. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  drawn  out  of 
proportion  in  its  relation  to  other 
studies;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it 
is  treated  as  though  familiarity  with 
all  its  workable  aspects  and  methods 
were  a  good  thing  for  the  pupil.  It 
is  thus  made  an  end  in  itself,  with 
the  usual  results  of  idolatry  of  forms 
and  symbols.  At  least  two  evils  are 
manifest.  It  is  forgotten  that  while 
arithmetic    has    such    very    practical 


uses,  numbers,  which  are  its  material, 
are  the  most  abstract  of  all  things. 
When  the  pupil  is  made  a  calculating 
machine,  as  so  often  happens,  he  be- 
comes in  so  far  eminently  unpractical. 
He  is  divorced  from  his  natural  intel- 
lectual environment,  the  region  of 
human  life,  of  history,  of  literature — 
in  short,  of  concrete  existence. 
Moreover,  the  best  part  of  the  work- 
ing time  of  many  pupils  is  taken  up 
with  the  brain-racking  process  of 
trying  to  solve  problems  ingeniously 
contrived  for  the  purpose  of  puzzling 
him  as  much  as  possible.  This  is 
supposed  to  be  an  eminently  educa- 
tive discipline,  whereas,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  is  at  best  an  elaborate  de- 
vice for  killing  time  and  dulling  wit, 
except  in  the  cases  of  the  exceptional 
few  who  have  a  talent  for  solving  that 
species  of  conundrum  or  rebus. 

A  little  not  very  profound  insight 
into  the  philosophy  of  numbers  would 
convince  our  educationists  of  the  fal- 
lacy and  noxiousness  of  this  whole 
arithmetical  crusade  against  the  in- 
nate needs  of  children,  their  mental 
well-being  and  peace  of  mind.  It 
would  soon  become  plain  to  them  that 
these  abstract  numbers  are  in  prob- 
lems of  practical  utility  merely  em- 
ployed as  a  species  of  counters  or 
checks.  To  use  them  in  this  way 
and  for  this  purpose  is  a  wholesome 
and  necessary  business.  But  to  take 
the  average  schoolboy  beyond  this 
region,  and  to  train  him,  for  example, 
to  work  out  algebraic  problems  by 
arithmetical  processes,  is  for  the  most 
part  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  benefit  to  be 
gained  from  dealing  in  a  natural  and 
simple  fashion  with  numbers,  when 
the  mind  does  not  become  jaded 
and,  so  to  speak,  abraded,  by  being 
forced  and  dragged  through  a  barren 
wilderness  of  figures.  I  refer  to  the 
strengthening  of  a  "  memory  for 
numbers,"  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
accomplishments.     A    habit    of    re- 
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membering  dates  should  especially 
be  encouraged,  because  the  num- 
bers so  involved  are  not  barren  ab- 
stractions, but  are  associated  with 
some  living  human  interest,  in  the 
fortunes  of  contemporaries  or  of  those 
who  have  made  the  world's  history. 
But  wou'd  it  be  believed  that  under 
this  same  educational  system  of  ours, 
of  which  arithmetic  is  the  chief  cor- 
ner-stone, the  learning  of  dates  in 
the  history  lessons  is  almost  univer- 
sally discouraged  ! 

The  historical  explanation  of  the 
main  phenomena  above  noticed 
■seems  to  be  that  arithmetic  has  a 
prescriptive  place  in  popular  educa- 
tion, gained  in  a  past  age  when  there 
was  little  else  to  be  taught ;  when  the 
only  culture  supposed  to  be  worth 
having  was  an  acquaintance  with 
<:iassic  authors,  who,  however,  were 
only  taught  in  the  "  grammar 
schools  ;  "  wheri  domestic  history  was 
merely  political  or  military  ;  foreign 
history  not  worth  learning  as  bein;^ 
the  record  of  semi-barbarous  peoples  ; 
and  the  world  at  large  known  to  very 
few  'besides  sailors,  travellers,  and 
commercial  adventurers.  Now  that 
all  this  is  changed,  it  must  be  mani- 
fest thai  educational  subjects  require 
a  thorough  readjustment ;  thai  in  par- 
ticular young  people  should  be 
brought  into  contact  with  abstract 
matters  just  as  much  as  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  purposes  of  practical 
life  and  no  more ;  that  they  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  world 
in  which  they  live  in  a  large  sym- 
pathetic way.  When  they  are  en- 
couraged, or  rather  allowed,  to  de- 
velop in  themselves  a  taste  for  the 
manifold  intellectual  treasures  of  the 
world,  an  interest  in  the  achievements 
of  invention  and  discovery,  an  enthu- 
siasm for  literature  and  a  love  of 
knowledge  generally,  there  will  be 
less  time  left  to  them  for  the  mechan- 
ical processes  of  the  brain,  and  exer- 
cises   in    mere    mental    gymnastics. 


The  results  would  not  fail  to  justify 
the  experiment,  and  approve  the 
claims  of  a  more  rational  and  natural 
method  of  juvenile  education.  It 
would  then  be  found  that  our  chil- 
dren, instead  of  moving  from  point 
to  point  in  empty  space,  unpeopled 
by  real  objects  of  interest  and 
concern,  would  be  carried  onward 
along  the  path  of  actual  life,  growing 
continually  in  fitness  for  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  manhood  and 
womanhood,  of  business  and  citizen- 
ship. When  one  considers  how 
brief  is  the  term  of  school  life  allotted 
to  the  average  boy  and  girl,  it  be- 
comes an  issne  of  the  highest  import- 
ance whether  this  precious  time 
should  not  be  mainly  occupied  with 
the  cultivation  of  the  faculty  of  obser- 
vation, of  literary  taste  and  judgment, 
of  the  imagination  and  human  sym- 
pathy, of  the  practical  reason,  of  the 
love  of  truth  as  truth  is  found  in  the 
spirit  and  life  of  man,  rather  than  in 
the  abstract  relations  of  form  and 
quantity.  The  writer  would  cheer- 
fully acknowledge  that  the  tendency 
of  our  educational  methods  and  prin- 
ciples is  in  the  direction  of  greater 
intellectual  freedom  and  moral  edifi- 
cation. But  we  are  still  er  cumbered 
with  a  few  antiquated  prejudices,  and 
it  is  old  errors  that  die  the  hardes'. 


It  is  man  as  religious,  that  is  to  rule 
the  world.  What  changes  of  form 
religious  thought  may  undergo,  who 
can  pretend  to  say  ?  But  that  religion 
shall  perish,  none  of  us  believes. 

Any  machinery  of  government 
which  men  have  yet  devised  is  too 
coarse  and  clumsy  for  so  delicate  a 
task  as  the  inculcation  and  encourage- 
ment of  faith. 

Since  you  are  always  entering  into 
some  new  life,  .  .  .  always  hold  the 
hand  of  God  in  grateful  memory  of 
past  guidance  and  eager  readiness  for 
new — that  is,  in  love  and  in  faith. 
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THE  CASE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


I.    THE    WITNESS    OF   THE    TEACHER. 


THE  Atlantic  Monthly  recently 
circulated  widely  among  super- 
intendents and  teachers  of  the  public 
schools  in  every  part  of  the  country 
inquiries  (i)  as  to -the  average  num- 
ber of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  seve- 
ral grades  of  the  public  schools;  (2)  in 
what  proportion  the  teachers  have 
changed  their  profession  during  the 
last  ten  years  ;  (3)  in  what  proportion 
they  are  more  than  thirty-five  years  of 
age  ;  (4)  as  to  the  freedom  of  teachers 
from  political  or  other  improper  influ- 
ences on  their  appointment  or  re- 
moval ;  (5)  as  to  the  salaries  of 
teachers  of  the  several  grades, 
whether  they  have  been  increased 
within  five  or  six  years,  whether 
they  are  regarded  as  sufficient,  and 
whether  higher  salaries  would  attract 
to  the  profession  men  and  women  of 
greater  ability  and  of  more  stable  pur- 
pose ;  (6)  as  to  the  requirements  for 
appointments,  whether  they  are  rigid 
and  uniform,  and  whether  a  certificate 
is  required  from  some  normal  or 
training  school  of  higher  grade ;  (7) 
as  to  the  chances  that  teachers  have 
for  promotion  from  the  lower  grades, 
and  whether  it  is  the  custom  to  fill 
the  higher  grades  by  promotion : 
whereto  was  added  a  request  to  give 
any  further  information  in  regard  to 
the  status  of  teachers  which  would 
naturally  supplement  these  inquiries. 

Accompanying  this  circular  was 
the  following  letter  : — 

"The  Atlantic  Monthly,  following 
its  plan  of  paying  especial  attention 
to  educational  subjects,  will  take  up 
for  discussion  the  Status  of  the 
Teacher,  and  consider  how  the  pro- 
fession may  be  made  a  calling  of 
greater  dignity  and  of  more  suitable 
reward  ;  for,  clearly,  teaching  is  not 
held  in  as  high  honour  as  it  ought  to 


be.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  if  the 
public  school  system  will  reach  its 
proper  efficiency  until  in  every  com- 
munity the  teacher's  status  is  as  high 
as  the  status  of  any  other  profession. 
To  lift  the  teacher  into  the  highest 
esteem,  two  things  are  necessary  : — 

"  (i.)  To  give  efficient  teachers 
security  in  their  positions  and  freedom 
to  do  their  best  work. 

"  (2.)  To  pay  them  salaries  large 
enough  to  make  the  profession  attrac- 
tive to  the  very  ablest  men  and  women, 
not  as  a  makeshift,  but  as  a  life 
career. 

"  In  discussing  a  subject  of  such 
importance,  it  is  desirable  to  have  as 
large  a  volume  of  facts  at  first-hand 
as  possible.  We  therefore  take  the 
liberty  to  ask  you  to  answer  these 
questions  concerning  the  teachers  in 
the  public  schools  in  your  commun- 
ity." 

The  replies,  which  have  been  both 
full  and  numerous,  have  been  placed 
in  my  hand,  together  with  a  summary 
of  their  results,  and  are  the  basis  of 
the  following  study.  Their  value  was 
not  expected  to  consist  in  accuracy, 
but  rather  in  showing  tendencies  cor- 
rectly. The  statistical  information 
that  can  be  extracted  from  them  is  of 
less  account  than  the  fact  that  we 
have  here  fresh  confessions  and  first- 
hand observations  and  experiences 
from  men  and  women  actually  en- 
gaged in  school  work;  those  most 
competent  to  speak  on  these  matters, 
but  in  the  existing  state  of  things 
least  often  heard  from.  There  is 
every  internal  indication  that  the  re- 
ports are  absolutely  frank  and  honest. 
They  thus  constitute  a  valuable  proto- 
col of  data  for  points  of  view  no  less 
reliable  than  they  are  new,  and  which 
are,  I  think,  certain  to  command  the 
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attention  of  friends  of  education 
throughout  the  country.  The  inves- 
tigation should  prove  as  useful  as  it 
is  opportune. 

In  all,  1,189  teachers  and  superin- 
tendents have  answered  these  ques- 
tions, and  every  State  and  Territory 
in  the  Union  is  represented  except 
New  Mexico  and  Oklahoma,  and  the 
replies  are,  on  the  whole,  well  distri- 
buted over  the  different  parts  of  the 
Union,  although  they  are  less  numer- 
ous from  the  Southern  and  the  far 
Western  States  than  from  the  middle 
Western  and  New  England  States.* 
In  all  sections  the  replies  appear  to 
be,  with  tew  exceptions,  from  the  best 
teachers,  and  most  of  them  are  from 
men. 

To  begin  with  the  first  question, 
which  asks  the  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  :  few  returns  specify  grades, 
but,  averaging  these  where  thev  are 
given,  and  for  each  return  and  the 
returns  ior  each  State,  we  find  that 
Maine  reports  fewest  (35)  and  Mon- 
tana most  (58).  Averaging  States  by 
sections,  we  find  that  the  Middle  and 
New  England  States  have  fewest 
pupils  per  teacher  (41  each)  and  the 
far  Western  and  Pacific  States  most 
(45).  Rhode  Island  has  most  among 
the  New  England  States  (52).  In  the 
Middle  States  the  extremes  are  Vir- 
ginia and  Delaware  (39  each)  and 
Pennsylvania  (44).  In  the  Southern 
States  the  extremes  are  Arkansas  (51) 
and  Florida  (34)  In  the  Western 
Slates  the  extremes  are  Kansas  (50) 
and  South  Dakota  (40)  ;  and  in  the 
far  Western  States,  Montana  (58)  and 
Washington  (34).  Everywhere,  of 
course,  the  number  of  pupils  per 
teacher  in  city  schools  is  greater  than 
in  countrv  schools. 


*  Since  these  letters  were  placed  in  Dr. 
Hall's  hantls  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred more  replies  have  been  receix'ed,  but 
they  do  not  seriously  affect  the  result  of  his 
analysis.  — Editor. 


The<;e  numbers,  despite  occasional 
laws  that  permit  even  more,  are  far  too 
large,  it  need  not  be  said,  for  any  teacher 
to  do  good  work  with.  A  crude 
young  teacher  is  constrained,  and  em- 
barrassed even,  in  the  presence  of  so 
many  pairs  of  eyes,  and  a  large  share 
of  her  energy  goes  to  keep  order.  To 
watch  the  mischievous  pupils  during 
every  recitation  is  a  constant  distrac- 
tion from  the  subject  in  hand.  The 
flitting  of  the  attention  from  one  pupil 
to  another,  even  for  a  woman,  the 
periphery  of  whose  retina  is  more 
sensitive  for  the  indirect  field  of  vision 
than  a  man's,  is  a  steady  strain. 
Moreover,  what  knowledge  can  the 
average  teacher  of  such  a  large  num- 
ber have  of  individual  pupils  ?  And 
how  little  can  she  do  to  bring  out 
that  individuality  wherein  lies  the 
power  of  teaching,  and  the  unfoldmg 
of  which  makes  or  mars  the  later 
career  of  the  pupil  !  No  wonder  the 
complaint  of  machine  methods  in  our 
schools  is  so  often  heard.  Both  at- 
tention and  love  were  made  to  have 
an  individual  focus,  while  mass-edu- 
cation has  limitations  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  size  of  classes.  Every  step, 
therefore,  toward  reduction  in  num- 
bers is  a  great  gain. 

Passing  to  the  second  question,  as 
to  the  proportion  of  teachers  who 
have  changed  their  profession  during 
the  last  ten  years,  it  would  appear 
that  30  per  cent,  of  those  in  New 
England  have  left  the  profession 
within  a  decade.  In  the  Middle 
States  this  average  is  40  per  cent.,  in 
the  Southern  States  it  is  50  per  cent., 
in  all  the  Western  States  it  is  65  per 
cent.,  and  in  the  far  Western  and 
Pacific  Stales  it  is  60  per  cent.  While 
many  women  leave  school  to  marry, 
the  fact  that  Massachusetts,  where 
the  female  teachers  outnumber  the 
male  a  little  more  than  ten  to  one, 
shows  the  lowest  average  of  change, 
and  that  Alabama,  where  62  per  cent, 
are    males,  reports   42    per   cent,  as. 
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having  changed,  indicates  that  where 
male  teachers  predominate  they  are 
responsible  for  most  of  the  changes. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  young 
men  teach  as  a  makeshift  for  a  few 
years,  with  no  thought  of  making 
teaching  a  life-work.  They  do  so  to 
pay  college  debts  or  get  money  to 
study  further,  or  to  acquire  the  means 
for  entering  one  of  the  other  profes- 
sions. Other  statistics  have  shown 
that  nearly  one-third  of  the  teachers 
in  many  sections  of  the  country 
change  their  vocation  every  year. 
The  fact  that  so  small  a  fraction  of 
the  teachers  in  the  public  schools 
have  had  any  normal  or  professional 
training  shows,  also,  how  few  regard 
it  as  a  life-work.  Of  the  $95,000,000 
paid  for  salaries  of  teachers  for  15,000- 
000  children  of  this  country,  a  large 
proportion  is  thus  spent  upon  un- 
trained and  unskilled  teachers  who 
have  little  interest  in  making  their 
work  professional.  No  business 
could  ever  succeed  or  was  ever  con- 
ducted on  such  principles,  and  when 
we  reflect  that  the  "  'prentice  hand  " 
is  here  tried  upon  human  flesh,  blood, 
and  souls  the  waste  in  all  these  re- 
spects is  appalling.  Those  who  claim 
that  leaching  can  be  learned  only  by 
experience  are  in  part  right,  but  even 
the  school  of  experience  is  wretchedly 
inadequate  in  this  country.  More- 
over, on  the  whole,  it  is  the  best 
teachers  who  leave.  Here  we  are  far 
behind  other  countries.  It  is  only 
when  a  teacher  has  mastered  the  de 
tails  of  government  and  method  that 
good  work  can  be  done. 

When  we  come  to  the  answeis  to 
the  question.  What  proportion  of 
teachers  are  over  thirty-five  years  of 
age?  the  average  estimate  of  the 
Middle  States,  27  per  cent.,  is  the 
highest,  and  the  average  of  the  West- 
ern States,  17  percent.,  is  the  lowest; 
while  the  far  Western  States  average 
18  per  cent.,  and  New  England  and 
the  Soutli  21  per  cent.     It  would  be 


an  interesting  question  to  ask  how 
many  of  this  large  per  cent,  of  teach- 
ers more  than  thirty-five  years  of  age 
have  remained  in  the  vocation  be- 
cause they  succeeded  as  teachers,  and 
how  many  are  there  because  they 
could  do  no  better  in  other  callings. 
The  fact  that  financial  depression 
increases  the  average  age  of  teachers 
as  well  as  the  number  of  male  teach- 
ers, while  good  times  decrease  both, 
is  significant.  The  social  position  of 
teachers  is  higher  in  the  Western 
than  in  the  Middle  States,  so  their 
social  position  cannot  account  for 
these  extremes.  We  have  been  told 
that  the  young  make  the  best  teachers 
for  children  ;  but  if  so,  why  not  rein- 
state the  monitorial  system  of  pupil 
teachers  ?  Again,  we  are  sometimes 
told  that  older  teachers  are  unpro- 
gressive  ;  but  this  is  not  true  of  the 
best,  who  are  also  often  needed  as  a 
conservative  element  against  rash 
innovations.  Nothing  is  more  de- 
manded in  our  teaching  force  at  pres- 
ent (which,  as  has  recently  been 
pointed  out,  is  nine  times  as  large  as 
our  standing  army)  than  leadership 
of  maturity  and  ability.  Those  who 
have  shaped  the  thinking  and  the 
reading  of  our  young  teachers  have 
been,  on  the  whole,  incompetent  ior 
this  highest  and  most  responsible 
function  in  our  national  life.  Until 
very  recent  years  we  had  few  teachers 
who  had  personally  inspected  foreign 
systems,  could  read  other  languages 
than  English,  and  were  acquainted 
with  all  grades  of  education  from  kin- 
dergarten to  university  work.  In  these 
respects,  happily,  the  prospects  are 
now  brightening. 

Very  striking  are  the  answers  to  the 
questions  touching  teachers'  tenure  of 
their  positions  and  security  from  im- 
proper influences.  In  New  England, 
percentages  reporting  improper  influ- 
ence are  as  follows  by  States  :  Maine 
33  per  cent..  New  Hampshire  9  per 
cent  ,  Verftiont  8  per  cent.,  Massa- 
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chusetts  17  per  cent.,  Rhode  Island 
none,  and  Connecticut  40  per  cent. 
This  evil  is  potent,  however,  for  ap- 
pointments rather  than  for  removals. 
These  bad  influences  are  prominent 
in  the  following  order  :  church,  poli- 
tics, personal  favour,  and  whims  of 
citizens  and  committees.  The  master 
of  a  grammar  school  writes  strongly 
against  the  policy  of  placing  schools 
in  the  hands  of  division  committees. 
Their  chairman,  he  says,  is  virtually 
the  committee,  and  almost  always 
lives  in  the  district.  The  rules  forbid 
the  employment  of  non  resident 
teachers  at  anything  but  the  mini- 
mum salary.  He  favours  a  wider 
range  of  choice,  and  thinks  appoint- 
ments should  be  made  by  a  general 
committee  advised  by  supervisor  and 
principal.  The  system  of  annual 
elections  is  often  commented  on  ad- 
versely. 

In  the  Middle  States,  9  per  cent, 
in  New  Jersey,  33  per  cent,  in  New 
York,  40  per  cent,  in  Delaware,  and 
50  per  cent^.  in  Pennsylvania  report 
improper  influences.  Some  sad  reve- 
lations appear  in  these  returns.  One 
teacher  teds  of  an  applicant  who  was 
"  asked,  not  as  to  his  qualifications, 
but  of  the  number  of  voters  in  his 
family."  Another  writes  that  the 
friends  of.  a  schoolbook  publishing 
house  would  "drive  out  any  teacher 
who  would  not  favour  their  books." 
The  civil  service  regulations  in  New 
York  have  bettered  the  conditions  ; 
and  a  teacher  who  has  had  experience 
in  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
and  New  York  says  that,  on  the 
whole,  New  York  teachers  are  far 
above  the  average  in  intelligence  and 
professional  spirit. 

In  some  of  the  Southern  States 
very  evil  influences  are  reported.  In 
small  towns  in  Alabama  teachers  are 
said  to  be  l^oth  removed  and  ap- 
pointed by  favour;  positions  in  some 
places  are  rarely  held  more  than  two 
terms,  and  some  teachers  take  three 


different    schools    during    the    yean 
Lessons  are  short.     "  In  some  coun- 
ties the  teachers  are  said  to  pay  each 
member    of    the  school    board  from 
$2.50  to  $5  to  keep  their  positions," 
and  6    per    cent,    report     improper 
influence,    as    do    30  per    cent,    in 
Georgia,  70  per  cent,  in   Kentucky, 
25     per     cent,     in     Maryland,     40 
per    cent,     in     Mississippi,     50    per 
cent,    in  South    Carolina  and   Ten- 
nessee, 45  per  cent,  in  Texas,  20  per 
cent,  in  Virginia,  and  60  per  cent,  in 
West  Virginia.     In  Kentucky,  where 
teachers  are  commonly  elected  annu- 
ally, "when  boards  change  politically, 
sweeping   changes  of  teachers  often 
follow."     In  Mississippi  teachers  are 
said  rarely    to    remain    in    positions 
more  than  one  year.     In  Texas  one 
teacher    reports  :    "If     your    school 
board  are  Democratic,  the    teachers 
are  Democratic;  if  Baptists,  they  must 
be  Baptists."     In  West  Virginia  it  is 
said    that   requirements   are    neither 
rigid  nor  uniform.     '•  Politics  is  the 
bane    of    the    school    system ;    then 
comes  personal  favoritism.     Colored 
teachers    are    special    sufferers    from 
politics." 

For  the  far  Western  States  the  re- 
port of  improper  influence  is  as  fol- 
lows :  California  60  per  cent.,  Color- 
ado 60  per  cent.,  North  Dakota  100 
per  cent,  (only  four  reports),  Oregon 
40  per  cent. ,  Utah  60  per  cent. ,  Wash- 
ington 60  percent.  In  California  the 
state  law  gives  the  teacher  life  tenure 
of  office,  but  this  law  is  said  to  be 
"always  evaded  by  politicians." 
Good  state  laws  are  overcome  by  cor- 
rupt school  boards.  Teachers  are 
said  to  be  "  pliant,  timid,  and  ser- 
vile," and  political  "pulls"  are 
potent.  One  report  says  that  teach- 
ers' boardmg-places  affect  their  secu- 
rity ;  another  calls  them  "  cranks  " 
and  "cowards.'  Requirements  are 
said  to  be  "  wholly  unpedagogical, 
absurd,  and  criminally  careless."  In 
Colorado  it  is  the  same  old  story  of 
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the  political  "  pull."  Large  cities 
seem  freer  from  political  influence 
than  small  towns.  Local  teachers 
are  preferred  to  outsiders,  which  is  a 
bad  sign.  In  Idaho  the  condition 
looks  bad,  and  personal  favoritism  is 
said  to  keep  teachers  in  office.  In 
Oregon,  where  tenure  is  uncertain 
and  teachers  are  often  elected  annu- 
ally, the  main  difficulty  seems  to  be 
in  security  of  tenure.  In  Utah  one 
report  says  that  positions  in  some 
places  are  solely  dependent  on  politi- 
cal influence.  In  Washington  a  city 
superintendent  says  :  "  We  have  prac- 
tically no  protection  from  political 
demagogues  ;  this  unfortunate  condi- 
tion is  appalling  in  our  Western 
country."  He  says  further  that  tenure 
of  position  is  affected  by  "  personal 
friends  and  their  influence,  and  by 
the  lack  of  them."  "  We  must  trade 
with  the  merchants,  bank  with  the 
bankers,  take  treatment  of  the  doc- 
tors, consult  the  lawyers,  connive 
with  the  politicians,  and  even  go  to 
school  elections  and  work  for  the 
successful  candidate." 

For  the  Western  States,  the  report 
of  improper  influences  by  percentages 
is  as  follows  :  Illinois  44  per  cent., 
Indiana  33  per  cent.,  Iowa  40  per 
cent.,  Kansas  80  per  cent.,  Michigan 
50  per  cent.,  Minnesota  33  percent., 
Mississippi  40  per  cent.,  Missouri  50 
per  cent.,  Nebraska  65  per  cent., 
Nevada  100  per  cent.,  Ohio  40  per 
cent.,  Wisconsin  40  per  cent.  In 
Illinois  many  complain  of  church  in- 
fluence as  a  growing  evil,  and  of  local 
preference,  always  a  sign  of  politics. 
Tenure  is  said  to  be  affected  by  the 
evil  doings  of  book  publishers  and 
agents.  Chicago,  however,  is  "a 
striking  instance  of  a  large  city  that 
has  succeeded  in  putting  its  public 
schools  on  a  fairly  sound  basis.  The 
mam  difficulty  is  getting  rid  of  poor 
teachers,  although  the  rank  and  file 
seem  more  cultivated  than  the  super- 
visors."    In  Iowa  standards  are  low. 


home  teachers  are  preferred,  and  {tvi^ 
teachers  r<"main  more  than  a  year  in 
a  place.  In  Michigan  teriure  of  office 
is  becoming  more  secure  and  legisla- 
tion better,  and  smaller  towns  seem 
more  free  from  political  influence  than 
large  cities.  It  is  reported  from  one 
of  the  large  central  Western  cities  that 
a  member  of  the  school  board  could 
not  read  or  write.  In  Nebraska 
church  relations  are  said  to  aftect 
tenure  more  than  politics.  In  Minne- 
sota the  religious  "  pull  "  is  reported 
more  potent  than  the  political,  and 
preference  for  local  teachers  appears. 
In  Ohio  it  is  said  that,  owing  to  con- 
stant change  in  the  teaching  force,  the 
teacher  is  "  not  recognized  as  a  factor 
in  social  or  political  life.  He  is  de- 
prived of  the  privilege  of  free  speech 
on  all  subjects,  but  especially  on  the 
one  subject  that  concerns  him  most, 
namely,  reforms  in  teaching.  The 
people  who  should  be  the  leaders  in 
educational  thought  do  not  call  their 
souls  their  own.  They  catch  their 
breath  in  quick  starts  when  ihey  see 
a  power  over  them  wielding  the  club 
of  dismissal."  From  Wisconsin  it  is 
reported,  as  one  reason  why  teachers 
are  not  highly  esteemed,  that  they 
"  are  often  too  much  interested  in 
commercial  transactions  of  publishing 
houses."  Another  report  says  that 
the  greatest  drawback  to  teaching  in 
the  West  is  the  impossibility  of  be- 
coming an  integral  part  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  one  lives.  "  Unless 
the  teacher  is  a  flatterer  and  keeps 
quiet  on  all  political  questions,  he 
loses  his  position."  "  In  some  com- 
munities the  teachers  are  hired  by 
the  day  or  \,eek  " 

From  such  answers  it  is  impossible 
to  resist  the  conclusion  that  civil  ser- 
vice reform  is  greatly  needed  for 
teachers.  As  long  as  merit  does  not 
win  there  is  little  encouragement  for 
teachers  to  make  any  kind  of  special 
preparation,  or  for  communities  to 
support  normal  and  training  schools. 
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A  teacher,  however  well  fitted  for  the 
work,  is  hampered  if  there  is  any  anx- 
iety concerning  his  tenure  of  position, 
and  any  system  in  which  merit  does 
not  lead  to  both  permanence  and 
promotion  is  bad,  and  certain  to 
grow  worse.  Tenure  by  personal 
favor  is  even  more  corrupting  than 
tenure  by  political  or  religious  influ- 
ences. Teachers  ought  to  be,  both 
by  ability  and  by  position,  moral 
forces  in  the  community,  and  their 
opinion  ought  to  be  best  and  final 
concerning  textbooks  and  school  sup- 
plies ;  and  yet,  touching  the  latter, 
not  only  teachers,  but  superintendents 
evade  their  responsibilities.  For  my- 
self, I  wish  to  say  that,  after  many 
years  of  acquaintance  with  school 
work  in  this  country,  I  consider  the 
present  modes  of  introducing  text- 
books and  ether  supplies  as  among 
the  most  degrading  influences  in  the 
work  of  American  public  schools. 
Under  existing  conditions,  vast  as  is 
the  difTerence  between  good  and  poor 
books,  the  former  would  have  exceed- 
ing small  chance  of  success  if  not 
pushed  by  unworthy  and  now  very 
expensive  methods  which  are  paid  for 
by  enhanced  prices  for  books. 

The  answers  relating  to  salaries 
show  a  great  preponderance  of  opinion 
that  these  are  insufficient.  Sometimes 
exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  poor 
teachers  or  of  certain  grades,  but  in 
most  cases  the  opinion  and  even  the 
language  is  emphatic  that  an  increase 
in  salaries  would  help  the  service.  A 
Maine  report  says :  "  The  great 
trouble  is  that  our  best  teachers  leave 
for  better  salaries  almost  as  soon  as 
they  have  learned  their  work."  A 
Vermont  teacher  fears  that  any  in- 
crease would  bring  a  reaction  against 
the  schools  on  the  ground  of  over- 
taxation, and  so  cripple  them.  An- 
other adds  that  "higher  salaries  must 
go  hand  in  hand  with  higher  profes- 
sional requirements ;  otherwise  an 
increase  of   salaries  would    attract  a 


large  number  of  persons  of  inferior 
qualifications." 

In  Massachusetts  only  9  per  cent, 
consider  higher  salaries  inadvisable. 
One  woman  touchingly  thinks  a  real 
lover  of  the  work  will  be  uninfluenced 
by  such  considerations.  A  Boston 
principal  says  :  "  Most  masters  take 
a  pride  in  their  profession,  and  I  know 
a  few  instances  of  their  refusing 
higher  salaries  in  different  busi- 
nesses." An  academy  teacher  says  : 
"  Higher  salaries  will  make  it  possible 
to  get  men  where  women  now  hold, 
and  to  secure  better  men  as  superin- 
tendents and  principals  of  the  high 
school.  Women  are  better  than  men, 
except  in  these  two  places."  One 
man  says  :  "Silaries  ought  not  to  be 
uniform.  Every  teacher  ought  to  be 
paid  what  he  is  worth.  This  is  pos- 
sible only  when  the  payroll  is  not 
made  public.  This  is  done  in  s.  few 
cities;  Hartford,  Connecticut,  for 
example." 

In  all  parts  of  the  country  the  vote 
is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  more 
pay.  This  opinion  is  most  nearly 
unanimous  in  the  Southern  States, 
where  salaries  are  lowest,  but  it  is 
also  strong  where  salaries  are  highest. 
A  Pennsylvania  teacher  says  :  "Tnere 
is  small  pay  and  there  is  little  grati- 
tude for  public  school  teachers.  In 
an  adjoining  town  one  of  the  occu- 
pants of  the  poorhouse  is  a  man  who 
had  devo'"ed  a  long  life  to  teaching  in 
the  public  schools  of  that  county. 
Now  old  and  infirm,  he  finds  himself, 
through  no  fault  of  his,  an  object  of 
charity."  Poor  pay  is  both  a  cause 
and  a  result  of  lack  of  appreciation. 
In  many  localities  salaries  have  been 
reduced.  In  most  places  and  in  most 
grades  they  are  reported  as  stationary, 
while  Wisconsin  and  New  Jersey  are 
the  only  States  in  which  a  general 
increase  is  reported.  On  the  whole, 
I  am  impressed  with  tbe  opinion  of  a 
Massachusetts  teacher,  who  says  : 
"  Better   schoolhouses,  better  equip- 
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merits,  better  superintendents,  and 
more  general  freedom  and  responsi- 
bility have  done  more  than  an  in- 
crease of  salary  to  improve  the 
schools." 

Mr.  Hewes*  has  shown  that  the 
average  salary  of  the  American 
teacher,  counting  fifty  two  weeks  to 
the  year,  is  $5.67  per  week  for  such 
male  teachers  as  remain  in  the  ranks, 
and  $4.67  for  female  teachers  "  As 
a  partial  index  of  the  disposition  of 
our  population  to  our  public  school 
system  "  this  is  not  reassuring.  The 
highest  average  salary,  according  to 
the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  is  $1,181  per  year  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  the  lowest  $213  per 
year  in  North  Carolina.  "  The  aver- 
age pay  of  teachers  in  our  public 
schools  furnishes  them  with  the  sum 
of  $5  a  week  for  all  their  expenses." 
In  1885  salaries  were  higher  than 
they  are  now,  but  in  1889  the  average 
salaries  of  American  teachers  were 
lower,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  we  are 
just  now  improving.  The  $95,000,- 
000  spent  in  this  country  for  teachers 
in  the  public  schools  every  year  must 

*  In  a  series  of  papers  on  the  Public 
Schools  which  appeared  recently  in  Har- 
per's Weekly. 


be  divided  among  368,000  teachers, 
more  than  twice  as  many  as  in  any 
other  country  of  the  world. 

Although  these  figures  take  no  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  many  rural 
teachers  are  engaged  in  other  voca- 
tions a  large  part  of  the  year,  they  are 
appalling  enough.  And  the  reason 
for  the  displacement  of  male  by  female 
teachers,  until  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  the  former  seem  doomed  to 
extinction,  is  apparent.  At  present, 
the  American  school  system  as  a 
whole  owes  its  high  quality  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  noble  character, 
enthusiasm,  and  devotion  of  women 
who  make  teaching  not  only  a  means 
of  livelihood,  but  in  addition  thereto 
a  mission  service  of  love  for  their 
work  and  for  children.  To  increase 
this  love  is  to  increase  the  best  part  of 
their  services,  and  to  diminish  it  is  to 
degrade  it  to  mere  drudgery  and 
routine.  As  the  culture  of  women 
gradually  rises,  it  becomes  more  and 
more  evident  how  unjust  have  been 
the  discriminations  against  them  in 
this  field,  where  in  higher  and  higher 
grades  of  school  work  their  services 
are  becoming  no  less  valuable  than 
men's. 

[To  be  continued.) 


HOW  TO  READ. 


Arnold  Haultain. 


I^HE  question.  What  to  read?  I 
do  not  intend  to  ask  or  to  at- 
tempt to  answer  here.  If  we 
are  wise,  perhaps  we  shall  follow  our 
own  inclinations.  And  in  so  doing 
we  shall  be  following  no  less  an  auth- 
ority than  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  "A 
man  ought  to  read,"  said  Johnson, 
"just  as  inclination  leads  him;  for 
what  he  reads  as  a   task   will  do  him 


little  good."  But  if  we  are  to  look  to 
inclination  as  a  safe  guide,  inclina- 
tion should  previously  be  educated 
up  to  the  highest  point  attainable  by 
each  of  us  by  a  thorough  course  of 
classical  authors  ;  only  then  can  we 
follow  our  inclinations  unfettered,  be- 
cause only  then  can  we  rely  upon  the 
purity  of  cur  taste  in  literature. 

Emerson's  rules  for  reading  should 
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be  known  by  all  :  "  First,  never  read 
any  book  that  is  not  a  year  old. 
Second,  never  any  but  famed  books 
Third,  never  any  but  what  you  like. 
Here  is  a  great  man  taking  it  for 
granted  that  what  we  like  is  sure  to  be 
no:  only  famous  but  old, — rather  an 
unwarrantable  assumption  in  these 
days  when  most  people  like  only  the 
newest  and  the  most  infamous. 
Emerson  very  evidently  lets  such  peo- 
ple alone.  But  his  rules  are  sensible 
indeed.  They  will  at  all  events  res- 
cue us  from  that  most  pernicious  vice 
of  trying  to  read  too  much — a  deadly 
habit,  the  ultimate  outcome  of  which  is 
an  inability  really  to  read  anything  at 
all.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  insist  upon 
the  absolute  necessity  of  reading  some 
books,  or  at  least  some  portions  of 
some  books,  absolutely  accurately 
and  minutely,  weighing  carefully  every 
word  and  syllable  and  letter.  Neither 
need  we  discuss  the  importance  of 
reading  all  round  a  good  book,  as  it 
were,  of  gaining  some  estimate  of  the 
character  and  temper  of  its  author,  of 
understanding  something  of  the  age 
in  which  he  lived  and  of  his  relation 
to  that  age. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  the  one 
and  only  secret  of  successful  reading 
lies  contained  in  one  simple  sentence, 
Make  what  you  read  your  own.  Not 
until  what  we  read  has  become  a  part 
cf  our  mental  er[uipment,  until  it  has 
been  literally  assimilated  by  the  mind, 
made  an  integral  and  indivisible  por- 
tion of  our  sum  of  knowledge  and 
wisdom,  is  what  we  read  of  any  prac- 
ticable avail.  Too  much  system  is 
like  too  elaborate  fishing-tackle ;  it 
is  all  very  well  for  the  experienced 
angler,  but  it  seems  useless  and  an 
affectation  in  the  amateur.  First 
prove  your  skill  and  keenness,  then 
elaborate  your  means  at  will.  How- 
ever, for  a  certain  sort  and  a  certain 
amount  of  system  there  is  this  much 
to  be  said — namely,  that  it  is   an   ex- 


cellent antidote  to  that  insinuating 
and  enervating  habit  of  wholly  desul- 
tory reading.  "  Wholly,"'  because,  as 
Lord  Iddesleigh  has  shown  us,  there 
is  a  desultory  reading  which  is  very 
profitable  and  not  one  whit  pernicious. 

Then  again,  that  assertion  of  Bacon 
remains  forever  true,  "  Some  books 
are  to  be  tasted,  others  to  be  swal- 
lowed, and  some  few  to  be  chewed 
and  digested."  Of  books  to  be 
chewed  and  digested  there  should  be 
at  least  three  readings  :  the  first  to 
get  a  general  bird's-eye  view  of  the 
author's  field  of  thought  and  the  meth- 
od in  which  he  traverses  it ;  the 
second  to  survey  carefully  all  the 
ground  he  covers,  examining  all  the 
nooks  and  crannies  omitted  in  the 
first  survey;  the  third  to  fix  in  the 
memory,  with  the  help  of  transcrip- 
tions and  tabulated  statements  if  nec- 
essary, all  his  details,  and  to  criticise 
the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives. 
To  master  a  book,  perhaps  the  best 
possible  way  is  to  write  an  essay  in 
refutation  of  it.  One  may  be  bound 
few  things  will  escape  us  then.  The 
next  best  way  may  perhaps  be  to  edit 
and  annotate  it  for  students.  The 
worst  way,  I  should  think,  would  be 
to  review  it  for  a  newspaper. 

Eschew  commentators  till  you  have 
first  read  your  text ;  or,  better  still, 
be  your  own  commentator.  When 
we  have  read  "  Hamlet,"  we  can  take 
up  Furness.  Different  readings  and 
emendations  may  reveal  the  skill  of 
the  author  ;  but  first  admire  the  paint- 
ing, then  look  for  the  marks  of  the 
brush.  The  thoughtful  book  is  not 
for  the  thoughtless  mind.  Is  a  Thomas 
Carlyle  to  wrestle  five  years  at  lonely 
Craigenputtock  with  the  problems  of 
life  and  being  that  '■  Sartor  Resartus" 
ma>  be  skimmed  in  five  hours  ?  Tis 
not  every  one  can  chew,  nor  every 
one  that  can  digest,  the  tough  tit-lnts 
of   Teufelsdrockh.     Books   there  are 
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that  require  a  liberal  education  to 
know  and  love,  and  which  to  know 
and  love  are  themselves,  like  Stella, 
a  liberal  education. 

However,  two  or  three  common 
sensible  rules  as  to  how  to  read  may 
help  us.  And  first,  I  would  say,  never 
read  a  book  without  pencil  in  hand,  if 
only  to  jot  down  the  pages  to  be  re- 
read. Coleridge,  as  Charles  Lamb 
tells  us,  annotated  nearly  every  book 
that  came  into  his  hands,  his  annota- 
tions "  in  matter  oftentimes,  and  al- 
most in  (quantity  not  unfrequently, 
vicing  with  the  originals."  Second, 
the  careful  transcription  of  striking, 
beautiful,  or  important  passages  is  a 
tremendous  aid  to  the  memory.  A 
manuscript  volume  of  such  passages, 
well  indexed,  will  become  in  time  one 
of  the  most  valuable  books  in  one's 
library.  Archbishop  Whately  recom- 
mends "  writing  an  analysis,  table  of 
contents,  index,  or  notes."  One  man 
I  know  keeps  a  separate  little  note- 
book for  each  work  he  reads.  Third, 
do  not  read  merely  for  reading's  sake, 
and  thus  be  classified  with  those  per- 
sons whom  Mr.  Balfour  calls  "  unfor- 
tunate," and  who,  he  says,  "  appar- 
ently read  a  book  principally  with  the 
object  of  getting  to  the  end  of  it." 
As  a  corollary  to  this,  too,  it  is  well 


to  remember  that  there  are  multitudes 
of  books  unworthy  of  careful  and  en- 
tire perusal  which  yet  contain  much 
important  matter.  For  these  take 
Mr.  Balfour's  advice  and  learn  the 
"accomplishments  of  skipping  and 
skimming."  Fourth,  suit  the  book  to 
the  mood  of  the  mind. 

Fifth,  remember  there  are  some 
books  that  cannot  be  read  too  much, 
others  that  cannot  be  read  too  little. 
But,  above  all,  one  of  the  best  habits 
to  form  in  order  to  read  more  success- 
fully and  with  profit  is  so  to  read  as 
that,  while  the  mind  is  grasping  the 
meaning  of  the  proposition  then  be- 
fore the  eyes,  it  is  at  the  same  time 
calling  up,  rapidly  and  diligently,  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  propositions, 
cognate,  similar,  or  contradictory, 
which  lie  embedded  in  the  memory, 
themselves  the  results  of  past  research 
and  reading.  And  I  do  not  think  we 
shall  go  very  far  wrong  in  saying  that 
he  will  be  the  most  intelligent  reader 
who  is  able  to  recall  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  such  underlying  strata.  Lastly, 
let  us  ever  keep  in  mind  Bacon's 
most  admirable  advice  :  "  Read  not 
to  contradict  and  confute  ;  nor  to  be- 
lieve and  take  for  granted  ;  nor  to  find 
talk  and  discourse  ;  but  to  weigh  and 
consider.'' — Blackwood  s. 


LANDMARKS  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  EDUCATION. 


A    TRAINING    TEACHER. 


''piME  would  fail  to  follow  each  j 
j[  step  in  the  rise  of  Christian  | 
influence  in  education  ;  and  much  as 
we  might  delight  to  stray  in  fields  so 
little  known  and  so  neglected,  our 
survey  must  be  most  cursory,  and 
consist  in  a  glance  at  a  few  names 
standing  as  beacon  lights  along  the 
way. 


Among  the  devoted  mothers  and 
teachers  were  Monica,  Anthusa,  and 
Nonna  ;  and  their  children  and  pupils 
Chrysostom,  Gregory,  and  Augustine. 
Whoever  turns  aside  from  the  page  of 
modern  research,  to  the  biographies 
of  these  worthy  mothers  and  their 
noble  sons,  will  find  a  rich  reward. 

No  romance  reads  so  fascinatingly 
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as  the  life  of  Anthusa  and  her  son, 
who,  through  his  mother's  love  and 
devotion,  became  the  musical-voiced 
doctor,  bishop,  and  saint  (Chrysos- 
tom),  flexible  in  genius,  consummate 
in  oratory,  and  eloquent  in  rebuking 
sin.  He  has  been  compared  to 
Fenelon,  Melancthon,  and  Taylor,  of 
modern  times ;  but  to  those  who 
truly  appreciate  his  power,  he  stands 
unique. 

Gentle  Monica  was  the  mother  of 
Augustine,  in  whose  interests  her 
efforts  were  untiring.  Nine  long 
years  she  wept  and  prayed  for  the 
misguided  son,  who,  at  last,  became 
the  purest,  wisest,  and  holiest  of  men; 
mild  and  firm,  prudent  and  fearless, 
he  was  at  once  student  and  ruler, 
philosopher  and  mystic,  a  friend  of 
man  and  a  lover  of  God.  He  was 
born  in  Africa,  the  son  of  a  pagan 
father,  but  early  left  to  the  tender 
care,  magical  influence,  and  sweet 
teaching  of  a  Christian  mother.  Not 
less  interesting  are  the  names  of 
Clement,  Origen,  Panlsenus,  and 
Tertullian  ;  all  memorials  of  the  early 
church.  Of  their  mothers  even  the 
pagans  exclaimed,  "  What  manner 
of  women  are  these  Chiistians  !  " 

What  the  cause  of  education  owes 
to  these  names,  bigotry,  or  indiffer- 
ence to  sources,  has  never  allowed  to 
become  prominent  in  evidence  ;  and 
the  rushing  of  the  modern  torrent  of 
progress  thrusts  them  aside.  The 
handmaid  of  the  church,  for  such  the 
school  was  most  truly,  in  the  dark 
and  deplorable  early  centuries,  found 
her  asylum  in  the  monastery  and  the 
convent.  The  monasteries  were  as 
truly  schools  as  Christian  retreats. 
Had  not  Christian  learning  been  per- 
mitted to  hide  its  defenceless  head 
within  the  dark  recesses  of  the  clois- 
ter, the  teachings  that  we  to-day  hold 
most  sacred  would  be  without  a 
witness. 

By  the  side  of  the  school  at  Alex- 
andria, which  admitted  Pagan,  Jew, 


and  Christian,  arose  the  catechetical 
school  of  Pantaenus  with  a  course  of 
study  embracing  mathematics,  logic, 
rhetoric,  physics,  metaphysics,  ethics, 
and  theology.  Its  most  eminent 
master  was  Origen,  exiled  in  the 
third  century,  only  to  open  a  similar 
school  elsewhere,  and  to  educate  a 
St.  Basil. 

In  this  benighted  period  learnmg 
had  little  encouragement.  Books 
were  unknown  and  manuscript  was 
mul'iplied  only  by  the  slow  process 
of  copying.  The  language  was  Latin, 
unintelligible  to  the  masses,  and 
many  of  the  Christian  priests  were 
grossly  ignorant. 

The  conception  of  education  was 
narrow.  The  culture  of  the  whole 
man  was  neglected,  the  sole  purpose 
being  the  salvation  of  the  soul. 
Education  took  on  a  form  of  "other 
worldliness,"  which  proved  to  be 
death  to  true  progress,  the  free 
growth  of  reason,  and  which  sepa- 
rated the  life  of  this  world  from  life 
in  another.  Boys  were  taught  to 
read,  merely  that  they  might  study 
the  Bible  and  understand  the  service; 
to  write  that  they  might  multiply 
copies  of  the  sacred  bocks  ;  to  under- 
stand music  that  they  might  give 
effect  to  the  Ambrosian  chants,  A 
little  arithmetic  was  given  that  they 
might  be  able  to  calculate  the  feasts, 
fasts,  and  other  church  festivals,  yet 
the  rules  whxh  in  that  age  imposed 
the  duty  of  teaching  anything  to  the 
boys  from  the  age  of  seven  to  four- 
teen, and  of  transcribing  manuscripts, 
placed  the  modern  world  under  ines- 
timable obligations. 

In  the  beginnmg  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury, while  almost  the  whole  of 
Europe  was  desolated  by  war,  Ire- 
land, then  peaceful,  offered  to  the 
lovers  of  culture  and  piety  a  welcome 
asylum.  Its  monasteries  sent  forth 
the  founders  and  bearers  of  learning 
to  England,  Scotland,  France,  and 
Germany. 
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In  the  two  succeeding  centuries, 
largely  through  Irish  and  English 
influence,  female  education  received 
its  first  decided  impulse.  Convents 
were  increased  in  England  and  on 
the  continent.  Even  where  the  con- 
vent and  the  monastery  in  true  edu- 
cational lines  made  little  progress,  it 
was  as  a  light  in  a  dark  place. 
Studious,  orderly,  industrious  life,  in 
the  midst  of  a  people  semi-barbarous, 
was  an  education  in  itself. 

As  we  near  the  eighth  century, 
culture  quickens  in  the  revival  of 
learning  in  Spain.  The  Moslem 
influence  springs  into  prominence 
and  spreads  itself  into  Africa,  creeps 
along  the  whole  northern  coast,  and 
finds  its  way  across  the  Mediterranean 
to  Spain,  taking  a  permanent  hold 
upon  ( F)Andalusia.  Here  it  flour- 
ished until  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
among  their  other  colossal  move- 
ments, drove  it  from  its  stronghold. 

Moslem  Spain  established  for 
itself  so  great  a  reputation  that  ambi- 
tious youth  flocked  to  its  schools 
from  all  the  known  world.  The  ele- 
ments of  education  reached  every 
household,  as  an  elementary  school 
was  attached  to  every  mosque  ;  and 
a  native  of  Andalusia  was  known 
from  a  Castilian  Dy  his  greater  learn- 
ing. While  a  Spaniard  of  Castile 
could  not  read,  write,  or  sign  his 
name,  schools  founded  by  Moslem 
Caliphs  were  producing  poets,  art- 
ists, and  sculptors. 

Cordova,  under  the  Moors, 
became  the  nurse  of  the  sciences,  the 
cradle  of  the  arts,  the  Athens  of  the 
west.  Libraries  were  established, 
one  of  which  contained  400,000 
volumes. 

In  contrast  to  the  low  value  put 
upon  Greek  learning  by  Christian 
schools,  the  Moslem  early  learned  its 
value,  and  began  translating  Greek 
classics  into  Arabic.  The  followers 
of  Mohammed  were  not  creative,  but 
knew  the  value  of  Greek  learning  ; 


and  by  borrowing  mathematics,  medi- 
cine, and  philosophy,  established  a 
line  of  flourishing  schools  from  Bag- 
dad to  Cordova,  where  was  the 
most  flourishing  of  their  seventeen 
universities. 

And  now  we  turn  reluctantly  from 
the  dark  night  of  the  past  into  the 
dawn  of  the  coming  day.  The  colos- 
sal form  of  Charles  the  Great  rises  in 
outline  against  the  horizon  of  the 
dim  future,  and  we  stand  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  renaissance. 
As  Emperor  of  the  West  and  of 
Rome,  he  early  saw  that  without  a 
more  thorough  education  of  the 
priesthood,  reform  could  never 
become  permanent.  At  his  court  in 
Aix,  he  held  what  might  be  called  an 
educational  convention  of  the  ninth 
century.  Alcuin  of  York  was  his 
chief  counsellor,  and  became  the  first 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

Under  Charlemagne  and  by  Alcuin 
was  established  the  Palace  Schools 
for  members  of  the  court  and  their 
children,  but  open  to  all  who  desired 
instruction.  It  was  openly  under- 
stood that  all  who  distinguished 
themselves  as  scholars  would  receive 
promotion  in  the  state,  however 
humble  their  origin.  Charlemagne 
held  that  right  doing  should  be 
accompanied  by  right  speaking  ;  that 
the  unlettered  tongue  of  the  pious 
church  father  should  not  offer  prayer 
in  uncouth  language.  He  wished 
the  soldiers  of  the  Church  to  be  not 
only  religious  in  heart  but  learned  in 
discourse  ;  pure  in  heart  and  eloquent 
in  speech  ;  of  such  lite  as  to  edify 
others  while  beholding ;  of  such 
speech  as  to  instruct  others  while 
listening. 

In  794,  Charles,  through  his 
superintendent,  issued  his  most 
important  order — the  institution  of 
schools  in  burghs  and  villages  for 
gratuitous  elementary  instruction. 
Music  in  schools  was  promoted,  and 
the     Gregorian    chants    introduced. 
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Previous  to  this  time  only  those  had 
sought  education  who  desired  to  pre 
pare  themselves  for  ecclesiastical  life. 

By  way  of  summary,  then,  we  may 
note  that  up  to  iioo  education  was 
-confined  principally  to  schools  in  the 
monastaries,  cathedrals,  and  palaces. 
Instruction  began  about  the  age  of 
seven.  The  alphabet,  written  on 
tables  or  leaves,  was  learned  by 
heart,  then  syllables  and  words.  The 
first  reading  book  was  the  Latin 
Psalter,  and  this  was  read  again  and 
again  until  it  could  be  said  verbatim, 
'2vithont  any  knowhdge  oj  its  meaning. 
Failure  on  the  part  of  the  choir  boys 
to  recite  or  sing  accurately  was 
punished. 

Reading  was  followed  by  writing, 
of  which  there  were  two  stages.  The 
boys  were  taught  to  write  with  a 
style  on  wax-covered  tablets,  imitat- 
ing copies  set  by  masters.  Next 
they  learned  to  write  with  pen  and 
ink  on  parchment,  a  rare  accomplish- 
ment when  books  were  multiplied  by 
hand-copying.  Charlemagne  himself 
learned  to  write  on  parchment  after 
he  came  to  the  throne. 

Singing  of  the  church  service  and 
enough  arithmetic  to  calculate  church 
days  and  festivals  formed  an  import- 
ant feature  of  the  educational  work. 
Latin  declensions  and  conjugations 
were  learned,  and  in  the  very  best 
schools,  the  internes,  or  those  living 
in  the  school,  spoke  Latin  in  com- 
mon conversation.  Latin  conversa- 
tion books,  having  reference  to  the 
common  affairs  of  everyday  life,  after 
(or  before)  the  pattern  of  the  "Parley 
vous  "  books  of  the  Franco- American 
tourist,  were  learned  by  heart. 

The  higher  instruction  aimed  at 
giving  a  knowledge  of  the  seven 
liberal  arts — the  triviuin  and  the 
quadrium  of  the  Roman- Hellenic 
schools.  Compendiums,  dry  and 
brief,  were  committed  to  memory. 

Grammar  was  regarded  as  the 
basis  of  all  other  studies.     To   this 


ancient  weakness  we  may  refer  the 
still  to  be  heard  echo,  "noun,  com- 
mon, third  person,  neuter  gender," 
worshipped  to-day  in  certain  enlight- 
ened centres,  and  insisted  upon  by 
intelligent  people  in  connection  with 
so  grammarless  a  language  as 
English. 

What  follows?  The  little  eleven- 
year  old  of  the  nineteenth  century 
stands  and  grinds  out,  "  To  be  is  an 
infinitive,  indicative  mode,  present 
tense,"  etc.,  without  the  slightest  idea 
of  the  incongruity,  neither  knowing 
nor  feeling  the  force  of  infi?iite  and 
indicate. 

Why  }  Because  his  ancestor  did, 
at  a  time  when  only  an  inflected 
language  was  known. 

What  is  the  harm  ?  A  child  per- 
mitted, trained,  to  do  thought  work  of 
on9  kind  automatically  will  form  the 
habit  of  doing  all  possible  thought 
work  automatically. 

As  well  might  we  resurrect  that 
much-admired  painting  exhibited  at 
the  court  of  Charlemagne.  It  repre- 
sented the  seven  liberal  arts,  with 
grammar  as  queen,  sitting  under  the 
tree  of  knowledge,  with  a  crown  on 
her  head,  a  knife  in  her  right  hand, 
with  which  to  cut  out  errors,  and  a 
thong  in  her  left  hand,  with  which  to 
scourge  the  erring. — Primary  Educa- 
tion. 


Traveling. — Here  is  the  latest 
story  of  the  Turkish  Custom  House. 
A  richly-bound  copy  of  "  Herodotus  " 
was  found  in  the  trunk  of  a  Greek 
traveller.  "  Who  is  the  author  of  this 
book  ?  "  said  an  official.  "  Hero- 
dotus." "  What  subjects  does  he 
deal  with  ? '\  "Kings  and  mter- 
national  conflicts."  "  Does  he  allude 
to  Eastern  affairs  ?  "  "  He  treats  of 
nothing  else."  Whereupon  the  book 
was  incontinently  confiscated. — The 
School  Guardian. 
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A  GRAND  SERMOxN. 


BY    EDWARD  EVERETT   HALE. 


"  Let  US    make  man." — Genesis  i: 
26. 

IN  any  board  of  education  I  should 
be  told  that  the  great  object  of 
education  is  to  carry  out  this  purpose 
of  the  good  God.  In  any  adequate 
treatise  on  government  I  should  be 
told  the  same  thing.  And  certainly 
it  I  turned  to  the  directors  of  the  var- 
ious churches,  to  the  people  who  say 
they  are  the  church,  and  that  other 
people  must  obey  and  follow  them, 
they  would  say  that  this  is  what 
churches  are  for — to  make  men. 
And  probably  they  would  add  what 
this  noble  legend  of  Genesis  adds  : 
"We  want  to  make  men  in  God's 
image,  after  His  likeness." 

Is  it  not,  then,  rather  pathetic, 
that,  with  all  their  endeavors,  the  peo- 
ple whose  business  it  is  to  make  men 
turn  out  so  few  specimens  of  success- 
ful manufacture  ? 

Why  are  there  so  few  men  ?  And 
when  one  changes  the  sex,  and  for 
the  work  of  women  makes  the  same 
inquiry,  the  women  come  out  no 
better.  You  find  a  plenty  of  people 
fussing  over  detail,  who,  as  somebody 
says,  cannot  tell  a  small  thing  from  a 
great  one.  But  you  ask  eagerly  and 
nobody  tells  you,  where  are  the  wom- 
en? Where  is  oursteady  supply,  not 
exceptional,  not  a  miracle,  which  shall 
give  "  a  perfect  woman  nobly  plan- 
ned ?  "  It  is  worth  while  to  ask  what 
our  five  hundred  colleges  propose  to 
themselves.  What  do  they  say  is 
their  best  achievement  ?  At  their 
annual  commencements,  from  Labra- 
dor to  San  Diego,  they  say,  "  We 
present  to  you  these  youths  who  have 
acquired  skill  in  Greek  or  Latin  or 
mathematics,  or  in  the  study  of  na- 
ture, or  in  the  study  of  history." 
Possibly  they  will  say,  "  We   present 


to  you  this  or  that  hero  who  has  suc- 
cessfully led  his  crew  in  a  boat  race 
or  in  a  ball  match."  But  there  will 
not  be  one  of  them  from  one  end  of 
the  country  to  another  which  will  say, 
"  We  present  to  you  this  youth  who 
can  control  his  appetites  and  can  gov- 
ern his  mind."  That  is  to  say,  there 
is  not  one  of  them  which  will  venture 
to  say  on  commencement  day,  "  We 
present  to  you  a  man."  All  that  my 
own  college  says  in  presenting  the 
bachelor's  degree  is  this  : 

"  We  present  to  you  these  youths 
whom  we  know  to  be  fit  for  speaking 
in  public  as  often  as  anybody  shall 
call  them  to  that  duty." 

This  is  the  best  that  has  been 
achieved  in  a  course  of  study  cover- 
ing four  years  and  prepared  for  in 
many  more. 

A  man  is  not  a  finely-formed  or 
well-trained  physical  machine.  Phys- 
ical strength  and  health  come  from 
manhood,  but  they  are  not  manhood. 
A  man  is  not  a  well-adjusted,  well- 
trained —  shall  I  say  well-oiled  ? — in- 
tellectual machine.  Reasoning,  imag- 
ination, memory  are  good  tools  ot 
manhood,  but  no  one  of  these,  nor  all 
of  them,  can  make  a  man. 

A  man  is  a  child  of  God.  No 
language  is  fine  enough  to  make  the 
full  statement,  but  this  is  the  best  that 
has  been  tried.  He  is  gone  from  God 
and  he  goes  back  to  God.  "  Spark 
from  the  divine  fire,"  the  poets  are 
fond  of  saying.  '  Light  from  the  di- 
vine light,"  that  is  one  of  the  Bible 
expressions.  "  Dewdrop  from  the  di- 
vine ocean,"  that  is  an  image  hinted 
at  in  the  Bible.  Man  is  a  living  scul. 
Perhaps  I  shall  not  do  better  than  to 
take  this  phrase.  This  living  soul  has 
the  business  of  controlling  this  body, 
making  it  strong  and  quick,  active  and 
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pure.  This  living  soul  has  also  the 
business  ot  controlling  this  mind, 
making  that  to  be  strong  and  quick, 
active  and  pure.  And  it  is  only  as 
this  living  soul  asserts  itself,  will  not 
be  swayed  by  the  body  or  by  the 
mind — it  is  only  thus  that  you  have 
a  man  ;  only  thus  that  you  have  a 
woman. 

Those  who  have  to  do  with  ma- 
chinery know  instances  upon  instances 
where,  in  familiar  language,  the  ma- 
chine "runs  away."  The  locomotive 
runs  so  fast  on  a  down  grade  that  for 
a  moment  it  escapes  from  the  band 
of  the  driver.  The  steam  which  is 
called  the  power  is  not  the  power  ;  for 
it  is  crowded  back  on  itself  by  the 
impetuous  force  which  the  downward 
grade  has  given.  Precisely  in  the 
same  way  one  sees  intellectual  action, 
where  the  vigor  of  a  man's  habit  of 
reasoning  or  where  the  distinctness  of 
his  memory  gets  the  control  of  his 
conscience,  gets  the  control  of  his 
will,  and  conscience  and  will  are  rid- 
den over  by  the  mere  force  of  the  in- 
tellectual machine.  And  in  every 
day,  in  every  hour  of  the  day,  you  see 
some  poor  wretch  who  has  let  a  bod- 
ily appetite  so  overmaster  him  that,  as 
Paul  says,  he  does  the  thing  that  he 
does  not  want  to  do.  He  does  what 
he  knows  he  ought  not  to  do. 

The  body  has  become  too  strong 
for  the  soul,  as  on  that  downward 
grade  the  weight  of  the  engine  was 
too  much  for  the  steam.  With  per- 
fect correctness  we  then  call  him  a 
"  poor  devil."  All  these  are  instances 
where  in  the  man  the  divine  power 
has  been  lost.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
the  man  has  ceased  to  be  a  man,  in 
the  true  interpretation  of  manhood. 
For  the  man  appears  only  where  the 
soul  masters  the  mind  and  the  body. 
The  man  appears  where  the  true  will 
achieves  its  real  purpose.  The  man 
appears  where  the  purpose  of  God  is 
carried  out.  As  Paul  says,  in  that 
noblest  epigram  of   the  New  Testa- 


ment, to  will  and  to  do  God's  good 
pleasure,  here  is  the  sign  of  the  pres- 
ent God. 

One  hears  a  great  deal  in  our  time 
of  better  education  of  hand  and  eye. 
All  right !  But  I  wish  we  could  al- 
ways manage,  in  this  mere  sharpening 
the  edge  of  the  tool — for  it  is  nothing 
more — to  give  boy  or  girl  a  deeper 
sense  of  who  it  is  who  is  to  use  the 
tool ;  how  great,  how  unmeasured  is 
the  power  of  the  boy  or  the  girl  !  If 
we  could  lead  along  a  boy  or  a  girl 
from  day  to  day  in  this  sense  of  pos- 
sible mastery,  if  we  could  really  make 
them  believe  that  in  the  temptations 
which  are  likely  to  befall  them  they 
can  really  tread  on  serpents  and  scor- 
pions, and  that  nothing  shall  by  any 
means  hurt  them,  we  should  not  so 
much  mind  if  the  edge  of  the  tool 
were  not  of  the  very  sharpest. 

When  Daniel  Boone  made 
forest  home  he  owed  more  to 
strength  of   the    blow   by    which 


drove  his  ax,  he  owed   more  to 


his 

the 

he 

the 

precision  with  which  the  ax  alighted 
in  its  preordained  place,  than  he  owed 
to  the  sharpness  of  the  tool.  And 
these  boys  and  girls  of  ours  are  to 
succeed  or  are  to  fail  according  as  it 
is  the  infinite  power  of  the  child  of 
God  which  undertakes  the  duties  of 
manhood  or  womanhood. 

This  is  the  true  lesson  when  a 
great  man  dies,  or  a  great  woman. 
Little  people  ask  in  a  little  way,  "How- 
could  she  do  what  she  did,  or  he  ?  " 
The  great  teachers  answer,  "  She  did 
it.  Because  she  was  a  child  of  God  ; 
she  could  do  what  she  set  out  to  do." 
Sons  of  God  do  not  stop  or  turn  back- 
ward from  the  plough.  And  any  boy 
or  girl  who  will  try  the  great  experi- 
ment has  this  victory  open.  '•  I  con- 
trol my  body  ;  it  shall  do  what  I  com- 
mand. I  control  my  mind  ;  it  shall 
think  things  which  are  pure,  which 
are  lovely,  which  are  of  good  report ; 
it  shall  not  think  things  which  are 
base  or  mean  and  in  any  shape  wrong. 
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The  boy  who  makes  that  deter- 
mination of  a  son  of  God,  and  deter- 
mines, puts  an  end  to  all  other  notion, 
in  that  moment  becomes  a  man.  The 
girl  who  thus  determines   becomes  a 


woman.  Such  are  accomplishing 
what  the  good  God  set  himself  to  ac- 
complish when  he  said,  "  Let  us  make 


man     m 
Journal. 


our     image." — Providence 


HIGH  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 
Chas.  L.  Biedenbach. 


THE  word  discipline  in  connection 
with  high  school  is  apt  to  pro- 
voke a  feeling  of  hostility.  One 
naturally  associates  with  the  word  a 
set  of  arbitrary  rules  backed  by  severe 
penalties  rigidly  enforced.  The  pic- 
ture of  a  training  school  or  a  military 
barracks  presents  itself,  and  the  mind 
revolts  against  dreaded  barriers  to  free 
development  of  individual  character- 
istics. The  feeling  is,  however,  with- 
out warrant.  The  enforcement  of 
good  discipline  is  necessary  in  every 
school,  and  chiefly  in  the  high  school, 
not  only  because  it  secures  the  pro- 
per conditions  for  work,  but  because 
in  itself  it  is  of  transcendent  value. 

No  person  in  charge  of  a  school- 
room is  a  good  teacher  without  being 
a  good  ruler.  This  means  securing 
from  the  pupil  implicit  confidence  and 
an  earnest  desire  to  accept  instruc- 
tion. The  less  the  effort  required  to 
obtain  this  the  better  the  teacher. 
That  charm  of  manner  produced  by  a 
loving,  sincere  heart  and  an  unselfish 
devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
pupil  is  a  chain  that  holds  willing  cap- 
tiv^e  many  a  naturally  restive  soul. 
If  all  teachers  possessed  this  power 
the  question  of  discipline  would  never 
need  discussion.  But  the  general 
lack  of  it,  and  the  necessity  for  secur- 
ing good  order  nevertheless,  demand 
some  rules  and  their  proper  enforce- 
ment. 
.  Order  must  be  maintained  to  facili- 
\  tate  study  and  recitation,  to  save  time 
and  prevent  waste  of  energy.     Even 


if  every  pupil  were  anxious  to  learn, 
more  progress  can  be  made  where  the 
hours  for  study,  recitation  and  play 
are  systematically  arranged  and  care- 
fully observed.  Everything  that 
tends  to  detract  from  the  business  of 
teaching  and  from  the  acquirement 
of  knowledge  must  be  eliminated, 
then  the  double  work  can  go  on 
smoothly. 

"""But  the  securing  of  this  important 
result  fades  into  insignificance  when 
compared  with  the  higher  and  the 
truer  object  of  school  discipline.  The 
pupil's  moral  training  is  its  object, 
and  nowhere  can  more  lasting  im- 
pressions be  made  than  in  the  high 
school.  Here  boys  and  girls  are  in  the 
vital  period  of  life,  the  transition  from 
childhood  to  manhood  and  woman- 
hood. The  individual  has  progressed 
from  a  mere  curiosity-ruled  creature, 
through  the  acquisition  of  memory 
and  imagination  and  the  growth  of 
intellect  and  will,  to  the  dignity  be- 
stowed by  the  power  to  form  inde- 
pendent judgments.<-»» 

It  is  now  that  his  character, 
determined  by  his  ability  to  conceive 
right  judgments  and  to  render  volun- 
ary  obedience,  is  being  definitely 
shaped.  Is  this  not  forgotten  when 
Latin,  Greek,  English,  history,  mathe- 
matics and  sciences  are  poured  into 
him  as  though  they  were  the  indis- 
pensable things  of  life,  and  he  is  gov- 
erned in  his  conduct  merely  so  as  to 
render  easy  this  saturation  ?  Their 
importance  is    not    diminished    when 
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we  make  these  pursuits,  instead  of 
mere  ends,  instruments  to  broaden 
minds  and  develop  souls. 

A  high  school  should  not  be  judged 
by  the  intellectual  prodigies  it  turns 
out,  but  by  the  high-mindness  of  the 
young  men  and  women  that  step  forth 
from  its  portals.  Does  a  community 
get  better  citizens,  better  fathers  and 
mothers,  because  of  its  high  school  ? 
Are  the  graduates  becoming  men  to 
whom  a  vote  Is  a  sacred  thing,  and 
women  whose  ideal  it  is  not  to  be 
playthings  of  society  but  the  equals 
of  men  as  wielders  of  power  and 
sharers  of  burdens  ? 

All  this  depends  upon  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school — the  moral 
atmosphere  that  permeates  it.  In 
the  academic  air  must  be  an  excess  of 
the  divine  ether  that  inspires  a  volun- 
tary allegiance  to  higher  things. 
**No  conduct  is  good  that  is  assumed 
for  special  occasions.  So  rules  must 
not  only  secure  order  in  school,  but 
should  induce  the  habit  of  good  con- 
duct. A  strong  sense  of  duty  is  to 
be  cultivated.  The  practice  of  faith- 
fulness in  little  things,  the  soul  foun- 
dation of  fidelity  in  larger,  must  be- 
come an  integral  part  of  the  personal 
organism.    -^ 

No  one  rule  or  one  teacher  can 
bring  this.  The  trend  of  the  whole 
school  must  be  in  that  direction.  A 
knowledge  of  what  is  right  is  im- 
parted by  its  constant  presentation 
and  wise  elucidation.  The  young 
mind  has  become  skeptical,  no  longer 
believes  merely  because  told,  and  the 
hardest  lesson  to  learn  is  to  love  right 
for  its  own  sake.  This  difficulty  fre- 
quently leads  to  the  pernicious  prac- 
tice of  holding  up  worldly  success  as 
a  sufficient  reward  for  right  conduct 
and  intellectual  acquirement.  Ob- 
taining temporary  good  by  false  pre- 
tences is  always  a  dangerous  expedi- 
ent. 

The  child  acts  from  desire,  there- 
fore   the   heart     must     be     reached. 


Purify  that  by  persuasion  and  the 
desires  springing  into  life  therein  will 
have  no  taint.  It  always  avails  to 
mnke  this  appeal,  for  within  every 
bemg  exists  some  of  the  essence  of 
the  Most  High.  When  once  the 
mainspring  has  been  reached  the  chief 
work  is  done,  for  the  will  to  do  right 
can  be  nourished  by  abundant  oppor- 
tunity to  act,  and  its  practice  will  ulti- 
mately result  in  habit.  The  teacher 
must  be  a  stimulator  and  use  force 
only  when  other  means  fail.  This 
background  authority  must  exist,  and 
should  be  a  ready  and  sure  resort  in 
time  of  need  ;  but  the  real  power  will 
always  be  in  his  persuasion,  good 
temper,  patience,  justice  and  decision. 

It  is  the  habit  of  good  conduct  that 
makes  good  citizens.  Our  present 
citizenship  may  be  good,  yet  it  is  woe- 
fully poor  when  compared  with  the 
ideal  that  we  are  justified  in  forming 
from  observance  of  its  best  examples. 
What  exists  in  the  few  can  be  approxi- 
mated in  the  mass,  and  the  high 
school  especially  must  be  its  birth- 
place. 

The  greatest  fault  of  our  American 
people  is  lack  of  reverence  tor  pro- 
perly constituted  authority.  With  our 
universal  system  of  popular  education 
it  ought  to  be  the  least.  If  the  ten- 
dency of  general  education  is  to  make 
a  people  feel  its  individual  import- 
ance so  unduly  that  each  is  continu- 
ally striving  to  prevent  any  other  man 
being  higher  than  himself,  instead  of 
laboring  to  secure  his  own  elevation 
by  self-improvement,  it  fosters  a  spirit 
of  anarchy  and  had  better  be  sup- 
pressed. Little  indeed  would  be  the 
danger  of  this,  did  teachers  take  to 
heart  Abraham  Lincoln's  philosophy, 
and  towards  itsaccomplishment  direct 
every  energy  : 

"  Let  reverence  of  law  be  breathed 
by  every  mother  to  the  lisping  babe 
that  prattles  in  her  lap;  let  it  be  taught 
in  the  schools,  seminaries  and  col- 
leges ;  let  it   be  written  in   primers, 
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spellirjg-books  and  almanacs  ;  let  it  be 
preached  from  pulpits  and  proclaimed 
in  legislative  halls,  and  enforced  in 
courts  of  justice  ;  in  short,  let  it  be- 
come the  religion  of  the  nations." 

These  are  not  the  words  of  an 
idealist,  and  the  attempt  of  the 
teacher  to  carry  out  his  part  would 
not  be  vain.  What  high  responsibility 
they  put  upon  him,  and  how  im- 
measurably they  ennoble  a  calling 
whose  routine  and  petty  detail  often 
beget  despondency  !  This  purpose 
encourages  ever  more  faithful  work  at 


the  humbler  tasks,  but  demands  that 
they  be  made  primarily  the  means  for 
securing  the  nobler  ends.  Teach 
history,  mathematics,  sci'.  nces  and 
languages,  but  make  theni  help  inspire 
that  true  liberty  which  consists  in 
willing  obedience  to  authority,  and 
opens  the  way  to  the  larger  life  of  de- 
votion to  duty. 


Experience     joined     with      common 

sense. 
To  mortals  is  a  providence. 

—  Green. 


THE  SCANDINAVIANS  IN  AMERICAN  LIFE. 


Kendric  Charles  Babcock 


OF   the    11,500,000    direct    living 
descendents    of    the     Vikings, 
2,500,000,  more  than  one-fifth,  reside 
in  the  United  States, — born  of  Scandi- 
navian parents,  either  m  Europe  or  in 
America.     Few    provinces    of    Den- 
mark, Sweden,  or  Norway  contain  so 
many  Scandinavians  as   the   375,000 
who  make  up  one-fourth  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Minnesota.     Wisconsin  and 
Illinois    have   each    200,000.     Iowa, 
Nebraska,  and  the  two  Dakotas  have 
the  larger  part  of  the  remamder.     It 
is  a  suggestive  fact  that   so  large   a 
proportion    of  the  Scandinavians    are 
settled  in  the  distinctively  agricultural 
States.     The    most    reliable    figures 
obtainable  indicate  that,  of  the  Scan- 
dinavians, one  out  of  four  engages  in 
agriculture  ;  of  the  Germans,  one  out 
of  seven ;  of  the  Irish,  only  one  out  of 
twelve.     The  immigrants  have  come 
from  all  grades  of  society   and  from 
all  parts  of  the  three  countries. 

The  term  ''Scandinavian  "'  is  con- 
venient, but  at  best  only  broadly 
generic.  We  all  know  that  there  is 
no  Scandinavian  language,  no  Scan- 
dinavian nation,  but   we  do   not  so 


well  realize  that  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark have  different  languages, 
governments,  and  traditions.  The 
typical  Swede  is  aristocratic,  asser- 
tive, fond  of  dignities  ;  he  is  polite, 
vivacious,  bound  to  have  a  good  time, 
without  any  far  look  into  the  future. 
Yet  he  is  persistent,  and  capable  of 
great  energy  and  endurance.  The 
typical  Norwegian  is,  above  all,  demo- 
cratic. He  is  simple,  severe,  intense, 
often  radical  and  visionary.  There 
lies  an  unknown  quantity  of  passion 
in  him,  a  capacity  for  high,  even 
turbulent  endeavor,  but  rarely  the 
qualities  of  a  great  leader.  The  Dane 
is  the  Southerner  of  the  Scandinav- 
ians, though  still  a  conservative  ;  gay, 
but  not  to  excess.  He  is  preemin 
ently  a  small  farmer  or  a  trader, 
ready  and  easy-going,  not  given  to 
great  risks,  but  quick  to  see  a  bar- 
gain, and  shrewd  in  making  it. 
Judged  by  American  standards, 
these  northern  folk  are  slow,  often 
immoderately  slow.  All  three 
peoples,  down  to  the  stolidest  laborer, 
mountaineer,  or  fisherman,  are  in- 
dustrious and  frugal. 
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The  Scandinavian  countries  belong 
to  a  group  of  five  or  six  European 
states  which  are  set  down,  in  ordinary 
statistical  works,  as  practically  with- 
out illiteracy  ]  that  is,  with  less  than 
one  per  cent,  of  persons  unable  to 
read  and  write.  Austro-Hungary 
shows  30  per  cent  of  illiteracy,  Italy 
41,  Russia  nearly  80.  In  the  matter 
of  religion,  all  Scandinavians  are 
most  uncompromising  Protestants. 
The  distrust  of  the  Irish,  which  some- 
times takes  active  form,  is  at  bottom 
religious,  and  not  racial,  Few  of 
them  come  here  without  some  polit- 
ical knowledge  and  experience. 
Freedom,  republican  institutions, 
constitutional  government,  and  elec- 
tions are  no  novelties.  There  have 
been  none  of  the  excesses  character 
istic  of  the  use  of  a  new-found  liberty. 

Down  to  about  1878  the  great 
majority  came  from  the  country 
parishes,  where  the  dearest  ambition 
was  to  own  land,  the  more  the  better. 
No  other  class  of  immigrants,  and 
few  Americans,  have  been  so  ready  to 
undergo  the  hardship,  privation,  and 
isolation  of  the  frontier  for  the  sake 
of  a  far-distant  competence.  It  is 
simply  because  the  Scandinavian  puts 
a  higher  value  upon  land-owning  than 
any  other  immigrant,  and  has  gener- 
ally preferred  to  settle  upon  cheap 
wild  land  instead  of  purchasing  at  a 
higher  price  land  already  cultivated, 
or  settling  down  in  town,  that  millions 
of  dollars  have  been  so  rapidly  added 
to  the  valuation  of  the  Northwestern 
States,  like  Minnesota  and  Iowa. 
Organized  emigration  has  been  quite 
unknown  among  them.  They  have 
come  as  individuals,  as  families,  or 
as  voluntary  companies,  and  they 
have  settled  \n  the  same  fashion. 
The  proletariat  is  not  largely  recruited 
from  them.  Secret  societies  and  in- 
trigues are  not  their  specialties.  The 
anarchist  does  not  look  to  them  for 
allies  or  supplies. 

The    political    influence     of     the 


Scandmavians  has  been  second  to 
the  economic.  The  Norwegian  in 
particular  seems  to  have  a  penchant 
for  politics.  An  ingrained  antipathy 
to  slavery  was  undoubtedly  the  most 
powerful  impulse  which  before  the 
war  carried  the  Scandinavians  into 
the  Republican  party.  The  example 
of  the  earlier  immigrants,  the  anti- 
slavery  tradition,  and  the  prestige  of 
the  party  after  the  war  predisposed 
the  new-comers  in  favor  of  the  Re- 
publicans. It  was  a  perfectly  natural 
choice,  and  indicates  nothing  more 
than  a  conservative  mind.  They 
have  filled  various  state  offices  in 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  since  1869, 
when  a  Swede  was  first  elected  sec- 
retary of  state  for  Minnesota.  In 
1892,  and  again  in  1894,  a  Norwegian 
was  elected  governor  of  Minnesota, 
and  that  State  is  at  present  represen- 
ted in  the  United  States  Senate  by  a 
Norwegian.  In  general,  the  alleg- 
iance to  party  has  been  stronger  than 
any  race  feeling,  Toward  the  close 
of  the  decade  1880-90  the  allegiance 
of  the  Scandinavians  to  the  Repub- 
lican party  was  gradually  shaken. 
The  original  anti-slavery  impulse  had 
completely  died  out  ;  the  agrarian 
discontent  affected  those  who  were 
farmers,  as  it  did  Americans  of  that 
class,  causing  them  to  look  to  polit- 
ical forces  to  relieve  them ;  the  in- 
creased percentage  of  immigrants  who 
went  to  the  towns  furnished  material 
for  labor  agitators.  Finally,  the 
tariff  reform  sentiment  had  gained  a 
great  hold  upon  them.  Altogether, 
the  division  of  the  Scandinavians, 
politically,  is  going  on  more  and 
more  along  the  same  lines  as  among 
the  Americans.  The  Populist  party 
has  gained  the  most  in  the  readjust- 
ment of  party  afifiliations.  A  fair  m- 
dex  of  the  loosening  of  party  ties 
among  them  is  found  in  the  changed 
politics  of  their  press.  All  told,  they 
have  about  130  newspapers.  In 
1885,  probably  three-fourths  of  those 
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who  had  any  political  bias  were  Repub- 
lican. At  present  less  than  one- half 
of  them  can  be  so  classed,  the  remain- 
der being  chiefly  independent  ordemo- 
cratic.  A  few  are  Prohibitionist, 
while  others  are  Populist.  The 
change  of  politics  has  not  usually 
been  due  to  a  transfer  of  ownership. 
With  rare  exceptions,  the  Scandin- 
avians have  not  attempted  to  main- 
tain separate  church  schools  for 
elementary  instruction.  Where  other 
than  public  schools  are  opened,  it  is 
in  the  summer  vacation,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  the  church  cate- 
chism and  the  mother  tongue.  The 
maintenance  of  these  summer  schools 
is  by  no  means  general.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  younger  people  is  often 
against  it,  for  they  look  upon  it  as  an 
un  American  custom,  an  attempt  to 
perpetuate  a  language  and  distinction 
which  are  destined  to  disappear 
among  them.  The  statistics  of  in- 
temperance and  illegitimacy,  which 
are  some   times  so  alarming  in   parts 


of  the  Scandinavian  countries,  do  not 
appear  to  find  a  parallel  among  the 
Scandinavians  in  America.  But  all 
such  statistics  are  unsatisfactory,  and 
frequently  untrustworthy.  General- 
ization is,  therefore,  unsafe.  Of  the 
pauper  and  criminal  classes  the  Scan- 
dinavians have  a  smaller  proportion 
than  any  other  alien  element  except 
the  British.  The  Danes,  Norwegians 
and  Swedes  are  particularly  free  from 
other  than  traditional  ties  binding 
them  to  the  mother  countries.  No 
dramatic  outburst  of  national  senti- 
ment on  ihe  other  side  rekindle  the 
old  enthusiasms  here.  As  Swedes,. 
Norwegians,  and  Danes  they  fast 
disappear  ;  merging,  not  into  Scan- 
dinavians, but  into  Americans.  As 
Americans,  they  will  be  builders,  not 
destroyers  ;  sate,  not  brilliant.  Best 
of  all,  their  greatest  service  will  be  as 
a  mighty  steadying  influence,  rein- 
forcing those  high  qualities  which  we 
sometimes  call  Puritan,  sometimes 
American, — Atlantic    Monthly. 


HEART  AND  BRAIN. 


By  N.  O.  McAndrew. 


ONE  of  the  chief  reasons  why  we 
are  weak  in  professional  skill 
and  knowledge  is  because  we  fail  to 
realize  the  difference  between  special 
and  general  knowledge.  We  try  to 
persuade  ourselves  that  travel  or  the 
theatre  or  literature,  or  rest  in  the 
country,  or  some  other  beneficial 
thing  will  best  tit  us  for  good  work. 
We  fail  to  realize  that  these  are  no 
more  than  any  cultivated  person  would 
want,  irrespective  of  his  profession. 
A  teacher  is  more  than  a  man  of  cul- 
ture. He  is  a  person  with  a  decided 
love  for  youth,  and  with  a  specal  in- 
telligence to  guide  that  love. 


A  shipbuilder  might  be  a  member 
of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society, 
amd  thus  know  a  great  deal  about  a 
ship  and  about  the  sea;  but  you 
want  more  than  that  in  the  man  that 
sails  your  vessel ;  you  want  an  ex- 
pert navigator.  For  a  teacher  of 
your  children,  you  want  a  well  culti- 
vated man,  of  course,  but  you  want 
him  truly  and  pure'y  to  love  your 
children  and  to  have  especial  skill  in 
teaching  them. 

Another  reason  why  teachers 
do  not  perfect  their  professional  skill 
is  because  they  do  not  intend  to  make 
teaching  a  profession.     They  drift  in 
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and  would  like  to  be  in  something 
else.  At  every  possible  opportunity 
they  banish  their  business  from  their 
mmds.  They  wince  when  a  new  ac- 
quaintance asks  them  their  employ- 
ment. In  summer  they  desire  to 
pose  as  persons  of  elegant  leisure. 
They  are  school  men  not  because 
they  want  to  be,  but  because  they 
happen  to  be.  I  don't  know  any  cure 
for  this  complaint  except  death  or 
another  calling.  If  the  man  does  not 
love  his  work  and  cannot  bring  him- 
self to  love  it  he  is  hopeless  ;  he  mars 
more  than  he  makes. 

The  commonest  reason  of  all 
why  teachers  do  not  grow  more  skil- 
ful, is  because  they  do  not  feel  like 
any  more  intellectual  labor.  Appear- 
ances often  indicate  that  this  may  be  a 
valid  excuse.  The  typical  teacher 
looks  tired,  he  is  "  busy  and  both- 
ered," his  nervous  force  seems  almost 
exhausted.  It  is  often  said  that  no 
other  calling  exhausts  the  worker  so 
•quickly.  The  inevitable  recurrence 
of  classes,  whether  one  feels  like 
meeting  them  or  not  ;  the  necessity 
of  strict  attention  ;  the  drain  made 
by  the  maintenance  of  enthusiasm, 
require  a  great  deal  of  vitality.  A 
merchant  may  go  to  an  evening  party 
and  if  not  feeling  wide  awake  the 
next  day  day  may  defer  certain  tasks 
to  a  more  opportune  time.  Not  so 
the  teacher.  As  regularly  as  the  clock 
strikes,  will  appear  the  score  of  un- 
easy pupils,  often  indifferent,  some- 
times covertly  or  openly  rebellious  ; 
always  independent  intelligences  re- 
quiring mastery  by  the  teacher's  will. 
This  is  exhausting  ;  this  seems  to  sap 
the  vitality  so  effectually  that  by  three 
o'clock  the  teacher  is  ready  to  drop  to 
the  floor  in  a  limp  condition.  No 
ardent  desire  for  study  is  possible 
under  such  conditions.  One  might 
in  the  weariness  of  the  moment  feel 
justified  in  saying  that  an  overworked 
profession  like  this  could  not  under- 
take to  do  another  thing. 


Could  we  call  to  the  stand  repre- 
sentatives of  certain  other  professions 
we  might  have  much  the  same  story. 
A  lav/yer  must  be  ready  for  his  case 
at  the  day  and  hour  appointed,  and 
he  must  be  keyed  to  the  pitch  where 
his  best  powers  of  shrewdness,  per- 
suasion, and  self-possession  are  in- 
volved. This  costs  nervous  force. 
A  lawyer  has  as  hard  a  position  as  a 
teacher.  A  clergyman's  Sunday  ser- 
vices and  week-night  meetings  come 
with  unfailing  regularity.  He  cannot 
escape  them.  A  church  full  of  inde- 
pendent beings  whose  minds  he  must 
guide,  coits  the  minister  a  drain  of 
nervous  force.  Visitations  of  the 
sick,  funerals,  weddings,  etc.,  always 
something  more  to  be  done,  make  the 
pastor's  lot  fully  as  hard  as  the  school- 
master's. So  is  it  with  an  editor,  so 
is  it  with  a  broker,  so  is  it  with  a  phy- 
sician. Success  costs  a  precious  sum 
of  blood  and  nerve  and  brain. 

The  answer  to  this  objection  is  in  the 
one  word  systematize .  Every  profes- 
sional man  is  forced  into  system. 
System  is  nothing  but  planning. 
Planning  is  nothing  but  making  the 
calm  thought  of  leisure  do  service  in 
the  bustle  of  action.  System  is  a  de- 
vice for  crystallizing  the  best  way  to 
do  a  thing  with  a  formula,  before  one 
has  forgotten  the  way.  System  is  an 
invention  to  prevent  thinking  out 
or  discovering  the  same  good  thing 
more  than  once.  System  is  the  oper- 
ation of  pushing  into  the  back  of  the 
brain  operations  consisting  largely  of 
repetition,  and  leaving  the  front  of 
the  brain  free  for  higher  thought. 
Intellectual  work  yields  to  crowding 
and  improves  by  it.  Lessons  should 
be  prepared  watch  in  hand.  Records 
should  beposted  regularly  and  quickly. 

Above  all,  when  a  thing  can  be 
done  at  once  it  should  never  be  set 
aside  for  something  more  congenial. 
Do  it  now  is  the  motto  that  explains 
many  a  man's  noted  capacity  for 
work.     Purchase  fiUng  devices,  take 
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memoranda  in  a  book  instead  of  on 
loose  paper,  and  in  every  way  try  to 
see  to  it  that  repeated  and  detail  work 
is  done  by  your  mind  acting  as  a 
machine,  and  you  will  find  yourself 
fresher  for  study  than  ever  before. 
You  have  the  most  abundant  time  of 
all  the  professions  except,  perhaps, 
some  of  the  ministry.  The  most  of  a 
teacher's  working  time  he  is  able  to 
adjust  when  he  pleases  and  where  he 
pleases.  The  average  amount  of 
fixed  service  for  teachers  is  about 
four  and  a  half  hours  a  day  for  105 
days  out  of  the  365.  All  the  rest  of 
the  time  he  may  manage  as  he  wishes, 
selecting  his  working  hours  and  places 
so  as  to  save  himself  from  interrup- 
tion. A  great  part  of  the  breakdown 
of  teachers  comes  from  their  own  un- 
intelligent lack  of  self  management. 
We  do  not  inform  ourselves  as  to  our 
duties,  we  never  know  what  consti- 
tutes a  full  day's  work,  or  a  full  week's 
work.  We  have  no  power  of  decid- 
ing on  what  is  an  immediate,  and 
what  a  more  remote  requirement.  We 
are  in  a  profession  requiring  system, 
and  either  we  are  all   system  or  help- 


lessly erratic.  Business  men  laugh  at 
us.  Bankers  know  us  by  the  help- 
lessness of  our  manner  at  the  cash- 
ier's window  ;  and  public-spirited 
citizens  address  our  conventions  with 
a  beneficent  air  of  condescension,  or 
of  fulsome  eulogy,  so  that  we  have 
come  to  regard  ourselves  as  a  devoted 
band  that  have  renounced  the  pleas- 
ures of  this  world  for  a  life  of  sacri- 
fice. This  seems  to  me  a  very  third- 
rate  position  to  occupy.  Instead  of 
all  this  pity  for  what  we  endure,  it 
strikes  me  we  should  be  in  a  better 
place  if  we  should  merit  praise  for 
what  we  do.  This  state  of  affairs  will 
come  about,  I  venture  to  predict, 
when  we  learn  that  we  must  love  our 
calling  so  well  as  to  keep  ourselves 
constantly  alive  to  perfecting  our- 
selves in  it.  It  is  time  for  us  to  find 
out  what  the  brightest  minds  have 
contributed  to  the  basic  science  of 
our  art ;  time  to  stop  putting  an  in- 
terrogation point  at  the  end  of  every 
topic  we  discuss  at  teachers'  meet- 
ings ;  time  to  stop  whining  ;  time  to 
read,  and  to  study,  and  to  grow. — 
School  Journal, 


THE   SCOPE  AND    IMPORTANCE   OF   SCIENTIFIC  FORESTRY, 


THE  question  is  often  asked  us 
what  the  word  forestry,  which 
appears  now  so  frequently  in  Ameri- 
can periodicals  and  newspapers,  signi- 
fies in  its  technical  acceptation.  For- 
estry is  the  art  of  maintaining  and 
perpetuating  forests.  It  is  successful 
in  proportion  as  the  forest  yields  the 
largest  annual  income  in  perpetuity. 
Forestry  is  not  the  planting  of  trees  in 
parks  or  in  the  streets  of  cities.  A 
man  who  sets  a  wind-break  on  the 
Western  prairies  is  not  a  forester,  al- 
though it  has  become  the  fashion  in 
this  country  to  call  him  so,  just  as  the 


man  who  lays  out  the  flower-beds  in 
one  of  our  cities  bears  the  official  title 
of  city  forester.  A  knowledge  of  trees 
does  not  make  a  man  a  forester  any 
more  than  a  knowledge  of  grasses 
makes  a  man  a  good  wheat  farmer. 
A  landscape-gardener  may  know  trees 
perfectly,  from  his  point  of  view,  but 
his  point  of  view  is  not  that  of  the 
forester,  the  one  planting  for  beauty, 
the  other  for  profit  of  a  more  tangible 
character. 

Forestry  as  a  branch  of  scientific 
agriculture  is  less  than  three  centuries 
old,  although  in  Japan  silviculture  in 
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a"  restricted  sense  has  been  practised 
for  more  than  a  thousand  years.  Its 
importance,  however,  to  the  welfare 
of  the  community  is  considered  so 
great  by  the  most  enhghtend  nations 
that  men  of  first-rate  ability  have  found 
reward  in  bringing  this  art  in  a  com- 
paratively short  time  to  its  present 
standing  of  almost  an  exact  science. 
In  this  country  we  have  wasted  in  less 
than  a  century  enough  forest  to  have 
supplied  for  all  time  a  considerable 
part  of  the  world  with  lumber,  just  as 
we  have  robbed  through  ignorance 
much  of  our  best  arable  land  of  its 
fertility.  When  we  come  to  realize 
that  forestry  is  just  as  important  a 
part  of  the  economy  of  the  nation  as 
wheat-growing  is,  and  understand 
what  forestry  really  means,  we  shall 
certainly  attempt  to  take  advantage  of 
the  experience  of  other  countries  and 
adopt  those  general  principles  of  for 
€st  management  which  they  have 
found  successful.  To  give  some  idea 
of  the  importance  of  this  science  to 
the  people  at  large  we  now  quote  some 
passages  from  an  address  delivered 
by  Dr.  Franz  Baur,  in  November  last, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  inauguration 
as  rector  of  the  Lud wig- Maximilian 
University  in  Munich.  This  address 
was  a  discussion  of  the  peculiar  place 
held  by  the  forest  in  natural  life,  or, 
as  Dr.  Baur  expressed  it,  "  in  the 
housekeeping  of  a  nation."  In  the 
course  of  it  he  showed  that  forest  pre- 
servation has  not  only  a  strictly 
economical,  but  also  a  social-political 
and  ethical  side.     Said  he  : 

"  At  the  time  of  the  despotic  rule  of 
Napoleon  I,  near  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  Germany  lay  economic- 
ally exhausted,  and  through  the  pres- 
sure of  necessity  the  axe  was  used 
more  vigorously  against  German  for- 
ests than  in  normal  times.  It  was 
then  that  E.  M.  Arndt,  who  loved  his 
fatherland  above  all  else,  exclaimed, 
*  Now,  in  many  lands,  the  axe  which 
is  laid  against  the  tree  is  laid  against 


the  people  itself.'  Evidently,  in 
using  these  words,  he  thought  l^ss  of 
a  decrease  in  the  revenues  from  the 
forests  than  of  a  lasting  injury  to  the 
character  of  the  German  people 
through  persistent  forest  destruction. 
And,  in  a  similar  spirit,  W.  von  Riehl 
wrote  these  significant  words  :  '  Hew 
down  the  forests  and  you  will  ruin  our 
historic  burgher  society.  By  destroy- 
ing the  contrast  between  field  and 
forest  you  will  take  from  the  German 
people  its  principle  of  life.  Man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  Even 
if  we  should  need  wood  no  more, 
we  should  need  the  woods.  Even  if 
we  should  no  longer  require  the  dried 
products  of  the  forest  to  warm  our 
bodies,  we  should  still  require  the 
living  forest  to  warm  our  souls.'  The 
truth  of  these  words  grows  ever 
clearer  with  the  rapid  development  of 
our  industrial  life.  Already  in  our 
great  factory  towns. there  live  millions 
of  people  who  exhaust  themselves 
during  the  week  in  crowded,  and  often 
unwholesome  workrooms,  and  on 
Sundays  and  holidays  seek  indispen- 
sable recuperation  for  mind  and  body 
in  the  fresh  green  forest." 

This,  according  to  Dr.  Baur,  is  one 
peculiarity  of  the  forest  among  the 
economical  treasures  of  a  nation — the 
fact  that  It  has  a  spiritual,  and  ethical, 
as  well  as  a  purely  economical,  im- 
portance. And  from  this  he  deduces 
the  truth  thai  the  management  of 
public  forests  should  not  be  regarded 
in  a  narrowly  business-like  way,  as  a 
mere  matter  of  present  capital  and 
present  interest.  The  forests  of  a 
nation  should  be  looked  upon  as  a 
great  national  trust.  They  should  be 
so  controlled  that,  while  the  present 
generation  is  enabled  to  draw  from 
them  as  large  a  revenue  as  possible, 
at  least  as  large  and  varied  a  revenue 
should  be  secured  to  future  genera- 
tions.    Of  the  United  States  he  said  : 

"  Even  in  the  primeval  forests  of 
North  America,  once  believed  to  be 
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inexhaustible,  irreparable  damage  has 
already  been  wrought.  Eager  for 
quick  profits,  the  great  lumber  syndi- 
cates of  that  continent  still  continue 
the  work  of  destruction  ;  yet,  even 
there,  the  necessity  for  some  thought 
for  the  future  has  been  recognized, 
and  millions  of  acres  have  been  set 
apart  as  forest  reservations — that  is, 
even  in  this  comparatively  new 
country,  it  has  come  to  be  a  recog- 
nized fact,  as  it  is  in  the  Old  World, 
that  if  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the 
forest  through  lack  of  forethought  are 
to  be  healed,  the  cure  must  be  worked 
by  the  state  rather  than  by  rich  pri- 
vate landholders." 

I)r.  Baur  adds,  that  in  addition  to 
lumber,  fuel,  and  other  staple  pro- 
ducts, the  forests  produce  vast  quan- 
tities of  berries,  fruits,  flowers,  mush- 
rooms, mosses,  basket-material,  and 
materials  for  decoration,  the  value  of 
which  cannot  be  accurately  computed, 
although  it  certainly  amounts  to  mil- 
lions of  marks  annually,  and  hundreds 
of  poor  families  in  Germany,  who 
would  otherwise  be  destitute,  depend 
upon  these  products  for  a  livelihood. 
No  government,  says  Dr.  Baur,  in 
conclusion,  can  administer  a  forest  as 
it  may  administer  a  factory,  where  it 
writes  over  the  door,  "No  admittance 
except  upon  business."  To  do  this 
would  be  to  destroy  the  value  of  the 
forests  as  a  possession  of  the  people. 
And  in  this  country  one  needs  to  add, 
the  public  at  large  as  well  as  the 
government  must  be  taught  to  realize 
that,  while  the  forests  should  be  uti- 
lized by  all  they  should  be  injured  by 
none,  for  they  are  the  property,  not 
of  this  generation  only,  but  of  gener- 
ations yet  to  be  born. 

But  a  practical  example  is  always 
more  effective  than  any  amount  of 
preaching,  and  therefore  we  have  al- 
ready taken  occasion  to  commend  the 
experiment  now  in  progress  in  Bilt- 
more,  the  estate  of  George  W.  Van- 
derbilt,   in    North  Carolina,    as   one 


which  must  prove  of  undoubted  value 
to  the  future  of  this  country.  The 
Biltmore  Forest  proper  embraces  some 
5,000  acres  of  woodland,  and  the 
primary  object  of  the  management 
here  is  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
a  forest  lying  on  ridges  and  slopes 
which  have  been  grazed  and  fired.  A 
large  part  of  it,  when  the  operations 
began,  was  in  as  wretched  and  un- 
promising a  condition  as  neglect  and 
bad  management  could  make  it  The 
attempt  to  make  it  pay  has  therefore 
been  made  subordinate  to  the  idea  of 
improvement ;  that  is,  the  scheme  of 
work  was  devised  in  the  first  place  for 
increasing  the  value  and  prosperity  of 
the  forest  itself,  and,  therefore,  in 
many  cases  the  operations  may  not 
return  more  than  the  expenditure  in- 
volved, and  in  so  ;e  instances  the  re- 
turns may  even  fall  short  of  that 
amount.  Nevertheless,  the  expecta- 
is  that  the  work  will  be  profitable,  and 
if  this  is  accomplished  its  value  as  an 
object-lesson  will  be  greatly  enhanced. 
Two  years  ago  Gifford  Pinchot,  the 
forester  in  charge,  gave  an  account 
of  his  treatment  of  this  forest,  and  the 
results  of  the  first  year's  work.  Weun- 
derstand  that  since  that  time  he  has  en- 
countered no  unforseen  discourage- 
ments, and  his  faith  in  the  outcome  is 
strengthened.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant result  gained  so  far  has  been 
the  demonstration  that  the  expense  of 
protecting  the  young  growth  in  wood- 
land operations  is  not  as  serious  as 
Americans  generally  suppose.  It  makes 
a  great  difference  where  a  tract  of  wood- 
land has  been  cut  over  whether  a  deso- 
lation or  a  thrifty  forest  of  young  trees 
is  left  behind  ;  and  Mr.  Pinchot  esti- 
mates that  he  can  secure  this  vigor- 
ous young  forest  at  an  expense  of  not 
more  than  two  or  three  per  cent,  of 
the  total  cost  of  removing  the  old 
timber.  It  seems  to  be  entirely  a 
question  of  training  the  woodchoppers, 
and,  if  this  is  true,  the  fact  ought  to 
be  more  widely  known. 
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Pisgah  Forest,  a  second  part  of  the 
general  experiment,  is  nearly  contigu- 
ous to  the  Biltmore  Forest,  and  com- 
prises about  92,000  acres,  or  nearly 
150  square  miles  of  land,  the  greater 
proportion  of  which  now  bears  virgin 
timber.  In  a  general  way  it  may  be 
stated  that  here,  where  there  is 
already  a  stand  of  matured  timber, 
the  economic  side  of  forest  manage- 
ment will  be  illustrated  on  a  large 
scale.  Extensive  operations  in  lum- 
bering are  being  carried  on,  and  it  is 
expected  to  prove  on  a  commercial 
scale  that  lumbering  will  pay  under 
systematic  forest  management,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  forest  will 
steadily  increase  in  value.  A  third 
feature  of  Biltmore  is  the  srboretum, 
which  is  expected  to  contain  a  collec- 
tion of  the  trees  and  shrubs  hardy  in 
Biltmore,  gathered  from  all  over  the 
world.  Such  a  collection,  even  if  it 
is  not  arranged  or  managed  in  the 
most  rigidly  scientific  way,  will  be  of 
great  importance  to  all  planters  who 
can  here  see  individuals  and  groups 
of  trees  and  shrubs  which  are  avail- 
5ible   for    use    in    the    north-eastern 


United  States.  The  usefulness  of  the 
arboretum  will  be  greatly  aided  by  the 
Forest  Acres,  a  tract  of  some  300 
acres  of  land  on  which  something  like 
1 00  of  the  most  valuable  forest 
species  which  are  hardy  at  Biltmore 
will  be  planted  in  forest  form,  so  as  to 
furnish  information  about  the  silver- 
cultural  character  and  needs,  and,  in 
the  more  important  instances,  it  will 
show  their  quality  in  mixture  with 
other  trees.  The  arboretum  as  a 
whole  will  cover  some  800  acres,  and 
the  collection  proper  will  be  distrib- 
uted along  both  sides  of  a  road  12 
miles  in  length. 

Taken  altogether,  this  work  at  Bilt- 
more is  an  unprecedented  attempt,  in 
this  country  at  least,  to  gather  infor- 
mation which  will  be  of  use  in  fores- 
try and  illustrate  its  practical  opera- 
tion. There  is  no  other  place  in  the 
United  States  at  present  where  prac- 
tical forest  management  can  be 
studied,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that 
Dr.  Schenck,  the  resident  forester,  is 
already  collecting  around  him  a  small 
bodv  of  American  forest  students. — 
Garden  and  Foresf,  \ew  York. 
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Story-telling  by  Teachers  and 
Parents. — How  does  story-ielling 
help  the  teacher  ?  It  broadens  the 
information  and  necessitates  the  old 
being  made  new,  by  review.  It  makes 
the  reading  more  systematic  and  the 
imaginary  pictures  more  vivid  and 
real,  because  the  work  is  done  with  a 
definite  object  in  view,  It  helps  to 
keep  out  of  ruts.  Discipline  is  made 
easy  by  bringing  pupils  and  teacher 
in  closer  relation  to  each  other.  The 
work  in  language,  history,  science, 
reading  and  literature  is  made 
stronger,  more  interesting,  and  more 
satisfactory  by  helpful  stories,  well 
told. 


Of  what  benefit  to  pupils  is  story- 
telling? It  gives  information,  creates 
a  desire  for  good  reading,  cultivates 
the  imagination,  reasoning,  and  mem- 
ory. It  gives  respect  for  the  teacher, 
confidence  in  his  ability,  and  added 
interest  in  all  lines  of  work. 

What  are  the  essentials  of  good 
stories  ?  They  must  be  interesting, 
instructive,  related  to  the  daily  work, 
and  those  which  cultivate  a  taste  for 
the  best  literature.  (First  year  pupils 
are  as  mucli,  or  more,  interested  in 
Snow  Bound  and  Hiawatha  as  in  fairy 
tales.)  Give  stories  relating  to  char- 
acter, morals,  history,  biography,  de- 
scription and  travels.     The  field  from 
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which  to  choose  is  unhmited.  It  in- 
cludes both  prose  and  poetry ;  but 
each  teacher  must  be  sure  to  select 
the  things  which  appeal  to  him  per- 
sonally, because  he  can  make  those 
real  and  to  no  others  can  he  do  jus- 
tice. If  the  breath  of  life  has  been 
breathed  into  a  story  before  it  is  told, 
it  means  something  to  the  pupils  and 
is  of  real  value  ;  but  if  given  as  a  life- 
less fact  it  makes  no  impression  on 
the  mind  and  is  soon  forgotten.  If 
the  battle  of  Gettysburg  is  described 
— be  in  Gettysburg,  see  Gettysburg, 
locate  the  troops,  see  the  waving 
wheat  fields,  the  color  of  the  sky,  the 
distant  mountain,  know  the  generals, 
hear  the  roar  of  the  cannons,  and  feel 
the  rifle  shots  whizz  past  your  ear. 
To  mean  anything,  the  battle  is  now, 
not  years  ago.  "  If  all  teachers  under- 
stood the  power  which  lies  in  the  abi- 
lity to  tell  a  good  story  skilfully  they 
would  not  be  slow  in  taking  steps  to- 
ward the  cultivation  of  the  art." 

How  may  teachers  become  good 
story-tellers  ? 

By  thorough  preparation  of  mater- 
ial, by  using  a  logical  plan  of  work, 
by  practice,  and  by  intelligent  criti- 
cism. The  following  plan  has  helped 
many  teachers  to  become  quite  pro- 
ficient in  the  art  and  given  them  con- 
scious strength  : 


PLAN  FOR  THE  STORY  OF  THE  RIDE  OF 
PAUL  REVERE. 

First  Step. — Collect  the  material. 
This  includes  the  poem,  a  description 
of  the  country  through  which  he 
passed,  facts  including  time,  cause  of 
the  ride,  object  of  the  ride,  result  of 
the  ride,  the  kind  of  people  warned, 
their  homes,  dress,  customs,  and  em- 
ployment. A  description  of  the  early 
life  of  Paul  Revere.  Pictures  and 
sand. 

Second  Step. — Study  the  material 
and  make  a  logical  and  definite  plan 
for  taking  up  the  points.  Consider 
their  dependence  upon  each  other 
and  their  relation  to  the  story.    Place 


drawings  upon  the  blackboard  to  illus- 
trate interesting  points. 

Third  Step. — With  plan  in  hand, 
to  be  consulted  as  often  as  necessary, 
tell  the  story  aloud  to  yourself.  Tell 
it  over  and  over  until  it  is  clear  .in 
every  part  and  the  mental  pictures  are 
as  vivid  as  real  ones.  They  cannot 
be  clear  or  beautiful  to  pupils  until 
they  are  to  the  teacher. 

Fourth  Step. — Tell  the  story  to 
some  person,  asking  the  same  ques- 
tions you  expect  to  ask  the  pupils. 
Each  time  the  story  is  told  try  to  im- 
prove some  particular  point.  In  this 
way  it  can  be  made  almost  perfect 
and  the  thorough  preparation  of  one 
story  makes  the  work  with  all  others 
simple. 

Fifth  Step.— Tell  the  story  to  the 
pupils.  The  teacher  leads  telling 
much  of  the  story  ;  but  by  reasoning, 
imagination,  and  previous  knowledge, 
the  pupils  help  at  every  possible 
point.  The  more  skilful  the  teacher 
becomes,  the  more  talking  is  done  by 
the  children. 

Sixth  Step. — Read  the  poem  to  the 
pupils. 

Seventh  Step. — Children  use  the 
sand  to  illustrate  ideas  gained. 

Eighth  Step. — Children  draw  pic- 
tures to  illustrate  ideas  gained.  Oral 
work. 

Ninth  Step. — Written  reproduc- 
tions. 

Tenth  Step. — Commit  the  poem  to 
memory. — M.  Adelaide  Holton  in  the 
School  Journal,  Neta  York. 


Examination. — An  examination 
of  the  school  as  a  whole  ought  not  to 
take  place  very  often.  In  a  great 
many  schools  I  think  it  would  be  quite 
sufficient  if  it  took  place  triennially. 
A  school  will  not  get  very  bad  in 
three  years,  or  even  in  five  years,  but 
I  certainly  do  not  think  that  for  first- 
grad**  schools,  at  any  rate,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  an  examination  of  every 
school  every  year.  The  less  frequent 
we  make  these  examinations  the  bet- 
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ter — in  this  respect,  that  an  examina- 
tion is  very  expensive.  If  any  one 
will  consider  what  an  efficient  system 
of  annual  examinations  for  all  the 
schools  in  Great  Britain  would  cost, 
and  consider,  on  the  other  hand,  what 
good  educational  work — actual  teach- 
ing work — might  be  done  by  spend- 
ing the  same  amount  of  money  on 
more  teachers  and  more  apparatus,  I 
think  they  will  be  disposed  to  agree 
that  it  is  desirable  to  be  as  economical 
as  can  be  in  the  matter  of  examina- 
tions, provided,  of  course,  we  do  not 
pass  that  point  which  is  necessary  for 
proper    efficiency.  —  Mrs.    Bryant, 

The  Bible. — "  Heaven  and  earth 
shall  pass  away,  but  My  words  shall 
not  pass  away."  As  they  have  lived 
and  wrought,  so  they  will  live  and 
work.  From  the  teacher's  chair  and 
from  the  pastor's  pulpit :  in  the  hum- 
blest hymn  that  ever  mounted  to  the 
ear  of  God  from  beneath  a  cottage 
roof,  and  in  the  rich  melodious  choir 
of  the  noblest  cathedral,  "  their  sound 
is  gone  out  into  all  lands  and  their 
words  unto  the'  end  of  the  earth." 
Nor  here  alone,  but  in  a  thousand 
silent  and  unsuspected  forms  will 
they  unweariedly  prosecute  their 
holy  office.  Who  doubts  that  times 
after  number,  particular  portions  of 
Scripture  find  their  way  to  the  human 
soul  as  if^embassies  from  on  high, 
each  with  its  own  commission  of 
comfort,  of  guidance,  or  of  warning? 
What  crisis,  what  trouble,  what  per- 
plexity of  life,  has  failed,  or  can  fail, 
to  draw  from  this  inexhaustible  treas- 
ure-house its  proper  supply  ?  What 
profession,  what  position  is  not  daily 
and  hourly  enriched  by  these  words, 
which  repetitions  never  weaken, 
which  carry  with  them  now,  as  in' 
the  days  of  their  first  utterance,  the 
freshness  of  youth  and  immortality? 
When  the  solitary  student  opens  all 
his  heart  to  drink  them  in,  they  will 
reward  his  toil.      And  in  forms  yet 


more  hidden  and  withdrawn,  in  the 
retirement  of  the  chamber,  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night  season,  upon 
the  bed  of  sickness,  and  in  the  face 
of  death,  the  Bible  will  be  there,  its 
several  words  how  often  winged  with 
their  several  and  special  messages, 
to  uplift  and  uphold,  to  invigorate 
and  stir.  Nay,  more,  perhaps,  than 
this  ;  amid  the  crowds  of  court,  or  in 
the  forum,  or  in  the  street,  or  the 
market-place,  when  every  thought  of 
every  soul  seems  to  bent  on  the  ex- 
citements of  ambition,  or  of  business, 
or  of  pleasure,  there,  too,  even  there, 
"  the  still  small  voice  "  of  the  Bible 
will  be  heard,  and  the  soul,  aided 
by  some  blessed  word,  may  find 
wmgs  like  a  dove,  may  flee  away  and 
be  at  rest.  —JV.E.  Gladstone. 


At  the  last  Edinburgh  graduation. 
Professor  Prothero  made  an  excellent 
speech  on  the  character  and  value  of 
a  liberal  education.  He  pointed  out 
that  professional  education  generally 
ceased  to  be  liberal  in  proportion  as 
it  became  practical.  "  The  special 
instruction  which  fitted  a  student  for 
the  Church,  the  Bar,  Medicine,  and 
Education,  in  so  far  as  it  was  limited 
or  specialized  in  its  aim —  in  so  far 
as  it  conduced  to  success  and  distinc- 
tion in  a  certain  walk  of  life — was  not 
liberal.  He  did  not  say  that  pro- 
fessional education  was  better  or 
worse  than  liberal,  but  it  was  not  the 
same."  The  distinction  is  often  lost 
sight  of  in  this  exceptionally  practical 
age.  If  it  were  not  for  the  rapid  de- 
velopment of  our  Universities,  side 
by  side  with  the  exclusively  technical 
and  scientific  institutions,  we  might 
well  despond  over  the  future  of  libe- 
ral education  and  the  decay  of  the 
humanities.  Not  that  the  scientific 
and  the  technical  are  of  necessity 
divorced  from  liberal  culture,  for,  as 
Mr.  Prothero  says,  the  mind  that  has 
habitually  fed  upon  what  is  worthiest 
in  science  and  literature  acquires  a 
combined  firmness  and  sensitiveness, 
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a  grasp  and  subtlety,  a  decision  and 
a  delicacy  of  touch,  which  are  the 
mental  equivalents  of  vigorous  bodily 
health.  "  The  furniture  of  the  culti- 
vated mind  was  not  facts,  not  what 
we  called  learning,  but  rather  the 
ideas  which  were  the  deposit  of  facts 
well  pondered  ;  its  peculiar  character- 
istic was  that  mental  courtesy  and 
polish   which   sprang  from   intimacy 


with  the  great  works  of  the  intellect 
in  all  time.  This  was  the  ripest  fruit 
of  a  liberal  education  ;  a  University 
was  the  garden  where  it  ought  most 
easily  to  grow."  The  humanity  born 
of  facts  may  be  riper  and  more 
wholesome  than  the  humanity  born 
of  imagination  ;  but  the  first  kind  is 
not  born  at  all  until  the  facts  have 
crystallized  into  ideas. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


Occupation, — What  is  an  "occu- 
pation"? We  had  thought  that  we 
could  answer  this  question  without 
reference  to  a  dictionary,  but  we  now 
find  that  not  even  with  a  dictionary 
could  we  explain  the  term  in  such  a 
way  as  to  satisfy  the  Department. 
An  admirable  circular  recently  issued 
to  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  tells  us 
that  an  occupation  ought  to  be  edu- 
cative and  likely  to  stimulate  inde- 
pendent effort  and  inventiveness ; 
that  it  should  admit  of  being  dealt 
with  in  a  progressive  course  and  be 
attractive  to  children  ;  that  it  should 
not  involve  the  use  of  needlessly  ex- 
pensive materials,  and  be  capable  of 
being  practised  in  an  ordinary  school- 
room without  risk  of  harm  ;  that  it 
must  be  so  simple  as  not  to  require 
an  undue  amount  of  individual  atten- 
tion ;  and  that  it  should  avoid  a  long 
series  of  preparatory  exercises  apart 
from  finished  results.  The  manual 
occupations  satisfying  these  ( ondi- 
tions  are  modelling  in  clay  or  paper, 
cutting  out  in  paper  or  other  material, 
drawing  and  colouring  designs  (some 
original),  and  brush-drawing  from  the 
object  and  from  recent  impressions. 
—  The  School  Guardian. 


What  Training  Will  Uo. — Do 
not  let  us  have  exaggerated  expecta- 
tions as  to  what  training  will  do,  or 
as  to  what  diplomas  or  certificates  of 


competency  will  do.  After  all,  an 
examination  cannot  test  the  whole  of 
a  person's  qualification.  Training 
cannot  give  the  whole  of  the  attri- 
butes that  you  want.  You  can  only 
communicate  what  is  communicable, 
and  you  can  only  examine  what  is 
examinable,  and  the  best  and  highest 
qualities  of  a  good  teacher  who  con- 
secrates his  life  to  his  work,  and  who 
feels  that  it  is  one  of  the  noblest 
works  in  the  world,  are  just  those 
qualities  which  no  examination  can 
test  and  no  certificate  can  verify.  We 
want  in  a  teacher  something  more 
than  knowledge  and  technical  quali- 
fication. We  want  in  him  a  real  love 
for  his  work  ;  an  insight  into  child- 
nature  ;  a  faith  in  the  boundless  pos 
sibilities  that  there  are  for  good  even 
in  the  most  uninteresting  scholar  ; 
the  power  also  to  recognize  that  good, 
and  to  work  upon  it.  Every  teacher 
ought  to  feel  bound  to  add  something 
to  the  store  of  knowledge  and  exper- 
ience by  which  our  educational  system 
can  be  expanded  and  improved.  And 
mere  technical  training,  however 
good,  can  never  be  substituted  for 
personal  enthusiasm  and  strong  inter- 
est in  the  work  itself. — J.  G.  Fitch. 


•IIow  little  do  they  see  what    is,  who 

frame 
Their  hasty  judgment  upon  that  which 

seems. 

— Southey, 


Oeography. 
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Why  Birds  go  to  the  Arctic 
Regions  : — -The  number  of  birds 
which  go  to  the  Arctic  regions  to 
breed  is  "  vast  beyond  conception." 
They  go  not  by  thousands,  but  by 
millions,  to  rear  their  young  on  the 
tundra.  The  cause  which  attracts 
them  is  because  nowhere  in  the  world 
does  Nature  provide,  at  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  place,  "  such  a 
lavish  prodigality  of  food."  That  the 
barren  swamp  of  the  tundra  should 
yield  a  food  supply  so  great  as  to 
tempt  birds  to  make  journeys  of 
thousands  of  miles  to  rear  their  young 
in  a  land  of  plenty  only  to  be  found 
beyond  the  Arctic  Circle  seems  in- 
credible. The  vegetation  largely 
consists  of  cranberry,  cloudberry,  and 
crowberry  bushes.  Forced  by  the 
perpetual  sunshine  of  the  Arctic  sum- 
mer, these  bear  enormous  crops  of 
fruit.  But  the  crop  is  not  ripe  until 
the  middle  and  end  of  the  Arctic 
summer,  and  if  the  fruit-eating  birds 
had  to  wait  until  it  was  ripe  they 
would  starve,  for  they  arrive  on  the 
very  day  of  the  melting  of  the  snow. 
But  each  year  the  snow  descends  on 
this  immense  crop  of  ripe  fruit  before 
the  birds  have  time  to  gather  it.  It 
is  then  preserved  beneath  the  snow, 
perfectly  fresh  and  pure,  and  the 
melting  of  the  snow  discloses  the 
bushes  with  the  unconsuraed  last 
year's  crop  hanging  on  then,  or  lying, 
ready  to  be  eaten,  on  the  ground. 
The  frozen  meal  stretches  across  the 
breadth  of  Asia.  It  never  decays, 
and  is  accessible  the  moment  the 
snow  melts.  Ages  have  taught  the 
birds  that  they  have  only  to  fly  to  the 
Arctic  Circle  to  find  such  a  store  of 
*'  crystallized  fruits  "  as  will  last  them 
till  the  bushes  are  once  more  forced 
into  bearing  by  the  perpetual  sunlight. 
The  same  heats  which  free  the  fruits 
bring  into  being  the  most  prolific  in- 


sect life  in  the  world  ;  the  mosquito 
swarms  on  the  tundra.  No  European 
can  live  there  without  a  veil  after  the 
snow  melts,  the  gun  barrels  are  black 
with  them,  and  the  cloud  often  ob- 
scures the  sight.  Thus  the  insect- 
eating  birds  have  only  to  open  their 
mouths  to  fill  them  with  mosquitoes, 
and  the  presence  of  swarms  of  tender 
little  warblers,  cliffs,  pipits,  and  wag- 
tails in  this  Arctic  region  is  accounted 
for. — Spectator. 

A  Moving  Mountain. — Theobject 
of  greatest  interest  in  continental 
Europe  at  this  minute  is  a  walking 
mountain  in  Gard,  France,  which  is 
moving  toward  the  river  of  the  same 
name  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  feet  a  day. 
The  advance  has  destroyed  the  ma- 
chinery in  the  pits  of  the  Grand 
Combe  colliery  and  nearly  a  mile  of 
the  Alais  railway.  The  great  thing 
now  is  to  prepare  new  channels  for 
the  Gard  and  Gardon  rivers,  which 
are  sure,  when  the  landslide  comes,  to 
be  completely  choked  up.  Six  hun- 
dred persons  have  been  obliged  to 
leave  their  homes.  The  lower  strata 
of  the  mountain,  which  rises  sheer 
from  the  valley,  are  grit  and  green 
marl.  Both  have  given  way  owing  to 
filtration  of  rain.  Recently  5,000 
persons  went  from  Nimes  to  see  the 
moving  mountain.  The  noise  it 
makes  is  frightful  and  there  are  wide 
cracks  in  all  directions.  Nobody  is 
allowed  to  go  on  the  mountain  or  into 
the  valley  on  which  it  advances. — 
School  Journal 


Death  of  Niagara  Falls. — Fif- 
teen hundred  years  ago  the  terrestrial 
movements  raised  the  Johnson  barrier 
to  the  Erie  basin  so  high  that  the 
waters  of  that  lake  reached  not 
merely  the  level  of  Lake  Michigan, 
but  the  point  of  turning  all  the  water 
of  the  upper  lakes  into  the  Mississ- 
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ippi  drainage  by  way  of  Chicago. 
But  the  falls  were  then  cutting  through 
the  ridge,  and  when  this  was  accom- 
plished, before  the  change  of  drainage 
was  completed,  the  surface  of  Lake 
Erie  was  suddenly  lowered  by  many 
feet,  and  thus  the  falls  were  re-estab- 
lished for  some  time  longer. 

Slowly,  year  by  year,  one  sees  the 
cataract  wearing  back  and  suggesting 
the  time  when  the  river  will  be  turned 
into  a  series  of  rapids  ;  but  another 
silent  cause  is  at  work,  and  one  not 
easily  seen  —namely,  the  effects  of  the 
changing  of  level  of  the  earth's  crust. 
From  the  computations  already  re- 
ferred to  it  was  found  that  for  the 
first  twenty-four  thousan  years  of 
the  life  of  the   river  only    the    Erie 


waters  flowed  by  way  of  the  Niagara 
River,  and  for  only  eight  thousand 
years  have  all  the  waters  of  the  upper 
lakes  been  feeding  the  falls.  If  the 
terrestrial  movements  continue  as  at 
present,  and  there  appears  no  reason 
to  doubt  it,  for  the  continent  was 
formerly  vastly  higher  than  now,  then 
in  about  five  thousand  years  the  rim 
of  the  Erie  basin  promises  to  be 
raised  so  high  that  all  the  waters  of 
the  upper  lakes  will  flow  out  by  way 
of  the  Chicago  Canal.  Thus  the 
duration  of  Niagara  Falls  will  have 
continued  about  thirty-seven  thousand 
years.  But  the  lakes  will  endure  be- 
yond the  calculations  of  the  boldest 
horologist. — Popular  Science  Monthly 
Magazine. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


THE  MEDITATION   OF  THE  OLD  FISHERMAN. 

William  Butler  Yeats. 

You  waves  though  you  dance  at  my  feet  like  children  at  play, 
Though  you  glow  and  you  glance  and  you  purr  and  you  dart  ; 
In  the  Junes  that  were  warmer  than  these  are,  the  waves  were  more  gay. 
When  I  was  a  boy  with  never  a  crack  in  my  heart. 

The  herring  are  not  in  the  tides  as  they  were  of  old  ; 
My  sorrow  !     For  many  a  creak  gave  the  creel  in  the  cart 
That  carried  the  take  to  Sligo  town  to  be  sold. 
When  I  was  a  boy  with  never  a  crack  in  my  heart. 


And  ah,  you  proud  maiden,  you  are  not  so  fair  when  his  oar 
Is  heard  on  the  water,  as  they  were,  the  proud  and  apart. 
Who  paced  in  the  eve  by  the  nets  on  the  pebbly  shore. 
When  I  was  a  boy  with  never  a  crack  in  my  heart. 


Public  School  Morals. 
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THE  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Street  re- 
cently, in  replying  to  the  pre- 
sentment of  the  grand  jury  at  the 
assizes,  made  some  suggestive  re- 
marks, which  will  no  doubt  be  read 
with  interest  by  the  friends  of  educa- 
tion in  this  Pr-^vince.  The  grand 
jury  referred  to  the  number  of  serious 
crimes,  committed  by  "youths,  which 
had  come  before  them,  and  while 
commending  the  establishment  of  in- 
dustrial schools  for  the  reformation  of 
j  erring  youths,  expressed  in  their 
views  the  desirability  of  such  legisla- 
'  tion  as  would  prevent  the  further  im- 
portation of  the  class  of  children  now 
being  brought  out  from  the  "  slums  " 
of  the  European  cities. 

His  Lordship  said  : — "  I  am  glad 
you  have  called  attention  to  the  prev- 
alence of  crime  among  the  youths  in 
Hamilton,  and  that  you  have  taken  so 
much  interest  in  suggesting  some- 
thing you  think  may  be  a  remedy  for 
it.  I  have  been  looking  into  the  his- 
tory of  the  young  men  convicted  of 
some  of  these  serious  crimes  at  the 
present  assizes,  and  I  find  that  it  is 
not  imported  criminals  at  all,  as  a  rule, 
that,  in  fact,  with  one  exception,  they 
were  all  young  fellows  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  the  city  of  Hamilton, 
and  who  have  been  educated  at  the 
Public  schools  ;  so  that,  if  these  are  a 
fair  specimen  of  the  criminals  who 
were  causing  the  outburst  of  crime  in 
Hamilton,  the  remedy  you  suggest  of 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  people 
from  other  countries  is  not  going  to 
help  it.  It  is  necessary  to  look  nearer 
home,  and  consider  whether  the  sys- 
tem under  which  these  children  are 
brought  up  is  the  system  that  is  most 
likely  to  make  good  citizens  of  them. 
I  am  very  much  afraid  I  have  a  strong 
conviction  myself  that  it  is  not.  These 
young  fellows  were  sent  to  the  Public 
schools  where  they  are  never  taught, 


as  far  as  I  understand,  any  principles 
of  morality  at  all.  They  were  simply 
taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  a  smattering  of  other  things,  but 
they  are  not  taught  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong.  My  impres- 
sion of  the  way  in  which  a  great  many 
children  are  brought  up  in  the  schools 
of  this  country  is  ;  that  they 
grow  up  without  any  idea  that  a 
thing  is  right  or  wrong,  and  if  they 
are  found  out  in  the  commission  of  an 
offence  they  are  very  sorry  they  did  it. 
Of  course  it  is  hard  to  suggest  a 
proper  remedy,  but  still  we  have  four 
or  five  boys  who  have  been  brought 
up  at  your  Public  schools,  which  have 
been  so  highly  commended,  and  here 
they  are  convicted  of  these  abomin- 
able crimes.  I  am  very  much  afraid 
that  your  suggestions  are  not  going  to 
help  as  long  as  we  do  not  take  better 
care  in  teaching  our  own  children  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong." 
— Mail  and  Empire. 

We  publish  the  above  extract  to 
call  attention  again  to  the  strong  feel- 
ing there  is  among  our  public  men, 
especially  our  judges,  respecting  the 
proved  inadequacy  of  the  instruction 
given  in  our  public  schools  in  morals. 
Upon  this  question,  judges  have 
spoken  frequently.  We  have  no  doubt 
but  that  the  country  wi'l  accept  their 
testimony  as  that  of  competent  and 
faithful  witnesses.  On  reading  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Justice  Street,  we  were 
surprised  and  disappointed  ;  "  We 
have  four  or  five  boy.s  who  have  been 
brought  up  at  your  public  schools, 
which  have  been  so  highly  commend- 
ed, and  here  they  are  convicted  of 
these  abominable  crimes."  The  pub- 
lic schools  in  Hamilton  have  been 
deservedly  held  in  high  repute  for 
their  efficiency. 

The  work  in  them  is  thoroughly 
and  systematically  done  from  the  in- 
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tellectual  view-point,  as  shown  by  the 
high  percentages  taken  at  examina- 
tions for  promotion,  etc.,  etc.  But 
these  remarks  of  the  honorable,  Mr. 
Justice  Street,  bring  to  pubUc  atten- 
tion another  aspect,  and  a  most  im- 
portant one,  of  the  education  of  our 
children.  The  Judge  asks  emphati- 
cally of  all  parents,  teachers,  and  the 
Minister  of  Education,  "  Are  you 
teaching  the  children  of  our  country 
the  difference  between  right  and 
wrong?"  His  own  answer  is  "No.'' 
He  impeaches  the  quality  of  our 
school  instruction.  Shall  we  hear 
from  the   teachers    of   Hamilton    on 


this  question  for  the  city  of  Hamil- 
ton ?  Shall  we  have  the  answer  from 
the  Minister  of  Education  for  the 
Province  of  Ontario  on  this  vital 
question  ?  Both  should  give  an 
answer.  We  cannot  afford  to  be 
poor  in  character  building. 


Be  content  with  simple  pleasures. 
Abide  by  simple  joys,  try  to  feel  the 
power  that  is  in  familiar  things,  the 
charm  of  the  wayside  flower,  the 
gleam  of  heaven,  the  ripple  of  the 
stream.  These,  because  they  are 
simple,  you  will  find  to  be  lasting. — 
Prof.  Veitch. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


ENGLISH     GRAMMAR. 


Answers,    Notes   and  Questions. 

H.  L  Strang,  B  A.,  Collegiate  In- 
stitute,   GODERICH. 

1.  Is  it  allowable  for  candidates  to 
use  contractions  in  parsing  ?  Cer- 
tainly, and,  provided  that  they  are 
properly  made  and  marked,  not  merely 
allowable  but  advisable.  Their  use 
saves  time  and  space,  and  makes  the 
examiner's  work  easier.  Such,  at 
least,  is  ray  opinion  and  thai  of  every 
examiner  with  whom  I  have  worked. 
Of  course  a  teacher  should  satisfy 
himself  that  his  candidates  can  spell 
properly  all  the  words  which  they 
abbreviate. 

2.  How  do  you  parse  infinitives? 
As  an  infinitive  has  a  two-fold  nature 
it  is  better  to  classify  it  first  as  a  verb 
form,  then  to  give  its  grammatical 
value  (noun,  adjective,  or  adverb) 
and  relation,  or  that  of  the  ohrase  of 
wiiich  it  forms  part,  thus  :  (a)  You 
ought  not  to  have  spoken.  It  is  time 
for  us  to  start.  It  is  not  pleasant 
to  he  suspected. 


(6)  I  had  no  chance  to  see  the 
paper.     I  have  no  wish  to  know. 

(c)  We  rose  to  leave.  I  am  very 
sorry  to  have  missed  the  chance  to 
have  spoken :  verb  intr.  old  conj. 
(speak,  spoke,  spoken),  perf.  inf.  hav- 
ing the  value  of  a  noun  obj.  of  ought. 

to  start :  verb  intr.  new  conj.  pres. 
inf.  forming  part  of  a  noun  phrase 
obj.  of  prep,  for  and  having  us  for  its 
subj. 

to  be  suspected:  verb  tran.  new 
conj.  pres.  inf.  pass,  having  the  value 
of  a  noun  nom.  in  app.  to  it. 

to  see  :  verb  tran.  old  conj.  (see, 
saw,  seen)  pit-^s.  inf.  act.  forming  part 
of  adj.  phrase  qual.  chance. 

to  knoiv :  verb  intr.  old  conj. 
(know,  knew,  known)  pres.  inf.  hav- 
ing value  of  an  adj   qual.  wish. 

to  leave',  verb  intr.  new  conj. 
pres.  inf.  having  the  value  of  an  adv. 
mod.  rose. 

to  have  missed:  verb  tran.  new 
conj.  perf.  inf.  act.  forming  part  of  an 
adv.  phrase  mod.  sorry. 

3.  Candidates  require  to  have  their 
attention  repeatedly  drawn  to  the 
fact  that  the  classification  of  verbs  as 
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transitive  or  intransitive  is,  generally 
speaking,  a  temporary  one,  that  the 
majority  of  verbs  may  be  used  either 
way  without  much  difficulty.  It  may 
be  well  to  notice,  however,  that  there 
are  three  ways  in  particular  in  which 
•  verbs,  usually  intransitive,  become 
transitive. 

(i)  By  using  a  cognate  object  after 
them,  i.e.,-  (a)  an  object  of  kindred 
origin,  as  "  to  die  a  death,"  "  to  live 
a  life,"  "  to  smile  a  smile,"  (6)  an 
object  of  kindred  meaning,  as  "  to 
look  daggers  at  him,"  "to  fight  a 
battle,"  "to  hit  a  blow." 

(2)  By  using  the  verb  in  a  causa- 
tive sense,  as  "  to  march  his  men," 
^'to  trot  his  horse,"  "to  laugh  him 
out  of  it,"  "  to  stare  her  out  of  coun- 
tenance." 

{3)  By  combming  a  preposition 
with  it,  as  "  to  out  live  her,"  "  to 
over  come  them,"  "  to  undergo  an 
operation,"  "  10  think  of  a  plan,"  "to 
laugh  at  them,"  "  to  look  for  such 
a  result." 

On  the  other  hand  verbs  ordinarily 
transitive  become  intransitive. 

1.  By  leaving  the  object  unex- 
pressed, as  "  Open  (your  books)  at 
page  53."  "  Try  to  study  (your  les- 
sons more  quietly."  "  Divide  (the 
number)  by   9." 

2.  By  using  the  verb  in  a  reflexive 
sense,  with  the  pronominal  object  un- 
expressed, as  "  He  turned  (himself) 
to  speak  to  me."  "  The  door  opened 
(itself)."  "  The  cattle  gathered 
(themselves)  behind  the  barn."  Some 
verbs  are  transitive  in  one  sense  and 
intransitive  in  another,  as,  He  re- 
turned the  book,"  "He  returned  to 
school,"  "  I  succeeded  him  in  this 
school,"  "  I  succeeded  in  opening  it." 

Verbs  can  hardly  be  considered 
true  transitive  verbs  unless  they  can 
be  used  in  the  passive  voice.  Hence 
in  sentences  like  the  following  :  "  He 
strongly  resembles  her,"  "That  coat 
does  not  become  him,"  "  An  accident 
befell  me  yesterday,"  it  is    better  to 


regard  the  verb  as  intransitive  and  the 
objective  as  an  indirect  object. 

4.  Candidates  require  similar  cau- 
tioning in  regard  to  the  classification 
of  verbs  as  verbs  of  complete  predica- 
tion and  works  of  incomplete  predica- 
tion, thus  : 

*'  The  tree  grew  and  bore  fruit," — 
complete. 

"The  weather  grew  cold  and 
stormy," — incomplete. 

5.  Classify  the  italicized  verbs  as 
verbs  of  complete  or  incomplete  predi- 
cation. 

"  He  seemed  anxious  to  hear  the 
news,"  "  When  all  that  seems  shall 
suffer  shock."  "  He  turned  round  to 
speak  to  me."  "  He  turned  pale 
when  he  heard  that."  "  It  turnedowt 
a  fine  day."  ^^Thty  ttirned  out.  some 
fine  work."  "She  nearly  went  crazy 
with  the  pain."  "She  went  to  the 
doctor,"  "  He  looked  carefully  over 
the  list."     "She  looks  quite  pretty." 

6.  Parse  the  infinitives  in  the  fol- 
lowing : 

His  whole  aim  is  to  make  money. 
I  have  several  letters  to  write  before 
I  begin  to  pack  up.  To  do  that  I 
shall  require  a  large  table.  He  want- 
ed us  to  wait  for  him.  It  isn't  safe 
for  him  to  be  left  alone.  Next  day 
they  parted,  never  to  meet  again.  To 
tell  the  truth  I  forgot  it.  I'll  depend 
on  you  to  notify  them.  He  is  too 
lazy  to  try  that.  He  wasn't  able  to 
solve  it.  He  has  accepted  my  offer 
to  take  a  third  of  it. 


SCIENCE. 

Editor. — J.  B.  Turner,  B.A. 

1. 

QUESTIONS    IN    ZOOLOGY. 

1.  What  is  metamorphosis  ?  Give 
examples  of  it  among  insects  and  the 
vertebrates. 

2.  Describe  a  typical  segment  and 
its  appendages  in  the  crayfish.     Point 
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out  how  this  typical  segment  and  its 
appendages  is  modified  for  different 
purposes. 

Describe  the  respiratory  system  of 
-'the  grasshopper  and  compare  it  with 
that  of  the  spider. 

4.  Explain  the  difference  between 
the  vertebrates  and  invertebrates. 

5.  Describe  the  typical  anterior 
limb  of  a  vertebrate  and  show  how  it 
is  modified  in  different  animals. 

6.  Describe  the  structure  of  the 
heart  in  a  fish  and  point  out  how  its 
structure  increases  in  complexity  in 
the  different  divisions  of  the  verte- 
brates. 

7.  Describe  the  brain  of  a  frog  and 
compare  its  structure  with  that  of  the 
brain  of  man, 

8.  Describe  the  vertebrate  eye  and 
show  by  a  diagram  how  an  image  of 
an  object  is  thrown  on  the  retina. 

9.  Point  out  the  structural  peculi- 
arities of  birds  which  adapt  them  to 
their  method  of  locomotion. 

ID.  Outline  a  classification  of  the 
fishes  and  assign  to  their  proper 
places  in  it  the  perch,  pike,  pickerel, 
brook  trout,  lake  salnion,  sturgeon, 
garpike,  black  bass,  sunfish,  eel, 
sucker  and  whitefish 


II. 


ODD  BOTANICAL  SPECIMENS. 

The  writer  recently  had  a  peculiar 
specimen  of  a  trillium  grandifl  rum 
brought  to  his  attention.  The  speci- 
men was  devoid  of  the  whorl  of  caul- 
ine  leaves  so  characteristic  of  the 
genus,  and  the  outer  set  of  leaves  of 
the  perianth  was  much  larger  than  is 
usual  in  such  plants.  The  inner  set 
of  leaves  of  the  perianth  was  green 
except  for  a  few  white  spots  around 
the  margin.  The  androecium  was 
composed  of  nine  stamens  of  which 
the  inner  circle  was  made  up  of  larger 
stamens  than  those  of  the  two  outer 
circles.  As  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained the  plant  was  without  a  pistil, 


but  it  is  quite  possible  that  this  last 
observation  is  incorrect  as  the  speci- 
men was  not  in  good  condition  for  an 
accurate  examination.  Another  mon- 
strocity  to  which  the  attention  of  the 
writer  was  recently  directed  was  a. 
specimen  of  the  Indian  turnip.  The' 
peculiarity  in  this  case  consisted  of  a 
double  spathe.  The  inner  spathe 
was  the  same  as  that  ordinarily  found 
on  this  plant,  the  other  was  similar  as 
far  as  color  is  concerned,  but  differed 
considerably  in  form,  being  more  of 
the  form  of  a  foliage  leaf  and  thinner 
than  the  spathe  usually  is.  It  was 
situated  at  the  same  height  on  the 
stem  as  the  spsthe  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  It  was  not  bent  in  the 
manner  peculiar  to  the  spathe  of  this 
plant. 


EXAMINATION      PAPERS 
WENTWORTH  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS,  APRIL  1896. 

ENTRANCE    TO    JUNIOR    FOURTH 
CLASS. 


IN 


Composition. 

1.  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  in 
Hamilton  describing  a  ramble  through 
the  woods  in  spring  time,  telling  what 
you  saw,  what  you  heaid,  and  any 
incidents  ot  the  trip      (20) 

2.  Combine  the  following  into  (i) 
a  simple  sentence,  (2)  a  complex: 
sentence : 

(a)  The  boy  fell.  The  boy  was 
little.  It  was  a  ditch  he  fell  into. 
The  ditch  was  dry.  It  was  this 
morning  that  he  fell  in. 

(6)  King  Midas  had  grown 
quite  an  old  man.  King  Midas 
used  to  take  Marygold's  children 
on  his  knee.  King  Midas  was 
fond  of  telling  them  this  marvel- 
lous story.  He  told  this  story 
pretty  much  as  I  have  told  it  to 
you.     (20) 


School   Work. 
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3.  Change  the  following  compound 
sentences  into  (i)»simple  sentences, 
(2)  complex  sentences  : 

{a)  The  sea  spent  its  fury,  and 
then  it  became  calm. 

{b)  The  battle  had  been  con- 
cluded, and  then  the  com- 
mander began  to  esUmate  his 
losses.     (20) 

4.  Change  the  words  in  italics  into 
(i)  phrases,  (2)  clauses. 

Wise  men  think  rightly.  He 
acts  wisely.  He  speaks  rapidly. 
Take  her  up  tenderly.     (20) 

5.  Divide  the  following  into  sen- 
tences and  supply  the  necessary  punc- 
tuation marks  and  capitals  : 

the  golden  touch  exclaimed  he  you 
certainly  deserve  credit  friend  midas 
for  striking  out  so  brilliant  a  fancy 
but  are  you  quite  sure  that  this  will 
satisfy  you  how  could  it  fail  said  midas 
and  will  you  never  regret  the  posses- 
sion of  it  what  could  induce  me  asked 
midas.     (20) 


History. 


1.  Who  were  the  United  Empire 
Loyalists  ?  When  and  where  were 
the  first  settlements  naade  in  Upper 
Canada?     (to) 

2.  Name  the  Provinces  that  now 
form  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
Which  were  the  first  to  enter  ?  Under 
what  authority  were  they  united  ? 
Name  the  Provinces  that  have  since 
been  added,  and  give  dates  of  such 
admission.     (12) 

3.  Who  is  the  present  Governor- 
General  ?  Who  is  the  present  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  Ontario?  By 
whom  are  they  appointed  ?     (10) 

4.  Write  short  sketches  of  the  lives 
of  any  three  of  the  following  persons  : 
Governor  Simcoe,  Sir  Isaac  Brock, 
General  Wolfe,  Champlain,  Jacques 
Cartier,  Lord  Dufferin.     (12) 

5.  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  war 
of  1812-14,  mentioning  any  incidents 


that  happened  in  ihec  )untyof  Went- 
worlh.     (10) 

6.  Tell  what  you  know  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Act  of  1 79 1.     (10) 

7.  Write  brief  notes  on  :  {a)  Our 
Educational  System  ;  (b)  Our  Muni- 
cipal System  ;  (c)  How  townships 
are  governed  ;  {d)  How,  and  by  whom, 
taxes  are  levied  and  collected.     (12) 

8.  Write  a  short  account  of  the 
discovery  of  America.     (10) 

80  marks  a  full  paper. 


Arithmetic. 

1.  Find  cost  of  digging  a  cellar  48 
ft.  long,  30  ft.  wide,  and  6  ft.  deep,  at 
20  cents  per  cubic  yard,  and  flooring 
it  with  Portland  cement  at  loc.  per 
square  yard.     (10) 

2.  Farmer  B  sold  to  a  merchant  the 
following  articles  to  apply  on  an  over- 
due account  of  $54  45  : — 

16S0  lbs  of  hay  @  $15  per  ton. 
3f  cords  of  wood  @  $4.80  per  cord. 
4  bbls.  of  apples  @  $2.75  per  bbl. 
350  lbs.  of  flour  @  $2  50  per  cwt. 
30  lbs.,  10  oz.  butter  @  i6c.  per  lb. 

Make  out  the  account  neatly,  show- 
ing the  balance  and  to  whom  due. 
(10) 

3.  Find  the  value  of  i-^  -^  Sf  + 
3i^  +  4^.     (10) 

4.  Multiply  33f  by  25  g,  and  divide 
the  product  by  i6f.     (10) 

5.  How  many  feet  of  lumber  in  a 
plank  12  inches  wide,  3  inches  thick, 
and  18  feet  long.     (10) 

6.  What  must  be  the  width  of  a 
box  6  ft.  long,  4  ft.  high,   to  contain 

a  cord  of  wood  ?     (10) 

7.  From  a  lot  80  rods  square  I  sold 
80  square  rods.  What  is  the  value  of 
the  remainder  at  $80  per  acre  ?     (10) 

8.  If  II  men  build  a  wall  in  18 
dayn,  how  many  men  will  it  take  to 
build  a  wail  three  times  as  long  in  half 
the  time.     (10) 

9  If  a  train  moves  48  feet  in  a 
second,  what  is  its  rate  in  miles  per 
hour?     (10) 
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TO.  If  a  field  50  rods  long  contains 
10  acres,  how  wide  is  the  field  ?  (10) 


Literature. 

1.  Books  open.  Third  Reader. 
Page  149.  Zoblane.  {a)  Explain 
fully  the  meaning  of  the  following 
words  and  phrases :  "  Swayeth," 
"  stalwart  grain,"  "  serried  Zulu 
shields,"  "Wild  Zoblane,"  "twice 
need  of  life."  Why?  "  Unrecking 
harm,"  "black  crescent,"  "  whirr  of 
bullets,"  "  glare  of  shields,"  "  reeled," 
"shoulder  to  shoulder,"  "met  their 
doom  like  men."     (24) 

{b)  "  But  one  there  was   whose 
heart  was  torn, 

In  a  more  awful  strife." 
Tell,  in  your  own  words,  the  story  of 
this  soldier  and  his  strife.     (12) 

2.  Page  162,  Elihu.  Tell,  in  your 
own  words,  the  story  of  this  sailor 
and  his  mother,  and  how  he  made 
himself  known.     (12) 


3.  Page  173,  The  Monster  of  the 
Nile.  What  and'where  is  the  Nile  ? 
(6) 

What  is  meant  by  each  of  the  fol" 
lowing  words  and  phrases  :  "Sly  and 
wary,"  "dense  flocks,"  "throng," 
"  perfectly  aware,"  "  quietly  and  inno- 
cently," "  surface,"  "  quite  by  an 
accident,"  "  exposed  to  their  view," 
"beguiled,"  "deceiver,"  "flock  to 
the  bush,"  "  thirsty  beaks."     (24) 

Page  175  Explain  fully  how  Sir 
Samuel  Baker  killed  a  large  crocodile, 
and  how  he  secured  its  body.     (10) 

4.  Page  188,  Age  of  Trees.  What 
trees  are  spoken  of  as  being  very  old? 
Tel!,  in  your  own  words,  the  story  of 
any  three  of  these  wonderful  trees. 
(12) 

5.  Page  249.  Short  extract  from 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Expand  the 
thoughts  in  this  extract  into  a  para- 
graph of  about  100  words.     (12) 

100  marks  a  full  paper. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


It  would  be  hard  to  surpass  the 
June  number  of  the  Scnhners  Maga- 
zine. Not  only  is  each  part  in  itself 
delightful  but  each  part  seems  to  add 
something  in  interest  to  the  effect  of 
the  others.  Opening  with  Henry 
Norman's  paper  on  the  Balkans  in 
which  he  presents  with  pictorial  effect 
the  situation  in  the  east  and  culmi- 
nating in  Vailema  Table-Talk  there 
is  not  a  line  which  one  desires  to  pass 
over.  The  death  of  H.  C.  Bunner 
will  be  remembered  with  regret  by 
those  who  read  his  Letter  to  Town. 
The  second  part  of  Hamilton  Bus- 
bey's  Evolution  of  the  Trotting  Horse 
appears  in  this  issue.  The  President 
of  Bowdoin  College  depicts  graphic- 
ally the  course  of  a  young  man's  de- 
velopment in  a  series  of  letters  sup- 
posed to  be  written  by  a  student,  en- 
titled His  College   Life.     It  is  pleas- 


ing to  reflect  that  Sentimental  Tommy 
is  to  be  continued  through  the  year. 
"  From  Clue  to  Climax  "  is  the 
title  of  the  complete  novel  in  the  June 
Lippincott.  The  author  is  Will  N. 
Harben  and  it  is  an  exciting  detec- 
tive story.  "  The  Washingtons  in 
Official  Life,"  by  Anne  Hollings- 
worth  is  an  interesting  account  of  the 
family,  which  is  fully  illustrated  with 
reproductions  of  portraits.  This  is 
followed  by  a  sprightly  and  well-told 
short  story  by  Edith  Browner  called 
"  A  Fellow  Feeling  "  which  abounds 
in  humour  and  is  neither  falsely  reaL 
istic  nor  unbounded  in  imagination. 
The  poetry  of  the  number  is  by  Grace 
F.  Pennypaker,  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts,  and  Carlotta  Perry. 

A  readable  historical  article  in  the 
Littells  Living  Age  for  M^y  23rd,  is 
"  A  Heroine  of  the  Renaissance,"  by 
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Helen  Zimmerm.  It  was  originally 
published  in  Blackwood' s  Magazine. 
The  Ladies  Home  y^oiirfial  for 
June  contains  the  conclusion  of  Julia 
Magruder's  story  "  The  Violet," 
which,  although  interesting  and  pure, 
must,  to  some  extent,  give  young 
ladies  at  least  an  extravagant  idea  of 
■  what  they  may  expect  in  life.  That 
is,  however,  one  of  the  few  things 
which  can  be  said  in  criticism.  Besides 
it  there  is  an  abundance  of  charming, 
useful  and  excellent  material  provided 
in  the  number  which  opens  with  one 
of  Whitcomb  Riley's  poems,  "  Cas- 
sander,"  illustrated  by  a  drawing  from 
the  skilful  hand  of  A.  B.  Frost. 
Jerome  K  Jerome  contributes  "  A 
Story  of  the  Town,"  and  Lilian  Lell 
gives  "  Woman's  Rights  in  Love  " 
from  her  clear  sighted  and  humorous 
standpoint.  "  The  Pardoning  Power 
and  Impeachment  is  explained  by  ex- 
President  Harrison  in  his  series  of 
articles  this  month.  Ruth  Ashtnore 
speaks  of"  The  Critical  Girl." 

"  Our  Common  Speech."  By 
Gilbert  M.  Tucker.  New  York : 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  A  collection  of 
six  papers  on  topics  connected  with 
the  proper  use  ofthe  English  language. 
The  first  essays  are  especially  interest- 
ing, dealing  as  they  do  in  an  original 
and  clear  way  with  the  use  of  words 
and  the  changes  that  have  been 
made  both  in  meaning  and  use  since 
the  English  language  has  possessed  a 
widely-read  literature.  Towards  the 
latter  half  of  the  book  the  author 
more  particularly  examines  the  lan- 
guage as  used  b)'  the  English  and  by 
the  American  peoples.  Here,  unfor- 
tunately, the  matter  seems  to  become 
personal,  and  one  might  almost  sup- 
pose that  the  use  of  English 
words  occasioned  more  than  a  little 
bitter  feeling  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. It  would  be  more  profitable  to 
consider  it  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
philologist.  Mr.  Tucker  has,  how- 
ever, put  together  much  that  will  be 


of  pleasure,  not  merely  to  the  student 
of  language,  but  to  any  reader  of 
intelligence. 

"  Mechanics  for  Beginners,'  by  W. 
Gallatly,  Macmillan  &  Co.,  London, 
through  their  Toronto  Agent,  Copp, 
Clark  &  Co.  Special  prominence 
has  been  given  by  the  author  to  the 
treatment  of  work,  power  and  energy, 
aud  bearing  on  these  and  kindred 
subjects  will  be  found  a  large  number 
of  useful  examples.  In  the  division 
Dynamics  special  attention  is  paid 
to  the  explanation  of  acceleration 
and  of  Newton's  Laws. 

From  William  Tyrrell  &  Co.,  King 
St. ,  Toronto,  we  have  received  "  Cleg 
Kelly,"  the  latest  work  of  S.  R. 
Crockett,  which  has  been  issued  in 
Macmillan's  Colonial  Library.  Those 
who  have  read  "  The  Stickit  Minis- 
ter "  will  remember  that  some  five  or 
six  of  its  most  enjoyable  sketches 
were  devoted  to  the  characteristics  of 
the  Edinburgh  small  boy  in  the  per- 
son of  Cleg  Kelly.  The  present  story 
is  a  continuation  of  his  history.  Say- 
ing so  much  will  be  sufficient  induce- 
ment to  those  who  have  already  made 
his  acquaintance  to  seek  it  further, 
but  for  the  information  of  those  who 
have  not  it  may  be  said  that  here 
again  Mr.  Crockett  manifests  the 
tenderness  of  insight  into  the  mind  of 
all  young  things  which  has  made 
everything  he  has  written  of  children 
a  success.  It  is  a  thoroughly  good  and 
bonny  story  which  we  have  pleasure 
in  recommending  to  our  readers. 

"The  Universities  of  Aberdeen, 
a  History,"  by  R.  S.  Rait,  pub- 
lished by  James  Gordon  Bisset. 
Many  graduates  of  a  university 
might  find  it  an  agreeable  task  to 
compile  the  history  of  their  Alma 
Mater,  but  few  would  bring  to  it, 
along  with  affection  and  reverence, 
the  ardor  and  patience  in  research, 
compilation  and  judgment  which  is 
necessary  in  carrying  any  history  to 
a  successful  issue.     All  this  has  been 
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admirably  fulfilled  by  the  present 
narrator  who  doubtless  has  experi- 
enced sufficient  recompense  in  so 
associating  his  name  with  his  uni- 
versity. One  who  was  not  acquainted 
with  the  locality  might  at  times  think 
that  the  compiler  was  a  trifle  over 
conscientious  in  reporting  on  the 
documents  at  his  disposal,  but  that  is 
easily  forgotten  in  the  interest  of  such 
chapters  as  the  College  Buildings  at 
Old  Aberdeen. 

The  cover  of  the  Memorial  Day 
number  of  the  Youth's  Companion  is 
one  of  great  beauty,  the  face  of  a 
young  soldier  in  a  medallion  sur- 
rounded by  apple  blossoms.  Within 
will  be  found  a  pretty  story  concern- 
ing patriotism.  Sir  Edwin  Arnold 
contributes  the  first  part  of  a  paper  on 
the  subject  "  Are  Animals  Moral  ?  " 
There  is  the  usual  number  of  short 
stories,  incidents  and  items  of  infor- 
mation, admirably  selected,  which 
make  the  Youth's  Companion  the  best 
paper  of  its  kind. 

In  Kellogg's  Pedagogical  Library 
we  have  received  "  The  Common 
School  System  of  Germany,"  by  Levi 
Seeley,  Ph.D.  When,  every  year,  a 
larger  number  of  our  young  univer- 
sity graduates  are  going  to  profit  by 
a  further  course  of  study  in  Germany 
every  educationist  will  be  interested 
in  a  description  of  how  elementary 
training  is  there  conducted.  The 
author  has  qualified  himself  by  obser- 
vation and  investigation  to  report  on 
this  subject,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
volume  makes  many  valuable  sugges- 
tions as  to  adaptations  which  might 
be  made  of  the  German  system  to 
the  one  in  use  in  the  United  States 
which  would  in  many  instances  apply 
to  Canadian  schools  as  well.  In 
religious  instruction  especially  Ger- 
many is  far  in  advance  of  Canada. 

From  Ginii  &  Co.,  Boston,  we  have 
received  "  Les  Miserables,"  abridged, 
by  Prof  Sumi  hrast,  In  this  form 
Hugo's  masterpiece  is  practically  the 
story  of  Jean  Valjean.     Naturally,  in 


ordertopresentitin  a  form  which  could 
be  used  in  a  school  room,  great  exci 
sions  have  been  necessary,  but  brief 
explanations  of  the  course  of  the  story 
have  been  given  when  they  were 
required.  In  this  way  a  most  pleas- 
ing book  has  been  prepared. 

From  the  same  publishers  we  have 
received  Macauley's  essay  on  Milton 
and  Southey's  "  Life  of  Nelson,"  for 
use  in  schools,  the  latter  in  the  clas- 
sics for  children  series.  Also  an 
elementary  German  reader,  with 
notes  and  vocabulary,  by  O.  B.  Super. 
The  effort  has  been  successfully  made 
to  furnish  a  text  book  of  an  extremely 
easy  character  for  the  primary  student 
of  German. 

The  American  Book  Company 
have  recently  issued  a  vertical  edition 
of  their  Spencerian  Penmanship  copy 
books. 

"  School  Recreations  and  Amuse- 
ments." By  Charles  W.  Mann.  The 
American  Book  Co.  This  book  is 
intended  as  a  companion  volume  to 
"School  Interests  and  Duties,"  and 
is,  like  it,  prepared  for  teacher's  read- 
ing circles.  The  greater  number  of 
subjects  that  may  be  used  in  any  way 
to  give  variety  to  the  work  of  the 
school,  is  considered  by  the  author, 
and  valuable  suggestions  made  con- 
cerning them.  Suitable  extracts  are 
given  for  morning  exercises ;  games 
and  recitations  are  supplied  for  the 
youngei  pupils  and  other  plans  for 
imparting  knowledge  in  an  amusing 
and  easy  way. 

"Psychology  and  Physic  Culture." 
By  R.  P.  Halleck.  New  York  :  The 
American  Book  Co.  After  a  lengthy 
and  careful  treatment  of  the  nervous 
mechanism  at  the  disposal  of  the 
mind,  the  author  proceeds  to  investi- 
gate and  instruct*  in  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  the  mind  in  a  manner  which 
will  at  once  gain  the  attention  of  the 
student.  The  style  of  the  writer  is 
interesting,  and  anecdotes  are  fre- 
quently employed  in  illustration  of  the 
points  under-  inquiry. 
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IN  these  days  there  have  come  to 
be  so  many  ways  of  looking  at 
thingS)  that  one  has  to  be  careful  in 
making  his  selection  of  a  direction  in 
which  to  look,  and  this  possibility  of 
bewilderment  is  perhaps  becoming  as 
imminent  in  our  educational  investi- 
gations as  in  any  other  investigations. 

The  teacher,  in  his  novitiate,  when 
he  thinks  to  deal  with  the  being  of  the 
child  as  a  unit,  finds  no  difficulty  in 
laying  down  a  simple  basis  for  his 
operations  in  school  work.  The  be- 
ginning and  end  of  school  work  is  the 
improvement  of  the  child's  mind,  the 
storing  up  of  knowledge,  the  furbish- 
ing and  furnishing  of  the  memory; 
and  the  method  which  secures  this, 
along  the  lines  of  the  least  possible 
resistance,  is  the  only  true  method. 
Is  there  anything  more  simple  as  a 
science  than  this,  is  there  anything  in 
any  art  so  easy  to  get  at  as  such  a 
pedagogic? 

Even  when  there  comes  to  the 
young  teacher  the  revelation  of  the 
trinity  in  himself,  and  in  each  of  his 
pupils,  when  he  becomes  convinced 
of  the  wider  scope  his  pedagogy  must 
take,  he  is  still  able  to  circumscribe  for 
himself  a  simple  basis  for  his  profes- 
sional   operations,    for  his    practical 

+  An  address  given  at   the  late  BuflFalo 
Convention,  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Harper,  of  Qaebec. 


investigations  of  child-nature.  The 
body,  the  mind  and  the  ego,  and  their 
inter-relationships  have  been  the 
theme  of  all  educationists  ;  a  simple 
theme  in  itself,  and,  as  the  young 
teacher  used  to  think,  one  easy  to  be 
understood  as  a  safe  guidance  in 
school  work.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
so  widely — I  was  almost  going  to  say 
so  wildly — have  we  continued  to  dis- 
cuss this  same  trinity  and  its  relation- 
ships, that  our  teachers  are  beginning 
to  beseech  us  to  simplify  rather  than 
amplify  our  pedagogic  disquisitions  ? 
In  a  word,  the  query  that  stares  us  in 
the  face  at  a  convention  such  as  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  cry  of  the  young 
teacher  :  Has  the  science  of  educa- 
tion in  these  later  times  come  to  be 
the  endless  chain  of  the  seer — -is  there 
any  limit  to  the  sphere  of  its  theories 
— are  we  ever  to  find  rest  for  the  soles 
of  our  feet  ? 

The  discussion  which  the  preceding 
papers  are  likely  to  provoke,  brings  to 
my  mind  an  article  I  once  wrote,  in 
which  an  endeavor  was  made  to  strike 
an  analogy  between  society  as  an 
organism  and  the  tripartite  being  of 
the  child.  The  steam  engine,  taken 
as  an  exponent  of  the  manufacturing 
arts  and  physical  comfort-promoters 
of  the  times,  indicates  in  its  effects 
the  marvellous  physical  dev^elopment 
of  the  world,  just  as  the  printing  press 
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may  be  taken  as  an  exponent  of  intel- 
lectual progress,  or  just  as  the  Chris- 
tian religion  may  be  considered  as 
the  highest  type  of  the  moral  forces 
that  are  guiding' mankind  towards  a 
higher  ground  of  right-doing.  As  the 
pupil  has  to  be  subjected  to  his  three 
drills — body-drill,  mind-drill  and  soul- 
drill — in  order  to  secure  for  him  an 
even  development  of  his  whole  being, 
so  has  the  world,  or  society,  been  sub- 
jected to  three  great  social  forces,  or 
processes,  to  bring  about  its  nine- 
teenth century  development.  In  this 
sense  God  stands  as  the  first  of 
schoolmasters. 

Education  means  the  fullest  de- 
velopment of  the  whole  being  of  man. 
As  a  branch  science  of  Sociology,  the 
sc'xeiitia  scientiamm,  its  history  may 
be  likened  to  the  history  of  science 
itself.  Science  had  its  birth  in  the 
investigation  of  the  physical  or  the 
fixing  of  a  Cosmology,  when  men 
surprised  to  find  that  a  fish  had 
weight  in  water  as  out  of  it,  began  to 
run  away  from  a  faith-reading  of  the 
spheres  ;  and  education  as  an  ology 
had  its  beginnings  in  the  mere  physi- 
cal arrangements  by  means  of  which 
the  old  pedagogue  was  said  to  run  a 
tidy  school  with  a  moderating  use  of 
the  thong.  But  refusing  to  stop  short 
in  its  identifications  of  natural  law  in 
the  physical  constitution  of  things, 
while  tabulating  them  in  the  sub- 
sciences  of  physics,  chemistry,  geo- 
logy, astronomy,  science  saw  man 
himself  and  his  environment  affected 
by  the  forces  of  heat,  light  and  elec- 
tricity, and  finding  in  these  the  evol- 
vers  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  condition 
of  life,  from  the  jelly-fish  to  the  kings 
of  men,  laid  the  foundation  lines  of  a 
new  branch  of  science  and  called  it 
Biology  :  and  so  in  the  same  way, 
education,  having  tarried  long  near 
the  outs  and  ins  of  empiric  methods, 
carne  to  discern  its  foundation  lines 
in  the  "new  education,"  in  the  psy- 
chology that  was  ready   to  father  the 


true  pedagogy,  and  took  to  identify- 
ing the  natural  laws  that  affect  the 
mind  on  its  way  from  a  lower  to  a 
higher  activity.  With  Cosmology  as 
a  classifying  knowledge  of  the  world 
in  its  physical  aspects,  and  with  Bi- 
ology as  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature  found  in  the  activities  of  its 
vital  order,  science  had  to  take  a  fur- 
ther step  in  advance  when  it  came  to 
see  that  the  present  was  but  a  de- 
veloped past,  or  an  undeveloped 
future,  when  it  came  to  detect  the 
laws  within  us  and  without  lis,  but 
not  of  us,  that  are  said  to  work  for 
righteousness ;  and  that  step,  it  is 
needless  to  say,  was  the  movement  in 
favor  of  the  "  new  philosophy  "  that 
fathers  the  science  of  Sociology. 

In  these  three  great  families  of  sub 
sciences,  Cosmology,  Biology,  and 
Sociology,  we  have  the  right  hand 
terms  of  a  second  striking  analogy 
between  the  developing  stages  of  the 
world's  knowledge,  and  the  develop- 
ing stages  of  the  sub-science  of  edu- 
cation. And  as  Sociology  may  be 
looked  upon  as  the  crowning  glory  of 
all  science,  in  which  the  function  of 
the  individual  is  identified  as  the  issue 
of  a  natural  law,  co-ordinating  with 
the  other  social  energies  in  the  en- 
vironment, so  may  the  moral  value 
of  the  individual  be  considered  the 
most  seriously  important  of  the  prob- 
lems the  educationist  has  ever  been 
called  upon  to  consider.  Sociology 
is  the  science  of  the  sciences,  includ- 
ing Cosmology  and  Biology,  just  as 
character-building  includes  physical 
culture  and  mind  development.  The 
close  inter-relationship  is  undeniable 
in  both  cases.  A  sound  mind  in  a 
sound  body  is  a  necessary  part  of 
moral  responsibility.  The  three  go 
hand  in  hand.  Mens  sana  in  corpore 
sand  is  a  good  enough  ad.age  to  force 
us  to  keep  always  in  view  the  neces- 
sity for  physical  culture  in  school,  be 
it  vocal  drill  or  calisthenics.  And  as  I 
have  another    adage,  with    a  reform 
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twinge  about  it,  to  guide  me  in  the 
right  while  working  for  an  improved 
mental  activity  in  the  young,  namely, 
"  It  is  not  that  which  goeth  into  the 
child's  mind  that  educates,  but  the 
manner  of  its  coming  out,"  so  have  I, 
while  seeking  to  raise  the  standard  of 
school  morals,  urged  upon  all,  *'  To 
follow  the  argument  (that  is  the  right 
of  it)  wherever  it  will  lead."  These 
three  adages  I  would  inscribe  on  every 
teacher's  heart  and  soul.  They  em- 
body the  all  and  the  be-all  of  edu- 
cation. A  great  principle  in  each, 
they  are  the  three  greatest  of  all  prin- 
ciples ever  laid  down  in  the  hearing  of 
teachers.  Repeat  them  to  yourselves, 
repeat  them  to  others,  repeat  them 
everywhere,  until  you  feel  as  if  you 
were  guilty  of  mortal  sin  in  not  having 
at  work  the  best  of  plans,  invented  or 
burrowed,  to  mature  through  school- 
work  the  value  of  the  individual,  phy- 
sically, intellectually  and  morally. 

It  is  with  themoral  aspect  of  educa- 
tion that  I  am  personally  most  seriously 
engrossed  at  the  present.  I  have 
been  doing  my  best  to  introduce  into 
the  schools  down  our  way  a  series  of 
school  exercises,  or  drills,  that  have 
for  their  object  an  improved  physical 
and  intellectual  development  among 
the  children,  and  it  is  my  intention, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  teachers 
in  my  inspectorate,  to  introduce  this 
coming  year  some  definite  processes  for 
improvement  in  applied  school-ethics. 
There  is  not  a  boy  or  girl  in  our 
schools  who  has  not  to  learn  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  the  precepts  of 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Our 
schools  are  neither  separate,  sectarian, 
nor  godless.  They  are  public  schools 
in  which  the  Bible  is  read  and  studied 
as  the  best  of  all  moral  codes.  Hence 
our  boys  and  girls  are  expected  to 
learn  off  by  heart  large  portions  of  the 
sacred  volume.  They  are  expected 
to  know  the  Ten  Commandments 
thoroughly  and  the  prominent  pre- 
.cepts  of  the  Christian  religion  as  well. 


And  yet  I  do  not  know  that  the  stand- 
ard of  our  morality  is  any  higher  than 
it  is  elsewhere.  Down  our  way,  just 
as  over  your  way,  we  have  men,  who 
have  been  to  school,  who  worship  the 
mammon  of  unrightsousness  just  as 
sedulously  as  their  forefathers  wor- 
shipped the  only  living  and  true  God, 
who  bow  down  in  their  whole  being 
before  the  idols  of  some  palatial  way 
of  living,  who  swear  like  troopers, 
who  worry  some  poor  unfortunate 
creditor  of  theirs  to  the  death,  who 
joke  over  the  sacrednes^  of  the  mar- 
riage vow,  who  take  advantage  of 
their  neighbour  every  time,  and  laugh 
over  their  own  smartness  in  doing  so, 
who  daily  utter  falsehoods  more 
hideous  than  those  of  Ananias  or 
Baron  Munchausen,  and  who  are  aa 
full  of  jealousies  and  all  manner  of 
unsavoury  prejudices  as  a  neglected 
egg  is  full  of  noisomeness.  They 
know  that  Christ  said  "  An  eye  for 
an  eye  "  ought  to  have  no  place  in  a 
civilized  world,  and  yet  "  Tit  for  tat " 
is  one  of  the  first  principles  of  their 
lives.  They  know  that  the  key-note 
of  Christ's  message  was  and  is,  "  Love 
your  enemies,"  and  yet  they  continue 
to  be  better  haters  than  Philip  II.  or 
Bluebeard.  Nor  are  these  people 
tabooed  by  society.  They  are  respect- 
able people.  They  are  invited  out 
everywhere.  The  Governor-General 
complacently  receives  them.  They 
are  not  moral  by  any  means.  Indeed, 
they  make  no  pretentions  to  religion, 
or  even  a  mediocre  morality,  beyond 
going  to  church  on  Sunday,  or  send- 
ing a  female  proxy.  What  does  it 
matter  to  them  whether  a  man's  soul 
is  nasty  or  nice,  as  long  as  its  outward 
adhesion  to  the  respectabilities  of 
society  is  all  that  society  demands  ? 
No,  they  are  not  moral,  though  they 
have  been  to  school,  but  they  are  in- 
telligent. They  are  heirs  to  wealth 
through  birth  or  marriage,  or  they 
have  succeeded  in  their  tradings.  No, 
they  are  not  all  politicians,    though 
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many  of  them  are  possessed  of  even 
less  than  a  moiety  of  the  morals  re- 
quired for  that  professional  way  of 
living.  They  are  not  even  the  heathen 
at  home.  They  have  been  to  school. 
They  have  had  a  moral  training  in 
school,  and  now  all  that  we  can  say^  of 
them  is  that  they  are  sociological 
forces  at  play  with  other  sociological 
forces.  Whether  for  good  or  bad, 
we  know  each  has  its  value;  and  it 
is  for  us  as  educationists  to  find  out 
what  that  value  is  in  order  that  we 
may  put  some  estimate  on  the  moral 
training  given  to  them  while  at  school, 
to  find  out  how  it  works  for  good  or 
bad,  and  how  it  may  be  revised  or 
revivified,  how  it  may  be  converted 
into  a  means  toward  an  end,  the  end 
being  the  enhancing  of  the  value  of 
the  individual  in  the  economy  of 
nature.  This  enhancing  of  values  is  the 
legitimate  work  of  education,  and  ap- 
plied school  ethics  is  the  force  that  will 
bring  about  the  enhancement.  In  a 
word  as  far  as  education  has  to  do 
with  sociology  as  one  of  its  sub- 
sciences,  its  work  is  to  define  the 
maximum  value  of  the  individual,  and 
to  formulate  and  foster  methods  that 
will  raise  the  citizen  to  the  highest 
ethical  standard  of  communal  worth. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  individual 
as  a  force  co-ordinating  with  other 
social  forces  can  ever  work  only  for 
good.  Sociology  teaches  us  that,  of 
necessity,  that  is  not  the  way  of  the 
world.  Good  and  evil  are  necessary 
to  the  sociological  order  of  things,  the 
world  assimilating  the  one  and  ex- 
creting the  other.  The  maximum 
value  of  the  individual  is  therefore 
variable.  There  is  no  mathematical 
certainty  about  it.  And  this  arises  as 
much  from  the  within  as  the  without 
of  the  man.  As  a  creature  of  circum- 
stances, with  himself  as  one  of  them, 
his  function  is  not  always  at  its  fullest 
tension  for  good,  or  for  evil  ?  A  man 
is  neither  all  bad,  nor  can  be  all 
good.     The  conscience  grows  by  ab- 


sorption, and  so  does  the  tree  ;  but  a 
maple  is  not  a  beech,  nor  is  a  birch 
an  oak.  There  is  within  every  living 
organism  an  individualizing  force,  a 
force  within  us  and  not  of  us,  that 
makes  for  righteousness,  that  makes 
for  good  or  evil,  for  growth  or  decay, 
for  beauty  or  rottenness,  in  all  that 
we  see  around  us  ;  and  we  teachers 
and  educationists  are  ever  longing  to 
lay  hands  on  this  nucleutic  force, 
eager  to  fashion  in  our  own  way  this 
fashioner  of  fate,  notwithstanding  the 
lion  in  the  way.  Which  came  first, 
the  egg  or  the  bird  ?  Answer  me,  and 
I  will  tell  you  which  came  first,  man 
or  his  environment.  And  when  we  see 
society  saturated  with  so  many  false 
beliefs,  when  we  see  a  false  coin 
examined  so  scrupulously  and  an  un- 
worthy opinion  allowed  to  go  scot 
free  on  its  way  of  evil,  when  we  see 
the  lesser  logic  hurrahed  over,  while 
the  ground-work  of  the  truth  of  things 
is  only  listlessly  thought  of,  the  task 
of  discovering  the  general  solvent  of 
ethics  becomes  the  task  of  the  alche- 
mist when  science  was  in  its  baby- 
hood. 

Is  it  a  natural  law  that  men  for  the 
most  part  love  the  things  they  ought 
to  hate  ?  Is  the  doing  of  things  we 
ought  not  to  do  and  the  leaving  un- 
done things  -we  ought  to  have  done, 
a  fixed  decree  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  society  ?  Is  it  a  sociological  prin- 
ciple that  people  should  so  seldom 
make  the  most  of  their  mind  and 
moral  energies  ?  Is  there  none  good, 
no,  not  one,  and  why  ?  Does  wrong- 
doing always  hurt  some  one  ?  Does 
right-doing  ever  hurt  any  one  ?  Does 
the  leaven  of  good  leaven  more  than 
the  leaven  of  evil  ?  What  is  moral 
force?  Is  there  a  conservation  of 
moral  energy  as  there  is  a  conservation 
of  physical  energy  ?  What  is  a  belief  ? 
Is  it  a  cause,  or  an  effect  ?  What  is  a 
dogma .?  Is  it  a  product,  or  a  creator  ? 
What  is  a  motive  ?  Is  it  primary,  or 
derived  ?  These  are  problems,  socio- , 
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logical  problems,  which  the  "new  edu- 
cation "  has  to  investigate  with  fear 
and  trembling. 

Why  is  that  girl  of  a  pouting  tem- 
perament ?  Have  you  seen  her 
mother  ?  Why  is  that  boy  so  stupid 
or  evil-disposed  ?  Have  you  seen  his 
father  ?  Why  is  this  school  worse  to 
manage  than  another  ?  Have  you  any 
knowledge  of  the  community?  Have 
you  seen  the  homes  of  your  pupils  ? 
Have  ycu  met  the  fathers  at  church 
and  market  ?  The  law  of  heredity 
lurks  in  every  one  of  these  queries, 
and  the  teacher  who  knows  not  how 
to  come  into  close  quarters  with  that 
law,  to  wrestle  with  it  as  part  and  par- 
cel of  the  law  within,  working  in  the 
individual  for  good  and  evil,  has  not 
yet  learned  the  alphabet  of  his  calling, 
knows  nothing  of  education  as  a 
branch  of  sociology.     As   the  whole 


duty  of  man  is  to  love  one  another, 
so  the  whole  duty  of  the  teacher  is  to 
enhance  the  value  of  the  individual, 
with  all  the  elements  of  the  environ- 
ment in  hand  during  the  process  of 
school  training  ;  in  other  words  to  train 
up  the  child,  by  example  and  precept, 
to  lead  a  clean  life. 

And  let  us  be  careful  to  know  this 
which  John  Tyndall  has  said  in  the 
true  spirit  of  the  truth-seeker  : 
"  Facts  rather  than  dogmas  have  been 
the  ministers  of  human  development, 
hunger  and  thirst,  heat  and  cold, 
pleasure  and  pain,  fervour,  sympathy, 
shame,  pride,  love,  hate,  terror,  awe. 
Such  were  the  forces  whose  inter- 
action and  adjustment  throughout  an 
unmeas,ureable  past,  wove  the  triplex 
web  of  man's  physical,  intellectual  and 
moral  nature,  and  such  are  the  forces 
that  will  be  effectual  to  the  end." 


A  PLEA  FOR  A  BETTER  SCHEiME  OF  POLITICS. 
By  Ochiltree  Macdonald. 


CAN  an  arrangement  not  be  come 
to  whereby  the  National  Policy 
can  be  lifted  out  of  the  arena  of  poli- 
tical strife  and  accepted  by  all  poli- 
tical creeds  as  a  fixed  fact?  The 
National  Policy  of  the  British  people 
— Free  Trade — is  not  in  the  arena  of 
practical  politics.  It  is  accepted  as  a 
fixed  fact,  and  the  energies  of  the 
governing  parties  are  devoted  to  civil 
reforms  and  internal  economies. 
Vast  reforms  of  a  civil  nature  are 
waiting  in  Canada  ;  but  the  obstruc- 
tion of  a  forlorn  hope  prevents  our 
legislators  from  attempting  them. 
The  "  effort  for  Free  Trade  "  is  a 
most  disintegrating  element  in  our 
midst,  keeping  people  irresolute,  sus- 
pending a  pall  of  uncertainty  over  the 
trade  industries  and  prospects  of  this 
great  nation  ;  always  suggesting  that 


in  some  moment  of  weakness,  origin- 
ating in  some  time  of  depression  or 
dissension  m  the  Conservative  party, 
Canada  may  embrace  it,  wresiie  with 
the  giant  of  free  compeition  and  fall 
into  desperate  difficulties.  The  Lib- 
eral party  which  will  accept  the  Na- 
tional Policy  as  a  fixed  fact,  lifts  it 
out  of  the  arena  of  political  strife,  con- 
solidates confederation,  strengthens 
the  foundations  of  Canadian  pros- 
perity, and  earns  the  everlasting  eulo- 
giums  of  a  whole  empire.  From  that 
hour  will  start  these  internal  reforms 
and  that  united  national  sentiment 
for  which  all  thoughtful  men  are  wait- 
ing, and  Canada  will  become  a  great 
secular  agency  for  the  distribution  of 
Christianizing  influences  in  both  North 
America  and  the  Orient.  I  have  re- 
sided long  in  England,  and  have  given 
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lime  and  srudy  to  the  condition  of 
that  great  country.  I  would  like  to 
see  Canada  strong  enough  to  stand 
as  firmly  without  Protection  as  Eng- 
land does  with  Free  Trade.  And 
when  Canada  has  had  as  much 
and  as  long  Protection  as  Brit- 
ain once  had  she  could  so  stand. 
But  as  surely  as  the  grandeur  of  Eng- 


land only  took  on  its  dazzling  lustre 
when  the  national  mind  was  relieved 
from  the  uneasiness  and  danger  of  a 
fiscarrevolution,  so  surely  will  Can- 
ada remain  an  incomplete  confedera- 
tion as  long  as  the  people  are  con- 
fronted with  the  possibility  of  a  fiscal 
change  of  the  drastic  nature  propound- 
ed by  a  well-known  political  party. 


SHAKSPERE  AND  HIS  PREDECESSORS*. 


THIS  is  the  latest  contribution  to 
the  series  of  University  Exten- 
sion Manuals  published  by  Mr. 
Murray.  Although  primarily  designed 
to  help  the  Extension  Movement  by 
providing  the  students  with  text-books 
for  study  and  reference  in  connection 
with  the  authorized  courses  of  lectures, 
these  volumes  ought  also  to  appeal  to 
a  wide  circle  of  general  readers.  Mr. 
Boas's  book  is  indeed  more  interest- 
ing than  a  wilderness  of  second-rate 
novels.  He  has  succeeded  in  com- 
bining thoroughness  with  attractive- 
ness. "  Shakspere  and  his  Prede- 
cessors "  is  crowded  with  facts,  yet  it 
is  never  dry.  It  is  full  of  a  manly 
appreciation  of  the  greatest  of  poets, 
yet  is  happily  free  from  gush  and 
meaningless  eulogy.  We  confess  we 
were  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  another 
addition  to  the  huge  mass  of  Shak- 
sperian  literature,  and  doubted  that 
Mr.  Boas  would  be  able  to  justify  such 
an  addition.  But  after  reading  "  Sliak- 
spere  and  his  Predecessors,"  the  justi- 
fication seemed  fairly  obvious.  First, 
the  scheme  of  the  book  is  original ; 
and  secondly,  its  treatment  convinces 
the  most  deeply  prejudiced  opponent 
of  any  further  book-making  on  Shak- 
spere that  there  is  always  room  for  a 

•Shakspere  and  His  Predecessors.  By 
F.  S.  Boas.  (London  :  John  Murray. 
1896.) 


simple  and  clearly  expressed  account 
of  the  man  who  was 

"A  Caesar.     When  comes  such  another?" 

There  is  a  disagreeable  pompous- 
ness  about  the  attitude  towards  Shak- 
spere, which  Matthew  Arnold  summed 
up  in  the  line,  "Others  abide  our 
question,  thou  art  free.'  An  unques- 
tioning idolatry  of  the  poet  is  as 
absurd  on  the  one  hand  as  the  eternal 
questioning  of  his  motives  in  the 
minutest  details,  characteristic  of 
some  German  critic?,  is  on  the  other. 
It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that 
those  who  want  to  gain  a  deep  and 
true  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
Shakspere's  genius  will  never  depend 
on  the  judgment  of  another.  They 
will  not  attach  too  much  importance 
to  conjectures  about  his  life.  But  as 
it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  read 
the  plays  and  sonnets  carefully  and 
intelligently  without  a  host  of  wonders 
and  speculations  arising  in  his  mind, 
we  think  such  books  as  Mr.  Boas's, 
which  give  a  substance  to  those  vague 
and  undefined  thoughts,  serve  a  useful 
purpose  even  to  the  people  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  poet's  work,  while 
the  student's  desire  for  such  acquaint- 
ance will  be  whetted,  and  he,  perhaps, 
guided  in  the  way  to  make  it. 

Having  settled  for  our  own  satisfac- 
tion, and  that  of  our  readers,  that 
criticism   of  Shakspere    need  not  be 
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impertinent  nor  futile,  and  that  the 
greater  a  poet  is  the  more  he  "  abides 
our  question,"  let  us  go  on  to  con- 
sider the  principle  on  which  Mr.  Boas 
has  built  up  his  book.  In  his  preface 
he  says  : 

"  What  I  have  here  aimed  at  is  to 
discuss  Shakspere's  works  in  relation 
to  their  sources,  to  throw  light  on  their 
technique  and  general  import,  and  to 
bring  out  some  of  their  points  cf  con- 
tact with  the  literature  of  their  own 
and  earlier  times.  Hence,  in  the 
opening  chapters,  I  have  sketched 
the  rise  of  the  English  drama,  and 
have  briefly  indicated  Shakspere's 
bond  of  kinship,  not  only  with  his 
immediate  predecessors,  but  with  the 
medifeval  playwrights.  And  through- 
out the  volume  I  have  given  greater 
prominence  than  has  been  usual  to 
those  features  in  his  works  which  link 
them  to  the  pre-Renaissance  period." 

Fortunately,  for  the  reader,  Mr. 
Boas  has  been  better  than  his  word. 
He  has  not  insisted  tiresomely  on  the 
connection  between  Shakspere's  plays 
and  the  mediaeval  drama  which,  after 
all,  was  very  slight,  and  nowhere  has 
he  stamped  himself  as  the  slave  of 
any  particular  theory.  The  theory 
of  his  preface  is  bettered  by  his  prac- 
tice in  the  book'  itself.  The  early 
chapters  enumerate  briefly  and  clearly 
the  most  striking  features  of  the  rise  of 
drama  in  England.  Miracle  plays 
and  moralities,  the  classical  comedies 
after  Plautus,  the  tragedies  with 
"  stately  speeches  and  well-sounding 
phrases,  climbing  to  the  height  of 
Seneca  his  style,"  all  these  are  passed 
in  review.  Of  the  influence  of  the 
moralities  Mr.  Boas  says  : 

"  By  this  lime  (the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury) the  Miracle  Cycles  and  the 
Moralities  were  a  mediaeval  survival 
amidst  the  surroundings  of  the  Renais- 
sance. By  their  very  nature  they 
were  wanting  in  flexibility  and  power 
of  adaptation  to  a  novel  environment ; 
their  decay  was  inevitable.     But  they 


had  done  an  all-important  work.  They 
had  kept  the  theatre  alive  through 
centuries  whose  instinct  was  largely 
hostile  to  it.  They  had  preserved 
and  popularized  the  knowledge  of 
stage  conventions  and  technique. 
They  had  identified  the  drama  with 
the  national  life  and  had  ensured  it 
against  monopoly  by  a  single  class  or 
school,  They  had  based  it  on  a 
moral  foundation  which,  shaken  by 
the  tumultuous  forces  of  the  nev 
age,  was  to  be  relaid  deep  and  broad 
by  the  master-builder  Shakspere." 

This  allusion  to  Shakspere's  mor- 
ality is  developed  later  on  into  some- 
thing of  a  theory.  Mr.  Boas  takes 
the  trouble  to  destroy  the  conjectures 
of  a  certain  class  of  people,  that 
Shakspere  led  a  very  quiet  and 
respectable  life.  To  our  mind  it  is 
impertinent  to  make  a  fuss  about  his 
practical  attitude  towards  morality 
one  wav  or  the  other.  What  is 
really  important  is  his  dramatic  feel- 
ing about  it.  Although  no  one  could 
accuse  the  "  divine  Will  "  of  prudery, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  notice  that  he 
never  mixes  vice  and  virtue  in  the 
perplexing  fashion  of  other  Eliza- 
bethans. In  all  the  wide  licence  and 
variety  of  his  forty  plays,  he  never 
makes  the  forms  of  vice  vvhich  most 
trouble  and  corrupt  society  triumph- 
ant. Mr.  Boas  does  not  give  the 
prominence  to  this  characteristic  that 
Mr.  Saintsbury  did  in  "Elizabethan 
Literature,"  and  his  vague  statement 
that  the  old  religious  plays  had  in- 
fluence on  the  moral  attitude  of 
Shakspere  is  hardly  proved. 

When  Mr.  Boas  comes  to  the  effect 
of  the  Renaissance  on  our  dramatic 
literature,  which  was  represented 
directly  in  the  abortive  attempt  to 
introduce  Senecan  drama  and  in- 
directly in  the  spirit  of  Marlowe,  in 
spite  of  his  revolt  against  its  models, 
he  has  much  that  is  interesting  to  say. 
He  shows  how  narrowly  we  escaped 
following  slavishly  where  Italy  led. 
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"  What  was  to  be  gained  by 
hazardous  experiments  in  prose  or 
verse,  when  here  at  hand  were 
methods  and  forms  of  tested  effici 
ency  and  immemorial  prestige  ?  It 
almost  seemed  as  if  native  effort 
would  be  stifled  by  alien  pressure, 
and  that  no  more  honourable  portion 
was  reserved  for  our  literature  than 
to  become  a  series  of  lifeless  imita- 
tions of  imported  models.  But 
happily  English  genius  rose  insurgent 
and  vindicated  its  claim  to  independ- 
ent life  and  power.  It  is  the  struggle 
of  the  spontaneous,  national  instinct 
with  external  forces  that  forms  one 
of  the  most  striking  aspects  of  Eliza- 
bethan literature." 

In  this  chapter  on  Marlowe  Mr. 
Boas  shows  great  ability  as  a  critic. 
A  more  generous,  and  yet  far-sighted, 
appreciation  of  the  man  whose  name, 
Charles  Lamb  declared,  brought  a 
fragrance  with  it,  his  most  devoted 
admirer  could  not  desire.  The 
quotations  from  his  plays  scattered 
through  the  chapters  would  stir  the 
dullest  soul  to  desire  better  acquaint- 
ance with  one  of  the  mightiest  of 
poets.  Skakspere  himself  has  not 
surpassed,  which  is  equivalent  to  say- 
ing that  no  other  writer  has  equalled, 
the  famous  and  wonderful  passages  in 
*'  Tamburlaine  "  and  "  Faustus,"  which 
ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  student 
of  literature  as  examples  of  the  force 
of  language  which   could  no  further 

go- 
Take  this — 

"  Our  souls,  whose  faculties  can  compre- 
hend 
The  wondrous  architecture  of  the  world, 
And  measure  every  wandering  planet's 

course, 
Still  climbing  after  knowledge  infinite, 
And      ever     moving     as     the     restless 
spheres." 

Or  this— 

"  Hell    hath    no    limits,    nor    is    circum- 
scribed 
In  one  self  place,  for  where  we  are  is 
hell; 


And  where   hell  is  there  must  we  ever 

be. 
And  to   conclude,  when    all    the  world 

dissolves, 
And  every  creature  shall  be  purified. 
All    places    shall    be   hell    that    is     not 

heaven." 

And   then    Mr.   Boas's  eulogy   will 
not  seem  strained. 

"  Christopher  Marlowe  is  one  of 
the  most  fascinating  figures  in  our 
own  or,  indeed,  in  any  literature.  In 
the  temple  ot  fame  the  highest  places 
are  sacred  to  genius  that  has  mounted 
securely  to  its  meridian  splendour,  to 
Homer,  Dante,  Shakspere.  But  seats 
only  lower  than  these,  and  hallowed 
with,  perhaps,  richer  offerings  of 
human  sympathy  and  love,  are 
granted  to  genius  dead  ere  its  time, 
cut  down  in  the  freshness  of  its  morn- 
ing radiance.  It  is  here  that  Mar- 
lowe is  to  be  sought  side  by  side  with 
Shelley  and  Keats." 

In  drawing  a  contrast  between 
Marlowe  and  Shakspere,  Mr.  Boas 
rightly  observes  that  Hero  and 
Leander  is  incomparably  superior  to 
Venus  and  Adonis,  and  that  in  the 
uncompleted  fragment  of  the  "  Dead 
Shepherd,"  the  Renaissance  spirit 
glows  and  leaps  in  every  line.  It  is 
a  matchless  utterance  of  Elizabethan 
paganism. 

Dealing  next  with  the  scanty  facts 
and  abundant  fancies  as  to  Shak- 
spere's  life,  Mr.  Boas  exercises  a 
commendable  restraint.  He  does 
not  weary  us  with  the  numerous  con- 
troversies and  errors  on  the  subject. 
He  does  but  construct  with  a  good 
deal  of  shrewdness  and  understand- 
ing a  figure  of  Shakspere  which  is  not 
a  mere  scholarly  dummy.  Only 
when  he  touches  the  sonnets  does 
he  seem  to  us  to  neglect  the  nnnm 
necessarium  and  busy  himself  about 
all  sorts  of  unnecessary  things.  He 
shows  too  great  an  anxiety  about  the 
identification  of  "  Mr.  W.  H."  with 
Lord  Pembroke,  of  the  "  dark  lady  " 
with  Miss  Mary  Fitton,    and  of  the 
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"rival  poet"  with  Chapman.  He 
does  not  lay  any  emphasis  on  the 
fact  which  ought  to  be  drummed  into 
the  heads  of  all  young  students  that 
the  settlement  of  these  and  all  such 
questions  is  unimportant,  because  if 
they  were  settled  they  would  not 
affect  the  poetical  beauty  and  human 
interest  of  the  sonnets. 

The  greater  part  of  "  Shakspere 
and  his  Predecessors"  is  naturally 
devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the 
plays.  Here  Mr.  Boas  escapes  the 
two  great  errors  into  which  many 
critics  fall.  The  first,  and  perhaps 
the  worst,  is  the  adoption  of  the  line 
that  Shakspere  was  a  purely  un- 
conscious artist,  that  he  produced  his 
plays,  as  Mr.  Saintsbury  says  in 
"Elizabethan  Literature,"  like  "an 
inspired  idiot."  The  other  error 
springs  from  a  too  great  insistence  on 
the  consciousness  and  elaboration  of 
his  art.  Mr.  Boas  sees  the  element 
of  truth  in  the  first  error.  .  . 
"  After  all,  '  the  play's  the  thing.' 
Critical  knowledge  is  dearly  bought 
at  any  sacrifice  of  pure  and  spon- 
taneous delight  in  the  creations  of 
art.  The  secret  of  genius  defies  the 
most  rigid  analysis,  and  no  study  of 
antecedents  and  environment,  no 
skilful  classifications  and  chronologies 


will  ever  make  it  clearer  why  Shak- 
spere was  what  he  was,  and  not  merely 
a  Marlowe  or  a  Greene.  But  Ben 
Jonson  declares  that  '  a  good  poet's 
made  as  well  as  born.'  It  is  this 
process  of  making  through  which 
even  the  inspired  singer  must  pass 
that  justifies  the  application  of  the 
critical  m.ethod  to  the  dramatist's 
writings." 

Mr.  Boas  applies  it  by  arranging 
the  plays,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the 
order  of  their  production,  by  noting 
their  points  of  contact  and  contrast, 
and  by  endeavouring  to  interpret  them 
as  a  progressive  revelation  of  their 
author's  genius.  The  interest  and 
suggestiveness  of  studying  Shakspere's 
works  in  their  natural  sequence  will 
hardly  be  denied.  Mr.  Boas  does 
not  attempt  to  dogmatise  in  present- 
ing suitable  lines  for  such  a  study. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  he  is  free  from 
pedantry.  But  he  does  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  quoting  pedants. 
"  Kreyssig  calls  *  King  Lear  '  '  the 
tragedy  of  the  categorical  imperative"* 
— a  brain-baffling  definition  indeed  1 
Taking  into  consideration  the  extra- 
ordinary difficulty  of  writing  about 
Shakspere,  "  Shakspere  and  his  Pre- 
decessors "  is  a  genuine  success. — 
T/ie  Educational  Rivieza. 


MISUSE  OF  THE  CLASSICS. 
Hon.  Boyd  Winchester,  Louisville,  Ky. 


"  Boys  learn  but  little  here  below,  and 
learn  that  little  ill."  Gladstone. 

UNFORTUNATELY,  the  power 
and  beauty  of  the  Classics  are 
often  destroyed  for  the  pupil  by  the 
misuse  of  them  simply  as  instruments 
of  teaching.  Were  the  study  of  the 
classics  no  more  than  a  school-room 
drill,  it  might  be  difficult  to  show  that 
some  modern  tongues  could  not  be 
used  with   the   same  advantage.     But 


surely  the  tale  of  Troy  divine  has  a 
higher  use  than  to  furnish  to  the 
Greek  grammars  painful  lists  of  excep- 
tions. And  shall  one  plume  himself 
over  a  single  line  in  Virgil,  showing 
more  pride  in  the  construction  than 
the  author  in  the  composition  of  the 
whole  book  ? 

To  say  that  the  study  and  interpreta- 
tion of  the  classics  as  a  mere  monu- 
ment of  language   instead  of  as   the 
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expression  of  art  and  genius  have  had 
a  most  disastrous  effect  on  their  vital- 
ity and  influence,  would  be  to  state 
very  imperfectly  the  truth  of  the  case. 
Indeed,  this  misuse  has  led  to  all  that 
is  of  essential  importance,  being 
subordinated  and  all  that  is  of 
secondary  interest  being  prepos- 
terously magnified.  It  has  led  to  the 
substitution  of  grammatical  and  ver- 
bal commentary  for  the  relation  of  a 
literary  masterpiece  to  history,  to 
philosophy,  to  aesthetics.  In  a  word, 
it  has  led  to  a  total  misconception  of 
the  ends  at  which  classical  study 
should  aim,  as  well  as  of  its  most  ap- 
propriate instruments  and  methods. 

^' We  teach  and  teach, 

Until    like    drumming    pedagogues   we 

lose 
The  thought    that   what  we    teach    has 

higher  ends 
Than  being  taught  and  learned." 

That  the  duty  of  reading  the  classics 
as  a  drilled,  dull  lesson  often  pro 
duces  a  lasting  distaste,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  In  many  cases  it  results  in 
vacuity  of  intellect,  disgust  for  study, 
and  incapacity  for  mental  enjoyment. 
Gibbon  has  recorded  how  "  at  the 
cost  of  many  tears  and  some  blood  he 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  the  Latin 
tongue."  Gray,  the  poet,  admits  that 
he  did  not  feel  himself  capable  of  en- 
joying the  beauties  of  Virgil  till  re- 
leased from  the  duty  of  reading  it  as  a 
task. 

It  is  related  of  one  who,  before 
coming  to  college,  had  read  the 
^neid  through  with  great  delight, 
that  in  preparing  for  an  examination, 
he  was  "  coached  "  by  his  tutor,  who 
treated  Virgil  not  as  a  great  poet,  but 
as  a  convenient  instrument  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  niceties  of  grammar. 
Under  this  guidance  by 

"  One  whose  hand, 

Like  the  base  Indian,  threw  a  pearl  away, 

Richer  than  all  his  tribe," 

the  pupil  gained  his  class-promotion, 
but  lost  forever  his  enjoyment  of  the 
world's  great  epic. 


If  the  interpretation  of  classic  liter- 
ature IS  to  effect  what  it  is  of  power  to 
effect  ;  if,  as  an  instrument  of  political 
instruction,  it  is  to  warn,  to  admonish, 
to  guide;  if,  as  an  instrument  of 
moral  and  aesthetic  instruction,  it  is 
to  exercise  that  influence  on  taste,  on 
tone,  on  sentiment,  on  opinion,  on 
character — on  all,  in  short,  which  is 
susceptible  of  educational  impression 
— then  it  must  be  properly  and  liber- 
ally pursued. 

Bacon  calls  it  the  first  distemper  of 
learning  when  men  study  words.  We 
may  not  be  prepared  to  agree  with 
this  statement.  But  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  student  under  much  of 
the  prevailing  methods  in  many 
schools  may  waste  years  in  the  fruit- 
less labor  of  wearing  out  his  diction- 
ary, and  yet  die  without  catching  a 
sound  of  the  infinite  melody  of  the 
many  voiced  sea.  When  the  thoughts 
of  a  great  writer  are  in  his  hand,  when 
the  soul  of  a  great  people  is  mirrored 
before  him,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
nothing  less  than  a  waste  of  opportu- 
nity for  the  ordinary  student  to  be 
laboring  over  the  endless  intricacies 
of  accent  and  quantity,  orthographical 
and  syntactical  problems.  For  the 
ordinary  reader  of  the  classics  the 
object  is  that  he  may  come  in  contact 
with  the  spirit  of  an  age  and  people 
so  colossal  in  almost  all  their  fea- 
tures ;  that  he  may  read  in  their  own 
tongue  the  thoughts  of  their  great 
poets,  orators,  and  historians  ;  that  he 
may  know  something  of  and  be  in- 
spired by  the  spirit  of  liberty,  law, 
and  republican  freedom  which  is 
stamped  upon  so  much  of  that  age 
and  people  ;  that  by  contact  with 
these  great  spirits  his  mind,  like  the 
face  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  returning 
from  the  Holy  Mount,  will  continue 
radiant  with  the  lingering  light  of 
their  inspiration. 

How  a  student  can  derive  much 
lasting  benefit  especially  from  the 
poetry  of  the  classics,  unless  his  im- 
agination   is    continually   stimulated, 
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passes  our  comprehension.     It  is  far 
easier  to  understand  how  Keats,  who 
knew  no  Greek,  by  the  subtlety  of  a 
kindred  poetic  sense,  filched  some  of 
its  fairest  flowers  from  old  Parnassus. 
He  who  forgets  that  language  is  but 
the  sign  and  vehicle  of  thought,  and, 
while  studying  the  word,  knows  little 
of    the   sentiment  ;    who    learns    the 
measure,    the    garb,    and    fashion  of 
ancient  song,  without   looking  to  its 
living  soul  or  feeling  its  inspiration — 
■"  is  not  one  whit   better,"  says  Prof. 
Sedgewick,  "  than  a  traveller  in  classic 
land,  who  sees  its  crumbling  temples, 
and  numbers   with  arithmetical   pre- 
cision   their    steps   and    pillars,    but 
thinks  not  of  their  beauty,  their  de- 
sign, or  the  living  sculpture  on  their 
walls  ;  or  who  counts  the   stones  in 
the  Appian  Way,  instead   of  gazing 
on    the   monuments   of    the    eternal 
city." 

The  beauties  of  a  great  poet  would 
be  a  far  poorer  thing  than  they  are,  if 
they    only    impressed    us    through    a 
knowledge  of  the  technicalities  of  his 
art.     The  poet  needed  those  techni- 
calities ;  they  are  not  necessary  to  us. 
They  are  essential  for  the  criticism  of 
a  poem,  but  not  for  enjoying  it.    For 
this,  all  that  is  wanting  is  a  sufficient 
familiarity  with  the   language,  for  its 
meaning    to    reach    us    without    any 
sense  of  effort,  and  clothed  with  the 
associations  on  which  the  poet  count- 
ed for  producing  his  effect.     Who- 
ever has  this  familiarity,  can   have  as 
keen  a  relish  of  the  music  of  Catullus 
and  Ovid  as  of  Gray,  or  Burns,  or 
Shelley,  though  he  know  not  the  met- 
rical rules  of  a  common  Sapphic  or 
Alcaic. 

The  value  of  grammaticaI,philological 
or  any  other  kind  of  instruction  is  not 
hereby  intended  to  be  depreciated, 
much  loss  to  be  denied.  "  To  every 
thing  there  is  a  season  and  a  time  to 
every  purpose."  It  is  not  in  season 
for  a  teacher,  while  pretending  to 
study  with  a  class  a  great  poem  like 
J?e  Jierurn  Natura  or  the  ^neid,  to 


"  live  laborious  days  in  the  detection 
of  an  anapest  in  the  wrong  place  or 
in  the  restoration  of  a  dative  case  ;  or 
glory  in  the  ability  to 

"  Chase 
A  panting  syllable  through  time  and  space, 
Start  it  at  home,  and  hunt  it  in  the  dark, 
To  Gaul,  to  Greece,  and  into  Noah's  ark." 

Let  us  have  the  most  thorough  and 
the  most  exact   scholarship  possible  ; 
but  if  such   scholarship  be  made  an 
end  lo  itself,  it  may  prove  a  decided 
evil  to  him  who   makes   it  an  end  to 
itself — for  his  own  spiritual  and  intel- 
lectual life  is  more  or  less  subordin- 
ated   to    it,    and    he    is    in    danger 
of     becoming      desiccated     into     a 
Doctor    Dryasdust.     His    head   may 
be    made     a    cockloft     for     storing 
away       the       trumpery     of      barren 
knowledge,    painfully    learned,    and 
yet  he  may  have  an  unkindied  soul 
and  uninstructed  mind.     "  Is  not  the 
life  more  than  the  meat,  and  the  body 
more   than  the  raiment  ?  "     Without 
an  understanding  heart,  a  sympathetic 
appropriation    and    assimilation,    the 
student  of  the  classics    is    liable    to 
become  a  mere  Gradgrind,  who,  like 
his  prototype,  Thomas,  the  ironmonger 
in  Dickens'  novel  of  "  Hard  Times," 
is  disposed    even    to    disparage    the 
subtler  metal  of  the  spirit  with  all  its 
quickening    power.     With    such    an 
one   the  literature  of    the  classics  is 
nothing;  its  only  value  consists  in  its 
furnishing  material   for  various  kinds 
of  drill  which  deal  with  things  quite 
apart  from  whatever  constitutes   the 
power  of  any  work  of  genius. 

We  cannot  afford  to  give  up  the 
classics  as  both  a  means  and  an  end 
of  education.  We  need  their  high 
ideals  to  counteract  the  depressing 
tendency  of  our  materialistic  civiliza- 
tion; a  tendency  which  moved  Words- 
worth so  deeply  when  he  cried  out : 

"  The  world  is  too  much  with  us;  soon  and 

late 
Getting  and  spending,   we  lay  waste  our 

powers. 
We'  have  given  our  hearts  away,  a  sordid 

boon." 
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Let  the  instruction  of  the  classics  be 
invigorated  and  enlightened  and  stim- 
ulated by  higher,  more  generous  and 
intellectual  forces.  Let  the  instruc- 
tion be  less  of  a  dull,  mechanical 
routine  of  comparative  philology  and 
general  grammar.  Let  us  smooth 
difficulties,  minimize  technicalities, 
and  abandon  superfine  niceties  and 
details.  Let  it  be  removed  somewhat 
from  the  region  of  mere  utilitarian 
appliances  and  dull,  useless  pedantry, 
and  more  into  the  sphere  of  kindred 
thought,  imagination,  and  taste.  Let 
the  student  be  led  into  a  more  sympa 
thetic  comprehension  of  the  priceless 
beauty,  loveliness  and  dignity  of  those 
antique  masters  ;  of  the  grace,  power, 
and  plenitude  of  the  structures  they 
wrought ;  and  of  their  close  and  deep 
relation  with  human  nature  and  human 
affairs.  Then  the  forms  of  these 
masters  will  not  stand  before  the  stu- 
dent, heroic  it  is  true,  but  heroes 
without  blood  and  shadowy,  objects 
of  worship  in  which  there  is  more  of 
tradition  than  of  devotion  ;  kept  on 
archaic  shelves,  not  cherished  and 
quoted,  their  notes  rousing  the  mind 
and  feelings  to  no  movement,  coming 


like  a  "  horn  of  elf-land  faintly  blow- 
ing "  and  meant  for  other  ears ;  but 
will  push  their  way  towards  the  stu- 
dent through  distractions  and  cares, 
and  standing  close  beside  him,  speak 
to  him  with  living  voices  not  only 
pleasant,  but  also  useful,  and  as  con- 
temporary with  his  ears  as  with  the 
ears  they  first  enraptured,  converting 
"  the  letter  which  killeth  into  the 
spirit  which  maketh  alive." 

A  mere  polyglot  familiarity  with 
the  classics  tends  to  make  the  thoughts 
thin  and  shallow,  and  so  far  from  in 
itself  carrying  us  to  vital  knowledge, 
needs  a  compensating  force  to  prevent 
its  carrying  us  away  from  it.  But 
when  not  taught  in  a  wooden  and 
pedantic  manner,  but  with  a  real  refer- 
ence to  the  literature  which  they  en- 
shrine; read  as  the  works  of  human 
beings  on  matters  of  human  interest 
and  not  as  many  illustrations  of  gram- 
matical rules  and  critical  canons — 
then  they  may  be  transformed  from  a 
dull,  mechanical  discipline  into  a  val- 
uable and  formative  knowledge,  im- 
bibing something  of  the  true  spirit  of 
the  ancient  thought  and  civilization. 
— Education. 


THE  BETTER  SELF. 


IT  is  ever  felt  that  the  pupil  may  go 
over  a  course  of  study  and  come 
out  injured  instead  of  benefited.  It 
is  sometimes  a  matter  of  remark,  that 
the  best  scholar  is  the  worst  one, 
morally  measured.  In  Yale  College 
it  was  proposed  some  years  ago  to 
make  moral  character  an  element  to 
be  considered  in  the  distribution  of 
rewards  \  this,  while  much  discussed, 
was  not  done,  however.  The  occa- 
sion of  it  was  a.  young  man  who  car- 
ried off  the  highest  honors  and  yet 
was  known  to  be  thoroughly  bad. 
There  were  those  who   declared  his 


lower  self  had  expanded  with  his  in- 
tellectual self. 

Is  not  the  difficulty  that  troubles 
all  who  employ  teachers  this — to  find 
those  who  can  expand  the  intellect 
and  the  moral  nature  also  ?  There 
are  some  who  produce  a  desire  in 
their  pupils  to  be  good,  but  are  very 
unsuccessful  in  carrying  them  forward 
in  arithmetic,  geography,  history, 
etc.  ;  there  are  those  who  obtain 
scholarship  and  have  great  pride  in 
their  skill  whose  pupils  are  ready  to 
lie  and  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  their 
fellows  at  every  opportunity.     As  a 
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matter  of  fact,  parents  and  school 
officials  overlook  the  neglect  to  de- 
velop the  character  if  the  pupils  have 
made  proficiency  in  their  studies. 
This  may  seem  doubtful,  but  teachers 
are  well  aware  of  it.  It  is  the  old 
story;  the  "smart  fellow"  every- 
where is  popularly  applauded. 

The  teachers  of  to-day,  with  few 
exceptions,  are  merely  the  advance 
guard  of  a  nobler  army  that  will  in 
the  future  succeed  them.  As  the 
years  go  by,  there  is  a  closer  and 
closer  relation  seen  between  educa- 
tion and  religion  ;  the  two  great  ques- 
tions, the  two  great  themes  are  educa- 
tion and  religion.  There  will  come  a 
time  when  they  will  be  merged,  un- 
doubtedly. The  world  feels  that  it  is 
not  ignorance  it  suffers  from  so  much 
as  from  wick*^  dness  ;  the  "  coming 
teacher  "  is  one  who  will  address  him 
self  to  a  development  of  the  "  better 
self."  The  keynote  of  Christianity 
is  that  it  is  possible  for  a  "  new  man  " 
to  be  developed  in  each  and  all  of 
the  human  race.  And  the  kind  of 
teacher  the  world  wants  in  the  school- 
room to-day  is  one  who  can  influence 
the  pupil  to  come  under  the  reign  of 
his  better  self 

Literature  deals  with  this  battle 
between  the  lower  and  the  higher — 
that  is,  all  really  great  literature. 
Take  Othello,  for  example;  we'could 
not  sympathize  with  this  murderer  as 
we  do  if  we  did  not  feel  he  had  a 
noble  nature  to  start  with  ;  and  the 
interest  is  to  see  him  struggle  not  to 
let  his  lower  and  baser  nature  get 
the  supremacy.  We  look  on  helpless, 
hopingat  everymoment  he  will  see  how 
he's  played  on  by  villainous  lago. 
And  no  one  returns  from  the  play 
without  considering  the  problem,  how 
can  it  be  certain  that  man  will  be  under 
the  influence  of  his  noblest  nature  ? 
It  is  the  problem  of  all  Christianity. 
Other  religions  consider  other  ques- 
tions ;  but  Christianity  puts  this  for- 
ward as  the  chief  thing  in  life. 


The  schoolroom  must  be  looked  at 
as  far  more  than  a  place  for  perpetual, 
chanting  of  tables  ;  it  is  a  place  lor 
exercising  and  developing  the  better 
selves  of  the  pupils.  The  secret  of 
the  kindergarten,  missed  by  so 
many,  is  that  a  natural  expres- 
sion of  the  child  is  provided  ;  his 
nature  has  a  field  for  operation. 
In  the  ordinary  school  an  artificial 
course  of  procedure  is  followed,  and 
a  pupil  may  follow  it  and  the  teacher 
not  know  whether  he  is  morally  good 
or  bad.  Brandt,  the  terrible  Indian 
chief,  who  led  the  attack  on  Wyom- 
ing, was  a  graduate  of  Oxford ;  and 
it  was  said  of  him  that  in  the  prepara- 
tory school  and  college  he  gave  no 
sign  of  the  wicked  nature  that  was  in 
him.  The  popularity  of  the  kinder- 
garten is  an  expression  of  the  instinct 
of  parents  who  feel  that  the  higher 
nature  is  encouraged  to  grow,  and  that 
this  is  as  it  ought  to  be. 

It  will  be  many  years  before  relig- 
ion and  education  will  unite.  It  will 
not  be  effected  by  giving  catecheti- 
cal instruction  in  religion  in  the 
schools  ;  that  is  proper,  and  no  child 
should  be  without  it.  What  is  meant 
is  that  the  school,  like  the  church, 
should  aim  at  a  development  of  the 
better  self  The  skilful  teacher  is  he 
who  can  do  this.  We  may  lay  the 
blame  where  we  will,  on  the  super- 
intendents, on  the  board  of  education, 
on  the  course  of  study,  but  the  bot- 
tom defect  is  that  teaching  is  carried 
on,  and  is  accepted  where  the  vital 
aim  is  not  a  development  of  the  bet- 
ter self  of  the  pupils.  Stripped  of  all 
verbiage  the  Nev/  Education  aims  at 
the  "  new  man."  Christianity  at  its 
inception  was  the  New  Religion  of 
its  time,  it  was  so  for  500  years — it 
aimed  at  a  "  new  man."  Those  who 
believe  in  the  New  E-iucation  strive 
to  awaken  profound  interest  in  all 
created  things — hence  nature  study. 
The  Great  Teacher  set  the  example 
when  he  said,  "  Behold  the  lilies." 
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A  school  superintendent  •where  30 
teachers  were  employed,  labored  un- 
ceasingly to  increase  the  scholarship, 
holding  examinations  every  month  ; 
prizes  were  offered  and  yet  neither  he 
nor  his  patrons  were  satisfied.  His 
successor  was  a  man  of  a  different 
stamp.  One  of  the  teachers  expressed 
it  by  saying,  "  He  wants  us  to  edu- 
cate them  into  freedom."  This  is  the 
idea  Froebel  has  worked  out  ;  not 
only  iw/^  freedom,  but  ww^er  freedom. 
A  company  of  children  drilled  as 
soldiers  are  may  keep  the  nature  they 
enter  school  with,  but  will  not  take  on 
a  higher  one.  When  Mr.  Page  sat 
before  his  class  of  normal  pupils  this 
subject  come  up  and  he  proposed 
this  question  :  What  influences  you 
to  a  desire  to  work  for  others  ?  Many 
answers  were  given.  One  of  that 
group  said,  "I  had  been  to  school 
without  any  impression  being  made, 
until  one  day,  having    been  rude,  the 


teacher  talked  to  me  pleasantly  and 
gravely  about  it  being  as  much  my 
duty  to  set  an  example  of  good 
breeding  in  the  school  as  it  was  hers  : 
she  insisted  I  must  think  of  others. 
It  made  an  ineffaceable  impression 
that  has  not  passed  away  !  I  feel  it 
yet."  Mr.  Page  commented  on  the 
work  of  this  teacher  with  unusual 
feeling  and  force. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  class  of 
teachers  here  typified  will  not  succeed 
in  securing  a  foundation  of  know- 
ledge ;  but  this  is  a  mistake.  The 
better  the  world  is  the  more  does  it 
want  to  know.  It  is  Christianity 
that  demands  education.  The  teacher 
with  right  aims  is  one  who  obtains 
deep  scholarship.  The  art  of  teach- 
ing is  to  carry  the  pupil  from  lower  to 
higher  lines  of  thought  and  action. 
Intellect  and  character  must  be 
united ;  not  one,  but  both. — The 
School  Journal  N .  Y. 


THE  USES  OF  FACTS  AND  FICTION  IN  THE  EARLY 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  YOUNG.* 


AS  my  subject  may  seem  at  first  sight 
a  somewhat  large  one,  I  hasten 
to  assure  you  that  I  do  not  intend  to 
deal  with  it  in  its  entirety.  The  uses 
of  fact  in  education  are  so  numerous 
and  so  varied  that  their  complete 
treatment  alone  would  require  a  whole 
course  of  pedagogy.  It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, that  this  part  of  my  subject  can 
be  dealt  with,  on  the  present  occasion 
only  in  its  general  aspect.  On  the 
other  hand — by  which  I  mean  what- 
ever is  nota  reproduction  of  what  actu- 
ally is  or  has  been — are  comparatively 
so  much  less  numerous  and  varied 
that  I  hope,  in  addition  to  speaking 
of  their  general  nature   and  value,  to 

*  A  paper  read  by  Mr.  H.  Courthope 
Bowen,  M.  A.,  at  the  Mee:iag  of  the  College 
ot  Preceptors,  on  the  i8th  March,  1896. 


pass  on  to  some  of  the  details  of  their 
application  to  practice.  My  special 
aim  will  be  to  show  that,  even  if  the 
fiction  be  purely  imaginative,  it  is 
quite  unnecessary  to  exclude  it  from 
education,  as  Herbert  Spencer  and 
others,  and  Bain  to  some  extent,  prac- 
tically do  ;  and,  more,  that  to  do  so  is 
unsound  in  pedagogic  principle,  since 
this  deprives  the  child  of  a  natural 
and  useful  means  of  exercise.  Her- 
bert Spencer,  as  you  know,  though 
assuring  us  that  he  sets  a  high  value 
on  poetry  and  art  and  the  esthetic 
emotions,  practically  relegates  the 
cultivation  of  them  to  the  Greek  Kal- 
ends. "  When,"  he  says,  "  the  forces 
of  Nature  have  been  fully  conquered  to 
man's  use  ;  when  the  means  of  pro- 
duction have  been  brought  to  perfec- 
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tion  ;  when  labor  has  been  economiz- 
ed to  the  highest  degree  ;  when  edu- 
cation has  been  so  systematized  that  a 
preparation  for  the  more  e.ssential 
activities  may  be  made  with  compara- 
tive rapidity ;  and  when,  consequently, 
there  is  a  great  increase  of  spare  time; 
then  will  the  beautiful,  both  in  art  and 
Nature,  rightly  fill  a  large  space  in  the 
minds  of  all '' — an  idea  which  is  re- 
markably like  Rousseau's,  that  if  you 
give  a  child  no  education  up  to  the 
age  of  twelve  you  will  then  find  him 
able  and  eager  to  learn.  Mr.  Spen- 
cer's own  views  on  development 
should  have  saved  him  from  the  mis- 
take— if  you  sedulously  neglect  the 
exercise  of  any  faculty,  it  will  assured- 
ly dwindle  out  of  use.  Dr.  Bain 
would  not  have  us  ignore  art  and 
poetry  ;  but,  when  dealing  with  litera- 
ture, he  pushes  the  subject-matter 
into  the  background.  Speaking  of 
purely  imaginative  literature,  he  says  : 
"  This  kind  of  imagination  is  to  be 
viewed,  in  the  first  instance,  as  a 
source  of  pleasure,  an  ingredient  in 
the  satisfaction  of  life.  In  addition  to 
our  enjoyments  gained  Irom  contact 
with  realities,  we  crave  for  the  contri- 
bution that  comes  from  ideality.  Now, 
ideality  is  a  different  thing  for  different 
ages :  fairy-tales  and  extravagances 
for  the  young,  the  poetry  of  Milton 
for  the  old.  There  is  nothing  educa- 
tive in  the  first  instance  ;  we  are  not 
aiming  at  instruction,  but  drinking  in 
emotion.  The  gi'atifying  of  children 
with  the  literature  of  imagination  is  a 
matter  for  the  parent,  as  much  as  giv- 
ing them  country  walks  or  holiday 
treats."  Later  on  he  adds  :  "When 
we  come  to  fictions  of  a  lofty  order, 
as  the  work  of  the  great  poet,  .  .  . 
we  imbibe  into  our  recollections  the 
highest  strokesof  humangenius.  Here, 
then,  fiction  is  an  element  in  our 
education  " — a  statement  which  seerns 
to  me  to  give  away  the  whole  case. 
How  far  this  education  should  be 
given   in  schools    is   a  question,  he 


says,  for  consideration.  But,  surely, 
if  this  kind  of  literature  is  of  such 
striking  power  as  Dr.  Bain  describes 
it  to  be  in  the  very  same  chapter 
from  which  I  have  quoted,  schools 
cannot  afford  to  ignore  it  ;  they  should 
enlist  its  service  and  turn  it  to  educa- 
tional use,  and  not  leave  it  to  the  ran- 
dom attention  of  parents — noting,  by 
the  way,  that,  though  instruction  and 
education  are  closely  related,  they  are 
not  synonymous.  In  short,  even  as 
Dr.  Bain  puts  it,  the  question  evident- 
ly reduces  itself  to  this — shall  we  use 
a  child's  spontaneous  activities  and 
natural  delights  as  a  means  of  educa- 
tion, or  shall  we  push  them  aside  and 
adopt  other  arbitrary,  and  mainly 
adult  modes  and  means  of  exercise  ? 
Shall  vve  assign  one  department  of 
material  and  mode  of  educational 
activity  to  the  home  and  another  dis- 
tinct department  to  the  school,  or 
shall  we  strive  to  bring  the  home  and 
the  school  into  as  close  an  organic 
union  as  possible  ? 

But,  before  proceedmg  further  with 
the  consideration  of  such  questions, 
let  me,  for  a  brief  space,  describe  what 
seems  to  me  the  psychological  aspect 
of  the  case.  Excuse  me  if  I  go  into 
some  rather  elementary  details.  The 
mind,  in  the  first  instance,  gets  its 
material  through  the  senses.  When 
the  mind  becomes  conscious  of,  and 
takes  account  of,  what  the  senses  pre- 
sent, it  is  said  to  have  a  presentation 
or  sense-impression.  When,  besides 
being  conscious  of  a  sense-impression, 
or  mass  of  sense-impressions,  it  inter- 
prets, and  gives  a  definite  meaning 
to,  this  state  of  consciousness  and  re- 
fers it  to  something  outside  itself,  the 
mind  is  said  to  form  a  percept.  As 
Professor  Sully  puts  it,  perception  is 
mental  activity  employed  about  sense- 
impressions  with  a  view  to  knowledge. 
It  IS  evident  that  neither  sense- 
impressions  nor  percepts  can  be  accu- 
rate and  perfect  from  the  very  begin- 
ning.     There    must    be    a    gradual 
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growth  in   the   general  apprehensive 
power  of  the  mind,  in  the  working  of 
the  senses,   in  clearness   of  and    dis- 
crimination between  sense-impressions 
and  in  interpretation    of  them.     For 
this  there  are   needed  prolonged  ex- 
perience,   repetition,    and   power    of 
retention.     In  short,  a  good  percept 
is  a  growth,    not  a  ready-made  thing 
imposed  by  one  mind  on  another.   But 
the  mind's  activity  is  not  restricted  to 
the  particular,  the  isolated  and  em- 
pirical.    Through  the    combinations 
and  permutations  of  its  percepts,  by 
means    of    abstraction,    comparison, 
discrimination,  classification,  generali- 
zation, it  moves  forward  to  the  forma- 
tion  of  general    notions    or  ideas  of 
things  and  of  their  qualities.  General 
ideas,  or  concepts  as  they  are  called, 
are  not  perfect  at  once ;  for  a   great 
number    of  us,  many  of  them    never 
become  perfect  at  all  ;  and  from  their 
very  nature  some  of  them  are  incapable 
of  absolute  accuracy.     Their   perfec- 
tion depends  upon   the  gradual  per- 
fecting of  the  processes  of  abstraction, 
comparison,  etc.,  upon  the  perfection 
of  the  percepts  out  of  which  they  rise, 
and  upon  a  more  and  more  enlight- 
ened   experience,  and    a    more  and 
more  accurate  judgment.     Concepts, 
too,    are    gradual   growths ;  and  the 
teacher's  task  is  not  to  impose  them 
ready-made  on  the  mind  of  his  pupil, 
but  to  stimulate,   sustain,   and  direct 
him  in  improving  their  contents  and 
the  modes  of  activity  by   which  they 
are   formed.     This   he    can  only   do 
by  helping  to  provide  a  wider  experi- 
ence, and  by   encouraging  his  pupil's 
self-activity;  not  by  discouraging  and 
depreciating  this  activity  by  rejecting 
its  results  and  substituting  other  ready- 
made  results  which  are  not  the  pupil's 
own,  nor  by  prematurely  demanding 
from  his  experience  what  hisexperience 
has  not  in  it  to  give.     Accuracy  can- 
not be  imposed  by  authority  nor  secur- 
ed by   compulsion   and    punishment. 
It  is   a   growth,  to    be    produced    by 


gradually  inducing  a  clearer  percep- 
tion and  deeper  appreciation  of  its 
value.  Premature  undiscriminating 
insistence  on  it  impedes  or  stops  self- 
activity.  If  we  can  encourage  and 
help  the  pupil  to  be  progressively 
accurate  up  to,  or  nearly  up  to,  the 
limits  of  his  growing  experience  and 
knowledge,  we  shall,  indeed,  have  no 
reason  to  be  dissatisfied. 

But,  besides  using  its  materials  for 
the  formation  of  general  ideas,  the 
mind  uses  them — its  percepts  and 
mental  reproductions — for  the  con- 
struction of  new  mental  pictures  and 
combinations,  and  for  the  creation  of 
ideals,  that  is,  for  imagination  and 
idealization.  In  imagination — con- 
structive imagination — the  mind 
selects  from  the  material  already  pos- 
sessed or  in  process  of  acquisition 
such  wholes  or  parts  of  wholes  as  it 
deems  necessary  for  its  purpose,  and 
then  combines  these  to  produce  the 
new  result  desired.  The  materials 
should  be  truly  possessed  and  clearly 
visualized  ;  there  should  be  a  distinct 
definite  idea  of  the  result  to  be  pro- 
duced ;  there  should  be  sound  judg- 
ment in  selection,  and  knowledge  of 
how  to  form  the  combination, 
together  with  experience  of  what  is 
possible  and  harmonious  in  combina- 
tion. It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  that  the  beginner  cannot  possess 
all,  or  any,  of  these  qualifications  in 
perfection.  The  materials  will  not 
be  truly  possessed  and  will  be  weakly 
visualized,  and  they  will  be  too  few 
or  not  very  suitable ;  the  resulting 
whole  will  lack  definiteness  :  the  judg- 
ment will  be  imperfect,  and  the  know- 
ledge and  experience  insufficient ; 
while  the  rough  models  chosen  to 
guide  the  construction  will  not  always 
be  the  best  for  the  purpose.  In  short, 
through  lack  of  knowledge  and 
experience, the  child's  imagination  will 
be  imperfect, often  incongruous,  some- 
times impossible.  Are  we,  therefore, 
to  ignore  his  imagination  or  discour- 
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age  it  until  all  his  means  and  modes 
are  perfect ;  or  should  we  recognize 
it,  and,  taking  it  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions, seek  gradually  to  improve  it 
without  undue  checking  and  coer- 
cion ?  It  is  certain  that  we  canriofc 
improve  it  without  exercising  it  ;  and 
it  is  certain  that  the  exercise  will  not 
be  trul)'  effective  unless  it  begins  with 
the  child,  and  where  he  is  and  as  he 
is,  and  unless  it  moves  forward  at  a 
pace  suitable  to  the  growth  of  his 
powers  and  the  widening  of  his 
experience.  When  teaching  a  child 
to  walk,  the  great  thing  is  not  merely 
to  walk  up  and  down  in  his  presence, 
but  to  set  /dm  walking,  and  to  seek 
gradually  to  improve  his  mode  and 
manner.  Our  aim  is  not  to  get  him 
from  one  chair  to  another,  but  to 
teach  him  how  to  use  his  limbs.  And 
he  can  only  begin  in  his  own  manner. 
So  here,  the  main  thing  at  first  is  to 
set  the  child  imagining  and  to 
improve  fhat.  The  actual  resulting 
mental  picture  is  of  secondary  import- 
ance in  the  earliest  stages,  and  com- 
monly its  intrinsic  value  at  best  is 
either  nil  or  very  transient.  We 
need  not  be  impatient  because  it  is 
oftea  out  of  touch  with  actuality  and 
at  times  impossible.  After  all,  the 
angels  of  Botticelli  and  Fra  Angelico 
are  quite  impossible  as  far  as  human 
experience  goes  ;  and  so  are  "  Para- 
dise Lost,"  "  The  Ancient  Mariner," 
More's  "Utopia,"  "Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress," and  many  another  thing  we 
could  but  ill  spare. 

Idealization  is  commonly  defined 
as  the  formation  of  the  highest  con- 
ception of  a  thing.  It  is  generaliza- 
tion ;  but,  instead  of  aiming  at  bring- 
ing together  all  that  is  typical  in  the 
particulars  examined,  it  seeks  to  com- 
bine only  what  is  hightest  and  best  in 
them.  By  its  very  nature  it  tran- 
scends actuality,  yet  it  is  not  out  of 
touch  with  fact.  If,  when  ideals  of 
goodness,  of  beauty,  of  conduct  have 
been  formed,  it  should  afterwards  be 


found  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  attain 
to  them,  they  would  cease  to  be 
ideals  in  a  true  sense.  Still  higher 
above  those  heights  would  rise  the 
true  ideals — for  ever  unattainable,  yet 
for  ever  drawing  us  towards  them,  and 
showing  with  their  light  the  way  our 
feet  should  climb.  They  take  their 
rise  in  the  experience  of  fact  but  pass 
through  fact  to  a  region  beyond  actu- 
ality. Yet  they  are  none  the  less- 
true,  if  rightly  formed,  merely  because 
they  cannot  be  completely  realized. 
To  aid  his  pupils  in  forming  ideas  of 
goodness,  truth,  beauty,  and  in  trans- 
forming these  into  ideals  of  conduct, 
should  be  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the 
teacher. 

You  will  now,  I  think,  see  what,  in 
my  view,  are  some  of  the  chief  rela- 
tions between  fact  and  fiction. 
Unless  the  senses,  which  give  the 
mind  its  first  material,  are  exercised 
on  realities,  they  cannot  give  the 
mind  the  sense-mipressions  which  it 
needs.  Unless  observation — which  is 
of  supreme  importance  in  the  earlier 
stages,  and,  indeed,  important  in  all 
— unless  observation  is  occupied  with 
realities,  it  cannot  do  its  work  prop- 
erly, nor  provide  the  mental  food 
necessary  for  mental  growth.  From 
observation,  experience,  and  thought 
springs  the  mental  life  of  man.  And 
so,  too,  in  generalizing,  unless  the 
processes  it  implies  are  concerned 
with  realities,  not  only  will  the  result- 
ing generalizations  be  unsound  and  of 
no  permanent  value,  but  also  the 
processes  themselves  will  be  imper- 
fectly carried  out  and  fail  to  produce 
the  needed  development ;  though  we 
must  remember  that  realities  do  not 
reveal  themselves  as  such  to  a  young 
child  with  the  same  fulness  as  they 
do  to  an  older  child,  nor  to  an  older 
child  as  they  do  to  an  adult.  The 
case  is  very  much  the  same  with 
imagination  when  the  child  uses  it  in 
order  to  mentally  picture  a  descrip- 
tion or  understand  a  picture.  He  will 
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be  able  to  visualize  or  understand 
only  so  far  as  his  mind  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  requisite  material ;  and 
that  will  be  best  which  he  has  really 
made  his  own  from  observation  and 
experience;  or,  in  other  words,  it  will 
be  fact,  or  what  seems  to  him  to  be 
such.  This  also  applies,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  the  child's  use  of  imagina- 
tion in  original  construction  :  but 
here,  whatever  may  be  the  material 
used,  the  character  of  the  construc- 
tion lies  within  the  child's  own  power  ; 
and,  in  his  choice  of  the  particular 
construction,  there  is  no  more  reason 
to  restrict  the  child  than  the  man  of 
science  solely  to  the  region  of  the 
actual,  or  what  seems  to  be  such  to 
the  child  himself,  or  his  human  sur- 
roundings. To  do  so  would  be  to 
impede  the  child's  own  spontaneous 
movement  from  the  known  to  the 
unknown — for  the  actual  here  means 
that  which  is  known  to  exist.  Experi- 
ence and  truer  knowledge  will  in  due 
course  correct  his  faulty  construc- 
tions. The  main  thing  is  to  insure, 
as  far  as  possible,  that  the  child  shall 
not  follow  the  lead  of  vague  or  exces- 
sive emotion,  but  that  the  emotion 
aroused  should  be  enlightened  by 
intellect  and  controlled  by  will.  The 
man  of  science,  with  his  mind 
instructed  by  fact  and  educated  by 
experience,  is  not  only  an  observer 
but  also  a  discoverer ;  and  he  cannot 
add  new  territories  to  the  realm  of 
knowledge  without  crossing  the  fron- 
tier of  the  known.  No  doubt  many 
an  expedition  will  be  fruitless ;  but  it 
is  only  by  such  expeditions  that  great 
discoveries  are  made.  The  man  of 
science  gains  his  strength  and  skill 
from  observation  and  experience ;  but 
when  searching  for  a  new  truth,  his 
conjectures' and  hypotheses  and  men- 
tal pictures  go  beyond  what  he  actu- 
ally knows  ;  though,  of  course,  when 
what  seems  a  new  truth  has  been 
lighted  on  it  must  be  brought  into 
touch  with  known   fact  before  it  can 


be  accepted  while  the  discoverer  him- 
self, however  much  he  may  strain 
forward  into  the  unknown  with  one 
hand,  must  never  lose  his  firm  hold  of 
fact  with  the  other.  Let  us  not  for- 
get that  the  child's  imaginings  are 
often  his  spontaneous  endeavors  to 
discover. 

I  have  spoken  only  of  the  realm  of 
knowledge.  In  the  realm  of  art, 
where  imagination  subserves  the  pur- 
poses of  pleasurable  feeling  rather 
than  those  of  knowing,  it  is  plain  that 
still  greater  freedom  must  be  allowed 
in  the  choice  of  the  resulting  construc- 
tion unless  art  is  to  be  synonymous 
with  photography.  There  must  be 
something  more  than  plain  matter  of 
fact  in  poetry,  prose,  or  picture  to 
give  it  a  right  to  the  name  of  art — a 
touch  of  feeling,  a  gleam  of  light,  a 
sense  of  harmonious  consiruction,  a 
breath  which  blows  aside,  if  but  for 
an  inch,  the  dust  of  the  actual.  But 
the  strength  of  art  lies  as  much  in 
revelation  as  in  invention.  Its  essen- 
tial qualities  are  insight,  selection,  and 
beauty  of  combination.  It,  too,  like 
idealization — which  is  the  fine  art  of 
conception — must  take  its  rise  in 
observation  and  experience,  must 
draw  its  materials  from  them  ;  and, 
however  high  it  may  rear  its  head, 
must  keep  its  feet  firmly  planted  in 
realities.  But,  though  aesthetic  im- 
agination must  perforce,  in  order  to  be 
intelligible^  and  draw  the  details  of 
its  materials  from  the  common  know- 
ledge and  experience  of  mankind,  its 
right  to  a  large  and  generous  freedom 
in  the  choice  of  constructions  should 
not  be  unduly  questioned.  The  test 
of  matter  of  fact  cannot  always  be  ap- 
plied to  the  resulting  construction. 

From  what  I  have  just  said  three 
deductions  follow  naturally,  (i)  In  all 
departments  of  mental  exercise,  mat- 
ter of  fact  is  of  great  value  and  in 
most  it  is  of  supreme  importance. 
Facts  must  be  sought  for  and  made 
as  accurate  as  possible.     But  in  some 
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departments,  especially  those  into 
which  aesthetic  and  ethic  sentiments 
enter  largely,  and  in  which  ideals, 
therefore,  play  a  prominent  part,  mat- 
ter of  fact  is  not  the  only  thing  need- 
ed, nor  can  we  restrict  the  exercises 
wholly  to  the  limits  of  known  actual- 
ity. (2)  Accuracy  in  matters  of  fact 
and  in  the  use  made  of  them  is  a  slow 
and  gradual  growth  ;  and  we  must  be 
content  to  work  at  first  with  inaccura- 
cies, while  moving  ever  towards  accur- 
acy.(3)The  law  of  mental  development 
is  that  the  child's  mind  must  be  ren- 
dered self-active,  and  the  mental  ex- 
ercises must  be  given  when  they  are 
needed  and  be  what  are  needed, 
always  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of 
what  is  exercised,  and  continuously 
in  proportion  to  its  strength.  This 
being  so,  and  seeing  that  the  child's 
store  of  real  fact  is  small,  and  his  ap- 
preciation of  and  insight  into  fact  and 
the  relations  of  fact  slight  and  im- 
perfect, some  of  the  exercises  which 
his  mind  demands  for  its  devel- 
opment must  at  times  pass  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  actual — especially  in  the 
earlier  stages — and  the  results  be  out 
of  keeping  with  fact.  The  teacher's 
task  is  not  to  ignore  or  to  stop  such 
activities,  nor  to  denounce  and  com- 
pel, but  to  take  them  as  they  are  and 
help  them  gradually  to  become  better 
servants  of  the  mind,  encouraging 
and  aiding  the  child  to  correct  the 
faultiness  of  his  results  by  his  ever 
widening  and  deepening  experience 
wherever  this  is  necessary.  The  child 
holds  quite  as  strange,  and  often  as 
impossible,  beliefs  about  matters  of 
geography,  history,  every-day  life, 
and  the  physical  nature  around  him, 
as  he  does  about  fairy  godmothers  and 
magic  wands;. and  the  last  are  no 
more  baneful  than  the  others. 

I  shall  now  turn  to  speak  more  par- 
ticularly of  the  educational  uses  of 
fiction  ;  and,  seeing  that  such  contro- 
versy as  there  is  on  the  subject  centres 
itself  chiefly  round  fairy  tales,  as  hav- 


ing least  in  common  with  reality,  I 
shall  speak  of  them  first.  Fairy 
stories  and  other  tales  of  the  extra- 
ordinary and  the  extra-natural  delight 
children,  we  are  told,  chiefly  by  rous- 
ing their  wonder.  If  we  wish  to  pro- 
duce this  effect,  why  not  bring  before 
them  the  wonders  of  nature,  the  fairy- 
land of  science?  Well,  there  is  one 
little  drawback  to  this  which  ought  to 
be  mentioned,  and  that  is  that  these 
wonders  are  not  wonders  to  little  chil- 
dren. It  requires  a  mind  fairly  devel- 
oped and  fairly  well  stored  bv  experi- 
ence to  see  the  wonderfulness  of 
nature  or  science.  What  thrills  a 
man  of  science,  what  weakens  his 
spirit  and  sets  it  agaze,  is  accepted  by 
the  empty  and  inexperienced  child- 
mind  as  the  merest  commonplace 
matter  of  fact.  It  may  stir  his  curi- 
osity somewhat  for  a  while,  and  set 
him  asking:  "Why?";  the  broader 
and  fiercer  manifestations  of  elemental 
energies — the  thunder,  the  lightning, 
the  hail — may  startle  and  even  fill 
him  with  fear ;  but  the  quiet,  every- 
day workings  of  nature  and  life  excite 
no  wonder  in  a  child's  mind  without 
the  contrasts  and  the  insight  which 
experience  has  not  yet  given  him. 
Little  children  may  get  much  that  is 
pleasurable  and  helpful  from  this 
source ;  but  no  wonder.  It  is  not  to 
awaken  wonder  that  we  make  so  much 
of  plants  and  animals  in  the  kinder- 
garten and  afterwards.  Moreover, 
the  material  which  little  children  gain 
in  this  way  from  nature  being  but 
slightly  understood,  and  not  seen  in 
sufficiently  varied  applications,  is  sure 
at  first  to  be  used  by  them  for  con- 
structions as  untrue  to  fact  and  as 
fantastic  as  any  in  fairyland.  Indeed, 
unless  I  greatly  mistake,  it  is  in  this 
very  way  that  the  child  gets  his  fairy 
outing.  Around  him  changes  are 
always  going  on  ;  night  follows  day, 
leaves  come  and  go  on  the  trees,  seeds 
sprout  into  plants,  buds  open  into 
flowers,  eggs  hatch  into    chickens — 
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forces  are    at  work    which    produce 
changes.     It  is  natural  to  the  child — 
to  whom  already  an   adult  seems  to 
have  practically  unlimited  powers  and 
skill— to  make  these  forces  the  attri- 
butes of  some  person  or  being.     His 
fairy  queen  shall   have  this  power  of 
transforming  herself  and  other  things. 
His    hero  shall    out-do  the    bird   in 
swiftness ;    his  strength    shall  be  the 
strength  of  ten  ;  his   purse  shall  keep 
perpetual  Christmas  Eve,  and  its  con- 
tents be  ever  mysteriously  renewed. 
In  fact,  every  characteristic  of  fairy- 
land can  be  easily  seen  to  be  directly 
derived  from  the  child's  observation  of 
his  surroundings  ;  and  the  strangeness 
of  the  combinations  is  due  to  lack  of 
experience,  to  imperfect  observation, 
and  to  a  strong  tendency  to  idealise 
and  exaggerate.    In  other  words,  fairy 
stories  are  the   natural    spontaneous 
constructionsof  childhood  made  out  of 
material  gathered  by  itself,  but  whose 
conditions  and   inter-relations  it  does 
not  yet    fully  understand.     It  is  na- 
tural that  in    the    fairy   world  things 
should    suffer    but  little    restrictions 
from  natural  laws  and  material  neces 
sities ;  and  that,  in  order  to  gain  the 
freest  scope  for  idealization  and  move- 
ment, spirit,  as  Miss  Anna  Buckland 
puts    it,    should  be   given  a  kind  of 
superior  action  over  matter.     This  is 
why,   in  my    opinion,   children    love 
fairy  stories — far  more  than  because 
they  give  a  vague  pleasurable  emotion 
or  excite  wonder  ;  and  it  is  for  this 
reason  that  I   hold  that  such  stories 


may  be  made  of  great  educational  use 
in  the  earlier  stages.  They  are  in 
harmony  in  those  stages  with  the 
child's  own  mode  of  mental  activity^ 
and  by  using  them  we  fulfil  that  great 
law  of  teaching — begin  with  what  in- 
terests now,  and  move  gradually  and 
connectedly  to  what  shall  interest 
hereafter.  I  may  add  that  it  is  almost 
exclusively  among  fairy  stories  that 
there  are  to  be  found  tales  not  only 
suitable  for  little  children,  but  also 
really  belonging  to  a  high  form  of 
literature,  while  the  best  of  them,  such 
as  "The  Sleeping  Beauty"  or  "Beauty 
and  the  Beast,"  contain  fresh  and 
naive  touches  of  ethical  teaching  of 
the  very  kind  we  need — the  brave 
struggle  of  the  prince  through  the  tan- 
gled wood,  the  triumph  of  love  that 
has  learnt  to  look  through  an  unpleas- 
ing  exterior  to  the  heart  within,  with 
many  another  unobtrusive  lesson 
which  lures  us  on  to  virtue. 

(To  be  continued. ) 


New  occasions  teach  new  duties  ; 

Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth  ; 
I  They  must  upward  still,  and  onward, 

who  would  ;keep  abreast  of  Truth  ! 
Lo,  before  us  gleam  her  camp-fires  I 

We  ourselves  must  pilgrims  be, 
Launch    our    Mayflower    and     steer 

boldly  through  the  desperate  winter 

sea, 
Nor  attempt  the  Future's  portal,  with 

the  Past's  blood-rusted  key. 

Lowell. 


HINTS  ON  SCHOOL  ETIQUETTE. 


THERE  are  many  who  underesti- 
mate the  importance  of  eti- 
quette, and  who  regard  the  social 
usages  of  representative  society  as  in 
the  nature  of  affectation.  This  is  a 
grave  error.  A  regard  for  social 
usages  has  much  to  do   with  success 


in  life.  Men  jom^times  succeed 
without  it ;  yet  where  some  succeed, 
many  fail  because  of  their  lack  in  this 
respect. 

Many  a  young  man  of  ability  has 
been  handicapped  in  the  race  for 
honor  and  fame  by  not  having  learned 
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what  the  usages  of  good  society 
require.  Young  men  not  superior  in 
■other  qualifications  have  outstripped 
him  in  the  race  because  they  had  in 
mind  and  practised  at  all  times  those 
little  kindly  courtesies  which  custom 
■demands. 

A  country  in  which  the  highest 
political  and  social  positions  are  open 
to  all  should  be,  of  all  countries,  one 
in  which  social  culture  is  universal. 
In  homes  of  refinement,  children 
acquire  it  unconsciously.  Unfortun- 
ately, in  many  homes  the  proprieties 
of  life  are  often  violated,  and  polite- 
ness is  deemed  a  luxury  to  be  reserved 
for  strangers  and  formal  occasions. 
Among  the  members  ot  such  house- 
holds there  is  a  lack  of  cheery  greet- 
ings, of  apologies  for  little  errors,  and 
thanks  for  little  favors,  of  delicacy  in 
matters  which  affect  the  sensibilities, 
and  of  gentleness  in  word  and  deed. 
Even  children  most  fortunate  in  their 
home  surroundings  may  acquire 
coarseness  of  manner  from  their  con- 
tact with  the  ill-mannered  during  the 
susceptible  period  of  school  lite. 

In  the  school  the  manners  of 
children  are  moulded,  or  at  least  influ- 
enced, in  a  large  degree.  The  teacher 
should  be  a  pattern  of  deportment. 
Example  is  the  most  effective  teacher. 
Even  the  servants  of  the  really  refined 
are  apt  to  exhibit  a  better  deportment 
than  citizens  of  influence  whose  ideas 
of  propriety  have  been  acquired  only 
in  a  theoretical  way. 

By  "  school  etiquette "  is  not 
meant  a  mere  system  of  forms  to  be 
observed  in  the  schoolroom.  The 
[spirit  of  etiquette  is  not  to  be  limited 
to  any  room  or  place.  True  polite- 
ness springs  from  the  heart.  If  the 
spirit  of  kindness  and  courtesy  reigns 
in  the  individual,  it  will  need  only  a 
few  thoughtful  suggestions  here  and 
there  to  guide  specifically  the  outward 
conduct  in  the  school,  in  church,  iij 
the  parlor  or  office,  or  on  the  street^ ; 

Formerly  it  was  deemed  necessary 


for  public  libraries  to  have  conspicu- 
ously posted  placards  requesting 
gentlemen  to  remove  their  hats  on 
entering.  This  is  now  generally  dis- 
continued, as  an  unneeded  precau- 
tion, though  v;e  may  still  frequently 
see  on  the  street-cars  a  printed  request 
to  passengers  to  keep  their  feet  off 
the  seats.  Sometimes  teachers  post  in 
their  halls  printed  rules  of  propriety 
to  be  observed.  Generally  it  will  be 
found  better  to  inculcate  politeness  in 
another  way. 

The  expression  of  the  counten- 
ance is  an  index  to  the  spirit  of  the 
individual.  "  On  entering  a  school," 
says  Govv,  "  and  examining  the  faces 
of  the  pupils,  we  are  unconsciously 
drawn  to  some  and  repelled  by  others. 
Whence  comes  this  diff"erence  ?  Look- 
ing around,  we  discover  here  a  face 
wearing  a  pleasant  but  not  an  affected 
smile,  while  there  sits  one  that  culti- 
vates a  habitual  frown,  whose  mouth 
and  brows  are  rough,  with  a  coarse 
expression  of  unloveliness.  Here  is 
one  that  bears  a  bright,  intelligent 
countenance;  he  is  a  student,  a  think- 
er. There  is  one  whose  face  never 
lights  up  with  emotion.  He  does  not 
care  to  learn.  Here  is  one  that  wears 
a  silly  simper,  that  is  ready  to  laugh 
at  the  slightest  occasion,  indicating  a 
vacant,  trifling  character.  Here  is 
one  who  is  full  of  affectation,  whose 
mouth  is  moving  in  pretense  of  study, 
but  whose  eye  is  watching  to  see 
whether  he  is  observed.  Here  is  one 
who  affects  coarseness,  who  is  abrupt 
and  rude,  whose  manner  indicates  re- 
spect neither  for  himself  nor  for 
others.  And  there  is  a  coward,  who 
takes  advantage  of  his  teacher.  In- 
justice may  be  done  sometimes  in 
thus  forming  an  estimate  of  character 
from  appearances.  Yet  as  a  rule  we 
may  distinguish  intelligence,  gentle- 
ness, and  kindness  from  ignorance, 
coarseness,  and  brutality,  by  an  in- 
spection of  the  countenance.  Habits 
of  mind  are  stamped  upon    the  fac  •. 
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This  is  true  even  of  animals.  The 
heart  and  mind  educate  the  features 
to  express  what  they  suggest.'' 

Politeness  is  indicated  by  the  tones 
of  the  voice,  as  well  as  by  the  words 
employed.  "  What  a  wonderful  pow- 
er," says  Gow,  "  the  sweetly  modulat- 
ed accents  of  a  finf^  voice  exert  upon 
the  ear ;  and  with  what  a  charm  they 
invest  its  fortunate  possessor  !  Some 
young  people  have  a  fashion  of  drawl- 
ing their  words  ;  others  speak  with 
amazing  rapidity.  Some  deliver  their 
thoughts  in  a  high,  squeaking  key  ; 
others  utter  short,  low,  growling  tones. 
Some  speak  so  softly  that  they  are 
heard  with  difficulty  ;  while  others  are 
loud,  boisterous,  and  harsh.  All 
these  varieties  of  utterance  indicate  a 
want  of  culture.  Good  society  de- 
mands that  we  make  ourselves  as 
agreeable  as  possible,  and  nothing 
serves  to  make  a  better  first  impres- 
sion than  a  carefully  trained  voice. 
Politeness  requires  that  we  speak 
clearly,  distinctly,  and  always  loud 
enough  to  be  easily  heard,  without 
being  boisterous  and  rude.     A  whis- 


pering style  of  expression  is  annoying;, 
a  boisterous  manner  is  vulgar." 

The  use  of  pure,  correct  language, 
and  the  avoidance  of  slang  and  of 
coarseness  in  speech  are  exceedingly 
desirable.  The  employment  of  stilted 
speech  and  the  parading  of  a  know- 
ledge of  foreign  terms  are  highly  ob- 
jectionable. On  the  other  hand,  the 
use  of  but  a  limited  vocabulary,  insuf- 
ficient for  the  distinctions  which  a 
cultivated  person  should  make  in  his 
use  of  words,  is  not  to  be  commended. 

Politeness  in  words  is  one  of  the 
most  important  lessons  to  learn.  It 
excludes  gross  familiarity, even  among 
intimate  friends,  and  it  forbids  all  re- 
marks of  a  nature  to  wound  the  feel- 
ings. Often  it  is  violated  thoughtlessly 
and  from  mere  force  of  habit.  How 
frequently  do  we  hear,  in  a  neighbor- 
hood, such  characterizations  as  "  old 
Mrs.  Jones,"  "  the  widow  Smith," 
etc.  Yet  the  habitual  designation  of 
individuals  by  their  age  or  afflictions 
is  not  agreeable  to  the  sensitive,  and 
should  not  be  encouraged, — King's 
School  Interests  and  Duties. 


THE  CIVIC  VALUE  OF  EDUCATION. 


AT  this  season  of  baccalaureate 
sermons  there  are  a  few  sugges- 
tions we  should  like  to  make  to  the 
erudite  distributers  of  parchment  cer- 
tificates of  the  possession  of  a  liberal 
education.  This,  like  a  piece  of 
machinery,  is  of  no  use  to  the  possess- 
or and  to  the  community  unless  it  is 
used  and  used  properly.  In  practical 
life,  and  particularly  in  political  life, 
it  is  surprising  how  small  the  superi- 
ority of  the  educated  man  is  over  the 
uneducated.  Prejudice,  partisanship, 
obtuseness  to  evidence  that  is  unac- 
ceptable because  at  variance  with  in- 
terests or  preconceived  theories,  an 
easy  conscience  about  misrepresenta- 
tion for  the  sake  of  making  out  one's 


case,  or  the  case  of  one's  political 
party,  are  vices  about  as  common 
among  the  recipients  of  literary  de- 
grees as  among  those  whose  education 
is  of  a  most  rudimentary  character. 
Part  of  the  fault  is  moral  and  may  be 
referred  to  the  doctors  of  divinity, 
who  have  already  devoted  many 
sermons  to  the  fact  that  moral  obli- 
quity and  mental  enlightenment  are 
often  found  together.  But  the  greater 
part  of  the  trouble  in  an  intellectual 
one.  The  student  was  trained  to  a 
certain  view  and  probably  acquired  a 
good  deal  of  dexterity  in  the  thinking 
of  reasons  to  support  his  professor's 
conclusions  and  to  confute  some  other 
view,   but   never   acquired    any  very 
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strong  desire  for  facts  for  their  own 
sake,  or  much  skill  in  discovering 
facts,  or  more  than  a  superficial  train- 
ing in  inductive  reasoning.  The 
substitution  of  natural  science  for  the 
classics  was  expected  to  be  a  great 
improvement  m  this  direction,  but 
perhaps  it  is  too  soon  to  get  results  ; 
up  to  the  present  time  it  has  not  pro- 
duced any  satisfactory  change. 

The  value  of  a  good  education  can 
hardly  be  overestimated,  and  the 
greatest  service  the  colleges  can  ren- 
der to  the  country  is  to  develop  in  the 
minds  of  young  men  an  appetite  for 
facts  and  a  good  degree  of  candor 
and  intelligence  in  drawing  inferences 
from  the  facts.  The  professors  on 
whom  the  greatest  amount  of  respon- 
sibility is  thrown,  if  we  consider  the 
civic  value  of  an  education,  are  the 
professors  of  political  economy,  using 
the  term  in  a  broad  enough  sense  to 
cover  studies  that  appear  under  differ- 
ent names  in  college  courses.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  too  strong  a 
temptation  among  these  gentlemen  to 
be  original  and  to  be  mathematical. 
The  desire  to  be  original  creates  a 
disposition  to  throw  away  what  has 
been  said,  and  say  it  over  in  some 
new  way,  which  is  generally  far  from 
being  an  improvement.  There  is  a 
disposition  to  acquire  a  reputation 
for  acuteness  by  making  subtle  dis- 
tinctions and  to  carry  the  process  of 
analysis  back  to  the  primordial  atom, 
but  which  is  too  apt  to  prove  the 
starting  point.  Geometry  and  algebra 
are  imported  into  a  study  where  they 
are  quite  inapplicable,  and  while  a 
beautiful  blackboard  demonstration  is 
being  made  the  mterpretation  of  his- 
tory and  the  application  of  its  teach- 
ings to  contemporaneous  events  is  to 
a  great  degree  missed.  If  the  young 
professors  will  waive  some  of  their 
ambition  to  discover  new  laws  and  to 
make  distinctions  that  had  never  oc- 
curred to  any  previous  professor,  and 
to  refute    Mill,   who  is  quite    out  of 


date,  andCairnes,  who  isoldfashioned, 
perhaps becauseintelligible, and  would 
devote  more  of  their  energies  to  trac- 
ing the  current  of  economic  history, 
they  would  achieve  less  reputation  in 
each  other's  estimation,  but  they 
would  render  a  more  valuable  service 
to  the  community. — New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce. 


Life  imprisonment  for  a  boy  sounds 
shocking.  It  suggests  a  barbarous 
state  of  society,  in  which  punishment 
is  vengeance  and  human  life  means 
nothing.  It  calls  upon  a  picture 
worse  than  of  death,  of  youth  con- 
demned to  hopeless  existence,  of  a 
person  on  the  threshold  of  inanhood 
and  all  its  opportunities  cut  off  from 
every  one  of  them.  Yet,  awful  as  is 
the  fate  of  Hildreth,  the  young  train- 
wrecker,  no  one  can  say  that  the 
punishment  is  unjust  or  that  any 
pleasanter  solution  of  his  case  could 
have  been  found.  As  specimens  of 
youthful  depravity,  he  and  his  com- 
panions, who  are  each  to  spend  40 
years  in  prison,  would  be  hard  to 
match.  It  is  pitiful  to  think  of  the 
whole  life  of  a  youth  for  whom  an 
honorable  career  might  have  been 
hoped  being  ruined,  but  the  State  for 
its  own  protection  had  no  alternative 
but  to  inflict  this  penalty  upon  him. 
Ruined  as  his  life  is,  it  is  he  himself 
who  has  ruined  it.  Yet  not  entirely 
himself — no,  not  even  principally 
himself — but  the  training  or  lack  of 
training  of  his  boyhood  has  ruined 
him. 

The  boy's  father  has  a  load  of 
sorrow  almost  too  great  to  be  borne. 
Were  he  and  his  son  unique  in  their 
relations  to  the  community  they  might 
be  ignored  in  their  misery.  But  theirs 
is  only  one  case,  made  noticeable  by 
the  enormity  of  its  consequence  of  an 
extremely  prevalent  evil  in  American 
life.  I\obody  who  studies  young  men 
at  all  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the 
alarming  tendency  to  rowdyism  among 
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both  city  and  country  youths  whose 
parents  are  respectable  and  law-abid- 
ing people.  The  boy  most  in  evidence 
even  in  the  hamlet  or  farming  com- 
munity of  Arcadian  s^implicity,  is  he 
who  loves  coarse,  rude  jokes  and 
low  companions,  delights  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  vilest  of  the  semi-crim- 
inal periodicals,  finds  his  heroes  among 
prize-fighters  and  thieves,  and  grows 
up  to  a  useless  manhood.  Essenti- 
ally the  same  conditions  prevail  in  the 
towns  and  cities.  The  young  tough 
we  expect  to  be  the  product  of  the 
tenements,  but  he  is  not  the  worst 
specimen  of  the  rising  generation,  for 
he  is  only  the  reproduction  of  his 
kind.  What  is  most  to  be  feared  is 
the  reversion  of  the  sons  of  the  better 
classes,  the  growth  of  a  body  of  young 
men  saturated  with  materialism,  of 
low  ideals  and  evil  ambitions,  intelli- 
gent without  being  moral,  subject  to 
all  the  temptations  which  easy  cir- 
cumstances give  without  having  re- 
ceived the  training  in  self-restraint 
and  refinement  which  easy  circum- 
stances should  give.  There  is  far  too 
much  truth  in  the  common  saying 
that  the  .American  boy  is  a  barbarian. 
For  his  being  a  barbarian  others 
are  more  at  fault  than  himself.     Here 


and  there  the  congenital  criminal  ex- 
ists, who  from  childhood  is  destined 
to  a  career  of  evil  in  spite  of  all  care. 
But  the  great  majority  of  boys  are 
what  their  parents  make  them.  The 
father  thinks  his  duty  done  if  he  tells 
his  boy  to  behave  himself,  keeps  him 
from  disturbing  the  quiet  of  the 
household,  and  spends  a  reasonable 
sum  of  money  for  him.  Under  such 
training  it  is  not  remarkable  that  a 
boy  is  not  a  credit  to  his  family.  The 
old-fashioned  stern  discipline  and  rule 
of  families  by  fear  is  not  attractive  in 
our  day,  and  a  thoroughgoing  com- 
panionship of  elders  and  children  is 
much  to  be  preferred.  But  certainly 
the  sternest  of  rules  was  preferable  to 
the  indifTerence  that  leaves  children 
to  educate  themselves.  So  left,  they 
are  pretty  sure  to  educate  themselves 
in  crime. — New  York   Tribune. 


To  know  that  there  are  some  souls, 
hearts,  and  minds,  here  and  there, 
who  trust  and  whom  we  trust,  some 
who  know  and  whom  we  know,  some 
on  whom  we  can  always  rely,  and 
who  will  always  rely  on  us,  makes  a 
paradise  of  this  great  world.  This 
makes  our  life  really  life. — James  Free- 
man Clarke. 


HINTS  ON  SCHOOL  DISCIPLINE. 


THE  routine  work  of  the  school- 
room should  be  so  arranged  as 
to  prevent  friction  and  disorder,  thus 
avoiding  the  necessity  of  reproof  or 
punishment,  and  leaving  the  time  free 
for  study,  instruction  and  recitation. 
Lessons  should  be  given  in  the  first 
days  of  the  term  to  teach  the  pupils 
how  to  move  together,  to  come  and 
go  to  and  from  the  recitation,  to 
stand  and  to  work  at  the  board,  to 
go  out  and  in  at  recess.     This  pre- 


arranged order  of  movement  will 
prevent  collision  and  disturbance.  In 
the  first  exercises,  when  the  pupils 
are  practising  the  movements,  the 
directions  should  be  definitely  and 
quietly  given.  After  the  children  have 
become  accustomed  to  the  order  of 
movement,  a  signal  may  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  complete  direction. 
This  should  be  slight  and  quiet. 
Noise  does  not  command  attention. 
Let  the  voice  be  low,  clear  and  deci- 
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•sive,  impelling  quiet,  thoughtful  atten- 
tion to  the  exercise.  All  directions, 
whether  by  word  or  signal,  should  be 
exactly  followed  by  every  pupil.  The 
school  should  move  as  a  unit.  Reit- 
eration of  commands  makes  them 
meaningless. 

Many  occasions  of  disorder  in  the 
schoolroom  would  be  prevented  by  a 
right  apportionment  of/  lessons, 
adapted  to  the  capacity  pT  the  chil- 
dren, and  varied  from  day  to  day  so  as 
to  secure  interest.  The  mischief 
found  "  for  idle  hands  to  do  "  can  be 
banished  by  work  alone.  Careful 
preparation  of  the  day's  lessons 
beforehand  makes  the  teacher  ready 
with  task,  material  and  directions. 
Each  pupil  knows  just  what  to 
do,  when  to  do  it,  and  how. 
The  need  ot  questions  and  com- 
ment is  obviated  by  the  concise 
directions.  Pupils  can  be  trained  to 
distribute  pens,  pencils,  paper,  etc., 
quietly  and  expeditiously,  in  some 
definite  order,  thus  relieving  the 
teacher  for  more  important  work,  and 
creating  in  them  the  spirit  of  help- 
fulness. 

The  teacher's  preparation  for  the 
teaching  exercise  or  recitation  enables 
her  to  present  her  subject  in  a  man- 
ner interesting  to  the  pupils,  to  illus- 
trate vividly,  and  to  be  free  from  all 
need  of  reference  to  the  book.  Thus 
she  can  hold  the  attention  of  the 
pupils. 

Beyond  the  careful  preparation 
for  her  lessons  and  the  details  of  the 
schoolroom  work,  the  teacher  needs 
sympathy  with  child  life,  and  power 
to  put  herself  into  the  child's  place. 
Many  an  offence  against  the  rules  of 
school  is  committed  thoughtlessly, 
yet  is  treated  by  the  teacher  as  if  it 
were  an  act  deliberately  intended. 
Such  an  assumption  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher  leads  to  wilful  disobedi- 
ence later,  for  it  stirs  a  sense  of 
injustice,  which  rankles  in  the  child's 
heart  long  after  the  teacher  has  for- 


gotten the  offence.  She  should  learn 
to  judge  from  the  child's  standpoint, 
in  order  to  see  both  sides,  and  to  deal 
justly.  The  wise  teacher  often  shuts 
her  eyes  to  misdemeanors  which 
would  be  emphasized  by  open  reproof. 
The  attention  of  the  school  is  attracted 
by  the  reprimand  to  faults  which 
otherwise  would  never  be  seen.  A 
quiet  word  to  the  offender,  a  look  or 
sign,  a  conversation  after  school,  when 
nobody  else  knows,  are  better  than 
the  open  correction.  The  teacher's 
manner,  in  necessary  direction,  should 
assume  the  intention  to  obey,  not 
antagonism.  Her  attitude  towards 
the  child  does  much  to  determine  his. 
Rules  of  action  should  be  decreed 
only  when  occasion  demands  them. 
The  reason  for  them  will  then  be 
apparent,  and  they  will  not  seem  to 
the  pupils  arbitrary  exercise  of  author- 
ity. Once  made,  they  should  be 
carefully  followed.  Penalties  should 
be  in  line  with  the  offence  when  pos- 
sible. The  chifd  who  cannot  play 
with  his  mates  without  quarrelling 
must  take  his  recess  alone.  The  abuse 
of  a  privilege  should  be  followed  by 
its  withdrawal.  Punishments  may 
and  should  be  slight  but  certain.  The 
teacher's  even  and  steady  persistence 
in  the  course  she  considers  right 
counts  for  more  than  undue  severity. 
—  IVaymarks  for  Teachers,  by  Silver, 
Burdett  6^  Co.,  Boston. 


Whatever  the  parents  may  do,  the 
teachers  must  nourish  the  spirit 
that  makes  Right  the  most  sacred 
thing.  The  school-room  must  be 
dedicated  to  a  fearless  admiration  of 
what  is  Right,  True,  and  Beautiful. 

The  duty  of  physical  health  and  the 
duty  of  spiritual  purity  and  loftiness 
are  not  two  duties  :  They  are  two 
parts  of  one  duty — which  is  the  living 
of  the  completest  life  which  it  is  pos- 
sible for  man  to  live. 
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PENSIONS  FOR  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  TEACHERS. 


TN  Nova  Scotia,  this  subject  is  now 
i  exciting  much  attention.  It  was 
introduced  at  the  Provincial  Educa- 
tional Association  at  Truro  last  year 
in  an  able  paper  by  PrincipalO'Hearn. 
Since  that  time  it  has  been  discussed 
in  the  provincial  papers  and  at  the 
various  conventions  of  teachers.  In 
his  book  on  the  German  schools  Dr. 
Seeley  has  an  excellent  article  of 
which  we  give  the  substance  mostly 
in  his  own  words  : 

The  acknowledged  model  of  mod- 
ern systems  of  pensioning  state  offi- 
cers in  general,  and  public  school 
teachers  in  particular,  is  that  of  Ger- 
many. She  pensions  not  only  her 
military,  but  also  her  civil  officials  on 
a  plan  similar  to  that  of  the  teachers. 
[In  Canada  the  same  system  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  civil  service  and  in  many 
civic  corporations.]  It  is  certain  that 
pensions  for  teachers  is  but  just  to 
them,  and  would  work  great  good  for 
the  schools.  The  recent  movements 
in  various  cities  and  states  show  that 
the  subject  is  securing  attention. 

The  state  should  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  pensions.  If  left  to 
the  community,  no  teacher  well  along 
in  years  could  obtain  a  position,  as 
every  community  would  be  bound  to 
avoid  saddling  themselves  with  those 
who  would  soon  become  pensioners. 
Thus  the  service  of  the  ripest  and  best 
years  of  a  man's  life  would  be  lost  to 
the  country. 

We  might  expect  the  following 
benefits  from  a  well-conducted  sys- 
tem of  pensioning: — 

1.  It  would  encourage  the  best 
men  and  women  to  enter  teaching 
and  devote  their  whole  lives  to  it, 
thereby  increasing  the  number  of 
teachers  of  experience  and    maturity. 

2.  It  would  give  a  permanency  to 
the  calling  of  teaching  now  sadly  lack- 


ing, in  that  it  would  offer  an  added 
incentive  to  those  who  have  begun  to 
continue  in  the  work. 

3.  It  would  give  assurance  which 
would  remove  anxiety  concerning  the 
future,  and  thereby  enable  all  the 
powers  of  mind  and  body  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  school  room  and  to  the 
interests  of  pupils. 

4.  It  would  recognize  the  teachers 
as  state  officers,  thereby  adding  to 
their  influence  in  the  community. 

5.  It  would  tend  to  systematize 
educational  interests,  and  thus  add  to 
their  efficiency  and  success. 

6.  It  would  necessitate  the  fixing 
of  a  definite  and  higher  standard  of 
fitness  for  those  who  are  to  have  the 
benefit  of  pensions,  as  the  state  would 
necessarily  require  a  return  for  its 
investment  ;  this  could  be  assured 
only  by  high  requirements  of  prepara- 
tion and  pedagogical  fitness. — Edu- 
cational Review. 


I  believe  the  first  test  of  a  truly 
great  man  is  his  humility.  I  do  not 
mean  by  "  humility  "  doubt  of  his- 
own  power,  or  hesitation  in  speaking 
his  own  opinions,  but  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  relations  between  what 
he  can  do  and  say  and  the  rest  of  the 
world's  doings  and  sayings.  All 
great  men  not  only  know  their  own 
business,  but  usually  know  that  they 
know  it;  and  are  not  only  right  in 
their  main  opinions,  but  usually  know 
that  they  are,  only  they  do  not  think 
much  of  themselves  on  that  account. 
They  do  not  expect  their  fellow  men 
to  fall  down  and  worship  them ;  they 
have  a  curious  under-sense  of  power- 
lessness,  feeling  that  greatness  is  not 
in  them,  but  through  them.  They  do 
their  work  feeling  that  they  cannot 
well  help  doing  it. — Rnskin. 


Current  Events  and  Notes. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS  AND  NOTES. 


AT  the  recent  convocation  cere- 
monies of  Dalhousie  College, 
Halifax,  reference  was  made  to 
Mr.  George  Munro,  the  publisher, 
who  did  so  much  for  the  institution, 
his  benefactions  amounting  in  all, 
during  his  lifetime,  to  over  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars.  What  has 
been  done  for  McGill  through  the 
munificent  liberality  of  the  Smiths 
and  Macdonalds  and  Redpaths,  Mr. 
Munro  attempted  on  a  smaller  scale 
to  do  for  Dalhousie,  and  under  his 
fostering  care  the  school  has  made 
remarkable  progress.  Mr.  Munro,  it 
seems,  was  a  native  of  Nova  Scotia, 
having  been  educated  in  Pictou,  from 
which  so  many  of  our  eminent  men 
of  the  Maritime  Provinces  had  their 
earlier  school  experiences.  An  old 
teacher  himself,  he  always  took  a 
deep  interest  in  educational  move- 
.  ments,  and  when  he  had  prospered 
in  his  publishing  enterprises  and  had 
thus  acquired  a  large  fortune,  he  gave 
liberally  of  his  means  to  what  he  con- 
sidered the  most  important  of  the 
educational  institutions  in  his  native 
land.  It  is  said  that  he  was  a  school- 
mate of  Dr.  George  Munro  Grant, 
Principal  of  Queen's  University, 
Kingston.  The  institutions  of  his 
adopted  city.  New  York,  are  also  said 
to  have  received  liberally  from  his 
purse,  especially  the  University  of 
New  York.  His  name  is  known  by 
the  readers  of  the  past  generation  as 
the  publisher  of  the  "  Seaside  Lib- 
rary."   

The  general  elections  have  left  be- 
hind them  many  sighs  of  relief  and 
many  sighs  of  looked-for  misfortune. 
The  office-holder  going  in  is  in  the 
highest  feather  over  the  result,  while 
the  possible  office-holder  going  out  is 
not  able  to  hide  his  trepidation. 
What  the  change  may   do  for  edu- 


cation, except  in  the  Manitoba  school 
question,  it  is  difficult  to  forecast. 
And  yet  we  cannot  but  express  a  hope 
that  something  will  be  done  to 
nationalize  our  school  systems,  as  has 
been  done  on  the  other  side  of  the 
line.  The  Ontario  system  of  schools 
is  a  system  of  which  every  Canadian 
cannot  but  feel  proud  ;  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  the  systems  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  sister  provinces  by  the 
sea.  But  the  Ontarian  who  would 
declare  that  the  Ontario  system  is 
perfect,  or  the  Nova  Scotian  who 
would  say  the  same  of  the  school  sys- 
tem of  his  native  province  would  be 
classified  as  the  most  boastful  of  pro- 
vincials. There  are  defects  in  all  our 
systems  and  the  task  for  the  central 
government  is  to  institute  some 
co-ordinating  force  that  will  lead  these 
systems  all  towards  a  national  focus- 
point,  rather  than  to  separate  them  still 
more  widely  from  one  another,  while 
at  the  same  time  existing  defects  are 
corrected.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  within  the  function  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  inaugurate  a 
movement  in  this  direction,  and,  if  not 
considered  too  audacious,  will  en- 
deavour to  give  our  advocacy  further 
point  in  future  issues. 


One  of  the  most  prominent  of  later 
educational  events  is  to  be  found  in 
the  convention  of  the  N.  E.  A.  at  Buf- 
falo. The  most  distinguished  of 
American  educationists  were  present 
at  the  meetings  to  give  of  their  advice 
in  essays,  papers,  and  addresses  to 
the  thousands  of  teachers  who  had 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  continent. 
One  remarkable  feature  of  the  con- 
vention lay  in  the  fact  that  the  fad- 
disc  had  no  place  given  to  him  in  the 
discussions.  The  broad  questions  of 
child  nature,  the  true  function  of  the 
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school,  and  the  legitimate  developing 
lines  from  school-work  to  citizenship, 
were  never  lost  sight  of,  and  in  this  fact 
is  to  be  found  the  hope  that  the  pro- 
ceedings when  published  will  be  read 
by  the  tens  of  thousands  of  the  mem- 
bers with  interest  and  the  highest  bene- 
ficial effect.  It  would  be  of  excellent 
service  to  us  in  our  conventions  were 
the  vainglory  of  the  individual  to  give 
place,  in  this  way,  to  the  importance 
of  the  subjects.  The  man  who  can 
advise  the  practical  teacher  is  the  man 
who  has  been  a  practical  teacher,  and 
not  the  theorist  whose  name  and  fame 
may  provide  the  newspapers  with 
his  biography  and  the  ragged  outline 
of  his  physique,  after  he  has  delivered 
what  cannot  but  be  styled  perhaps  the 
most  excellent  of  addresses,  but  one 
in  which  there  is  no  sound,  practical 
advice  to  the  young  teacher  struggling 
from  day  to  day  with  the  practicali- 
ties of  the  schoolroom. 


An  event  has  just  taken  place  in 
London,  England,  which  may  interest 
many  of  our  readers,  namely,  the 
celebration  of  the  Jubilee  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Preceptors.  A  correspondent, 
writing  to  the  Journal  of  Education, 
the  best  perhaps  of  all  our  English 
exchanges,  gives  point  to  the  last  para- 
graph in  his  introductory  words : 
"  The  Dean  of  Wells  was  in  the 
chair.  He  congratulated  everybody 
and  everything  ;  at  the  same  time  the 
funereal  solemnity  of  his  liturgical 
vocabulary  was  somewhat  depressing 
after  dinner,  and  the  lighter  vein  of 
Sir  Edward  Clarke  and  Dr.  Wormell 
was  necessary  to  restore  the  diners  to 
good  humour.  Mr.  Eve  had  evidently 
been  studying  old  UniversityCalendars, 
and  it  is  a  testimony  to  tlie  rapidity 
with  which  the  times  are  moving  that 
his  long  list  of  great  names  was  re- 
ceived without  enthusiasm." 

One  of  the  speakers  at  the  banquet, 
while  giving  a  history  of  the  institu- 
tion, prophesied  that  the  history  of 
education  would  show  further  organi- 


zation on  the  lines  laid  down  by,  and 
as  a  result  ot  the  activity  of,  the  Col- 
lege. It  is  certain  that,  during  the 
last  year  or  two,  the  College  has 
begun  to  regain  the  public  confidence 
which  it  held  in  a  marked  way  at  the 
period  when  it  received  the  Royal 
Charter.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to 
enter  into  the  reasons  which  caused  a 
forfeiture  of  prestige.  At  a  time  when 
the  private  schoolmaster,  in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  Squeers  or  Dr.  Blimber, 
was  the  object  of  somewhat  free  criti- 
cism, the  College  of  Preceptors  was 
started  by  a  band  of  enthusiastic 
schoolmasters  anxious  to  assert  the 
dignity  of  their  profession  and  the 
sincerity  of  their  work.  Notable 
names  have  from  the  first  been  associ- 
ated with  the  history  of  the  movement, 
and  the  high  ideal  of  the  founders  has 
been  carefully  kept  to  the  front.  An 
interesting  brochure  has  been  com- 
piled by  the  editor  of  the  Educational 
Times  which  traces  the  life  of  this 
body  through  good  and  bad  fortune 
during  its  fifty  years  of  existence.  The 
College  was  the  first  in  the  field  with 
its  school  examinations  ;  and  these 
maintain  their  popularity  in  spite  of 
the  competition  of  other  examining 
bodies.  Indeed,  the  schoolmaster, 
while  he  raves  against  the  multiplicity 
of  examinations,  seems  unable  to 
forego  the  satisfaction  of  winning  cer- 
tificates in  each.  And  so  it  is  that 
the  number  of  candidates  for  the 
University  Locals,  the  College  of 
Preceptors'  examination,  and  the 
Joint  Scholarship  Board  is  increasing 
year  by  year.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
claim  to  consideration  that  this  bro- 
chure proves  is  the  fact  that  through- 
out the  fifty  years  the  training  of 
teachers  has  been  carefully  kept  in 
view.  The  training  College  under  Dr. 
Findlay  is  now  an  accomplished  fact. 


Professor  Ira  M,  Price,  in  writ- 
ing   on    the   archaeology    of  the  Old 
Testament  says  : 
•  *'  We    are   now   certain    that  writ- 
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ing  was  not  invented  in  the  time  of 
David  and  Solomon  ;  that  it  had  been 
in  use  thousands  of  years  before 
Joshua  inscribed  the  commandments 
in  clay  upon  the  altar  at  Shechem  ; 
that  Moses  was  reared  in  a  literary 
court,  surrounded  by  an  educated 
priesthood  who  were  in  possession  of 
remarkable  literary  products  of  an 
older  time  ;  that,  in  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  B.C.,  Asia  and 
A-frica  carried  on  extensive  literary 
correspondence  by  means  of  the 
cuneiform  writing  of  Babylonia.  We 
know  also  that  Egypt  has  left  us  writ- 
ings from  the  fourth  dynasty — a  date 
more  than  4,000  B.C.  The  illiterate 
argument  has  gone  to  pieces  in  the 
face  of  such  facts.  Literature  has 
flourished  in  the  earth  for  more  than 
six  thousand  years.  Writing  was  not 
unknown  among  civilized  peoples 
after  3,000  B.C.  Israel  was  not  able  to 
produce  such  literature  as  the  Old 
Testament  contains  until  very  late  in 
history  !  David  wrote  no  psalms, 
because  that  age  could  not  have  pro- 
duced such  masterpieces  as  are 
attributed  to  him  (Cheyne)  !  Only  a 
blindfolded  critic  could  make  such  an 
assertion.  .  .  .  The  indications 
are  that  we  must  very  soon  reverse 
the  scale,  and  see  how   far   back   we 


'can    locate    the  composition    of  the 

Old    Testament  books,    rather    than 

how    far    down  in    the    Maccabean 
period." 


Not  many  years  ago,  Dr.  Fitch,  the 
distinguished  educationist,  visited  our 
country.  As  a  writer  and  inspector 
of  normal  schools,  the  name  of  Dr. 
Fitch  is  known  all  over  the  world, and 
it  was  a  fitting  tribute  to  his  life-work 
when  on  the  Queen's  birthday  there 
was  conferred  upon  him  the  honor  of 
knighthood.  What  schoolmaster  will 
not  rejoice  on  learning  that  one  of 
themselves  (for  Sir  Joshua  was,  and 
is,  a  practical  teacher),  has  been  thus 
honored  !  The  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion of  Ontario,  the  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross, 
is  also  a  practical  teacher,  and  after 
passing  through  the  stages  of  school 
inspector,  and  member  of  Parliament, 
has  now  his  name  associated  in  a  dis- 
tinguished way  in  the  Hardy-Ross 
government.  One  of  the  school 
inspectors  of  Quebec  has  also  climbed 
up  the  pathway  towards  higher  honors 
through  Parliament ;  we  refer  to 
Inspector  Stenson,  of  the  Sherbrooke 
j  district,  who  was  lately  elected  by  a 
1  large  majority  to  represent  the  com- 
bined counties  of  Wolfe  and  Rich- 
mond at  Ottawa. 


NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


Robert  Burns — On  the  21st  of 
July,  1796,  the  mortal  remains  of 
Robert  Burns,  Scotland's  incompar- 
able poet,  were  laid  to  rest  in  old  St. 
Michael's  kirkyard,  Dumfries,  and  the 
record  of  his  fitful  and  changeful 
earthly  career  of  thirty  seven  years 
was  closed  forever.  Though  there 
will,  doubtless,  always  be  two  sorts  of 
critics,  and  too  much  praise  and  too 
much  blame  awarded  to  Bnrns,  there 
is  little  doubt  that  his  daring  pro- 
phecy,    uttered    shortly    before    his 


death,  has  been  marvellously  fulfilled. 
"  Don't  be  afraid,"  he  said,  "  I'll  be 
more  respected  a  hundred  years  after 
I  am  dead  than  I  am  at  present." 
We  know  the  worst  of  Burns  now,  at 
least,  and  no  one  conceals  or  extenu- 
ates his  glaring  faults.  As  a  recent 
writer  truly  says  : 

"  No  wise  man  now  attempts  to  fix 
the  moral  responsibility  of  such  a 
man  as  Burns.  The  wise  man  has 
learned  to  leave  that  question  with 
the  only  Intelligence  in   the  universe 
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which  is  in  a  position  to  deal  with  it. 
It  must  be  said,  moreover,  that,  as 
time  has  gone  on  and  the  facts  have 
been  more  carefully  ascertained, 
much  of  the  ill-repute  which  once 
surrounded  Burns  has  been  dissipated. 
That  which  remains  of  vice,  affecta- 
tion, and  occasional  vulgarity  the 
world  has  come  to  accept  as  part  of 
one  of  those  confused  and  tragic 
stories  in  which  the  life-history  of 
great  men  have  so  often  been  written. 
When  such  genius  as  that  which 
Burns  possessed  and  a  life  so  full  of 
obstacle  and  pathetic  experience  come 
before  the  world  for  judgment,  critics 
have  grown  more  reverent  as  they 
have  grown  into  a  deeper  knowledge 
of  the  range  of  human  passion,  of  the 
force  of  heredity,  and  of  the  tempta- 
tions of  temperament.  They  are 
ready  now  to  say  with  Burns, 

"  '  Who  made  the  heart,  'tis  He  alone 
Decidedly  can  try  us  ; 
He  knows  each  chord — its  various 
tone, 
Each  spring — its  various  bias  : 
Then  at  the  balance  let's  be  mute, 

We  never  can  adjust  it ; 
What's  done  we  partly  may  compute, 
But  know  not  what's  resisted.'  " 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of 
morals,  there  are  few  who  do  not 
know  and  love  that  group  of  songs 
which  the  English-speaking  world 
knows  by  heart  :  "  Oh,  Wert  Thou  in 
the  Cauld  Blast?"  "To  Mary  in 
Heaven,"  *' John  Anderson,  My  Jo," 
*'  Auld  Lang  Syne,"   "  Ye  Banks  and 


Braes  o'  Bonnie  Doon,"  and  "  Mary 
Morison."  The  writer  of  these  songs, 
says  the  Outlook,  will  never  be  forget- 
ten  while  life  has  its  pathos,  its  hum- 
our, and  its  tragedy. 
Churchman. 


The  Evangelical 


Why  does  one  feel  chilly  when  lying 
down  ?  The  reason  is  simply  this. 
Nature  takes  the  time  when  one  is 
lying  down  to  give  the  heart  rest,  and 
that  organ  consequently  makes  ten 
strokes  less  a  minute  than  when  one 
is  in  an  upright  posture.  Multiply 
that  by  sixty  minutes  and  it  is  six 
hundred  strokes.  Therefore  in  eight 
hours  spent  in  lying  down  the  heart  is 
saved  nearly  five  thousand  strokes, 
and  as  the  heart  pumps  six  ounces  of 
blood  with  each  stroke,  it  lifts  thirty 
thousand  ounces  less  of  blood  in  a 
night  of  eight  hours  speni  in  bed  than 
when  one  is  in  an  upright  position. 
As  the  blood  flows  so  much  more 
slowly  through  the  veins  when  one  is 
lying  down,  one  must  supply  then 
with  extra  coverings  the  warmth  usu- 
ally supplied  by  circulation. — Har- 
per's Bazar. 

Thank  God  every  morning  when 
you  get  up  that  you  have  something 
to  do  that  day  which  must  be  done 
whether  you  like  it  or  not.  Being 
forced  to  work,  and  forced  to  do  your 
best,  will  breed  in  you  temperance  and 
self-control,  diligence  and  strength  of 
will,  cheerfulness  and  content,  and  a 
hundred  virtues  which  Uie  idle  will 
never  know. — Charles  Kingsley. 


PUBLIC  OPINION. 


Encourage  Reading. — The  Arch- 
bishop ot  York,  accepting  the  gift  of 
a  library  from  a  clergyman  who  de- 
sired to  encourage  reading,  said  the 
other  day  that  in  his  former  diocese 
of  Lichfield    there  were   two  houses 


overflowing  with  books  for  the  clergy, 
but  •'  no  one  ever  "  entered  them. 
He  had  even  offered  prizes  to  curates 
who  showed  any  sign  of  study  ;  but 
"  to  induce  men  to  read  who  had  no 
taste  for    it    entirely    baffled    him." 


Public  Opinion. 
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About  the  same  time  Professor  Jebb 
was  addressing  the  committee  of  the 
Lincoln  PubUc  Library,  and  makmg 
some  very  sensible  remarks  on  the 
reading  of  fiction.  One  of  the  best 
reasons  for  reading  novels,  said  Mr. 
Jebb,  is  that  "  they  tend  to  keep  the 
imagination  alive  ;  and  the  torpor  or 
extinction  of  the  imaginative  faculty 
is  a  much  more  serious  evil  in  prac- 
tical life  than  is  commonly  recognized. 
A  dormant  imagination  means  a 
diminished  power  of  understanding 
our  fellow  creatures ;  it  involves  a 
narrowing  of  our  human  sympathies  ; 
and  this  in  turn  implies  a  contraction 
of  our  whole  mental  horizon,  with 
some  consequent  loss  of  efficiency  for 
the  work  of  life."  How  would  it  have 
been  if  the  archbishop  had  offered 
those  frivolous  curates  a  prize  for  the 
best  essay  on  contemporary  fiction  ? 
—  T/ie  Educational  Times. 


There  are  three  distinct  classes  of 
•opmion — to  wit,  English,  French,  and 
German — on  the  respective  qualities 
of  the  English,  French,  and  German 
intellect.  Being  English,  we  are 
naturally  inclmed  to  think,  that  there 
is  considerable  force  in  a  story  told 
by  Bishop  Creighton  in  his  lecture  on 
"  The  English  National  Character,' 
•which  has  been  separately  printed. 
Dr.  Creighton  mentions  that  he  had 
been  told  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
three  different  nationalities  at  a  tech- 
nical college  on  the  Continent,  when 
the  students  had  to  solve  a  practical 
problem  in  the  workshops  :  "  The 
German  took  out  a  note-book,  and 
immersed  himself  in  long  calculations. 
The  Frenchman  walked  about,  and 
indulged  from  time  to  time  in  ingeni- 
ous and  often  brilliant  suggestions. 
The  Englishman  looked  out  of  the 
window  and  whistled  for  a  while;  then 
he  turned  round  and  did  the  problem, 
while  the  others  were  still  thinking 
about  it,"  It  would  be  pleasant  to 
know  that  the  whistling   Englishman 


had  got  out  a  correct  solution. — The 
Educational  Times. 


Some  of  our  contemporaries  are 
trying  to  find  out  through  their  cor- 
respondence columns  the  causes  of 
a  decline  in  church-going.  But  is 
there  a  decline?  Charles  IL  once  set 
the  Royal  Society  the  problem  why  a 
fish  could  be  put  into  a  full  basin  of 
water  without  making  the  fluid  spill, 
and  the  philosophers  discussed  the 
point  until  one  of  them  tried  the 
experiment  and  found  the  water  did 
overflow.  We  suspect  there  is  some 
similar  error  here.  For  it  is  not  our 
experience  that  attendance  at  church 
is  smaller  than  it  was  of  late  years. — 
Chronicle. 

We  must  make  more  of  home.  In 
it  must  be  awakened  the  true  ideals 
of  education.  Here  must  be  laid  the 
foundations  ot  character,  self-control, 
habits  of  observation,  the  anticipation 
of  real  life  in  the  outside  world  and 
the  appreciation  of  all  that  makes  tor 
solidity,  stability  and  righteousness. 
The  kindergarten  must  be  put  into 
every  family.  The  best  work  that  the 
kindergarten  can  do  is  a  work  for 
mothers. — Bishop    Yhicent. 


Arnold  and  Newman.  —  The 
coincidence  of  the  ceremonies  on 
Wednesday  at  Westminster  Abbey  and 
Brompton  Oratory — the  unveiling  al- 
most at  the  same  hour  and  at  places 
not  far  apart  of  the  monuments  to 
Dr.  Arnold  and  Cardinal  Newman — 
was  adverted  to  by  several  of  the 
speakers.  The  coincidence  was  an 
accident,  but  an  instructive  one,  for 
it  put  in  relief  the  contrast  between 
two  men  opposed  to  one  another  sev- 
eral times  in  their  lives  and  as  unlike 
as  any  two  Englishmen  of  their  gen- 
eration. The  fitness  of  a  memorial 
being  placed  in  the  national  Abbey 
to  one  who  did  so  much  for  the 
national  life  as  Arnold  is  plain.     In  a 
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sense  he  needs  no  memorial  ;  all 
English  public  schools  in  their  pres- 
ent condition  are  monuments  to  the 
work  of  the  greatest  of  the  heads  of 
public  schools.  No  one  made  a 
deeper  change  in  education — a  change 
which  profited  those  who  were  never 
at  a  public  school.  As  much  as  any 
one  who  can  be  named,  Arnold 
helped  to  form  the  standard  of  manly 
worth  by  which  Englishmen  judge 
and  submit  to  be  judged.  A  man  of 
action  himself,  he  sent  out  from 
Rugby  men  fit  to  do  the  work  of  the 
world.  The  virtues  which  his  favor- 
ite Aristotle  extolled — courage,  jus- 
tice, temperance — were  his  ;  and  the 
influence  of  his  character  and  teach- 
ing were  calculated  to  make  brave, 
high-minded  soldiers,  zealous,  en- 
lightened clergymen,  lawyers  with  a 
just  sense  of  the  nature  of  their  voca- 
tion, and,  generally,  useful  and  pub- 
lic spirited  members  of  the  State.  The 
width  and  range  of  his  teaching  are 
apt  to  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
dwelt  on  his  personal  influence.  If  he 
offered  no  large  interpretation  of  Ufe; 


if  in  his  writings  there  are  rarely 
"thoughts  beyond  the  reaches  of  the 
soul  " ;  if  as  an  historian  he  seems 
more  at  home  in  dealing  with  the 
geographical  aspects  of  his  subject  or 
in  clear  delineation  of  the  movements 
of  events  than  in  discerning  the  hid- 
den springs  of  action  ;  if  he  never  or 
rarely  lets  fall  some  pregnant,  unfor- 
gettable word,  he  had  conceptions 
new  in  his  time — first  and  foremost, 
his  lofty  conception  of  education  ;  his 
conception  of  the  Church  as  a  great 
agency  of  social  amelioration  ;  his 
idea  of  each  citizen's  duty  to  the 
State;  his  view  of  history  as  a  whole 
with  no  real  division  between  ancient 
and  modern  ;  the  interest,  somewhat 
new  in  his  time,  which  he  felt  in  the 
elevation  of  the  masses.  One  must 
have  been  at  Rugby  or  Oxford  in  the 
thirties  to  appreciate  the  effect  of  Ar- 
nold's sermons  and  lectures  on  gener- 
ous, susceptible  youth.  Even  in  the 
volume  of  national  life  as  it  flows  to- 
day there  may  be  detected  the  effect 
of  the  pure,  fresh,  bracing  stream 
which  long  ago  joined  it. — Times. 


GEOGRAPHY. 


The  agitation  of  a  proposition  to 
rename  One  of  the  boulevards  of  Paris 
after  Pasteur  has  developed  the  tact 
that  besides  there  being  already  a 
Rue  Pasteur,  21  streets  in  Paris  are 
named  after  chemists.  Among  the 
men  thus  remembered  are  Chevreul, 
Gay-Lussac,  Lavoisier,Raspail,  Davy, 
and  Berzelius.  Seven  botanists  are 
thus  honored,  one  alchemist — Nicho- 
las Flannel,  of  the  14th  century — and 
29  doctors  and  surgeons. — Popular 
Science  Afonthly. 


We  have  been  taught  to  believe 
that  the  beautiful  iridescence  of 
pearls  and  mother  of-pearl  is  caused 
by  striations    of  fine  grooves    on  the 


surface  of  the  nacre,  just  as  the  iris  of 
a  dove's  neck  is  due  to  the  striations 
of  the  plumage  ;  but  according  to  C. 
E.  Benham,  although  a  little  of  the 
color  is  produced  in  this  way,  most 
of  it  is  caused  by  interference  of  the 
rays  of  light  by  reflection  from  the 
outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  thin 
layers  of  nacre  forming  the  sub- 
stance of  the  pearl.  The  colors  of 
a  pearl  have  therefore  a  similar  origin 
to  those  of  a  soap  bubble,  or  the 
iridescence  of  ancient  glass  which 
has  been  scaled  by  time. — CasselVs 
Magazine. 


The     Scientific    American     (New 
York)  quotes    from   an  exchange  the 


Geography. 
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following  account  of  a  curious  experi- 
ment :  On  April  17th  last  at  Messrs. 
Menzel  &  Company's  paper  and  wood 
pulp  manufactory,  at  Elsenthal,  an 
experiment  was  made  to  ascertain 
what  was  the  shortest  space  of  time 
in  which  it  was  possible  to  convert  the 
wood  of  a  standing  tree  into  paperand 
the  latter  into  a  journal  ready  for  deliv- 
ery. Three  trees  were  felled  in  a  for- 
est near  the  establishment  at  7.35 
a.m.  in  the  presence  of  two  of  the 
owners  of  the  manufactory  and  a  not- 
ary whom  they  had  called  upon  to 
certify  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the 
experiment.  These  trees  were  carried 
to  the  manufactory,  where  they  were 
cut  into  pieces  12  inches  in  length, 
which  were  then  decorticated  and 
split.     The  wood  thus  prepared  was 


afterward  raised  by  an  elevator  to  the 
five  defibrators  of  the  works.  The 
wood  pulp  produced  by  these  machines 
was  then  put  into  a  vat,  where  it  was 
mixed  with  the  necessary  materials. 
This  process  finished,  the  liquid  pulp 
was  sent  to  the  paper  machine.  At 
9.34  a.m.  the  first  sheet  of  paper  was 
finished.  The  entire  manufacture  had 
thus  consumed  but  ih.  59m.  The 
owners  of  the  manufactory, accompani- 
ed by  the  notary,  then  took  a  ifw  of 
the  sheets  to  a  printing  office  situated 
at  a  distance  of  about  2^  miles  from 
the  works.  At  10  o'clock,  a  copy  of 
the  printed  journal  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  party  ;  so  that  it  had  taken  2h. 
25m.  to  convert  the  wood  of  a  stand- 
ing tree  into  a  journal  ready  for  de- 
livery. 


IF  WE  COULD  KNOW 


If  we  could  know  when  soft  replies, 
And  smiling  lips,  and  tranquil  eyes 

Hide  hearts  that  tremble,  throb,  and  ache, 
As  silently  they  grieve  and  break, 
Beneath  their  mask  of  graceful  lies, 
We  might  not  deem  ourselves  so  wise 
To  measure  grief  by  tears  and  sighs  ; 
Some  hasty  judgments  might  not  make. 
But  spare,  for  hidden  sorrow's  sake. 
Our  friend  behind  the  gay  disguise. 

If  we  could  know,  how  in  the  mines 
Of  tenderness  the  pure  gold  shines, 
We  might  not  feel  the  smarting  stings 
The  longed-for  message  often  brings, 
From  heart  that  round  our  own  entwines  ; 
We'd  read,  between  the  formal  lines 
And  careless  words,  unerring  signs 
Of  love  that  onward,  upward  springs 
To  meet  its  own  on  steadfast  wings, 
And  commune  hold  on  sacred  shrines. 


Margaret  Holmes  Bates,  in  the  Home  Magazine. 
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COLLEGES. 

Speaking   of  benefactions  to  our 
colleges,  attention  xazy   be  drawn  to 
the    Victoria    College,    which    is    in 
course  of  erection  in  Montreal,    This 
institution  had  its   origin  in  the   en- 
dowment of  the  Donalda  Arts  Course 
for  ladies  in  connection  with  the  Mc- 
Gill    University.       The    endowment 
was  given  by  Sir   Donald   Smith,  at 
present  High  Commissioner  of  Can- 
ada,   and   now    he  intends  spending 
half-a-million  in  maturing  the  original 
idea  into  an  institution  which  is  likely 
to  become  complete  in  its  efficiency. 
The  scientific  side  of  McGill  is  well 
looked  after  by  Mr.    Macdonald,  the 
millionaire  manufacturer,  who,  as  his 
means  accumulate,  is  always  ready  to 
give  a  half-a-million  now  and  again  to 
develop  his  favorite   institution  as  a 
school  of  science.     The  principal  of 
McGill  has   been  doing   his   best  to 
foster  the  Arts  Course,  and  it  is  very 
likely  that  in  the  near  future  a  large 
endowment  for  building  purposes  and 
other  developments  will  be  secured. 
The  smaller  institution  of   Morrin 
College,   which   has  for  many  years 
been  in  a  kind  of  moribund  condi- 
tion,  and    which   some  people   have 
always  been  declaring  to  be  unneces- 
sary, has  received  a  new  principal  in 
the  person  of  the   Rev.   Dr.    McRae, 
an  ex-Moderator  of  the   Presbyterian 
Church,  together  with  two  new  pro- 
fessors from  Nova  Scotia.     The  en- 
dowment from  the  Dr.  Morrin  estate 
has  always   been  held  to  be  inade- 
quate to  carry  on  the  business  of  a 
college ;  but   since    the  Ross   estate 
has  yielded  a  further  sum,   there  has 
arisen  the  hope  that  better  things  are 
in  store  for  the  College.     With   Mc- 
Gill so  near,  however,  the  institution 
can  hardly  ever  be  expected   to  be- 
come more  than  a  secondary  school, 
for  the  education  of  students  from  the 
poorer  sections  of  the  Province  who 


wish  to  prosecute  their  studies  at  the 
least  expense  possible.  There  is  a 
possibility  that  the  divinity  classes 
may  be  re-opened,  with  the  local 
clergymen  as  professors. 


ANNUAL    EXAMINATION. 

The  Department  of  Education  last 
year  made  several  changes  in  the  pro- 
gramme of  studies  for  our  secondary 
schools  and  also  in  the  order  of  ex- 
aminations. Among  these  changes 
perhaps  the  following  were  the  most 
important  :  viz.,  that  Grammar  and 
Rhetoric,  Arithmetic,  History  and 
Physics  might  be  taken  one  year,  and 
the  remaining  subjects  for  Junior 
Leaving  or  Junior  Matriculation,  in  a 
subsequent  year,  at  the  choice  of  the 
candidate. 

To  obtain  fairly  respectable  stand- 
ing in  the  subjects  of  Grammar  and 
Rhetoric  and  Arithmetic  requires  con- 
siderable maturity  of  intellectual  pow- 
er which  can  be  had  only  on  condition 
of  age.  Therefore  it  follows  that  if 
candidates  pass  the  required  standard 
in  the  above  subjects,  they  will  un- 
doubtedly be  able  to  handle  satisfac- 
torily more  difficult  papers  in  other 
branches,  for  example  in  those  of 
Algebra.  Is  this  the  explanation  of  the 
unusual  difficulty  of  the  Junior  Leaving 
and  Matriculation  Algebra  paper  this 
year  ? 

Were  the  examiners  instructed  by 
the  Department  to  give  an  object  les- 
son by  means  of  the  Algebra  paper  ? 
This  is  the  only  or  the  best  excuse 
we  can  make  on  their  behalf  for  the 
unexampled  severity  of  the  paper. 
That  there  should  be  mistakes  in  it 
or  in  any  examination  paper  is  ifiex- 
cusable. 

The  papers  are  set  by  men  chosen 
for  the  purpose  ;  if  they  make  a  blun- 
der, as  confessedly  in  this  case, 
there  is  no  arrangement  that  we  know 
of   can    change  a  fact.     The  sub-ex- 
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aminers'  work  is  to  value  and  report 
to  the  Minister  of  Education. 

Let  the  results  appear  and  be  gov- 
erned by  them.  If  you  begin  to  meddle 
you  will  land  in  a  muddle  of  injustice. 

Why  examiners  are  not  more  careful 
is  more  to  us  than  a  surprise.  Every 
year  we  have  urged  more  pains  and 
care  ;  every  summer  the  same  un- 
happy and  irritating  state  of  aflfairs 
appears    at  our  examinations. 

Are  those  who  set  the  papers  hur- 
ried, or  underpaid,  or  both  ?  In 
face  of  all  the  circumstances  we  are 
perplexed.  Our  remark  of  last  year  is 
still  true,  "  We  do  not  take  first  rank 
in  preparing  examination  papers." 

The  annual  report  of  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard,  which  has  been 
issued  recently  gives  renewed 
proof  of  the  fact  that  at  least  one 
American  college  and  university  is 
administered  on  scientific  principles 
and  in  accordance  with  perfectly  de- 
finite educational  ideals.  This  proof 
is  aftorded  not  only  by  the  report  of 
Mr.  Eliot  himself,  but  also  by  the  ex- 
tremely interesting  reports  that  accom- 
pany his,  particularly  those  by  the 
deans  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Sciences  of  Harvard  College  and 
of  the  Graduate  School. 

Mr.  Eliot  takes  occasion,  for  the 
hundredth  time,  to  put  to  confusion 
those  theorists  who  are  eternally  re- 
peating the  long  since  discredited 
objections  to  the  elective  system. 
He  shows  clearly  from  the  statistics 
of  a  decade,  that  the  subjects  usually 
and  most  largely  studied  are  just  those 
that  were  to  be  found  in  the  old  col- 
lege course,  and  yet  that  these  consti- 
tute but  one-eighth  ofthe  total  amount 
of  instruction  offered  at  Havard  Col- 
lege. "  This  eighth,"  says  Mr.  Eliot, 
"  meets  the  chief  wants  of  a  majority 
of  the  students,  and  the  other  seven- 
eighths,  although  indispensible  for 
an  institution  with  the  resources  and 
aims  of  Harvard  College,  are  really 
provided   at  great  cost,  first  to  meet 


the  intellectual  wants  of  a  compara- 
tively small  but  precious  minority,  and 
secondly  to  meet  the  higher  part  of 
the  needs  ofthe  great  majority,"  In- 
cidentally, too,  Mr.  Eliot  points  out 
that,  as  the  elective  principle  finds  its 
way  more  and  more  into  the  second- 
ary schools,  courses  now  given  in  col- 
lege in  English,  French,  German, 
history,  and  natural  science  should 
fall  to  the  schools. 

Some  of  the  most  generally  inter- 
esting facts  contained  in  the  report 
are  these  : 

In  1895,  142  schools  and  colleges 
and  a  few  private  tutors  contributed 
the  511  persons  who  entered  all  the 
classes  of  Harvard  College.  Only  11 
schools  sent  more  than  6  pupils  each, 
and  from  these  187  persons  entered 
the  college,  or  four-elevenths  of  the 
whole  number  that  entered. 

In  the  ten  years  from  1886  to  1895 
no  fewer  than  132  public  schools  sent 
pupils  to  Harvard  College.  In  1895 
there  were  55  of  these  represented, 
and  from  them  there  came  32^  per 
cent  of  the  incomers. 

The  average  age  of  the  incoming 
Freshmen  is  now  diminishing.  In 
1895  it  was  18  years  and  9  months, 
and  it  is  hoped  to  reduce  it  still  more. 

The  whole  subject  of  college  ath- 
letic sports,  and  the  problems  arising 
in  connection  with  them,  are  discussed 
by  Mr.  Eliot  in  a  masterly  way.  His 
data  and  conclusions  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance  to  every  college  in 
the  land  at  which  athletic  sports  are 
much,  developed. 

The  problem  of  Special  Students  is 
capitally  dealt  with  by  the  dean  of 
Harvard  College,  Professor  Briggs,  as 
are  the  questions  arising  with  advanc- 
ed students  by  Professor  Peirce, 
retiring  dean  of  the  Graduate  School. 

The  hard  times  have  seriously  in- 
terfered with  the  gifts  to  Harvard. 
Whilethe  gifts  and  bequests  amounted 
to  over  $550,000  in  1892-93,  they  fell 
to  $183,000  in  1893-94,  and  to  $171,- 
000  in  1894-95. 
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SCHOOL  WORK. 


EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT, 


ANNUAL    EXAMINATIONS,     1 896. 


High  School  Entrance. 


LITERATURE. 

Examiners  :   W.  Alexander,  J.  J. 
Craig,  B.A. 


The  spirits  of  your  fathers  i 

Shall  start  from  every  ivave  f 

For  the  deck    it    7vas    their  field    of 

fame, 
And  Ocean  was  their  grave  : 
Where  Blake  and  mighty  Nelson  fell,  5 
Your  mauly  hearts  shall  glo70, 
As  ye  sweep  through  the  deep, 
While  the  stormy  winds  do  blow ; 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long. 
And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow.       10 

Britannia  needs  no  bulwark. 

No  towers  along  the  steep  ; 

Her    march    is    o'er    the    mountain 

waves, 
Her  home  is  on  the  deep. 
With  thunders  from  her  native  oak,  15 
She  quells  the  floods  below. 
As  they  roar  on  the  shore 
When  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 
When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long, 
And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow.       20 

I'he  meteor  flag  of  England 

Shall  yet  terrific  hurfi  : 

Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart, 

And  the  star  of  peace  return. 

Then,  then,  ye  ocean-warriors  !        25 

Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 

To  the  fame  of  your  name. 


When  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow  ; 
When    the    fiery    fight    is    heard    no 

more 
And  the  storm  has  ceased  to  blow  !  30 

1.  Whom  is  the  poet  addressing? 

(2) 

2.  How  does  the  poet  seek  to 
arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  those  ad- 
dressed ?     (5) 

3.  What  historical  events  called 
forth  this  patriotic  song?     (3) 

4.,  Give  fully,  in  your  own  words, 
the  meaning  of  lines  11-14.     (5) 

5.  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  itaU- 
cized  portions.     (4x5  =  20) 

II. 

The  battalions  formed  on  the  narrow 
beach  at  the  foot  of  the  winding  path  : 
and  as  soon  as  completed,  each  as- 
cended the  cliff,  when  they  again 
formed  upon  the  plains  above. 

The  boats  plied  busily  ;  company 
after  company  was-  quickly  landed, 
and  as  soon  as  the  men  touched  the 
shore,  they  swarmed  up  the  steep 
ascent  with  ready  alacrity.  When 
morning  broke,  the  whole  disposable 
force  of  Wolfe  s  army  stood  in  firm 
array  upon  the  table-land  above  the 
cove.  Only  one  gun,  however,  could 
be  carried  up  the  hill ;  and  even  that 
was  not  placed  in  position  without 
incredible  difficulty. 

Meanwhile  Montcalm  had  been 
completely  deceived  by  the  demon- 
strations of  the  fleet  below  the  town. 
It  was  daybreak  before  the  tidings 
reached  him  that  the  English  had 
possession  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham 

•  •  • 

Montcalm  was  already  worsted  as 
a  general;  it  was  still  left  him, 
however,  to  fight  as  a  soldier.  His 
order  of  battle  was  steadily  and 
promptly  made.     He  commanded  the 
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centre  column  in  person.  His  total 
force  engaged  was  7,520,  besides  In- 
dians ;  of  these,  however,  not  more 
,  than  one-half  were  regular  troops. 
Wolfe's  "  field  state"  showed  a  force 
of  only  4,828  of  all  ranks  ;  but  every 
man  was  a  trained  soldier. 

1.  Tell,  in  your  own  words,  how 
Wolfe  captured  Quebec.     (7) 

2.  Give  the  meaning  of  the  itali- 
cised portions.      (3  x  6=  18) 

3.  "  The  contending  armies  were 
nearly  equal  in  military  strength,  if  not 
in  numbers."     Explain  the  meaning. 

4.  Give  antonyms  (words  opposite 
in  meaning)  for  the  following  words 
found  in  the  lesson  :  veterans,  emi- 
grants, regulars,  lamentation,  embark 

(1x5  =  5) 

IV. 

Quote  one  of  the  following  , — ■ 

(a)  The  Jirst  four,  or  the  last 
four,  stanzas  of  "  The  Bells  of  Shan- 
don." 

(b)  The  Jirst  two,  or  the  last  two, 
stanzas  of  "  To  Mary  in  Heaven." 

(c)  The  Jlrst  three,  or  the  last 
three,  stanzas  of"  Before  Sedan."  (12) 


COMPOSITION. 


1.  Write  a  composition  of  at  least 
thirty  lines,  taking  for  your  subject 
any  one  of  the  following  : — 

(a)  The     Founders    of    Upper 
Canada. 

(6)  Making  Maple  Sugar. 

(c)  The  Little  Midshipman. 

(d)  The  Ocean. 

(e)  The  Prairies.     (50) 

2.  (a)  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  in 
Montreal,  explaining  your  plans  for 
spending  the  summer  vacation.     (45) 

(b)  Write  the  address  for  your 
letter  within  a  ruled  space  the  size  of 
an  ordinary  envelope.     (5) 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

1.  Write  in  full  the  subordinate 
clauses  in  the  following,  giving  the 
kind  and  relation  of  each  : — 

As  I  looked  more  attentively,  I 
saw  several  of  the  passengers  drop- 
ping through  the  bridge  into  the  great 
tide  that  flowed  underneath  it ;  and 
upon  further  examination,  perceived 
there  were  innumerable  trap  doors 
that  lay  concealed  in  the  bridge.  (12) 

2.  Analyze  fully  the  following  sen- 
tence and  parse  the  italicised  words  : 

Failing  in  this  they  set  themselves 
after  their  custom,  on  such  occasions, 
to  building  a  rude  fort  of  their  own  in 
the  neighboring  forest.  (12)  (2  x  9  = 
18) 

3.  {a)  Define  case,  voice,  participle, 
illustrating  each  definition  by  an  ex- 
ample from  the  passage  in  question  i . 
(4x  3  =  ^2) 

(b)  Give  the  past  indicative, 
second  person  singular  of  go,  write, 
defy,  be.     (i^  x  4  =  6) 

(c)  Give  the  principal  parts  of 
swell,  dare,  shorn,  and  spit.     (2x4- 
8) 

4.  Correct  where  necessary,  giving 
reasons  for  any  changes  you  may 
make  : — 

(a)  Which  of  the  boys  left 
your  books  laying  on  the  desk. 

(6)  The  paper  was  one  of  the 
easiest  which  has  ever  been  given. 
(3x4-1  =  2) 

(c)  It  is  not  him  whom  you 
thought  it  was. 

{d)  Dont  he  know  who  he  is 
speaking  to. 

4  (a)  What  classes  of  words  are 
inflected  ? 

(b)  Define  inflection. 

(c)  Point  out  and  give  the  force 
of  the  inflections  that  are  found  in 
the  passage  for  analysis  in  question  2. 
(4-1-4-1- 12  =  20) 
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HISTORY. 

Note. — Candidates  will  take  any  two 
questions  in  British  History  and 
any  four  in  Canadian. 

I. — British  History. 

1.  {a)  What    is    meant    by   Party 
Government  ? 

{b)  When  did  this  system  of 
government  begin  in  England? 

(c)  By  what  names  were  the 
political  parties  first  known  ? 

{d)  What  Party  is  in  power  in 
England  to  day,  and  who  is  Premier? 
(6  +  3  +  3  +  3=15) 

2.  (a)  What  was  the  cause  of  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  ? 

(6)  Give  an  account  of  the  part 
taken  by  England  in  it. 

(c)  By  what  treaty  was  the  war 
ended  ? 

{d)  What  territories  did  Eng- 
land acquire  by  this  Treaty?  (5  +  5  + 
2  +  3  =  15) 

3.  Give  an  account  of  the  Jacobite 
rebellions.     (15) 

4.  Write  notes  on   The  National 
Debt,  The  Reformation,  The  Restora- 


tion, The  Revolution,    The  Conven- 
tion Parliament.     (3x5  =  15) 

II. — Canadian  History. 

I.  (a)  Give  an  account  of  The 
Discovery  of  Canada. 

(6)  Who  was  the  real  Founder 
of  the  Colony  of  New  France,  or 
Canada  ? 

(c)  Give  an  account  of  his  ser- 
vices in  exploring  and  colonizing  the 
country.     (5  +  2  +  5  =  12) 

2.  (a)  What  were  the  chief  pro- 
visions of  The  Act  of  Union  between 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada  ? 

{h)  Where  did  the  First  Parlia- 
ment meet  after  the  Union  ?  (9  +  3 
-12)  ^ 

3.  (rt)  When  was  The  Municipal 
Act  for  Upper  Canada  passed  ? 

(b)  What  powers  and  privileges 
were  conferred  by  it  ?     (3  +  9=12) 

4.  Write  notes  on  Ashburton 
Treaty,  Clergy  Reserves,  Washington 
Treaty.     (4x3  =  12) 

5.  Explain  the  causes  of  the  War 
of  18 1 2,  and  give  an  account  of  the 
principal  events.     (5  +  7  =  12) 


•  CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


Few  American  authors  have  excited 
a  stronger  feeling  of  kindly  interest 
than  the  writer  of  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin.  In  the  August  Atlantic  Mrs. 
Fields  presents  a  lovable  and  sympa- 
thetic picture  of  her,  which  will  give 
pleasure  to  a  large  number  of  people 
who  connect  moving  memories  with 
the  author's  gentle  personality.  Henry 
James'  extraordinary  analysis  and 
observation  of  men  and  events  is 
continued  in  the  month's  issue. 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  is  represented 
by  Passages    from    Judith  and  Holo- 


fernes,  and  there  is  an  appreciative 
article  on  Eugene  Field  and  his  work. 
Those  who  reserved  a  Qrotesting 
judgment  anent  A  Lady  of  Quality 
will  read  with  satisfaction  a  review  of 
that  work  of  fiction  which  appears 
along  with  others  under  the  heading 
of    Four  New  Novels. 

The  contents'of  the  August  Lippin- 
cott's  excite  a  pleasant  interest  in  love 
and  stories,  not  too  stimulating  and 
yet  brisk  with  the  proper  flavour  of 
the  world  goes  well.  Besides  the 
complete    novel,    which     is    entitled 
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♦'  The  Great  K  &  A.  Train  Robbery," 
and  is  by  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  there 
are  several  short  stories,  among  which 
might  be  mentioned  "Golden  Rod 
and  Asters,"  by  Neith  Boyce.  For 
some  time  the  Lippincott  has 
been  favouring  an  extremely  con- 
densed form  of  poetry,  which  doubt- 
less has  its  advantages  like  every  other 
form  of  literature  under  the  sun  ;  but 
it  may  be  questioned  if  the  talent  and 
skill  of  an  artist  is  not  squandered  in 
such  efforts  ;  the  effect  after  all  is  so 
slight,  the  feeling  of  disappointment 
is  so  strong,  when  Miss  Thomas,  who 
wrote  "  Tell  Me  Is  There  Sovereign 
Cure,"  measures  four  short  lines  un- 
crowded  with  thought. 

Appleton's  Popular  Science  Month- 
ly for  August  opens  with  an  article  on 
the  "  Proposed  Dual  Organization  of 
Mankind,"  by  Prof.  William  G.  Sum- 
ner, which  is  a  valuable  contribution 
to  the  furtherance  of  the  proper  rela- 
tionship of  the  nations  of  the  world. 
This  is  followed  by  an  account  of  the 
Science  Department  of  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Hanford  Hen- 
derson advocates  the  securing  of  the 
flower  of  the  race  for  the  teaching 
profession  as  the  best  way  to  advance 
the  well-being  of  mankind  in  an  arti- 
cle entitled,  "  The  Aim  of  Modern 
Education."  Other  papers  which 
might  be  mentioned  are  "  The  Genius 
and  his  Environment,"  by  Prof.  J.  M. 
Baldwin  ;  "  Epidemics  of  Hysteria," 
by  Dr.  Hirsch,  and  "The  Scallop," by 
Fred  Mather. 

Littell's  Living  Age  for  August 
29th  contains  a  short  story  entitled 
^'  Splendide  Mendax,"  by  Stephen 
Gwynn,  which  originally  appeared  in 
the  Cornhill,  and  which  was  made 
the  keynote  of  an  admirable  article 
in  the  London  Spectator. 

No  summer  number  has  been  more 
successful  than  that  issued  by  the 
Cuitis  Publishing  Company.  The 
short  story  number  of  the  Ladies' 
liome  Journal   opens   with  a  charm- 


ing little  poem  by  James  Whitcomb 
Riley,  "  When  the  Heart  Beats 
Young."  Bret  Harte  produces  an 
astonishing  amount  of  brilliancy  of 
colour  and  effect  in  a  page  and  a  half 
of  unmixed  pleasure  to  the  reader, 
and  Lilian  Bell  is  quite  as  effective, 
if  not  as  severe,  as  usual,  in  a  short 
love  story,  called  "  A  Woman  of  No 
Nerves."  A  page  of  Mr.  Wolfe's 
"Little  Comedies  "  puts  us  under  a 
genuine  obligation  to  Mr.  Bok. 

"A  School  Algebra."  By  Emer- 
son E.  White,  A.M.,  LLD.  (The 
American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  Cin- 
cinnati and  Chicago.)  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent elementary  algebra,  and  is 
carefully  adapted  for  the  use  of  High 
School  pupils,  although  some  chap- 
ters are  added  on  Logarithms,  curve- 
tracing,  etc.  Great  care  has  evi- 
dently been  expended  in  its  prepara- 
tion, and  teachers  will  find  that  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  book  are  especi- 
ally prepared  to  fit  in  with  the  arith- 
metical work  of  junior  pupils. 

Two  new  volumes  have  appeared 
in  the  International  Education  Series 
(New  York  :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.) 
The  general  editor  is  W,  T.  Harris, 
LL.D.,  and  we  have  frequently  had 
the  pleasure  of  commending  books  of 
this  series  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  The  first  of  these  volumes 
is  "  Teaching  the  Language — Arts," 
by  Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdall,  of  Michigan 
State  University,  it  is  a  sensible 
and  practical  treatise  on  speaking, 
reading  and  writing  English,  and  is 
the  outcome  of  the  author's  own  work 
as  teacher  and  superintendent  ;  and 
the  second  is  a  translation  of  "  Her- 
bart's  The  A  B  C  of  Sense  Perception" 
and  some  of  his  educational  essays 
and  lectures.  So  much  attention  is 
now  being  paid  to  Herbart  as  an 
educational  authority  that  teachers 
will  be  glad  to  have  his  works  thus 
made  accessible  for  study.  These  de- 
serve careful  reading  and  considera- 
tion at  our  hands  because  he  investi- 
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gated  branches  of  study  as  to  their 
value  in  enabling  the  mind  to  lay 
hold  of  the  objects  which  the  world 
presents  to  us. 

Macmillan's  Colonial  Library.  "His 
Honor  and  a  Lady."  By  Sara  Jean- 
nette  Duncan  (Mrs.  Everard  Cotes). 
(London  and  New  York  :  Macmillan 
&  Co.  Toronto :  The  Copp,  Clark 
Co.)  Among  the  many  books  for 
summer  reading,  "  His  Honor  and 
a  Lady  "  occupies  a  foremost  place 
this  year  ;  mdeed  it  will  probably  be 
the  opinion  of  many  that  it  is  the 
best  story  of  the  season.  It  will  also 
bear  comparison  well  with  any  of  Mrs. 
Cotes'  earlier  works,  which  is  saying 
a  great  deal.  The  scene  is  laid  in 
India,  and  all  the  characters  are 
Anglo-Indian.  John  Church,  the 
Lieutenant-Governor,  who  put  his  life 
into  his  work  and  lost  it,  because  as 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  said 
in  his  letter  to  the  Viceroy,  "  Thus 
Party  doth  make  Pilates  of  us  all," 
(except  the  John  Churches),  Mohen- 
dra  Lai  Chuckerbutly,  one  of  the  "  in- 
conspicuously influential  friends 
used  by  that  refined,  skilful  Judas, 
Lewis  Aucrane,  who  meets  at  the 
hands  of  John  Church's  wife  with 
part  of  what  he  deserves.  There  is 
not  a  page  in  the  book  that  one  would 
skip. 

"  William  Shakespere."  By  Barrett 
Wendell.  (New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.)  The  assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Harvard  is  one  of 
the  best  writers  on  his  chosen  sub- 
ect  on  this  continent.  His  book  on 
Composition  is  one  which  would  benefit 
any  student  of  literature,  and  it  is  with 
no  little  pleasure  that  we  have  read 
his  book  on  Shakespere.  There  is  a 
candorand  sincerity  in  all  hesays  which 
encourages  thereader  to  pursue  original 
research.  The  book  is  really  the 
substance  of  lectures  at  Harvard  on 
Shakespere  and  his  plays,  considered 
separately  and  in  order  with  an  account 
of  the  England  of  that  day,  and  how 


it  influenced  his  life,  and  is 
meant  to  be  read  with  text  at  hand. 
We  cordially  recommend  it  to  our 
teachers  and  students  of  Shake- 
spere. 

"  An  Introduction  to  Phonetics.' 
By  Laura  Soams.  London  :  Swan, 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.  New  York  : 
Macmillan  &  Co.  The  author  con- 
siders the  phonetics  of  English, 
French,  and  German.  In  the  front  of 
the  book  v/ill  be  found  tables  of  the 
various  alphabets  and  illustrations  of 
the  organs  of  speech.  Evidently  the 
author  is  in  favour  of  a  final  phonetic 
change  in  the  English  language, 
but  her  object  in  the  present 
treatise  is  to  teach  the  exact 
sounds  we  use  in  speech  so  that 
the  children  may  learn  to  speak  cor- 
rectly and  from  that  receive  assistance 
in  learning  foreign  languages  and  still 
further  to  furnish  an  introduction  to 
the  science  of  philology.  The  analy- 
sis of  the  sounds  of  the  English 
language  especially  is  admirable.  The 
book  will  be  of  considerable  assist- 
ance in  the  study  of  phonetics  and  in 
the  teaching  of  reading. 

In  the  Golden  Treasury  Series  Sir 
Thomas  Browne's  "  Hydriotaphia  " 
and  the  "Gardenof  Cyrus,"  from  Mac- 
millan &  Co.,  through  their  Toronto 
agent.  The  Copp,  Clark  Co.  No  recom- 
mendation need  be  given  to  a  series 
so  well-known  as  this  one,  which  has 
been  the  means  of  bestowing  on  many 
the  possession  of  the  otherwise  unat- 
tainable. In  reading  these  pages  one 
experiences  the  pleasure  which  comes 
from  escaping  into  communion  with 
a  habit  of  mind  so  foreign  to  the  nine- 
teenth century. 


Cowards  die  many  times  before  their 

deaths; 
The  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but 

once. 

— S/m  kespeare. 
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NATIONAL  PATRIOTISM. 
By  W.  Irwin,  Principal  Flesherton  P.  S. 


TO  many  teachers,  who  are  already 
overworked  in  the  preparation  of 
candidates  for  the  various  literary  ex- 
aminations, it  may  seem  an  injustice  to 
expect  them  to  do  anything  towards 
the  inculcation  of  a  patriotic  senti- 
ment ;  yet  since  education  should  fit 
a  person  for  true  citizenship,  and  true 
citizenship  must  be  co-existent  with 
love  of  country,  it  follows  that  the 
teacher  who  fails  to  instil  into  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  his  pupils  a  feel- 
ing of  loyalty  to  their  fatherland  fails 
to  perform  one  of  the  highest  func- 
tions of  the  true  teacher. 

Patriotism  is  defined  to  be  "  Love 
and  devotion  to  one's  country ;  the 
spirit  that  prompts  to  obedience  to  its 
laws,  to  the  support  and  defence  of  its 
existence,  rights  and  institutions,  and 
to  the  promotion  of  its  welfare."  This 
is  a  comprehensive  definition,  but  to 
die  for  one's  country  is  perhaps  a  more 
popular  and  a  more  ancient  definition 
of  patriotism.  We  don't  always  want 
to  die,  and,  while  it  is  our  privilege  to 
live,  we  may  live  for  our  country  in 
such  manner  as  to  act  the  part  of  the 
truest  patriots  by  using  the  talents 
God  has  given  us  in  striving  to  elevate 
humanity  to  a  higher  plane  of  true 
Christian  brotherhood,  and  as  teach- 
ers, with  an   influence  as  lasting  as 


eternity  itself,  we  should   do  our  very 
best  for  the  universal  good. 

We  want  a  broader  patriotism  than 
that  which  is  limited  by  national 
boundaries,  and  to  grasp  these  higher 
ideals  of  true  greatness,  and  to  appro- 
priate to  ourselves,  and  to  incorpo- 
rate into  our  constitution  what  has 
proved  a  blessing  in  the  constitution 
of  any  truly  great  and  prosper- 
ous nation  should  be  the  ambition  of 
every  subject,  and  until  we  are  willing 
to  do  this  we  fail  to  fill  properly  the 
highest  duty  of  the  best  type  of  citi- 
zen. This  leads  us  to  realize  the  abso 
lute  importance  of  knowing  not  only 
the  history  and  civil  government  of 
our  own  country,  but  also  the  history 
and  government  of  every  nation  that 
leads  the  van  in  social,  political  and 
religious  reform.  We  all  admire,  no 
doubt,  this  truly  catholic  spirit  of  a 
universal  patriotism,  yet  the  ties  of 
nature  force  us  into  a  deeper  love  for 
that  land  which  we  are  pleased  to  call 
by  the  endearing  name  of  home. 

Patriotism  is  an  essential  factor  in 
national  greatness,  and  the  greater 
degree  to  which  this  love-of-country 
spirit  is  developed  the  greater  will  be 
the  height  to  which  such  country  will 
ultimately  and  inevitably  rise  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.     In  order  to 
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have  a  true  love  for  our  country  we 
must  have  a  full  conception  of  every- 
thing true  and  noble  and  great  that 
our  country  possesses  or  is  capable  of 
producing,  and  seeing  that  we  have 
many  things  worthy  of  our  admiration 
we  will  be  forced  to  form  for  our 
native  or  adopted  land  a  love  that  can 
never  be  estranged. 

Patriotism  prompts  to  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  a  country  ;  but  I  believe 
only  so  far  as  these  laws  can  be  shown 
to  be  good  laws.  In  a  democratic 
country  like  our  own,  the  governments 
are  made  by  the  people  and  for  the 
people,  and  our  representatives  in  Par- 
liament are  there  because  of  the  ex- 
pressed wish  of  the  majority  of  their 
constituents.  Once  in  power,  the 
partisan  politician  feels  the  political 
pulse  of  his  supporters,  allows  self- 
interest  to  overrule  judgment,  and 
legislates  with  a  view  to  securing  a 
majority  vote  at  the  next  election. 
The  political  partisan,  who  swears 
allegiance  to  any  one  political  party, 
and  who  blindly  upholds  its  actions 
through  evil  as  well  as  good  report,  is 
not  a  national  patriot,  but  a  political 
bigot.  Now,  since  the  people  make 
the  legislators,  and  the  legislators 
make  the  laws,  it  is  not  difficult  to  in- 
fer that  the  character  of  the  laws  re- 
flects in  some  measure  the  character 
of  the  majority  of  the  people.  The 
patriot  is  liberal  in  his  views,  and  will- 
ing to  allow  to  others  the  freedom  he 
claims  for  himself.  The  political 
bigot  is  narrow-minded  and  intolerant, 
and  sees  nothing  good  outside  of  his 
own  opinion.  The  patriot  recognizes 
the  importance  and  rights  of  other 
people  and  other  lands.  The  bigot 
sees  nothing  in  them  worthy  of  his 
recognition.  The  patriot  lives  for  the 
good  of  his  country,  but  the  bigot 
lives  only  fcr  self  and  party.  Prin- 
cipal Grant  says  :  "  The  school  should 
teach  patriotism,  but  let  us  not  forget 
that  there  is  as  great  a  difference  be- 
tween   patriotism    and  blatant,  arro- 


gant, spread-eagleism  as   there  is  be-"^ 
tween    enthusiasm    and    fanaticism ;-  | 
the  one  is  healthy  and  full  of  generous  ;, 
inspirations,  and  the  other  unhealthy   \ 
and  the  destroyer  of  patriotism  and    i 
morality.     The  one  teaches  us  to  love 
our  own  land  and  race  first ;  the  other 
teaches  us  to  hate  men  for  the  love  of 
God   or  the  love   of   country."     We 
have   also    a  pessimistic    class,    who 
never  see  anything  good  at  home,  who 
are  always  grumbling  about  our  coun- 
try,  our    governments,  and    all    our 
other  institutions.     They  are  always 
attracted  by  the  bright  spots  in  some 
distant  picture,  which  portrays  to  them 
the  golden  treasures  of  some   far-off 
land  where  without    much  toil   they 
may   ever  reap  a    bountiful  harvest  'y 
but  while  gazing  on  the  shadow  they 
lose  sight  of  the  substance. 

The  success  of  this  association,  or 
of  any  similar  institution,  depends 
largely,  I  may  say  wholly,  upon  the 
efforts  of  its  members  to  make  it  suc- 
cessful, and  to  achieve  the  best  pos- 
sible results  we  must  have  unanimity 
and  interest.  If  to  make  this  meet- 
ing a  success  we  have  each  a  duty  ta 
perform,  it  must  be  equally  true  that 
each  has  a  duty  devolving  upon  him 
in  the  national  development  of  the 
country  to  which  he  belongs.  If  our 
country  is  lacking  in  prosperity,  whom 
should  we  blame  ?  If  our  govern- 
ments are  corrupt,  are  we  using  our 
vote  and  influence  to  make  them  pure'^ 
If  not,  are  we  doing  our  duty  as  true 
patriots  ? 

The  patriotic  spirit  of  a  country 
must  be  kept  alive.  If  the  flame  die 
out  its  independent  national  existence 
is  doomed.  Were  it  not  for  the  self- 
reliance,  unity  and  patriotism  of  the 
ancient  Greeks,  their  names  would 
never  have  been  handed  down  the 
pages  of  history  as  the  conquerors  of 
the  largest  army  of  v.'hich  history  has 
any  record.  Were  it  not  for  the  in- 
tense and  burning  patriotism  of  her 
subjects   Scotland  would  never  have 
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had  a  Bannockburn.  History  falsifies 
fact  when  it  teaches  that  the  English 
conquered  Scotland.  The  patriotic 
love  of  native  land  still  burned  in  the 
hearts  of  the  Scottish  people,  and  they 
only  awaited  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  reassert  their  independence,  and 
later  on  this  said-to  be  conquered 
country  gave  to  England  a  crowned 
head,  one  of  whose  descendaats  to-day 
sways  the  sceptre  of  that  mighty 
empire  whose  colonies  encircle  the 
globe.  A  truly  patriotic  people  knows 
no  such  thing  as  conquest.  Gold- 
smith says  : — 

The  shuddering  tenant  of  the  frigid  zone 
Boldly   proclaims  the    happiest    spot  his 

own  ; 
The  naked  negro  panting  at  the  line 
Boasts  of  his  golden  sands  and  palmy  wine. 

Here  we  have  it,  a  beautiful  text  ;  it 
may  or  may  not  be  true,  yet  it  contains  a 
beautiful  picture  of  contentment — one 
of  the  most  potent  forces  in  building 
up  a  national  loyalty  and  engendering 
a  love  that  is  characteristic  of  and 
essential  to  true  patriotism.  Now,  let 
us  look  at  our  own  country,  see  what 
we  have  to  be  proud  of,  and  investi- 
gate by  what  means  we  can  imbue  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  our  pupils  with  a 
love  for  their  native  land. 

We  have  much  to  stimulate  a  par- 
donable pride — an  extensive  territory 
of  fertile  soil,  vast  mineral  wealth, 
valuable  timber  areas,  a  most  salubri- 
ous climate,  an  inland  water  communi- 
cation such  as  few  other  countries  can 
boast  of,  world-renowned  fisheries,  a 
network  of  over  twelve  thousand  miles 
of  railway  and  telegraphic  and  tele- 
phonic communication,  unsurpassed 
in  proportion  to  our  requirements  by 
any  other  land.  Our  postal  system 
is  almost  perfect,  and  our  civil  and 
religious  institutions  are  worthy  of  our 
deepest  admiration.  Our  country  is 
young  ;  the  industry,  skill  and  energy 
of  our  forefathers  have  transformed  it 
from  its  primeval  solitude  into  smil- 
ing gardens,  luxuriant  cornfields,  and 


populous  marts  of  trade.  Our  sails  of 
commerce  are  wafted  by  the  breeze  on 
every  ocean,  and  our  merchandise  is 
entering  nearly  every  port  ;  and  now, 
even  young  as  we  are,  we  occupy  the 
third  or  fourth  position  among  the 
trading  nations  of  the  world.  In 
science,  art  and  literature  we  occupy 
no  mean  position,  and  the  possibili- 
ties and  developmentsof  the  twentieth 
century  no  one  dares  to  predict. 

In  the  educational  world  we  are 
making  phenomenal  advancement. 
We  consider  our  school  system  second 
to  none,  each  department  being  so 
related  to  the  other  as  to  form  an  edu- 
cational ladder  from  the  kindergarten 
to  the  university.  The  true  teacher  1 
of  to  day  is  an  educational  artist  ;  his  ' 
work  is  scientific.  He  must  under- 
stand the  nature  of  the  material 
on  which  he  works,  must  be  able 
to  take  a  psychological  view  of  the 
child's  mind,  and  knowing  its  opera- 
tions he  is  able  to  impart  instruction 
by  the  most  modern  and  most  rational 
methods.  -^  The  child  of  the  past  was 
often  treated  as  if  he  were  a  mere  pas- 
sive recipient ;  but  the  child  now  is 
an  active  agent  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledgCj  so  that__Leachers  and 
taught  are  co-workers  in  the  harmon- 

o  , 

ious  and  byrametrical  development  of 

all    the    JDtellectual. facilities.     Our 

teachers,  with  few  exceptions,  are  men 
and  women  of  principle,  integrity  and 
uprightness  of  moral  character  ;  and 
if  it  be  true  that  "  like  begets  like," 
we  must  have  growing  up  amongst  us 
and  around  us  an  army  of  boys  and 
girls  who  will  develop  into  men  and 
women  of  the  same  stamp.  Let  us 
have  true  patriotic  teachers,  and  we'll 
sojn  have  a  patriotic  people  that  will 
defy  the  very  worst  forms  of  despot- 
ism. We  don't  need  special  text- 
books on  patriotism.  We  don't  want 
long-winded  sermons  on  loyalty.  What 
we  do  want  is  an  army  of  teachers  so 
full  of  love  for  their  country,  and  for 
its  institutions  that    their  lives  will  be 
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our  reading  lessons 
our 


one  long  sermon  on  patriotism.  The 
patriotic  teacher  will  find  many  oppor- 
tunities for  introducing  incidentally 
the  principal  points  by  which  a  child 
will  be  unconsciously  led  to  be  patri 
otic.  Some  of 
are  spiced  with  patriotism 
geography  tells  us  of  our  territorial 
extent,  our  connection  with  the 
mother  country,  and  the  important 
position  we  hold  in  our  relation  with 
other  lands  through  her ;  our  his- 
tories tell  us  of  our  heroes  and  give 
us  lessons  in  civil  government ;  and 
by  a  proper  development  of  themes 
like  these,  the  teacher  will  find  means 
to  inspire  his  pupils  with  a  spirit  of 
true  loyalty.  An  eminent  American 
educator  says  :  "  Every  school  should 
teach  lessons  in  civics  and  patriotism. 
Whenever  the  sentiment  in  any  lesson 
of  any  study  touches  the  important 
field  of  civics,  the  mind  of  the  pupil 
should  be  imbued  with  its  nobility. 
The  teacher  should  remember  that 
all  studies  at  some  time  touch  the 
field  of  civics,  and  should  develop 
these  lessons.     Reading  and  literature 


are  full  of  passages  fraught  with  senti- 
ments of  love  for  our  country,  of  con- 
fidence in  our  free  institutions,  and  of 
respect  for  our  nation's  benefactors. 
Lessons  in  civics  may  be  learned  from 
geography  when  it  treats  of  our  mater- 
ial resources ;  from  arithmetic  when 
it  deals  with  taxes  or  duties  ;  physi- 
ology when  it  teaches  to  preserve 
health  and  develop  power  in  the  indi- 
vidual that  he  may  b^  a  stronger  and 
better  factor  in  the  government.  In- 
teresting object-lessons  may  be  given 
by  taking  the  classes  to  court-rooms, 
council  chambers  and  legislative  halls, 
where  they  may  observe  for  them- 
selves the  processes  of  government  in 
actual  operation.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  leading  economic  questions 
should  be  selected  for  free  discussion. 
By  this  means  the  pupils  are  not  only 
profited  by  drill  in  debate,  but  are 
put  in  possession  of  the  power  to  in- 
vestigate for  themselves  all  questions 
of  public  importance,  and  they 
also  acquire  the  power  and  courage 
necessary  to  stand  and  defend  their 
views." 


SOME  REFLECTIONS  OF  A  SCHOOLMASTER. 


ALMOST  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
passed  since  there  appeared  in 
Maga  a  short  series  of  papers  under 
the  title  "  In  my  Study-chair."  It  is 
an  accident  of  our  good  fortune  that 
we  are  privileged  to  take  an  affec- 
tionate and  hereditary  interest  in  those 
papers,  written  as  they  were  by  one 
who  not  only  could  appreciate  to  the 
full  the  worth  of  other  men's  books, 
but  also  had  himself  the  pen  of  a 
ready  and  a  graceful  writer.  His  was 
one  of  those  rarely  cultured  minds  to 
which  nothing  appealed  more  strongly 
than  the  treasured  works  of  the  old- 
world  writers,  and  the  volumes  on 
which  his  eye  loved  to  dwell  as  he 
sat    in    his    study-chair     were    those 


Ancient  Classics  with  which  he  him- 
self kept  up  a  lifelong  friendship,  and 
into  the  contents  of  which,  in  his  later 
years,  he  so  ably  contrived  to  give 
"  unlearned  readers  "  some  insight. 
Dear  to  his  heart  were  the  books 
themselves,  and  dearly  cherished  the 
associations  connected  with  the  early 
study  of  the  prose  and  poetry  of  what 
to  the  modern  advocate  of  a  purely 
utilitarian  education  are  indeed  dead 
languages,  but  which,  as  an  appreci- 
ative student  justly  remarked,  "  must 
continue  to  be  the  key  of  our  best 
English  literature." 

That  only  a  very  moderate  portion 
of  that  spirit  has  fallen  to  our  lot  is 
the  misfortune   of  a  less  intellectual 
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nature.     We    have    indeed    a    warm 
admiration  for  many  though  not  quite 
all  the  Classics,  but  it  is   the  admira- 
tion only  of  a  passing  acquaintance  as 
distinct  from  the  constant  affection  of 
a   familiar   friend.     A   passage  from 
Homer,    dullard   though    we  are,  we 
acknowledge  to  sound  to  us  more  full 
ol    poetical    fire    than  anything  ever 
written  in  our  own  language  ;  and  we 
readily  believe  that  in  the  "Odyssey," 
"  be  its  authorship   what  it  may,  lie 
the  germs  of  thousands  of  the  volumes 
which     fill    our     modern    libraries." 
Certainly  in  our  early    school-days  it 
was  impressed  upon  our   memory  m 
more  ways  than  one  by  a  somewhat 
Draconian    ruler,    that  between    the 
works    of  Homer,    Shakespeare   and 
Walter   Scott,    there  existed  a  close 
relationship  ;  and  many  a  sin   in  the 
way  of  failure  to  construe  our  "  Iliad  " 
was  covered  by  a  timely  recollection, 
real  or   feigned,  that  something  very 
like  the  passage  was  to  be   found  in 
one  or  other  of  the  Waverley  novels. 
It  was  as  well,  be  it  remarked,  not  to 
be  too   accurate   on    such  occasions  ; 
for  welcome    indeed    then   the  com- 
mand, "  Fetch  me  all  my  Waverleys, 
my  boys,"  and   the    last  half  of  that 
awful   hour,  which   fortunately   came 
but  once  a    week,    was   spent  by  the 
whole  class  in  looking  for  the  parallel 
passage.     Had    we    failed  to    strike 
that  chord,  the  order — so  painful  ex- 
perience   taught — might    have  been, 
I"  Fetch  me   the  black  book  and  the 
jcane.     I'll  flog  ye  all."     And  what  a 
■load  of    anxiety    was   rolled  off  from 
our  young    minds    when    the  rumour 
ran  round  the  school  that  the  Warden 
had  gone  ofif  for  a  change  in  the  com- 
pany of  his  Homer   and    his    Shake- 
speare.    For  then  we  small  fry,  who 
heartily    feared,    though    it    was   our 
creed  to  say   we   loved,  his  presence, 
felt  that  for    a    few  days,  at  any  rate, 
life  was  indeed  worth  living. 

Or,  again,   we  can  read  with  pleas- 
ure passages  in  the  Greek  Tragedians, 


and,  while  we  only  imperfectly  appre-  . 
ciate  their  grandeur,   can  wholly  re- 
cognize and  regret   our  incapacity  to 
give  a  rendering   of  them  in  English 
at  all  worthy  of  the  original. 

Finally,  even  to  our  untutored  ears, 
a  speech  of  Pericles  in  Thuc3'dides,  or 
a  Philippic  of  Demosthenes  or  of 
Cicero,  seems  to  have  about  it  a  ring 
and  a  power  which  a  Burke  or  a 
Sheridan  or  a  Magee  may  have  rival- 
led, but  which  contrasts  very  favour- 
ably with  the  :fi;^/^s'-reported  oratory, 
of  the  modern  politician. 

And  yet  with  all  our  shortcomings 
in  respect  to  the  Classics,  we  may  lay 
claim  to  having  to  a  limited  extent 
inherited  a  fondness  for  books.  But 
the  volumes,  we  are  fain  to  confess 
with  which  our  own  modest  library  is 
replete,  are  the  writings  of  the  English 
novelists  of  the  earlier  half  of  the  cen- 
tury— Scott,  Dickens  and  Thackeray. 
These  we  loved  dearly  in  the  past  ]  as 
we  gaze  on  the  old  familiar  titles  our 
thoughts  wander  back  over  many  happy 
hours  spent  in  their  society  ;  our  only 
grievance  against  them  in  the  present 
is  that,  as  we  take  down  one  of  our 
favourites  from  its  place  in  the  shelf 
and  open  it  at  haphazard,  we  feel  that 
we  shall  know  exactly  what  came  on 
the  preceding,  and  what  will  be  told 
us  in  the  next,  page. 

"Ye  come  again!     Dim    visions    of  the 
past  ! 
That  charmed  in  life's  young  morn  these 
weary  eyes, 
Shall  I  essay  this  time  to  hold  ye  fast  ? 

Still  clings  my  heart  to  empty  fantasies  ? 

Ye    throng    around !       Well  !       Be  your 

glamour  cast 

Upon    me,    as  from    shadowy    mist    ye 

rise  ! 

Youth    trembles    through    me,    while    I 

breathe  again 
The  magic  airs  that  whisper  round  your 

train. 
Ye  bring  with  ye  the    forms    of  happier 
days, 
And    many    dearest    shadows    rise    to 
view  ; 
Like  tones  of  old  and    half-remembered 
lays. 
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Come  early  Love  and  Friendship  tried 
and  true  ; 
Thought  wanders  back  through  Life's  be- 
wildering maze." 

If  such  epithets  as  "  dim  "  and 
"shadowy"  can  hardly  be  said  to 
apply  to  our  recollections  of  the  books 
of  the  three  great  authors  we  have 
mentioned,  it  is  because  we  have  from 
time  to  time,  we  might  almost  say 
from  year  to  year,  refreshed  our 
memory.  But  much  at  any  rate  of 
an  old  friend's  apt  rendering  of 
Goethe's  introduction  to  "  Faust " 
seems  to  describe  the  feelings  we 
cherish  for  their  works.  As  we  look 
back  to  the  many  pleasant  hours  spent 
in  the  company  of  Esmond,  David 
Copperfield,  Ivanhoe,  Quentin  Dur- 
ward,  and  other  favourite  heroes,  we 
can  readily  understand  that  an  en- 
thusiast like  Mrs.  Fenwick  Miller 
found  in  books  a  comfort  and  an  in- 
terest that  have  never  failed.  Some 
of  our  best  loved  authors'  works  we 
naturally  have  found  more  interesting 
than  others,  but  a  reperusal  of  many 
that  we  have  once  hastily  condemned 
has  not  unfrequently  brought  about  a 
reversal  of  judgment,  and  though  we 
have  criticised  "Bleak  House"  as 
too  long,  "  Pendennis "  as  dull  in 
parts,  "  St.  Ronan's  Well  "  as  tame 
by  comparison  with  Sir  Walter's  best 
work,  we  still  feel  that  if  we  were  con- 
demned to  a  week's  solitary  confine 
ment,  we  would  choose  any  one  of 
the  three  to  while  away  the  hours  in 
preference  to  Mudie's  box  full  of 
modern  three  volume  novels.  Every 
detail  of  "  Ivanhoe,"  and  of  many 
others  of  the  Waverley  novels,  we  had 
at  our  fingers'  ends  long  before  most 
boys  leave  a  preparatory  school ;  but 
while  we  can  envy  young  and  lucky 
people  who  still  have  these  books  to 
read  for  the  first  time,  we  console 
ourselves  with  the  thought  that  they 
are  there  ontheshelf  ready  at  hand  for 
us  to  read  again  when  we  will.  But  we 
hear  on  all  sides  now  that  the  time  is 


out  of  joint  with  the  Waverley  novels, 
and  we  have  been  told  in  these  latter 
years  that  the  Wizard  of  the  North 
has  no  longer  the  power  to  interest 
the  rising  generation,  that  his  work  is 
too  dry  and  too  old-fashioned,  and 
that  the  young  brain  requires  a  more 
invigorating  and  more  satisfying  food 
— that  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on 
edge  by  the  sour  grapes  which  their 
forefathers  were  perforce  contented 
to  devour.  On  one  side  a  mother 
complains  to  us  of  the  hard  measure 
meted  out  to  her  boy  of  twelve  on 
whom  the  penance  of  reading  such  a 
dull  book  as  "  Ivanhoe  "  has  been 
imposed  as  a  holiday  task.  "  So  very 
much  beyond  the  poor  boy,  and  so 
very  uninteresting  and  old-fashioned 
for  a  really  clever  child  !"  and  then 
the  good  lady  goes  on  to  inform  us 
that  schoolmasters  as  a  class  are 
really  so  extremely  groovy  (an  opinion, 
by  the  way,  which  we  cordially  en- 
dorse) that  they  expect  other  people 
to  be  as  narrow-minded  as  themselves. 
We  assent  to  the  double  proposition 
that  schoolmasters  are  impossible 
themselves  and  expect  impossibilities 
from  others.  Fortified  by  our  com- 
plaisance, and  sure  of  our  sympathy, 
she  continues  :  "  Well,  what  I  have 
done  is  just  this.  I  have  picked  out 
a  nice  book  myself  for  him  to  read,  a 
really  good  modern  book,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  holidays  I  shall  just  write 
and  say  that  I  am  the  best  judge  of 
his  holiday  reading."  A.nd  she  leaves 
us  reflecting  on  the  reasonableness  of 
mothers  and  the  corresponding  un- 
reasonableness of  schoolmasters,  and 
wondering  whether  by  any  chance 
that  "  really  good  modern  book"  will 
be  "  Trilby  "  or  "  The  Sorrows  of 
Satan." 

On  another  occasion  we  are  staying 
in  a  country  house,  and  our  hostess, 
who  has  noticed  that  we  spend  a  good 
deal  of  our  time  in  the  library,  in- 
forms us  one  night  that  we  are  to  take 
Miss down  to   dinner.     "  I  am 
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sure  that  you  will  get  on  capitally 
with  her ;  she  is  so  fond  of  books  and 
so  very  well  read." 

Possibly  our   hostess  gave  our  fair 
companion  the  cue,   or  was  it  out  of 
deference  to  our  grey  hairs  and  gene- 
ral fogeyism  that  she  forebore  to  dis- 
course on  balls,  matinees,  and  other 
social  subjects,  and  did  not    profess 
anxiety  to   know  whether  we  danced, 
or  hunted,  or  played   golf,   or    were 
fond  of  music  ?     No,    our  fair  blue- 
stocking— for  if  she  did  not  look  the 
part  she  made  a  laudable  attempt  to 
play  it — inaugurated   a    conversation 
by  a  reference  to  the  literature  of  the 
day. 

"  You  are  very  fond  of  reading,  are 
you  not  ?" 

"  I  read  a  little  sometimes." 
"  Well,  I  read  a  very  great  deal.  I 
am  devoted  to  books.  I  have  just 
finished  " — here  she  mentioned  one 
of  our  three-volume  enemies.  "  Is  it 
not  awfuily  clever  ?" 

Fortunately  we  had  dived  into  the 
book  sufficiently  to  gather  that  it  dealt 
of  matters  beyond  our  ken,  and  fortu- 
nately, too,  our  very  superficial  know- 
ledge of  the  contents  was  good 
enough  for  the  occasion.  But  we 
were  not  sorry  when  she  showed  an 
inclination  to  carry  the  war  into  our 
own  territory. 

"  Now,  do  tell  me  what  you   have 
been  reading  lately." 
"  '  Woodstock.'  " 

"  '  Woodstock  r  I  never  heard  of  it. 
What  a  pretty  name.  Who  is  it  by  ? 
Do  tell  me  all  about  it." 

"  Well,  it  was  written  by  one  Walter 
Scott." 

"  Oh,  indeed  I  Is  it  one  of  those — 
what  funny  name  did  he  call  his  books 
by?" 

"  The  Waverley  Novels.  Have 
you  never  read  any  of  them  ?" 

"  Well,  yes,  I  think  I  have  read 
some,  or  tried  to  read  them.  But  I 
am  afraid  that  I  skipped  rather.  They 
were  so  dreadfully — what  shall  I  call 


it? — prosy,    and   so    unlike  anything 
one  reads  now." 
So  unlike,  indeed  ! 
And  once  again — we  knew  a  boy  in 
the  flesh  not  so    many  years  ago,  one 
of  the  most  industrious,   honest,  and 
healthy  little  fellows  we  ever  met  in  a 
fairly  wide  experience  of  that  ubiqui- 
tous   article,    the  British   schoolboy. 
At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  had  many 
virtues,  but  at  the  same  time  a  most 
profound  antipathy  for  reading  or  any 
sedentary   occupation    whatever    ex- 
cepting   that    of     biting    his    nails. 
Whether  the  antipathy  to  reading  was 
innate  or  the  result  of  deficient  home- 
training — whether,  in  fact,  he  was  the 
sinner  or   his  parents — it  would  per- 
haps be  impertinent  to   inquire.     He 
was  very  conscientious,  good-temper- 
ed, and  obedient,   and    what  we  may 
call  the    mechanical  side  of  the  intel- 
lect was  fully  developed.     But  he  was 
wholly  devoid  of  any    literary  taste 
whatsoever.     He    would    learn   with 
ease    and    repeat    accurately    whole 
columns  of  irregular  verbs  or   nouns, 
could  rattle  off  the  names    and  dates 
of  kings  and    queens,  of   battles  and 
treaties,  and  work   through  a  page  of 
examples  in  arithmetic   without  mak- 
ing a   single   mistake.     But  he  never 
opened  a  book  out  of  school-hours 
except  under   dire  compulsion,  and, 
save    only    the    results    of    cricket- 
matches  and  the  names — initials  and 
all — of    prominent    cricketers,  knew 
nothing  of  what  went  on  in  the  world 
beyond   what  came   in  the  ordinary 
course  of  school-teaching.     He  might 
also  be  said  to  have  had  the  capacity 
of  locking  up  the  door  of  his  intellect, 
and  keeping  it  locked  until  the  sense 
of  duty    required    that  it  should  be 
opened.     It  was  probably  a  sense  of 
duty  also  which  induced  him  to  adopt 
a  hoarse  whisper  by  way  of  a  voice  in 
school-hours,  and  to  reserve  his  natu- 
ral intonation,  which    the    Boanerges 
might   have   envied,    for    the    play- 
ground   or     conversation    with     hia 
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school  fellows.  Once  the  experiment 
was  tried — an  experiment  which  an- 
swers well  in  many  cases — of  setting 
him  down  to  read  a  sensible  book. 
Amenable  as  at  all  times  to  discip- 
line, but  wearing  at  the  same  a  ludi- 
crously dejected  look,  he  undertook 
to  do  his  best.  He  was  taken  to  the 
library  and  asked  what  sort  of  a  story 
he  would  like.  But  he  was  diffident 
of  expressing  an  opinion  and  invited 
suggestions,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
suggest  when  the  only  answers  to  be 
arrived  at,  given  of  course  in  the 
hoarse  whisper,  were  "  Pretty  well," 
or  "  1  don't  know."  So  at  last  we 
started  him  off  with  "  Ivanhoe,"  and 
he  was  graciously  pleased  to  volunteer 
his  opinion  that  it  was  a  funny  name. 
And  for  a  whole  month  he  devoted 
himself  for  perhaps  two  hours  a  week 
to  "  Ivanhoe  "  ;  and  such  was  his 
conscientiousness  that  we  fully  believe 
he  never  skipped  a  word,  and  so  great 
his  sense  of  the  injury  which  the  great 
intellectual  effort  was  inflicting  on  his 
leisure  that  he  never  took  a  single 
word  in. 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  how  is  '  Ivan- 
hoe '  getting  on  ?" 

"  Pretty  well,  thank  you." 

"  How  far  have  you  got?" 

"Oh,  I've  nearly  read" — and  he 
consults  the  top  of  the  page — "  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pages.'' 

"  And  whom  do  you  like  best?" 

A  hasty  glance  at  the  page  to  see 
what  name  came  handiest. 

"Oh,  Wamba!" 

He  looks  so  extremely  woe-begone 
over  our  cross-questioning  that  we 
make  a  feeble  attempt  at  a  joke. 

"  A  little  fellow-feeling — eh  my 
boy  ?" 

Blank  gaze. 

"  You  don't  know  what  I  mean,  I 
suppose?" 

"No." 

"  Well,  you  know  what  Wamba 
was  ?" 

"  Yes,"  rather  dubiously. 


"Well,  what?" 

"  One  of  the  chaps  in  the  book." 

A  week  later  we  made  one  more 
attempt  to  find  out  whether  the  story- 
had  in  any  way  appealed  to  him. 

"  Have  you  found  any  old  friends 
in  ' Ivanhoe'?" 

"  No." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  never 
heard  of  any  of  the  people  before  ?" 

"No." 

"  Well,  you  know  King  Richard  ?" 
•"King  Richard  I" 

"Yes,  Richard  the  First." 

"Oh    yes,  he   was    king    1189  to 

1199." 

"  Well,  you  came  across  him  in  the 
Tournament." 

"  I  didn't  know  it  was  the  same 
chap." 

And  he  implied  by  this  remark 
that  any  form  of  book-learning  in- 
dulged in  out  of  school-hours  is  mere- 
ly a  work  of  supererogation,  and  not 
to  be  accounted  as  either  proStable  or 
edifying. 

This  last  instance  we  have  cited  is 
an  extreme  one  doubtless,  but  by  no 
means  unique.  In  all  ages  of  man- 
kind there  has  been  born  into  the 
world,  even  among  the  so-called  edu- 
cated class,  a  certain  proportion  of 
boys  to  whom  nothing  verging  on  the 
intellectual  is  in  any  way  a  recreation, 
who  feel  with  the  preacher  that  "  he 
that  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth 
sorrow."  Unfortunately  the  promin- 
ence conferred  in  these  latter  day^  on 
athleticism  has  a  tendency  to  accen- 
tuate the  mischief.  Each  year  seems 
to  add  its  quotum  to  the  number 
of  boys  who  regard  each  hour  of  play- 
time not  devoted  to  some  active  ex- 
ercise as  so  much  time  misspent  or 
wasted.  So  long  as  they  are  out  of 
doors  this  is  a  spirit  to  be  encouraged. 
But  we  draw  the  line  strongly  at  the 
youth  who  in  the  house  can  provide 
himself  with  no  more  intellectual 
occupation  than  talking  cricket,  shop 
or  studying  the  pages  of  an  old  Lilly- 
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white's  guide.  When  the  cakes  and 
ale  lose  their  charm,  when  stiffened 
limbs  and  unpliant  muscles  forbid 
violent  exercise,  when  custom,  if  not 
fatigue,  compels  a  certain  amount  of 
sedentary  leisure,  what  will  be  the 
end  of  'these  boys  and  men  ?  Unless 
they  mend  their  ways  and  force  them 
selves,  or  are  forced  by  others,  to 
employ  the  talent  which  they  are  now 


content  to  wrap  up  in  a  napkin  or  to 
bury,  they  will  become  time-killers, 
club-loafers,  unintellectual  bores  ;  or, 
as  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  less  kind- 
ly spirits  than  Calliope,  Clio,  or  their 
sister  Muses  will  possess  their  minds, 
"  an  empty  void  though  tenanted. 
To  such  as  these  old  age  will  indeed 
be  "  pleasure  less  decay." — Black- 
wood's Magazhie. 


THE  CASE  FOR  SCRIPTURE  TEACHING  IN  SCHOOLS. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education. 


Sir, — Will  you  allow  a  teacher  of 
long  experience  to  say  a  few  words  in 
reply  to  Miss  Mildred  Spencer's  attack 
upon  Scripture  teaching  in  secondary 
schools  ? 

It  is  a  surprise  tb  her,  she  says, 
that  although  the  question  of  religious 
teaching  in  schools  has  been  dealt 
with,  not  merely  exhaustively,  but 
"  most  exhaustively,"  in  newspapers, 
magazines,  and  speeches,  "  the  educa- 
tional aspect  of  the  case  has  been 
passed  by  almost  without  notice." 

There  are  some  minds  which  are 
always  thrown  into  an  attitude  of  doubt 
by  the  use  of  superlatives,  and  I  sup- 
pose mine  is  of  that  order,  for  to  me 
the  above  statement  at  once  suggest- 
ed the  inquiry  whether  any  question 
can  be  dealt  with  "most  exhaustively," 
or,  indeed,  otherwise  than  rather  sup- 
erficially, either  in  the  periodical  press 
or  on  platforms.  But,  setting  this 
aside,  I  wonder  what  can  have  given 
Miss  Spencer  the  impression  that  the 
educational  aspect  of  religious  teach- 
ing is  an  aspect  which  has  not  only 
not  engaged  the  attention  of  those 
who  are  interested  in  this  question, 
but  has  actually  escaped  their  notice ; 
for,  to  my  thinking,  it  is  the  very 
aspect  upon  which  the  attention  of  all 
those  whose  hearts  are  set    upon  the 


maintenance  of  religious  instruction 
in  our  schools  is  absolutely  centred. 
For  the  question  of  Scripture 
teaching  in  schools  is  inseparably 
bound  up  with  the  larger  questions  : 
What  are  and  what  ought  to  be  the 
aims  of  education  ?  All  true  "  educa- 
tionists " — but  here  I  interrupt  myself, 
for  we  want  definitions.  What  are 
we  really  to  understand  by  an  "  edu- 
cationist "  ?  And,  yet  more  urgently, 
in  relation  to  our  present  subject, 
what  is  the  exact  value  of  that  strange 
adjective  "muddle-headed,"  which 
Miss  Spencer  thinks  fit  to  apply  to 
what  she  calls  "  our  "  Scripture  teach- 
ing. 

However,  not  to  be  too  particular, 
I  continue.  All  true  educationists,  in- 
cluding, I  daresay.  Miss  Spencer  her- 
self, will  reply  :  (i)  To  awaken  intel- 
ligence and  exercise  faculty  ;  (2)  to 
cultivate  and  inform  the  mind ;  (3) 
to  develop  and  strengthen  the  moral 
standard,  and  to  train  character.  Also 
there  will,  I  suppose,  be  a  general 
agreement  that  the  last  strand  in  the 
threefold  cord  is  the  most  important ; 
for,  unless  our  pupils  grow  up  into 
good  men  and  good  women,  we  must 
feel  that  we  shall  have  failed  miser- 
ably, however  well  we  may  seem  to 
have  succeeded   in  other  directions. 
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So  well  do  our  clear-sighted  neighbors,  | 
the  French,  perceive  this,  that  the 
lecon  de  moralite  holds  the  first  place 
in  all  their  school  programmes,  and 
there  are  countless  books,  some  of 
them  really  admirable  of  their  kind, 
intended  to  enable  teachers  to  teach, 
and  pupils  to  acquire,  both  the  know- 
ledge and  the  practice  of  morality, 
without  the  Christian  basis,  which 
their  secular  system  of  education  ex- 
cludes. The  result  is  not  altogether 
a  success,  and  they  are  quite  aware 
of  it.  For  the  reason  why,  I  would 
refer  my  readers  to  Principal  Shairp's 
fine  essay  on  "  The  Moral  Dynamic," 
in  his  "Studies  in  Poetry  and  Philoso- 
phy." 

In  this  country — let  us  be  thankful 
for  it — there  is  yel  a  general  under- 
standing that  the  only  trustworthy 
foundation  for  morality  is  religious 
faith.  The  fear  of  God  tnust  underlie 
the  keeping  of  the  Commandments. 
*'  It  is  not  necessary,"  wrote  Dr. 
Arnold  (I  quote  from  memory)  "that 
Rugby  should  be  a  school  of  three 
hundred  boys,  or  a  school  of  one 
hundred  boys ;  but  it  is  necessary 
that  it  should  be  a  school  of  Chris- 
tian gentlemen."  This  is  a  very 
English  ideal,  and  it  is  one  that  has 
met  with  general  appreciation  and 
approval.  There  are  but  few  among 
the  friends  of  education  in  this  coun- 
try who  would  not  rejoice  to  see  all 
the  proceedings  in  every  school 
"leavened  with  Christian  faith  and 
feeling."  But  we  are  told,  with  a 
continued  accumulation  of  adjectives, 
that  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  in 
schools  forms  a  very  serious  difficulty; 
that  there  is  an  extraordinary  want 
of  clear  thinking  on  the  f-ubject  ;  and 
that  our  muddle-headed  Scripture 
teaching  is  "  intellectually  vicious  in 
its  results,"  because  it  warps  and 
bewilders  the  moral  sense,  and  so 
binds  up  spiritual  truth  with  intellect- 
ual error  that  it  is  (actually  !)  "  an 
obstacle  to  real  religion."     The  con- 


clusion is  :  Let  us  give  it  up  ;  and,  if 
such  premises  are  to  be  accepted, 
who  can  wonder  at  the  conclusion  ? 
"  The  parents,"  says  Miss  Spencer, 
"  belong  to  every  variety  of  sect," 
and,  therefore,  she  seems  to  think,  all 
idea  of  unity  in  teaching  must  be 
given  up. 

But,  even  in  those  schools  where^ 
the  parents  do  very  largely  belong  to 
different  congregations,  to  different 
branches  of  the  Christian  community, 
there  are  few,  indeed,  who  would  not 
claim,  first  and  before  everything  else, 
to  be  members  of  that  "  sect  called 
Christians  "  of  which  we  read  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles ;  and  this 
implies  a  unity  which  goes  deeper 
than  the  deepest  of  all  their  differ- 
ences, a  unity  which  manifests  itself 
in  the  common  desire  which  we,  who 
are  teachers,  find  in  almost  all,  the 
desire  that  their  children  should 
receive  instruction  in  the  faith  and 
duty  of  a  Christian. 

Of  such  teaching  the  Bible  is  the 
great  and  inexhaustible  treasure- 
house.  How,  then,  are  our  pupils  to 
be  rightly  instructed  in  Christian 
faith  and  duty,  how  are  their  teachers 
to  set  before  them  those  Christian 
principles  with  which  we  desire  to  see 
their  conduct  and  their  character  alike 
penetrated,  if  we  are  to  lay  aside  our 
Bibles,  and  exclude  the  Book  of 
Books  from  our  time-tables  and  our 
class-rooms?  It  is  true  that  the 
parents  are  primarily  responsible  for 
the  Christian  training  of  their  chil- 
dren ;  but  teachers  have  their  share 
also  both  in  the  task  and  in  the 
responsibility,  and  woe  to  the  nation 
when  either  parents  or  teachers  neg- 
lect their  part  of  the  common  duty. 

Certainly,  if  the  religious  teaching, 
whether  in  primary  or  secondary 
schools,  were  as  "  disastrous  "  a 
"  muddle,"  and  as  mischievous  in  its 
results,  as  Miss  Spencer  would  have 
us  believe,  very  grave  blame  must  be 
due  somewhere  for  the    manner    in 
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which  the  most  sacred  part  of  our 
educational  responsibilities  has  been 
fulfilled.  But  it  is  not  so.  That  the 
work  is  far  from  perfectly  done,  even 
in  our  best  schools,  I  willingly  admit. 
The  higher  the  task  the  harder  it  is 
to  perform  perfectly;  but  difficulty 
•can  never  be  a  valid  reason  for 
renouncmg  duty.  Besides,  on  the 
whole,  Miss  Spencer's  allegations  are 
so  wide  of  the  facts  that  I  cannot 
help  believing  that  her  view  of  religi- 
ous education  in  secondary  schools 
must  rest  rather  on  conjectnre  than 
on  observation  \  or,  at  least,  that  her 
actual  opportunities  of  studying  the 
question  must  have  been  limited  to  a 
very  few  schools.  One  could  almost 
imagine  that  it  might  have  been  lim- 
ited to  a  single  school,  for  can  there 
be  more  than  one  school  in  which 
there  is  so  stupid  a  neglect  of  "  the 
light  that  science  throws  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture"  as  that  implied 
in  the  sixth  paragraph  of  her  paper  ? 
Where  is  the  teacher  who  would  not 
show  the  pupils  that  the  word  "  day  " 
in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  is  to  be 
understood,  as  in  so  many  other  places 
of  Scripture  (day  of  the  Lord,  day  of 
Judgment,  etc.),  as  a  name  for  a 
period  of  indefinite  length  ;  and  who 
would  not  use  illustrations  from  geol- 


ogy, if  the  children's  age  made  such 
illustrations  suitable  ?  I  am  quite 
unable  to  imagine  any  teacher  ques- 
tioning children  on  the  details  of  the 
six  days'  creation  process,  "  as  if  their 
spiritual  welfare  depended  on  know- 
ing whether  creeping  things  were 
made  before  fowls  ;  "  and  I  think  that 
in  most  good  secondary  schools  the 
time  when  the  pupil  "  will  hear  about 
evolution,  and  learn  something  of  the 
geology  of  the  earth,"  will  arrive  so 
naturally  before  they  leave  school 
that  they  will  not  have  the  chance  of 
being  surprised  by  it,  in  later  years. 

I  could  say  much  more — of  the 
delight  there  is  in  teaching  Scripture  ; 
of  the  deeper  pleasure  when  old  pupils 
have  spoken  of  living  help  found  in 
those  lessons  above  all  others  ;  of  the 
untold  satisfaction  of  seeing  a  pupil 
awake  to  a  sense  of  responsibility, 
and  begin  to  battle  with  faults  and 
aim  at  right  doing.  But  this  letter  is 
already  a  long  one,  though  not,  per- 
haps, so  long  as  the  article  which  has 
drawn  it  forth.  I  hope,  in  justice  to 
the  other  side,  that  you,  sir,  will 
nevertheless  try  to  find  room  for  it. 
Yours  faithfully, 
M.  E  Sandford. 
The  Queen's  School,  Chester, 

August  loth,  1896 


THE  USES  OF  FACTS  AND  FICTION  IN  THE  EARLY 
EDUCATION  OF  THE  YOUNG. 

( Coniinued  from  last  issue. ) 


BUT  there  are  other  stories  besides 
those  of  fairyland;  and  of  these  I 
must  now  speak.  They  belong  for 
the  most  part  to  the  later  stages  of 
childhood.  There  are  "  allegories  " 
— but  these  are  commonly  too  full 
of  abstractions  and  symbolisms  to  be 
very  interesting  to  children.  They 
may  enjoy  the  story — as   in  the  case 


of     *'  Pilgrim's    Progress  " — but    the 
symbolism,  as   far   as  it    makes  itself 
evident,  rather  disturbs  than  promotes 
the  interest.     Still,  in  the  hands  of  a 
master,   an    allegory    can    convey    a 
moral  precept  in  a  very  striking  and 
memorable  way,  and  one  which  makes 
its     meaning    clearer.       There     are 
"fables;"  but   these   are    too    often 
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satires  to  be  very  suitable  to  children. 
They  are,  however,  sometimes    full  of 
real  fun  ;  and,  if  the  laugh    is  good- 
natured  and    there    is   no    sneering, 
they   may  help   us  now  and    then  to 
criticize  conduct  without  being  unkind 
or  too    personal.     The  power  to  see 
the  humorous    side  of  things   should 
not  be  neglected.     And  lastly,  there 
are    "realistic    stories"    and    "true 
stories."     Of   the   latter  I  need    not 
speak  here,  except  under  the  head  of 
the  general  uses  of  stories.     Realistic 
stories  may  be  made    of  considerable 
use;  but,  from  the  fact  that  they  pro- 
fess to   give  us    pictures — not    mere 
reproductions — of  real  every-day  life, 
and   that   real  everyday   life   is  not 
usually  very  eventful  or  exciting,  they 
are  apt  to   mislead   by  their   writers 
making  the    abnormal,    exceptional, 
and    even   the   disagreeable,  far   too 
prominent  in    order   to    enliven  the 
narrative.     Just  because  the  account 
of  a  naughty  child  or  a  very  odd  per- 
son or  strange  state  of  things  is  wont 
to  prove  more  attractive  than  that  of 
ordinary    persons  or    conditions,    so 
what  is  called  realism  is  liable  to  give 
a  very  distorted  idea  of  reality.     Be- 
sides, it  is  very  commonly  forgotten 
that  a  story  of  the  real  cannot  be  real 
to  a  child  unless  his  mind   possesses 
the  material  and  the  experience  nec- 
essary for  making  the  required  con- 
structions ;  and  this  holds  good  also  of 
true  stories,  which  are  not  understood 
and  assimilated  by  a  child  merely  be- 
cause they  are  true.     After  all  there 
are  truths  higher  than  mere  matter  of 
fact.     It  is   possible  to  get   closer  to 
the  true    meanings  and  duties  of  life 
than  human  action  gives  evidence  of. 
Bacon's     realistic      attitude    in    his 
"  Essays  "  does  not  give  us  the  high- 
est truth.     And,  though  a  sound    or- 
ganization of  secondary  education  in 
England  must  be  of  great  benefit  to  us 
all,  it  will  be  long,  I  fear,  before  it  be- 
comes a  matter  of  fact.     The  reverse 
of  the  difficulty  is  sometimes  amusing- 


ly brought  out  when  a  teacher  relates 
some  ancient  legend  very  realistically 
without  giving  the  children  the  right 
point  of  view — that  the  legend  repre- 
sents what  was  once  believed  to  be 
true.  Children  strongly  resent  being 
tricked,  dearly  as  they  love  realism. 
They  do  not  dislike  a  legend  as  a 
legend — wondering  the  while  whether 
it  could  possibly  be  true.  But  they 
resent  being  made  to  think  it  true, 
and  then  find  that  is  not.  And  the 
resentment  is  stronger  when  the  story 
is  not  ancient  but  modern,  and  about 
children  like  themselves. 

There  is  another  danger  about 
realistic  stories  which  should  be 
borne  in  mind.  When  the  teacher 
wishes  to  set  an  example  of  conduct 
before  the  children,  it  is  commonly 
better,  as  Miss  Buckland  points  out, 
to  place  the  stories  in  times  and  coun- 
tries different  from  the  present — and 
she  instances  the  story  of  "  The  Good 
Samaritan  " — so  that  the  children 
may  be  inspired  to  a  general  line  of 
conduct,  and  not  to  be  led  "  to  a  petty 
vain  attempt  to  repeat  what  has  been 
admired,  in  the  hope  of  getting  the 
same  applause.  ' 

I  take  it,  then,  that  realistic  stories 
for  children,  when  used  for  education- 
al purposes,  should  be  true  to  life  and 
nature,  and  should  deal  with  their 
simple  ordinary  laws ;  should  have  no 
forced  moral ;  should  introduce  no 
feeling  but  that  natural  to  the  children 
and  to  the  situation  ;  and  the  scenes 
and  characters  should  be  taken  from 
the  life  which  is  natural  to  childhood 
or  which  is,  at  any  rate,  easily  in- 
telligible to  children.  I  need  scarce- 
ly add  that  most  of  the  stories  now  a- 
days  ostensibly  written  for  children 
are  really  for  the  sentimental  adult. 
Not  that  I  wish  to  condemn  them — 
the  "Adventures  of  Alice"  are  a 
perennial  delight ;  but  they  are  not 
for  children. 

And  now   I   think   the    ground  is 
clear  for  a  statemens  of  what,  to  my 
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mind,  are  the  uses  of  fiction  in  educa- 
tion. What  I  say  will  refer  to 
stories  in  general  used  in  one  part  or 
another  of  education  up  to  the  age  of 
ten  or  eleven.  Stories  enlarge  ex- 
perience by  giving  descriptions  and 
pictures  of  the  practical  working  of 
much  that  has  been  observed,  and  of 
other  matters  similar  to  these  ;  they 
exercise  the  imagination  and  the  feel- 
ings in  a  fitting  way  ;  and  they  supply 
examples  and  ideals.  They  can  also 
be  used  for  giving  information  of 
many  kinds.  Stories  enlarge  and 
supply,  so  to  speak,  the  beginnings  of 
experience  by  illustrating  the  practical 
working  of  some  of  the  simple  laws 
which  govern  life.  True  experience, 
can  only  come  with  years;  but,  mean- 
while, children  need  something  to 
guide  them.  Precepts  and  dogmatic 
teaching  do  not,  as  a  rule,  make  much 
impression  on  them.  "  We  may  tell 
children  that  certain  causes  produce 
certain  effects,  but  the  lesson  is  soon 
forgotten ;  if  the  law,  however,  is 
shown  in  action  in  a  story,  the  conse- 
quences remain  fixed  in  the  mind, 
and,  again  and  again  through  life, 
serve  as  a  guide  under  similar  circum- 
stances." Stories  show  a  child  other 
children  like  himself  living  and  acting 
together,  and  so  enable  him  in  a 
measure  to  make  his  own  self  object- 
ive, and  to  form  sounder  judgments 
about  that  self.  They,  in  a  sense, 
widen  his  circle  of  intercourse,  and  so 
lessen  his  pre-occupation  with  his  own 
likes  and  dislikes  and  wishes. 

Stories  exercise  the  child's  imagina- 
tion— not  only  receptively  and  imita- 
tively,  but  also  by  supplying  him  with 
much  material  and  many  useful 
models  for  constructions  of  his  own. 
A  very  little  care  ia  selection  will 
enable  the  mode  of  activity  to  be 
both  simple  and  suitable.  They  can 
be  made  to  exercise  all  the  simpler 
non-egoistic  feelings,  and  especially 
sympathy,  which  has  been  called  "the 
imagination  of  the  heart" — and    this 


without  the  often  too  keen  and  con- 
fusing excitement  of  real  cases  per- 
sonally present.  The  child  sees  the 
feelings  of  others  at  work  and  so  learns 
still  further  to  observe  and  realize  the 
feelings  of  those  around  him,  and  to 
imagine  what  they  will  be  in  cases  be- 
yond his  experience. 

Stories  supply  examples,  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken.  They  supply 
also  ideals,  which  are  still  more  im- 
portant, not  only  on  the  ethical,  but 
also  on  the  aesthetic  side.  A  life  un- 
stirred by  admiration,  unlighted  by  a 
gradually  growing  love  of  excellence, 
is  but  the  life  of  bird  or  beast,  but 
not  that  of  a  human  being.  We  must 
hold  firmly  by  the  natural  and  real, 
•but  chiefly  that  we  may  reach  the 
spiritual  beyond  it.  Ideals,  like 
much  else,  are  growths ;  and  they 
must  seem  to  us  to  be  partly  realizable 
by  ourselves  or  they  will  have  no  in- 
fluence on  conduct,  and  will  not  call 
the  will  into  play.  The  ideals  we  set 
before  the  little  ones  should  be  child- 
ren's ideals,  which  will  grow  into  man's 
ideals  later  on.  And,  in  order  that 
their  partial  realization  may  seem 
possible  to  children,  we  must  clothe 
these  ideals  in  definite  forms  and  set 
them  doing  definite  things.  From  the 
characters  and  actions  must  simply, 
unobtrusively,  almost  unconsciously 
spring  the  moral  maxims  which  we 
wish  the  children  to  adopt  as  their 
own  true  guides.  Dogmatic  teaching 
in  this  matter  is  quite  inadequate.  In 
no  other  department  are  stories  so 
valuable  as  in  this  ;  and  in  this  a  high 
place  must  be  given,  I  think,  to  the 
best  of  our  fairy  stories  ;  because  they 
are  full  of  childhood's  ideals.  If  the 
prison-house  of  matter  of  fact  must 
perforce — even  for  his  very  health  and 
safety — close  around  the  growing  boy, 
let  us  at  least  leave  it  here  and  there 
open  to  the  sky. 

Would  I,  then,  you  may  ask,  make 
stories,  and  especially  fairy  stories, 
the  central  predominant  interest,  the 
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source  from  which  all  else  must  spring 
in  the  education  of  children?  My 
answer  is  certainly,  no.  The  central 
interest  should  be  for  them  their 
natural  and  their  human  surroundings 
— plants,  animals,  and  human  beings. 
It  is  from  intercourse  with  these  that 
the  stories  must  spring,  not  know- 
ledge of  these  merely  from  the  stories. 
In  what  I  have  been  just  saying,  I 
have  been  dealing  with  one  only  of 
the  means  at  the  teacher's  command, 
one  only  of  the  higher  uses  ot  fact. 
There  are  other  means  and  other 
uses  which  have  to  be  considered  be- 
fore we  can  decide  on  what  shall  be 
predominant.  But,  whatever  may  be 
our  decision,  the  firm  basis  of  all 
must  be  reality,  matter  of  fact.  There 
is  no  valuable  art,  there  is  no  sound 
morality,  which  is  not  firmly  rooted  in 
fact,  and  does  not  grow  up  from 
thence  by  means  ofexperience.  But 
in  both  there  is  something  more  than 
matter  of  fact — the  aspiring  spirit  of 
humanity. 


Still  climbing  after  wisdom  infinite 

And  always  moving  as  the  restless  spheres. 

We  shall  not  compass  our  great  ends 
as  teachers,  we  shall  not  rear  true 
men  and  women,  by  restricting  child- 
ren to  matter  of  fact,  and  clipping  the 
pinions  of  their  roving  fancies.  As 
imagination  and  idealization  without 
fact  become  empty  dreaming  vanish- 
ing phantoms,  so  fact  without  im- 
agination and  idealization  makes  man 
a  beast  of  burden  or  a  machine. — 
Educational  Times. 


One  of  the  greatest  mistakes  that 
can  be  made  by  teachers  in  beginning, 
school  in  September,  is  the  sudden 
change  they  feel  called  upon 
to  make  in  their  out-door  life.  There 
should  be  just  as  little  change  as 
possible.  The  longer  the  vacation 
feeling  can  be  cherished  the  better  for 
everybody.  Let  the  "  new  leaf"  be 
turned  very  slowly,  and  the  "  settling 
down  to  work  "  be  one  of  those  things 
that  comes  of  itself. 


THE  TRANSVAAL. 
By  Edward  J.  Parrott. 


THE  TRANSVAAL   REPUBLIC. 

IN  1852,  the  Transvaal  Republic, 
under  the  title  of  the  South 
African  Republic,  was  formed.  The 
British  Government  recognized  the 
independence  of  the  emigrants  be- 
yond the  Vaal  in  1853  by  the  Sand 
River  Convention,  and  two  years 
later  granted  the  "Orange  River" 
Boers  permission  to  set  up  their  own 
government  as  the  "  Orange  Free 
State."  For  a  time  the  Boers  lived 
quietly,  peopling  the  country,  grow- 
ing their  crops  and  amassing  great 
flocks  and  herds.  The  Transvaal 
before  the  gold  discoveries,  lan- 
guished in  poverty,  and  in  1876  its 
Government     practically      collapsed 


owing  to  the  impoverishment  of  the 
country  due  to  the  heavy  strain  of 
military  service  against  the  Kafifirs 
and  Zulus.  In  1877,  the  Govern- 
ment decided  to  establish  the  Queen's 
authority  in  the  Transvaal,  and  a 
commission  was  issued  empowering 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  to  take  the 
necessary  measures.  The  Boers  re- 
sisted from  the  first.  They  armed 
and  drilled  for  three  years,  and  early 
in  1 88 1  began  their  War  of  Inde- 
pendence by  massacring  a  company 
of  the  94th  Regiment  at  Bronkhorst 
Spruit. 

THE    TRANSVAAL    WAR    OF      l88l. 

This    war    has  been    described  as 
"  unfortunate  and  wretchedly  misman- 
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aged."       Certain      it     is     that     the 
British      reverses     endured      in     its 
progress  are    still    a    sad    and    sore 
memory     to      every     patriotic     Bri- 
ton.    The  Boers  were  under  Kruger, 
the      present      President  ;     Joabert, 
the    present    Commandant-General ; 
and   Pretorius,   who  gave    his   name 
to  the  capital.     By  a  series  of  acci 
dents,     the     Boers     found     arrayed 
against  them  troops  weak  in  numbers, 
mostly  consisting   of  young  and  un- 
seasoned   soldiers,    led   by  a  general 
who    paid   with    his     own     life    the 
penalty  of  rashness  and  lack  oi   judg- 
ment.    The    battle   of    Laing's   Nek 
was  f.-^ught    on    the  28th  of   January. 
General  Colley,  with  870  infantry,  170 
horse   and    six   guns,  attacked    from 
two  to  three  thousand  Boers  holding 
a  strong  position  in   the  pass.     Our 
men  were   at  an   immense  disadvan- 
tage, and  the  Boers  displayed  magni- 
ficent   markmanship.      The    fight  at 
Ingogo  River  took  place  on  the  8th  of 
February.     Two  thousand  Boers  at- 
tacked our    position    for  six   hours  ; 
and    though    they  were  repulsed    by 
General    Colley,    the   British    troops 
were  forced  to  retire.     The  crowning 
disaster   of  the    campaign,    however, 
occurred    on    February    26th,   when 
less    than    150    Dutchmen    stormed 
Majuba    Hill,  held    by    400  British 
troops ;  and    after    a    battle    which 
lasted  from  seven  in   the  morning  un- 
til late  in  the    forenoon,  defeated  the 
British  with  great  loss.   The  Imperial 
Government    poured     overwhelming 
reinforcements  into  South  Africa,  and 
the     complete     subjugation    of    the 
Transvaal   was    imminent.     On    the 
22nd  of  March,  however,  hostilities 
ceased,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  gave  back 
the  Transvaal  to    the  Boers,  permit- 
ting them  complete    self-government 
under   the    suzerainty  of   the  British 
Crown.     A  treaty  in   1884,  the  Con- 
vention of  London,    established  the 
Boer  Republic,  with  President  Kruger 
at  its  head. 


CHARACTERISTICS    OF    THE    BOER. 

The   old-fashioned    Boers    are  an 
unprogressive  race  who  detest  change, 
and  desire  nothing  better  than  to  get 
beyond  the  view  of  their  neighbour's 
chimney  smoke.     They  are  uncouth, 
surly    and    suspicious    to     strangers. 
They   are    still    of    pure    European 
blood,  and  cling  with  simple  faith  to 
the  teaching  of  their   Bibles.     They 
cherish    with      deep    affection    their 
wives  and  families,  and  still  go  about 
their  herding  and    hunting  and  trek- 
king in  the  old,  slow,  unconquerable, 
dogged  spirit  of  their  ancestors.  They 
have  been   charged,  not  without  rea- 
son, with  treachery  and  cruelty,  speci- 
ally to  the  natives  against  whom  they 
have  warred,  and  whom  they  employ 
as   servants.     Usually   they    are    big 
(six  feet  four  inches  being  a  common 
stature),    heavy    men,    strongly    built 
but  ungainly  in  their  movements,  full 
of  rude  health  and  vigour.   Sir  Arthur 
Cunynghame   says  :"  There    are    no 
finer  young  men  in  the  world  than  the 
young  Dutch  Boers,  who   are   gener- 
ally of  immense  height  and   size,  and 
are  very    hardy.     Men   more    fit   for 
the  Grenadier  Guards,  as  to   personal 
appearance,  could  not  be  found."  In 
remote    places    the    Transvaal  Boer 
lives    much  as    his   fathers   did    two 
hundred    years    ago.      The    ancient 
evening  custom  of  washing  the  feet  is 
still  practised  ;  the  great  Bible  is  sol- 
emnly read  night  and  morning  ;   corn 
is    still    trodden   out    by    means    of 
horses   and    mules,  and  winnowed  by 
casting  it  in  the   air  on    a  windy  day. 
The   Boer   vrouws   are    described  as 
excellent   women,  sharp    in    business 
matters,  full  of  the  strongest  affection 
for    their  land    and  the  people,  and 
willing  to  endure  all  sorts   of  toil  and 
privation.     Lord  Randolph   Church- 
ill speaks  of  the  Boers  as  being  without 
a  glimmer  of  intelligence.     He  pre- 
dicts   that  they  will  pass    away   un- 
honoured,  unlamented,   scarcely  even 
remembered.     He  declares,  not  alto- 
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gether  justly,  that  they  never  plant  a 
tree,  never  dig  a  well,  never  make  a 
road,  and  never  grow  a  blade  of  corn. 
The  magnitude  of  the  Boer's  services 
to  South  African  civilization  must, 
however,  be  acknowledged,  and  they 
must  be  admired  for  their  determin- 
ation and  intrepidity  in  defence  of 
their  independence.  The  Republic 
has  no  standing  army,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  small  force  of  horse  artillery, 
all  able-bodied  citizens  between  six- 
teen and  sixty  being  called  out  in 
case  of  war.  The  burghers,  who 
number  about  15,000,  provide  their 
own  rifle,  horse,  equipment  and  pro- 
visions. 

THE    UITLANDER. 

Within  five  years  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  reconstituted  Republic 
gold  was  discovered  in  the  Witwaters- 
rand  region.  In  1886,  the  site  of 
Johannesberg  was  dotted  with  the 
roughly-constructed  huts  of  miners 
who  flocked  into  the  district.  In 
1895,  Johannesberg  was  a  handsome 
well-built  town  with  tramways,  cabs, 
the  electric  light,  and  most  of  the  re- 
sources of  civilization.  Its  inhabit- 
ants numbered  60,000  adult  male 
whites,       mostly       English-speaking 


people.  Last  year  the  output  of  gold 
from  this  region  alone  was  valued  at 
^8,000,000  sterling.  These  Uit- 
landers  (foreigners)  are  now  the  larg- 
est body  in  the  State,  and  yet  they 
are  denied  most  of  the  rights  of  citi- 
zenship. The  government  of  the 
country  practically  lies  in  the  hands 
of  twenty-five  men,  mainly  of  the 
original  Boer  section,  who  hold  abso- 
lute power  in  their  hands  for  a  certain 
period.  The  Uitlander  finds  it  most 
difficult  to  secure  a  vote,  and  even 
then  he  has  no  part  or  lot  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Government.  He  pays  the 
bulk  of  the  taxes,  and  he  dreads  their 
employment  to  establish  a  military  tyr- 
anny. He  believes  that  the  whole 
administration  of  the  Transvaal  needs 
purifying,  and  he  kicks  at  the  ancient 
patriarchal  system  of  government 
which  obtains.  The  formation  of  a 
Transvaal  National  Union,  the  issue 
of  a  manifesto,  the  armament  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Johannesberg,  and  the 
invitation  to  Dr.  Jameson  to  cross  the 
frontier  and  lend  assistance  in  a  rising 
need  not  be  mentioned  here. 
Neither  need  we  dwell  upon  the 
tragedy  wrought  out  at  Krugersdorp 
on  Sunday  evening,  December  29th 
of  last  year. — Teachers  Aid. 


"SILK"  MADE  OF  WOOD  PULP, 


''pHERE  will  shortly  be  started  in 
\  Lancashire  a  new  industry  of 
a  character  so  novel  that  the  men- 
tion of  it  may  appear  to  be  sug- 
gestive of  an  absurdity  rather  than  of 
sober  truth.  It  will  be  one  for  nothing 
less  than  the  manufacture  of  silk  out 
of  wood  pulp.  Dress  and  other 
fabrics  made  from  this  wood-silk  are, 
indeed,  already  being  sold  extensively 
in  London  as  among  the  leading  fea- 
tures of  this  season's  Paris  novelties. 
At  present  the  wood-silk  comes 
from  France,  that   it    might  be  made 


into  a  commercial  success.  Since  then 
the  demind  for  the  new  commodity 
has  far  surpassed  the  existing  powers 
of  manufacture.  Some  months  ago 
the  idea  was  mooted  of  adding  to  the 
number  of  our  own  industries  by  ar- 
ranging to  make  the  artificial  silk  in 
England  as  well.  A  number  of  silk 
and  cotton  manufacturers  met  to  dis- 
cuss the  question,  and  finally  sent 
out  to  Besancon  a  deputation  consist- 
ing of  some  of  their  own  number,  an 
engineer,  a  chemist,  and  a  lawyer  to 
investigate   the    subject    thoroughly. 
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This  was  done,  and  tlie  outlook  was 
found  to  be  so  promising  that  certain 
concessions  have  been  secured,  and 
a  company  is  now  in  process  of  for- 
mation, and,  to  begin  with,  a  factory, 
which  will  cost  ^"30,000,  is  to  be 
built  near  Manchester  for  the  manu- 
facture of  artificial  silk  yarn  trom 
wood  pulp,  for  sale  to  weavers,  who 
will  work  it  up  by  means  of  their  ex- 
isting machinery. 

The  way  in    which  wood  pulp  can 
be   converted    into   silk  yarn  will  be 
best  explained    by  a  brief  account  of 
the  process  as  it  is  already  at  work  at 
Basancon.     A    certain    economy    of 
labor   is  practiced    by  obtaining   the 
wood  when  it   is    in  its  "  paper  "  or 
"  cardboard  "      condition       (though 
waste  cotton  may  also   be  used),  and 
the  first  operation  is  to  macerate  it  in 
a  solution  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid. 
After  this  the  acids  are  squeezed  out 
by  a  hydraulic  press,  and  the  stuff"  is 
thoroughly    cleansed    in  large  vats  of 
water.     It  is  then  partially  dried,  and 
afterwards  left  for  some  hours  in  a  re- 
volving cylinder    containing   alcohol 
and   ether.     After   this  it  is    passed 
through  a  filter,  which  it  leaves  looking 
very  much  like  thick  gum,  and  is  next 
put  into  cylinders,    from  which   it   is 
forced  by   pneumatic    pressure    into 
pipes  passing  into    the    spinning  de- 
partment.    Here  the  machinery  looks 
like    that    employed    in     Lancashire 
spinning   sheds,   except    that    one  of 
the  pipes  referred  to    runs  along  each 
set   of  machines.      These    pipes  are 
supplied  with    small    taps,  fixed  close 
together,    and    each    tap  has   a  glass 
tube,  about  the  si^e  of  a  gas   burner, 
at  the  extreme    point  of   which  is   an 
aperture  so  minute  that  of   the  fila- 
ments passing  throu^jh  no  fewer  than 
ten  would    be   required  to  make  up 
the  thickness  of  a  human  hair.  These 
glass  tubes  are  known  as  "  glass  silk- 
worms,'' and  some    12,000   of  them 
are  in  use  in  the  factory. 

The  efTect  of  the  pneumatic   press- 


ure in  the  cylinders  referred  to  above 
is  to  force  the  liquid  matter  not  only 
along  the  iron  tubes,  but  also,  when 
the  small  taps  are  turned  on,  through 
each  of  the  glass  silkworms.  It  ap- 
pears there  as  a  scarcely  perceptible 
globule.  This  a  girl  touches  with  her 
thumb,  to  which  it  adheres,  and  she 
draws  out  an  almost  invisible  filament 
which  she  passes  through  the  guides 
and  on  to  the  bobbin.  Then,  one  by 
one,  she  takes  eight,  ten,  or  twelve 
other  such  filaments,  according  to 
the  thickness  of  the  thread  to  be 
made,  and  passes  them  through  the 
same  guides  and  on  to  the  same  bob- 
bin. This  done,  she  presses  them  to- 
gether with  her  thumb  and  forefinger 
at  a  certain  point  between  the  glass 
silkworms  and  the  guides.  Not  only 
do  they  adhere,  but  thenceforward 
the  filaments  will  continue  to  meet 
and  adhere  at  that  point,  however 
long  the  machinery  may  be  kept  run- 
ning. In  this  way  the  whole  frame 
will  soon  be  set  at  work,  the  threads 
not  breaking  until  the  bobbin  is  full, 
when  they  break  automatically,  while 
they  are  all  of  a  uniform  thickness. 
The  remaining  processes  are  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  silk,  except 
in  two  respects.  In  the  first  place, 
the  artificial  silk  has  to  be  denitrified, 
so  as  to  render  it  non-inflammable 
after  the  chemical  processes  it  has 
undergone  ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
the  hanks  are  placed  on  two  revolv- 
ing rollers,  which  stretch  and  also 
"iron"  them,  producing  that  high 
degree  of  lustre  which  is  one  of  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  artificial 
silk.  The  new  product  is  said  to  take 
dye  much  more  readily  than  the 
natural  silk,  and  certainly  the  colors 
and  the  extreme  richness  of  some 
specimens  that  have  been  on  view  in 
London  seemed  to  leave  nothing  to 
be  desired  in  this  respect. 

The  chief  difference  in  appearance 
between  the  natural  and  the  artificial 
silk  is  in  the  greater  lustre  of  the  lat- 
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ter ;  though  it  will  be  found  also  that 
if  a  single  thread  of  each  is  taken  the 
artificial  will  "  break''  differently  from 
the  natural,  and  has  only  about  80 
per  cent,  of  its  strength.  There  will 
probably  be  some  sentimental  regret 
that  the  silkworm  itself,  which  has 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the 
clothing  of  the  peoples  of  the  Western 
world  since  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century,  should  thus  run  the  danger 
of  being  supplanted  by  liquefied  tim- 
ber, though  the  discovery  that  cloth- 
ing can  be  made  out  of  wood  pulp  is, 
after  all,  no  more  remarkable  than 
that  which  was  made  by  the  Persian 
missionaries  who  visited  China  1,300 
years  ago  and  learned,  to  their  sur- 
prise, that  garments  could  be  made 
from  the  cocoons  of  a  caterpillar. — 
London  Times. 


If  thoughtful  people  perceive  that 
much  is  lost  to  mankind  collectively 
and  individually,  by  neglecting  to 
study  and  to  practise  the  little 
courtesies  of  life,  then  let  them  not  by 
negligence,  and,  as  it  were,  unbe- 
known to  themselves,    permit    these 


habits  to  pass  away  without  a  struggle 
to  maintain  them.  A  true  gentleman 
is  naturally  courteous — he  could 
hardly  be  the  reverse  if  he  tried  ;  but 
in  these  days,  when  so  many  lay  claim 
to  the  title  who  possess  few  qualifi- 
cations of  gentility,  it  may  be  well  to 
point  out  that  a  courteous  manner  is 
a  quality  which,  especially  in  the 
present  days  of  rudeness,  possess  a 
distinctly  commercial  value.  However 
boorish  we  may  be  ourselves,  we  a'l 
appreciate  civility  and  courtesy  in 
others.  If  British  boys  and  girls  were 
taught  to  subordinate  self,  to  respect 
their  neighbors,  and  in  non-essentials 
not  run  counter  to  their  prejudices, 
we  should  probably  in  afewyears  find 
that  although  for  political  reasons 
Great  Britain  might  still  maintain  that 
"  splendid  isolation ''  of  which  we 
have  lately  heard  so  much,  her  people 
were  no  longer  disliked,  but  by  their 
politeness  and  urbanity  had  won  the 
respect  and  friendship  of  foreigners, 
and  had  thereby  increased  the  in- 
fluence of  their  country,  and  taken 
the  most  effective  steps  to  diminish 
the  chances  of  international  misunder- 
standings. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Dear  Sir, — Doubtless  the  exam- 
iners employed  by  the  Education 
Department  to  prepare  the  raathe 
matical  papers  for  the  year  1896  are 
grateful  to  you,  even  though  they 
may  not  have  made  any  demonstra- 
tion of  that  gratitude,  for  the  plea  so 
considerately  made  by  you  on  their 
behalf  to  extenuate,  as  far  as  may  be, 
their  misconception  of  what  a  fair  ex- 
amination paper  should  be.  In  this 
part  of  our  educational  machinery, 
whatever  may  be  the  correct  explana- 
tion, there  is  a  conspicuous  weakness. 
Your  editorial  contains  the  suggestion 
that    the  cause   of    this  unfortunate 


state  of  affairs  may  be  insufficient  re- 
muneration. That  may  be  true,  but 
the  insufficient  remuneration  is  not 
caused  by  lack  of  funds.  It  needs 
but  little  reflection  on  the  part  of  any 
one  who  is  concerned  with  education 
in  Ontario  to  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  thousands  of  dollars  must  have 
been  received  by  the  Education  De- 
partment this  summer  from  candi- 
dates writing  at  the  annual  examina- 
tions. It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  just  what  sum  has  been  received 
;  by  the  Education  Department  in  fees, 
and  to  what  use  this  money  has  been 
put,  interesting  not  merely  to  teach- 
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ers,  but  to  students,  and  to  the 
public  at  large,  through  the  col- 
umns of  your  magazine  I  venture 
to  ask  the  Department  these  ques- 
tions. The  examiners  who  pre- 
pared the  mathematical  papers  may 


have   received   less    than  ■  good  work 
was  worth,  but  not  because  the  candi- 
dates did  not  pay  enough. 
Yours,  etc., 

Headmaster. 
Ont.,  Sept.  2ist,  1896. 


JLlY 


"WHAT  CONSTITUTES  A  SECONDARY  SCHOOL." 
Professor  James  E.   Russell,  University  of   Colorado. 


INVESTIGATION  in  the  sphere 
of  child  psychology,  tends  to 
show  that  there  is  a  decided  change 
in  the  interests  of  children  sometime 
about  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  year  of 
age.  Up  to  this  time  the  child  is 
acquisitive ;  he  seeks  to  add  to  his 
store  of  knowledge  and  to  his  stock 
of  possessions  ;  he  makes  collections 
of  birds'  eggs,  postage  stamps,  cam- 
paign buttons.  Apparently  his  sole 
enjoyment  is  in  the  getting,  rather 
than  in  its  results.  At  about  the  age 
of  twelve  or  thirteen,  however,  there 
appears  the  tendency  to  ask  the  all- 
important  question.  What  is  all  this 
worth  ?  He  begins  to  seek  the  mean- 
ing of  what  he  has  done.  He  be- 
comes, in  short,  speculative,  philo- 
sophical. The  child  lives  in  a  world 
essentially  realistic  ;  the  world  of  the 
youth  is  essentially  idealistic. 

Contemporaneous  with  these 
changes  in  the  mental  life  are  the 
momentous  physiological  transforma- 
tions which  mark  the  beginning  of 
the  adolescent  period.  The  indi- 
vidual comes  into  his  inheritance,  an 
embarrassment  of  riches,  the  accept- 
ance of  which  involves  weighty  re- 
sponsibilities. The  important  peda- 
gogic consideration  is  the  enormous 
accession  of  physical  and  psychical 
energy.  What  shall  be  done  with  it  ? 
This  question  the  educator  must 
answer.  Failure  to  recognize  that  a 
new  era  has  dawned  in  the  history  of 
the  individual  will  inevitably  result  in 


the  fruitless  dissipation  of  this  price- 
less store  or  its  expenditure  along 
lines  of  doubtful  benefit  to  all  con- 
cerned. It  is  especially  the  duty  of 
the  secondary  school  to  recognize  the 
peculiar  interests  of  the  adolescent 
period  and  so  to  direct  the  expendi- 
ture of  youthful  energy  that  good  may 
come  instead  of  evil. 

Our    social    order    demands    that 
every  child  shall  be  the  better  enabled 
through   schooling  to   master  his  en- 
vironment.      The    school   that   does 
not  leave  its  pupils  better  equipped 
for   their   life-work    by  reason  of  its 
teachings  is  unworthy  of  public  sup- 
port.    The    secondary   school    is   no 
exception  ;  it,   too,   must  fit  for  life. 
But  the  theory — unfortunately  in  the 
ascendancy   at   present — which    pre- 
scribes  for    college    admission    high 
school  courses  which  are  intended  to 
give    in  four  years   a   well  rounded, 
practical  preparation  for  life,  I  believe 
to  be  thoroughly  unpedagogical  and 
utterly    impracticable.     It  is    impos- 
sible to  devise  a  course  of  study  for 
the  high  school  which  shall  be  at  once 
the  best  possible  preparation  for  col- 
lege and  for   life.     Pupils    enter  the 
secondary    school  intending   to  con- 
tinue their  studies  for  periods  varying 
from  one  year  to  ten  years.     Will  any- 
one say  that  the  first  four  years  of  a 
ten  years'  course  gives  the  best  pos- 
sible preparation  for  the  future  life  of 
the  high  school  graduate?     On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  something  wrong 
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when  a  course  of  study  naturally  cul- 
minating at  the  end  of  four  years  is 
continued  beyond  that  limit.  On 
one  theory  alone  can  such  things  be 
explained,  viz.,  that  one  and  the  same 
mill  can  grind  out  cooks  and  preach- 
ers all  equally  good.  But  this  is  no 
place  to  discuss  the  doctrine  of 
formal  discipline.  In  my  opmion  the 
American  secondary  school  must  go 
on  multiplying  courses  (most  likely 
by  offering  more  elective  studies)  until 
every  boy,  and  especially  every  girl, 
may  find  a  course  of  study  adapted  to 
his  or  her  peculiar  needs,  both  in  con- 
tent and  length  of  time. 

The  American  secondary  school, 
therefore,  can  recognize  no  distinc- 
tions of  class  or  sex  ;  it  is  for  all  who 
choose  to  enter  therein.  It  cannot 
be  defined  according  to  length  of  cur- 
riculum ;  some  of  its  courses  may  be 
only  one  year  in  length,  and  others 
may  extend  over  six  or  eight  years. 
Secondary  education  properly  begins 
at  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  ; 
it  lasts  until  such  time  as  the  indi- 
vidual is  able  to  take  up  independent 
work,  whether  it  be  in  domestic  life, 
in  the  trades,  in  business,  or  in  the 
university.  It  includes,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  last  year  or  two  of  the 
grammar  school,   all     of     the     high 


school  and  a  part  of  the  col- 
lege work.  This  is  not  saying  that 
the  high  school  should  maintain 
courses  of  six  or  eight  years  in  length  ; 
certain  practical  considerations  must 
obviously  be  reckoned  with  in  solving 
that  problem.  But  it  is  evident  • 
that  from  the  beginning  of  the 
period  of  secondary  education  to  its 
end,  there  must  be  observed  the 
strictest  continuity  both  in  the  kind  of 
work  and  the  methods  employed. 

The  secondary  school,  as  I  conceive 
it,  is  clearly  differentiated  from  the 
«:ontinuation  school,  the  technical 
school,  the  trade  school,  the  commer- 
cial school,  and  all  institutions  of 
similar  nature.  It  aims  at  the  inter- 
pretation and  unification  of  know- 
ledge as  well  as  its  mere  acquisition. 
At  the  same  time  it  should  give  the 
youth  the  ability  to  use  his  knowledge 
for  his  own  advancement,  and  the 
good  of  others.  Neither  a  liberal 
education,  nor  formal  discipline,  nor 
yet  practical  training,  should  be  the 
exclusive  aim  of  the  secondary  school, 
but  rather  all  these  combined.  Its 
highest  aim  is  a  liberal  education  by 
means  of  a  discipline  more  or  less 
formal,  in  order  that  the  individual 
may  be  the  better  prepared  for  his 
li fe- work.  — Educational  Review. 


FRIENDS  OF  SHAKESPEARE. 


Monument  to  Condell  and  Heminge. 


IN  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mary  the 
Virgin,  Aldermanbury,therestands 
a  monument,  erected  by  Mr.  Charles 
Clement  Walker  of  Lilleshall,  Old 
Hall,  Shropshire,  to  the  memory  of 
John  Heminge  and  Henry  Condell, 
friends  and  fellow-actors  of  Shakes- 
peare, who  were  buried  in  the  little 
God's  acre  now  hemmed  in  by  lofty 
warehouses.  The  ceremony  of  the 
unveiling  of  this  belated  memorial  by 


the  Lord  Mayor  was  attended  by  a 
number  of  distinguished  people, 
among  them  being  the  American  Am- 
bassador (Mr.  Bayard),  Lord  Ronald 
Gower,  Sir  Henry  Irving,  Sir  Theo- 
dore Martin,  Sir  Henry  Knight,  and 
Archdeacon  Sinclair.  The  proceed- 
ings opened  with  a  service  in  the 
church,  after  which  the  company  pro- 
ceeded to  the  monument,  where  Mr. 
Walker  said  he  regretted  that  nothing 
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of  the  kind  had  hitherto  been  erected 
here  to  those  two  worthy  men.  The 
Lord  Mayor,  after  a  few  remarks, then 
unveiled  the  statue,  which  is  of 
Aberdeen  red  granite  poHshed,  with 
an  open  book  of  light  grey  granite, 
representing  the  famous  first  folio, 
one  leaf  of  which  has  its  quaint  title 
page,  "  Mr.  William  Shakespeare's 
comedies,  histories,  and  tragedies. 
Published  according  to  the  true  ori- 
ginal copies.  London,  1623."  On 
the  opposite  leaf  is  marked,  "  We 
have  but  collected  them,  and  done 
an  office  to  the  dead  .  .  .  with- 
out ambition  either  of  self-profit  or 
fame  ;  only  to  keep  the  memory  of 
so  worthy  a  Friend  and  Fellow  alive.as 
was  our  Shakespeare.  John  Heminge. 
Henry  Condell."  Each  of  the  four 
sides  have  a  bronze  tablet,  that  on  the 
front  reading — "To  the  memory  of 
John  Heminge  and  Henry  Condell, 
fellow-actors  and  personal  friends  of 
Shakespeare.  They  lived  many  years 
in  this  parish  and  are  buried  here. 
To  their  disinterested  affection  the 
world  owes  all  that  it  calls  Shakes- 
peare. They  alone  collected  his 
•dramatic  writings  regardless  of  pecun 
iary  loss,  and  without  the  hope  of  any 
profit,  gave  them  to  the  world.  They 
thus  merited  the  gratitude  of  man- 
kind." On  the  left  tablet  is  written : 
— "  The  fame  of  Shakespeare  rests  on 
his  incomparable  dramas.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  he  ever  intended  to 
publish  them  and  his  premature  death 
in  1 6 16  made  this  the  interest  of  no 
one  else.  Heminge  and  Condell  had 
been  co-partners  with  him  at  the 
Globe  Theatre,  Southwark,  and  from 
the  accumulated  plays  there  of  thirty- 
five  years  with  great  labour  selected 
them.  No  men  then  living  were  so 
competent,  having  acted  with  him  in 
them  for  many  years,  and  well-know- 
ing his  manuscripts.  They  were  pub- 
lished in  1623  in  folio,  thus  giving 
away  their  private  rights  therein. 
What  they  did  was  priceless,  for  the 


whole  of  his  manuscripts,  with  almost 
all  those  of  the  drama  of  the  period 
have  perished."  On  the  right  tablet 
there  is  an  extract  from  the  preface  to 
the  first  folio,  and  on  the  back  there 
are  brief  biographies  of  the  two  men, 
with  the  quotation  from  the  third  act 
of  "  Henry  VIH.,"  "  Let  all  the  ends 
thou  aim'st  at  be  thy  country's,  thy 
God's,  and  Truth's."  The  monument 
is  surmounted  by  a  bust  of  Shakes- 
peare. 

The  American  Ambassador,  who 
was  loudly  cheered  by  the  crowd  out- 
side the  church  gates,  saiJ  :  This  is 
a  most  interesting  occasion  to  all  who 
love  the  English  tongue,  to  all  who 
speak  it,  to  all  to  whom  the  glories  of 
English  literature  are  dear.  This  mon- 
ument is  surmounted  by  the  bust  of  a 
man  of  the  most  marvellous  intellect 
the  Almighty  has  sent  to  our  race. 
He  stands  facile  princeps  the  master- 
mind of  English  expression,  and  to- 
day there  comes  a  note  most  grateful 
that  would  have  been  to  no  man  more 
grateful  than  to  the  plain  English- 
man, William  Shakespeare,  that  tne 
unbought  affection,  the  disinterested 
service  and  love  of  two  of  those  who 
were  his  working- day  companions, 
should  rescue  from  oblivion  and  loss 
so  large  a  part  of  those  immortal  works 
that  otherwise,  I  fear,  we  never  should 
have  known.  There  is  a  great  deal 
that  is  passing  and  fugitive  in  life. 
There  is  a  great  deal  that  is  perman- 
ent in  human  nature,  and  here  we 
have  the  souls  of  those  two  uniting 
themselves  at  the  end  of  three  cen- 
turies with  that  of  the  generous  donor 
of  this  monument.  Talk  of  the  vicis- 
situdes of  things,  where  is  there  any- 
thing clearer,  plainer,  or  more  delight- 
ful and  reassuring  than  in  the  touch 
of  the  spirit  of  these  men  long  dead, 
and  of  him  who  is  now  living  to  bring 
them  to  the  honorable  memory  of 
mankind  ?  It  would  not  be  well  on 
such  an  occasion  as  this  that  the  voice 
of  America,  of  the  people  of  the  Unit- 
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ed  States  should  not  be  articulately 
heard  in  chorus  and  in  unison 
with  the  people  in  this  country.  I 
have  said  at  another  time  and  place 
that  there  were  some  things  incapable 
of  division.  The  glories  of  our  com- 
mon literature  cannot  be  divided. 
(Cheers.)  They  must  be  shared.  They 
are   stronger   on   either   side  of  the 


Atlantic  because  they  are  shared  on 
both  sides.  Therefore  there  is  a 
patriotic  tie  on  each  side  which 
touches  the  heart  of  each  man  who 
loves  either  country  or  who  loves 
both  countries,  when  we  take  the 
master-mind  of  the  literature  of 
our  common  tongue. — The  London 
Chronicle. 


WHAT  TREES  SHALL  WE  PLANT  ? 


WHITE  pine  will  make  mer- 
chantable timber  much  sooner 
than  is  generally  believed,  and  in- 
stances are  not  wanting  to  show 
that  under  favorable  circumstances 
trees  of  this  variety  thirty  years  old 
have  yielded  good  marketable  timber. 
In  fact  the  white  pine  is  a  rapid- 
growing  tree  and  a  valuable  tree  to 
plant,  the  prmcipal  drawback  to  its 
merits  in  this  respect  being  the 
amount  of  care  required  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  its  growth. 

The  shfcllbark  hickory  is  among  the 
most  desirable  trees  to  plant  for  profit 
for  the  reason  that  it  can  be  harvested 
when    comparatively  young,  and  its 
nuts  are  marketable.  If  planted  close 
together  the  young  trees  taken  out  in 
thinning  have    a  ,  value    for  carriage 
work.     One  cut  of  a  hickory  tree  six 
inches  in  diameter  will   make  about 
twelve  or  fourteen   spokes.     In  small 
trees  of  say  four  inches  diameter,  the 
first  two  cuts  are  used  for  spokes,  the 
rest  for  head  blocks  and  other  parts 
of   carriages.     Prof.  Budd,   of  Iowa, 
advises  planting  the  nuts  of  the  hick- 
ory where  the  trees  are    mtended  to 
remain.     If  planted  for   forest    trees 
and    not    for    nut-bearing    purposes 
alone,    the    same    authority    advises 
planting  the  nuts  eight  feet  apart  each 
way  with  plenty  of  larch  or  tamarack 
seedlings    between    to   act    as   nurse 
trees  to    the   hickory.     As  they  grow 
up  the  larch  may  be  cut  away  and 


sold.  The  price  paid  by  the  makers- 
of  carriage  wheels  for  hickory — which 
is  now  all  imported  from  the  United 
States — is  such  as  to  afford  a  return 
equal  to  from  twelve  to  fifteen  dollars 
per  cord.  The  hickory  grows  best  on 
a  rich,  deep  fertile  soil,  and  while  it 
will  succeed  on  ordinary  land  should 
not  be  planted  upon  sandy  or  sterile 
soil. 

Among  other  valuable  trees  to  plant 
in  view  of  the  increasing  demand  for 
their  timber  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses are  the  black  ash,  rock  elm  and 
black  cherry. 

Black  walnut  is  also  extremely 
valuable,  but  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
mature.  Prof.  Sargent  estimates  that 
a  hundred  years  of  growth  would  be 
necessary  to  make  it  merchantable 
timber,  as  the  young  wood  has  not  that 
rich,  dark  color  that  gives  it  its  great 
value,  although  it  seems  to  us  this  is 
an  outside  estimate. 

The  hard  maple,  although  princi- 
pally appreciated  for  its  sugar  product 
and  as  fuel,  is  also  a  valuable  timber 
tree.  It  is  used  almost  exclusively  in 
the  manufacture  of  shoe  lasts,  and  is 
exported  largely  to  Britain,  where  it 
is  manufactured  into  mangle  rollers 
and  other  articles.  One  firm  in  On- 
tario exported  100,000  maple  blocks 
for  m.angle  rollers  in  a  year.  It  is 
also  a  tree  of  fairly  rapid  growth, 
and  if  planted  close  will  make  good 
timber  that  will  not  be  materially  in- 
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jured  by  several  seasons  of  tapping 
for  sugar,  while  for  fuel  it  is  among 
the  very  best  of  our  native  woods. 
The  soft  maple,  while  favored  by  bee- 
keepers on  account  of  its  flowers,  is 
not  so  valuable  as  a  timber  tree,  and 
is  shorter  lived. 

Of  the  evergreens,  next  to  the  white 
pine  in  value  for  planting  is  the  Nor- 
way spruce.  For  the  purposes  of 
shelter  or  as  a  windbreak  it  is  very 
valuable,  while  its  comparatively 
rapid  growth — it  grows  more  rapidly 
than  our  native  spruces — makes  it  a 
valuable  timber  tree  if  planted  in 
forest. 

The  basswood  or  linden  is  another 
of  our  most  suitable  trees  for  planting. 
It  is  a  rapid  grower,  its  wood  is  much 
prized  by  carriage,  cabinet,  piano  and 


organ  makers,  while  its  flowers  furnish 
our  bees  with  the  choicest  honey. 
Principally  because  of  this  latter  fea- 
ture one  of  our  most  prominent  apia- 
rists, Mr.  Allan  Pringle,  of  Selby,  has 
planted  this  tree  quite  extensively,  as 
has  also  Mr.  Thomas  Conant,  of 
Osha-va,  who,  however,  regards  the 
black  walnut  as  the  more  valuable  tree 
to  plant. 

The  white  elm,  or  rock  elm  ;  one 
of  our  most  graceful  and  best  shade 
trees  which  for  streets  is  becoming 
yearly  more  valuable.  The  demand 
for  the  best  quaUty  of  timber  for  the 
rims  of  bicycle  wheels  has  assumed 
large  proportions  and  makes  it  a  valu- 
able tree  to  plant.  It  is  also  used 
largely  for  waggon  hubs. — Report  of 
the  Clerk  of  Forestry. 


TOBACCO  AND  THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 


CERTAIN  American  universities 
have  entered,  says  the  British 
Medical  Journal,  on  a  campaign 
against  tobacco  as  being  injurious, 
not  only  to  the  physical  health, 
but  to  the  intellectual  development  of 
students.  The  authorities  of  the 
Boston  University  have  issued  an 
ordinance  that  those  students  who  are 
unwilling  to  forego  the  use  of  tobacco 
while  within  the  precincts  of  the  uni- 
versity will  have  their  fees  returned, 
and  be  required  to  take  their  names 
off  the  books.  The  Ohio  Wesleyan 
University  has  made  a  rule  forbidding 
its  students  to  use  tobacco  in  any  ! 
form.  Other  universities  have  also 
set  their  faces  more  or  less  decis- 
ively against  the  seductive  herb. 
Several  attempts  have  been  made  in 
the  higher  educational  institutions  of 
the  United  States  to  put  the  question 
as  to  the  effects  of  tobacco  on  aca- 
demic youth  to  a  statistical  lest.  In 
1891  the  official  physician  of  Yale 
published  the  results  of  observations 


made  on  the  undergraduates  of  that 
univ^ersity.  In  a  class  of  147  students 
he  found  that  in  four  years  seventy- 
seven  who  did  not  use  tobacco  sur- 
passed the  seventy  who  did  use  it  to 
the  extent  of  10.4  per  cent,  in 
increase  of  weight,  24  per  cent,  in 
increase  of  height,  and  26.7  per  cent, 
in  increase  of  chest  girth.  The  most 
marked  difference  was,  however,  in 
point  of  long  capacity,  the  abstainers 
showing  an  average  gain  of  77.5  per 
cent,  more  than  smokers  or  chewers. 
Among  the  undergraduates  at 
Amherst  it  was  found  that  during  the 
four  years  of  the  status  pupillaris  the 
abstainers  from  tobacco  gained  24 
percent,  more  in  weight,  37  percent, 
more  in  height,  42  per  cent,  more  in 
chest  girth,  and  75  per  cent,  more  in 
lung  capacity  than  their  weaker  breth- 
ren who  fell  into  the  toils  of  "  My 
Lady  Nicotine."  The  larger  relative 
increase  in  growth  and  vital  capacity 
among  the  Amherst  students  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  Yale  is  accounted 
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for  by  the  fact  that  the  former  are  on 
the  average  younger  than  the  latter, 
and  therefore  more  susceptible  to 
injurious  influences. 

As  regards  the  effects  of  tobacco  on 
the    intellectual     powers,     Professor 
risk    found  on  dividing    a    class  at 
Yale  into  four   sections  representing 
different  degrees  of  proficiency,   the 
highest  section  was  composed  almost 
entirely    of    non-smokers     and     the 
lowest  almost    entirely    of    smokers. 
We     do    not    know    (continues  the 
Journal)  of  any  similar  statistics  from 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  other 
countries  ;  but  the  figures  as  to  Yale 
and   Amherst  are  certainly  striking. 
They  only  place  in  a  more  vivid  light, 
however,  a  fact  as  to  which,  we  take 
it,  there  is   no  dispute— to    wit,  that 
under  the  age  of  twenty  smoking  is 
likely  to  stunt  the  growtla  and  hinder 
the  development  of  the  body,  includ- 
ing the  brain.     As  regards  Professor 
Fisk's  experiment  of  sectional  classi- 
fication,   we    are    doubtful    whether 
there   may  not  be    some    confusion 
between      cause      and     effect.      Be- 
sides    the    question    of    intellectual 


capacity,  another  factor  has  here  to 
be  taken  into  account.     As  a  general 
rule  students  who  do  not  smoke  are 
more  industrious  than  those  who  do. 
It      is      not     necessarily,     however, 
because  they  do  not  smoke  that  they 
work  harder ;    it   is    rather    because 
they  are  industrious  that  they  do  not 
smoke.     Dr.       Johnson       said     that 
tobacco    was    conducive  to   laziness 
because  it  gave  a   man   the    feeling 
that  he  was  doing  something  when  he 
was    doing    nothing.     We  know,  of 
course,  that  some  of  the  hardest  and 
most  productive  workers  in  every  field 
of  intellectual    activity    smoke    from 
morning  till  night ;    these,   however, 
are  heroes  not  to  be  imitated  by  men 
of     common     mould.     Besides,     as 
Balzac   said   of  the  heroes   who  had 
fallen   victims   to  love,   it  might    be 
argued  that  the  great  men  who  smoke 
would  be  still  greater  if  they  eschewed 
tobacco.     However     this     may     be, 
there   can    be    no    doubt     that     for 
heroes,  as  well  as    for  ordinary  men 
who  are    still     in    the    making,    the 
less    they   have    to    do   with  tobacco 
the  better. 


THE  GROWTH  OF  MANITOBA, 


THE  figures  of  the  recent  census  of 
Manitoba,  now  given  to  the  pub- 
lic, make  the  population  of  the  Pro- 
vince 193,425.  This  is  hardly  as 
large  a  figure  as  the  Provincial  authori- 
ties claimed  would  be  reached,  but 
census  counts  in  the  West  seldom  do 
equal  the  claims  of  the  local  enthu- 
siasts. It  indicates,  however,  a  fairly 
satisfactory  rate  of  growth.  Since  1871 
the  census  returns  show  the  Pro- 
vince's population  to  have  advanced 
as  follows  :  — 

1871     18,995 

1881   62,260 

1891   152,506 

1896   193.425 


It  is  the  fashion  in  some  quarters  to 
complain  of  the  slow  growth  of  the 
Canadian  Northwest.  It  certainly  has 
not  been  as  rapid  as  the  enthusiasts 
anticipated,  but  this  may  be  the  fault 
of  the  enthusiasts  quite  as  much  as  of 
the  country.  The  proper  test  of 
growth  in  a  case  such  as  Manitoba's  is 
by  comparison  with  other  places  of 
like  size  and  similarly  situated.  One  of 
these  is  North  Dakota.  It  has  a 
slightly  larger  area  than  Manitoba, 
and  it  was  traversed  by  the  railroad 
before  Manitoba  was.  It  adjoins 
Manitoba.  It  has  practically  the  same 
soil  and  climate  as  Manitoba  has, 
and  it  seeks  to  attract  the  same  class 
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of  people  to  its  borders.  Between  1880 
and  1890,  the  United  States  census 
years,  it  developed  much  more 
rapidly  than  did  Manitoba.  One 
reason  of  this  was  that  it  was  not  till 
1885  rail  communication  with  Mani- 
toba was  established  through  Cana- 
dian territory.  But  since  1890  the 
State  has  no  practical  advantage 
over  the  Province.  In  1890  the  cen 
sus  population  of  North  Dakota  was 
182,719  At  the  beginning  of  1896, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  the 
State  authorities,  printed  in  the  World 
Almanac,  it  was  225,000.  The  growth 


claimed  was  under  43,000.  The 
growth  ascertained  by  count  in  the 
case  of  Manitoba  was  40,919.  North 
Dakota  has  slightly  the  largest  terri 
tory  ;  it  had  the  largest  population  to 
draw  to  ;  it  had  the  largest  national 
migrating  population  to  draw  from. 
By  numbers  of  increase  Manitoba 
all  but  kept  pace  with  it ;  by  percen- 
tage Manitoba  exceeded  its  growth. 
There  could  be  no  fairer  comparison 
than  between  the  Province  and  such 
a  State  as  North  Dakota  and  by  such 
a  comparison  Manitoba  is  shown  to 
have  done  well. — Gait  Reporter. 


SECONDARY  EDUCATION   IN  SCOTLA.ND. 


MR.  CRAIK'S  report  for  this  year 
to  the  Scottish  Education 
Department  on  the  inspection  of 
higher  class  schools  and  the  exam- 
ination for  Leaving  Certificates  has 
just  been  issued.  From  the  report, 
which  is  dated  Aug.  5,  we  take  the 
following  : 

"  The  higher  schools  inspected 
under  your  lordships'  authority  are 
seventy-four  in  number,  of  which 
thirty  are  higher  class  public  schools 
under  the  management  of  School 
Boards,  twenty-four  are  endowed 
schools,  and  the  remainder  are 
schools  under  private  management — 
whether  that  of  a  governing  body  or 
a  proprietor.  As  regards  the  results 
of  inspection,  I  am  able  to  report,  as 
last  year,  that  the  cases,  of  which 
instances  were  to  be  found  in  the 
earlier  years  of  inspection,  where  a 
school  had  become  thoroughly  ineffi- 
cient by  defects  in  methods  or  by 
unwillingness  to  deal  courageously 
with  a  system  which  required  radical 
reform,  have  practically  disappeared. 
I  have  again  to  report  a  large  increase 
in  the  number  of  candidates  pre- 
sented for  examination.  It  increased 
from  13,173  last  year  to  15,735  this 


year,  and  the  number  of  separate 
papers  worked  by  these  candidates 
was  48,027,  as  against  39,966  last 
year.  Of  these  20,118  papers  repre- 
sented 5,088  candidates  from  seventy 
higher  class  schools,  and  the  remain- 
der (27,909  papers  worked  by  10,647 
candidates)  were  taken  by  pupils 
from  259  higher  departments  of 
Stale-aided  schools  and  by  pupil 
teachers.  The  work  of  issuing  the 
certificates  (nearly  20,000  in  number) 
has  now  been  completed.  There  has 
been  a  slight  reduction  in  the  propor- 
tion of  passes  obtained  when  all  the 
subjects  are  reckoned.  This  result 
is  not,  however,  surprising,  when  the 
large  increase  in  the  number  of  can- 
didates is  borne  in  mind  ;  and 
although  it  has  been  our  object  not 
only  to  maintain,  but,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  raise,  the  standard  of  the 
examination,  the  result  is  not  due  to 
any  marked  or  undue  raising  of  the 
standard  this  year.  It  is  impossible 
to  resist  the  conclusion,  which  is  con- 
firmed by  the  reports  received  from 
several  of  the  revisers,  that  candidates 
continue  to  be  sent  in  who  have  not 
reached  anything  like  the  required 
standard,    and     that     some     school 
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managers  and  teachers  have  scarcely 
realized  what  that  standard  is.  The 
decreased  percentage  of  passes  does 
not  apply  to  all  subjects  alike.  In 
English  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  percentage  of  passes,  the  presen- 
tations being  10,085,  ^^  place  of 
8,704  last  year.  In  German,  with  no 
very  material  increase  in  presenta- 
tions, there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
percentage  of  passes.  In  French, 
with  26  per  cent. of  increase  in  presen- 
tations, the  percentage  of  passes  has 
fallen  off  by  6.  The  presentations 
in  Greek  decreased  from  865  to  848  ; 
while  the  percentage  of  passes  has 
risen  from  54  to  64.  In  Latin,  with 
an  increased  presentation,  the  per- 
centage of  passes  has  risen  from  56 
to  60.  Apart  from  the  percentage  of 
passes,  the  reports  received  from  all 


those  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
revision  show  that  there  are  some 
features  of  improvement  accompany- 
ing the  very  large  increase  in  the 
number  of  candidates.  The  examin- 
ation has  evidently  commended  itself 
to  school  authorities  and  teachers  in 
Scotland,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  all  the  higher  class  schools  in 
Scotland,  with  a  very  small  number 
of  exceptions,  present  candidates  for 
the  certificate.  As  a  result  of  this,  it 
would  appear  that  the  candidates  on 
the  whole  continue  to  rise  to  the 
standard,  and  that  their  industry  is 
stimulated  by  the  desire  to  gain  what 
is  an  object  of  ambition.  It  is  especi- 
ally gratifying  to  find  that  general 
improvement  is  visible  in  what  were 
formerly  alluded  to  as  weak  points." 
— Education. 


ENCOURAGE  THE  SCHOOL  TEACHER. 


There  are  many  heart-sick  school 
teachers  in  this  city  whose  work  would 
be  lightened  by  a  few  words  of  appre- 
ciation from  parents  whose  children 
have  been  the  subjects  of  deep  anxiety 
through  the  long  term,  and  who  have 
had  the  best  care  and  training  which 
the  teachers  are  capable  of  imparting. 
Unfortunately  there  are  few  parents 
who  ever  give  the  matter  sufficient 
thought  to  realize  what  they  owe  to 
the  school  teacher.  One  who  leaves 
himself  or  herself  open  to  censure  ia 
is  not  long  in  getting  it.  In  such  cases 
the  parents  have  a  lively  appreciation 
of  their  rights,  and  they  are  not  slow 
in  letting  the  dominie  know  what 
they  think  of  him.  It  is  pretty  hard 
for  him  to  swallow,  but  he  takes 
his  medicine  quietly,  as  a  rule,  and 
that  is  the  best  thing  to  do.  But 
parents  who  are  quick  to  resent  the 
exercise  of  undue  authority  by  the 
teacher  rarely,  if  ever,  think  of  the  in- 
finite patience  and   forbearance    that 


is  necessary  in  the  training  of  chil- 
dren, and  as  a  result  they  do  not 
— as  a  rule — make  allowance  for  the 
human  nature  in  the  teacher.  They 
expect  him  to  be  infallible.  Parents 
who  cannot  train  two  or  three  children 
in  their  homes  have  only  condemna- 
tion for  a  teacher  if  he  or  she  fails  to 
manage  sixty  or  seventy,  and  teach 
them  the  three  R's  whether  they  will 
or  no.  Another  class  of  parents — and 
they  for..!  the  majority — do  not  think 
of  it.  They  would  express  their 
satisfaction  if  the  teacher  came  to 
them,  but  it  is  too  much  trouble  to  go 
to  the  teacher  or  to  write  him  a  note. 
If  parents  but  knew  the  encourage- 
ment the  men  and  women  who  teach 
would  derive  from  a  frank  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  value  of  their  ser- 
vices and  an  expression  of  gratitude 
for  the  patience  exercised  towards 
their  children,  thousands  of  them 
would  hasten  to  thank  those  who 
have  been   faithful  to  their  duty.     It 
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would  also  inspire^them  to  fresh  ex- 
ertions in  behalf  of  those  committed  to 
their  care. — Evening  News,  Toronto. 


From  the  Board  School  up  to  the 
Mathematical  Tripos,  our  educational 
system  is   overloaded  with  examina- 


tions which  develop  little  but  u 
receptive  faculties,  frequently  strain 
them  to  breaking  point,  and  finally 
turn  the  unhappy  student  loose  upon 
a  world  in  which  he  has  to  forget 
most  of  what  he  has  learned,  or  to  re- 
learn  it  in  new  forms  and  relations. 


THE  MODERN  WOMAN. 


THE  day  when  fragility  of  frame 
and  lack  of  bodily  health  were  con- 
sidered the  correct  conditions  of  re- 
fined womanhood  has  happily  passed. 
The  fin-de-siecle  young  woman  is  a  girl 
of  fine  physique.  Like  her  brother,  she 
has  been  trained  in  gymnasiums.  She 
no  longer  laces  herself  with  a  bodice  of 
steel,  like  the  girl  of  a  century  ago. 
Nor  is  the  wholesome,  every-day  girl 
of  the  present  time  addicted  to  the 
use  of  cordials  and  various  other 
stimulants  so  commonly  mentioned  in 
the  works  of  a  century  ago  as  the 
household  remedies  for  fainting 
women.  Much  as  we  may  prate  of 
the  good  old  days,  and  of  the  homely 
customs  of  our  grandmothers,  and 
talk  of  the  herculean  tasks  they  accom- 
plished, it  is  wise  to  investigate  criti- 
cally exactly  what  their  daily  tasks 
were,  and  how  they  met  them,  before 
passing  judgment  as  to  their  superi- 
ority over  the  women  of  tc-day. 

But  great  as  the  intellectual  ad- 
vance has  been,  it  is  in  no  way  com- 
mensurate with  the  advance  in  phy- 
sical health.  The  athletic  young 
woman  is  as  much  a  product  of 
modern  society  as  the  college-bred 
girl.  With  the  broadening  of  the  in- 
tellect there  has  naturally  come  a  de- 
mand for  strong  physical  health,  to 
meet  the  demands  of  study.  Fainting 
is  virtually  an  old-fashioned  disease. 
It  is  almost  as  rare  for  a  woman  to  faint 
to-day  as  it  is  for  a  man.  Yet  in 
olden  times  it  was  considered  the 
proper   thing  for  a  woman  to  faint  at 


any  shocking  occurrence,  and  even  on 
most  trivial  occasions.  The  presence 
of  a  mouse,  a  run-away  accident,  the 
news  of  a  tragedy,  the  death  of  a 
friend,  one  and  all  were  occasions 
when,  according  to  novelists,  the  aver- 
age woman  dropped  into  a  swoon,  and 
the  crisis  was  left  to  the  care  of  their 
masculine  protectors  or  of  the  maid- 
servants of  the  time,  who  were  for- 
tunately superior  to  this  weakness. 
The  young  lady  of  feeble  appetite  and 
of  a  languid  courage  and  pallid  cheeks 
was  the  ideal  of  fashion. 

The  ridicule  of  literature  and  the 
advance  of  common  sense  has  long 
ago  dispelled  the  illusion  that  ill- 
health  was  synonymous  with  refine- 
ment. We  are  beginning  to  have  the 
true  idea  of  the  matter,  and  to  look 
upon  the  presence  of  pallor,  languid 
manners,  and  feeble  appetite  as  indi- 
cations of  disease,  and  therefore  re- 
pulsive. The  young  women  of  to-day 
affect  nearly  all  the  athletic  exer- 
cise of  their  brothers.  They  enjoy 
boating,  long  country  tramps,  driving, 
skating,  and  all  out-door  exercises. 

It  has  been  proved  by  statistics 
that  the  children  of  college-bred 
women  stand  a  better  chance  of  sur- 
viving the  ills  of  infancy  than  those 
of  others.  This  is  undoubtedly 
largely  the  result  of  the  more  intel- 
ligent care  that  the  child  of  the  edu- 
cated woman  receives,  but  it  is  also 
due  to  the  strong  physical  health  of 
the  athletic  woman. 

The  wisest  people  of  the  present  day 
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.eve  that  the  highest  intellectual 
uevelopment  of  the  individual  must 
be  consonant  with  his  highest  physical 
condition — not  that  we  must  crucify 
the  flesh  in  order  to  give  scope  to  the 
life  of  the  intellect  and  the  spirit. 
Modern  Christianity  is  a  vital  and  a 
practical  force,  not  a  sentiment.  The 
deaconess  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
which  is  the  highest  type  we  have  of 
the  pale  aesthetic  sisterhoods  of  medi- 
aeval ages,  is  a  woman  of  classic  edu- 
cation, trained  in  the  gymnasium  as 
well  as  in  household  cares  and  hospi- 


tal duties,  who  brings  the  breadth  of 
her  culture  and  the  gentleness  of  her 
womankind  to  her  Christian  work 
Charity  with  her  is  not  merely  a 
graceful  ornament,  but  a  practical 
work,  which  calls  forth  all  the  powers 
of  her  nature.  She  is  so  trained  phy- 
sically that  she  does  not  faint  or  fail 
when  duty  calls  her.  The  same  cour- 
age and  strength  are  needed  in  the 
family,  and  the  mother  who  faints  in 
emergencies  has  no  place  in  the  pre- 
sent age  of  usefulness. — New  York 
Tribune. 


ENGLISH  UNIVERSAL. 


THE  Educatio7ial  News  presents 
the  following  facts  and  figures 
concerning  the  English  language  : 
"  Three  centuries  ago  it  was  employed 
by  less  than  3,000,000  people  ;  to- 
day it  is  spoken  by  over  115,000,- 
000  people  in  all  parts  of  the  globe, 
and  is  constantly  increasing,  both 
as  to  population  and  territory. 
At  present  it  is  distributed  as 
follows :  United  States,  65,000,- 
000  ;  British  Islands,  38,000,000  ; 
Canada,  exclusive  of  French  Cana- 
dians, 4,000,000  ;  West  Indies,  British 
Guiana,  etc.,  1,500,000  ;  Australasia, 
4,000,000  ;  South  Africa,  India  and 
other  colonies,  2,500,000.  This  in- 
cludes only  those  whose  mother- 
tongue  is  English,  no  account  being 
taken  of  the  vast  number  who  speak 
English, but  who  have  another  tongue. 
The  increase  of  English  speakers  is 
calculated  to  be  fully  2,000,000 
annually.  No  other  language  of 
modern  times  has  made  such  rapid 
progress.  Three  hundred  years  ago 
the  3,000,000  people  who  spoke 
English  resided  principally  on  the 
British  Isles.  Now  it  is  spoken  more 
or  less  in  nearly  every  country  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

"The   principal    languages    which 
compete  with  English,  not  consider- 


ing such  as  Chinese  and  Hindostanee, 
are  French,  Spanish,  Russian  and 
German.  French  is  practically  sta- 
tionary as  regards  the  number  of  its 
adherents ;  Spanish  is  largely  spoken 
in  South  America  and  the  southern 
part  of  North  America,  but  it  owes  its 
prominence  to  the  colonizing  genius 
of  its  speakers;  where  German  is  in- 
troduced it  rapidly  gives  way  to  the 
native  tongue.  Russian,  like  the 
German,  has  little  influence  upon  the 
Western  civilization.  It  is  a  remark- 
able fact  that  while  the  English  in 
their  colonies  and  offshoots  have 
absorbed  millions  of  aliens,  there  is 
no  record  of  any  great  body  of  English 
speakers  having  become  absorbed  b/ 
any  other  race.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  millions  of  Germans  and 
other  foreigners  who  have  become 
merged  with  the  English  in  a  single 
generation,  they  losing  even  their 
family  names ;  and  the  children  in 
many  cases  do  not  understand  their 
parents'  language.  In  Canada,  how- 
ever, the  French-speaking  population 
in  Quebec  is  increasing  faster  than 
the  English-speaking.  This  is  not 
because  the  French  element  absorbs 
the  English,  but  because  it  crowds  it 
cut.  While  the  French  is  seldom  ab- 
sorbed   by   any    other   tongue,    it  is 
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almost  always  absorbed  bv  the  Eng- 
lish. 

"The  English  has  practically  driven 
the  French  out  of  Egypt,  and  it  is 
rapidly  driving  the  Dutch  out  of 
Africa.  This  has  been  accomplished 
in  Egypt  within  a  dozen  years.  The 
change  in  Africa  is  being  effected 
with  even  greater  rapidity.  As  the 
English-speaking  settlers  rush  into 
the  new  country,  the  Dutch  and  other 
languages,  which  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with,  drop  into  the  backwoods  and 
are  finally  lost." 


To  appreciate  what  a  gain  of  even 
a  few  hundred  miles  means,  let  us 
look  at  the  records  made  during  the 
past  300  years,  as  compiled  by  Gen- 
eral Greely,  and  with  Dr.  Hansen's 
added  : 

EASTERN    HEMISPHERE. 

Year.  Explorer.  Lafilude. 

1594.   William  Barents 77°  20' 

1596.  Ryp  and  Heemkserck 79°  49' 

1607.  Henry  Hudson 80°  23' 

1773.  J.  C.  Phipps 80°  48' 

1806.  William  Scoiesby     81°  30' 

1827.    W.  E.  Pairy 82°  45' 

1868.  Nordenskjold  and  Ot'er 81°  42' 

1874.  Wf  yprecht  and  Payir    82°  05' 

1895.  Dr.  Nansen 86°  15' 


WESTERN    HEMrSPHERE. 

Year.  Explorer.  Latitude. 

1587.  John  Davis   72°  12' 

1607.  Henry  Huds-  n .  73° 

16:6  William  B  ,ffi  • 77=  45' 

1852.  E.  A.  Icglefaeld    78°  21' 

1854.  E.  K.  Kane ,  .80°   10' 

1870.  C.  F.  Hall 82°  11' 

1871.  C.  F.  Hall    82°  07' 

1875.  G.  S.  Nares 82°  48' 

1876.  G.  S.  Nares '.83°  20' 

1882.   A.  W.  Greely    83°  24' 

When  this  table  is  examined  care- 
fully, it  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Hansen's 
feat  is  little  short  of  stupendous.  As 
far  back  as  1596  the  latitude  of  80 
had  been  approached,  and  four  cen- 
turies gained  only  about  as  many  de- 
grees as  Nansen  has  gained  over  the 
best  of  his  predecessors.  The  expe- 
dition of  Lieut.  Greely  gained  only 
three  miles  over  that  of  Nares,  yet  it 
was  regarded  as  a  stupendous  feat, 
and  no  one  has  approached  it  for  14 
years.  Now  Dr.  Nansen  at  one  effort 
goes  nearly  200  miles  farther  norths 
and  has  left  only  226  miles  between 
the  limit  of  exploration  and  the  pole. 
Who  shall  say  now  that  the  North 
Pole  will  never  be  reached  ? — Spring- 
field Republican. 
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The  following  embodies  the  opinion 
of  TheSynodof  the  Church  of  England 
in  Canada  on  the  subject  of  religious 
instruction  in  the  schools  :  i.  (a)  That 
it  is  essential,  both  for  the  commun 
ity  and  the  children,  that  there  should 
be  religious  instruction  in  the  primary 
schools,  (d)  That  a  half  hour  each 
school  day,  and,  if  possible,  the  first 
half  hour,  should  be  given  to  such 
religious  instruction,  (c)  That  rea- 
sonable arrangements  should  be  made 
for  such  religious  instruction  being 
given  by  the  clergy,  or  their  depu- 
ties, to  the  children  of  their  own 
communion,  or  by  the  teacher  in 
case    of    communions    agreeable    to 


this,  (d)  That  when  the  above  can- 
not be  carried  out,  we  shall  rejoice 
at  the  introduction  into  the  "  school 
course  of  studies  "  of  such  religious 
instruction  as  shall  include  the  teach- 
ing of:  (i)  Selections  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  inclusive  of 
the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Ten  Corti- 
mandraents  ;  and  (2),  if  practicable, 
the  Apostles'  Creed. 

2.  [a)  That  the  dioceses  in  which 
there  are  non-denominational  univer- 
sities be  requested  to  report  what 
measures  be  taken  in  order  that  the 
students  belonging  to  the  Church  of 
England  shall  be  under  its  care  dur- 
ing their  attendance  at  the  university. 
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(b)  That  they  be  further  requested  to 
report  whether  the  daily  work  of  the 
university     is     begun     with     prayer. 

(c)  That  similar  information  be  sup- 
plied with  regard  to  Normal  and  High 
schools. 

3.  That  it  is  most  desirable  that  an 
educational  fund  be  established,  to 
be  raised  in  such  manner  as  the 
Synod  may  determine,  for  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  Church,  the  said 
fund  to  be  managed  and  distributed 
by  the  General  Synod. —  Evangelical 
Churchman, 


Value  of  Physiological  Ex- 
periment.— Man's  first  duty  is  to 
those  of  his  own  species.  If  wild 
beasts  endanger  the  life  of  his  wife  or 
child,  it  becomes  his  duty  to  kill 
them  by  any  means  in  his  power,  let 
the  suffering  be  what  it  must.  This 
is  man's  first  step  in  the  conquest  of 
any  country.  And  when  he  has  rid 
the  earth  of  the  fierce  carnivora,  it 
becomes  his  duty  to  kill  such  mem- 
bers of  the  herbivora  as  will  enable 
the  rest  to  obtain  food  and  enjoy  life. 
This  surplus  man  has  always  utilized 
for  food  and  clothing.  All  this,  how- 
ever, is  but  his  first  step.  He  must 
tend  herds  and  till  the  soil  to  support 
as  many  as  possible  of  his  own 
species.  Even  then  his  work  is  but 
just  begun.  If  disease  threaten  the 
life  of  his  child,  is  his  duty  any  dif- 
ferent 1  Certainly  not.  It  is  as  much 
his  duty  to  exterminate  the  disease  as 
to  destroy  the  wild  beast.  To  subdue 
the  earth,  "  and  have  dominion  over 
.  .  .  every  living  thing  that  moveth 
upon  the  earth,"  was  one  of  God's 
first  and  highest  commands  to  man  ; 
and  it  includes  microbes  as  well  as 
lions  and  tigers.  At  just  this  point 
we  are  met  with  the  argument  that 
there  is  no  moral  proportion  between 
the  amount  of  suffering  caused  by 
vivisection  and  the  advantage  gained. 
"  Suppose  it  is  capable  of  proof," 
says  Lord  Coleridge,  "that   by   put- 


ting to  death  with  hideous  torment 
three  thousand  horses  you  could  find 
out  the  real  nature  of  some  feverish 
symptom,  I  should  say,  without  the 
least  hesitation  that  it  would  be  un- 
lawful to  torture  the  horses."  Ac- 
cepting the  proportion  as  stated,  we 
will  have  :  Torture  of  three  thousand 
horses  is  to  knowledge  of  real  nature 
of  feverish  symptom  as  power  gained 
by  such  knowledge  is  to  prevention 
of  death  annually  from  splenic  fever, 
we  will  say,  of  many  millions  of  cattle, 
horses,  and  sheep,  and  thousands  of 
men  in  Europe.  There  is  no  very 
exact  "  proportion "  between  end 
and  means,  but  Nature  is  too  generous 
to  insist  on  exact  "  proportions  " 
when  men  study  her  laws  aright.  The 
difficulty  with  good  people  who  reason 
out  this  "  proportion  "  is  that  they 
fail  to  grasp  the  stupendous  size  of 
the  problems  involved,  the  whole 
world  over,  and  through  all  time. 
France  alone  is  estimated  to  lose 
sheep  to  the  value  of  four  million 
dollars  annually  from  splenic  fever, 
and  in  one  district,  Beauce,  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty-seven  thousand  sheep 
are  killed  annually  by  it.  In  Russia, 
during  1857,  it  was  reported  that  one 
hundred  thousand  horses  perished 
from  the  disease  In  other  epidemics 
the  losses  within  small  districts  reach 
tens  of  thousands,  and  in  one  a 
thousand  people  caught  the  disease 
and  perished. — -Prof.  C.  F.  Hodge, 
in  September  Popular  Science  Monthly. 


It  was  considered  in  the  ancient 
world  something  derogatory  to  receive 
pay  for  teaching.  Teaching  was  con- 
sidered a  privilege,  and  the  lot  of  the 
teacher  was  half  divine  in  its  eleva- 
tion ;  to  teach  for  hire  was  to  de- 
grade the  teacher's  office.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  the  teacher  of  children 
occupies  a  position  almost  prophetic 
or  priestly.  This  is  especially  the  case 
when  he  does  his  duty  in  fostering 
"  the  religious  feeling  "  among  his  pu- 
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pils.  The  solemn  responsibilities  of 
the  school  teacher  place  him  so  nearly 
in  a  level  with  the  clergy  that  at  the 
last  meeting  of  convocation  a  resolu 
tion  was  passed,  afler  being  warmly 
supported  by  Canon  Lowe,  Provost  of 
the  famous  Woodward  schools,  to  the 
effect  that  teachers  of  boys  should  be 
encouraged  to  take  Holy  Orders.  We 
are  not  inclined  to  narrow  the  teach- 
ing profession  by  suggesting  that  none 
but  clergymen  should  have  the  charge 
of  schools  ;  it  is  probable  that  most 
teachers  act  in  their  sphere  with  the 
same  unselfish  devotion  which  the 
clerical  calling  demands  ;  but  we  do 
believe  that  mercenary  motives  should 
not  be  the  only  motives  in  the  man- 
agers and  officers  of  boarding  and 
day  schools,  and  that  all  such  mem- 
bers of  the  profession  should  con- 
sider that  the  highest  reward  of  their 
labours  must  lie  in  the  good  they  do 
tor  the  Church  as  well  as  the  State. 
The  highest  work  can  never  be  done 
from  the  lowest  motive,  hence  the 
reason  why  the  best  Athenians  were 
more  influenced  by  the  teaching  of 
Socrates  than  by  the  teaching  of 
Gorgias.  The  teacher's  profession  re- 
quires something  like  a  consecration  of 
life  to  render  it  fully  operative  for 
good.  It  requires  constant  patience 
and  self  control  to  "  be  tender  to 
dulness  as  to  every  form  of  poverty." 
It  requires  enthusiasm  unquenchable, 
hope  that  often  seems  visionary,  love 
that  is  often  called  upon  for  many 
little  sacrifices  and  sometimes  for 
great  sacrifices  in  teaching  and  train- 
ing the  young,  the  weak,  the  ignorant. 
Yet  there  is  abundant  reward  in  this 
as  in  every  lofty  profession.  The 
teacher  is  a  power  for  good  or  a  power 
for  evil  ;  he  has  the  best  opportun- 
ities for  diffusing  over  many  minds  his 
own  convictions,  and  for  comparing 
and  multiplying  m  power  of  useful- 
ness stores  of  his  own  knt)wledge. 
Greatest  of  all  his  opportunities  is 
that  of  teaching  to  the   young  by  his 


word  and  example  the  love  of  what  is 
high  and  holy.  If  this  opportunity  be 
neglected,  the  object  of  a  teacher's  life 
is  missed,  and  he  has  built  his  work, 
not  on  the  rock  of  truth  and  stability, 
but  on  the  sand  of  human  wilfulness, 
weakness,  and  error. — The  Churchman. 


A  lady  who  had  unusual  success  in 
country  schools  was  once  employed 
to  take  charge  of  a  Cleveland  school 
which  two  successive  teachers  had 
failed  to  control.  Nothing  was  said 
to  her  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
school,  and  she  took  charge  of  it,  an- 
ticipating a  pleasant  experience  in 
teaching  in  the  city.  At  noon  she  re- 
turned to  her  boarding  place  in  tears, 
and  said  to  her  brother  that  she 
could  do  nothing  with  the  boys,  and 
had  made  up  her  mind  to  resign  and 
go  back  into  the  country,  "  I  have 
done  my  best  to  interest  the  boys," 
she  added,  "  and  they  have  simply 
run  over  me.  Boys  have  gone  head- 
first out  of  the  windows  this  morning 
and  back  again,  whistling  at  me." 
'*  Do  not  think  of  resigning,  Mary," 
said  the  brother,  "  but  go  back  and 
put  your  school  in  order  and  give  the 
boys  a  lesson  in  prompt  obedience. 
Ask  them  to  rise  quietly  at  the  beck 
of  your  hand.  If  a  boy  fails  to  re- 
spond, attend  to  him."  "Shall  I 
whip  ?  "  asked  the  troubled  teacher. 
"  Whip  ?  Yes,  if  tiecessary,"  said 
the  brother,  "  and  I  will  furnish  the 
whips.  Your  school  is  in  rebellion." 
She  sighed,  but  took  the  whips  fur- 
nished, and  returned  to  her  school  to 
try  the  experiment.  She  came  back 
at  the  close  of  school  with  a  look  of 
victory  on  her  face.  "  Well,  Mary," 
said  the  brother,  *'  what  kind  of  a 
school  did  you  have  this  afternoon  ?  " 
"  I  had  an  excellent  school,"  she  re- 
plied, "  the  last  hour."  "  What 
of  the  first  hour  ? "  said  the 
brother.  "  I  do  not  like  to  say." 
"  Did  you  whip  ?  "  "  Whip  ?  I  whip- 
ped a  half-dozen  boys  the  first  twenty 
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minutes,  but  they  toed  the  mark  after 
that.  I  am  going  to  have  a  beautiful 
school,"  That  lady  taught  in  the 
schools  of  Cleveland  until  she  went  to 
her  reward,  and  she  never  whipped 
another  pupil.  It  is  a  good  many 
years  since  the  writer  gave  the  above 
advice,  but  he  would  give  it  to-day 
under  like  circumstances. — E.  E. 
White. 

The  Depth  of  the  Sea. — Small 
boys  often  ask  their  parents,  "  How 
deep  is  the  sea  ?  "  The  answer  de- 
pends entirely  upon  the  sea.  The 
following  table,  compiled  by  one  who 
has  investigated,  may  help  one  to  the 
solution  of  one  of  the  small  boy's 
problems.  Average  depth  in  yards  : 
Pacific,  4,252  3  Atlantic,  4,026  ;  In- 
dian, 3,658  ;  Antarctic,  3,000;  Arctic, 
1,690;  Mediterranean,  1,476;  Irish, 
240  ;  English  Channel,  no  ;  Adri- 
atic, 45  ;  Baltic,  43. — Rarpet^s 
Round  Table. 

The  Bible. — Hall  Caine  attributes 
his  success  in  literature,  in  part,  to 
the  fact  that  he  has  always  been  a 
great  reader  of  the  Bible.  Robert 
Harborough  Sherrard,  in  an  interest- 
ing sketch  of  the  author  of  "  The 
Manxman,"  in  McGlures  Magazine, 
quotes  him  as  saying  :  "  I  think  that  I 
know  my   Bible  as    few  literary  men 


know  it.  There  is  no  book  in  the 
world  like  it,  and  the  finest 
novels  ever  written  fall  far 
short  in  interest  of  the  stories  it  tells." 


School  Buildings. — Said  Bishop 
Spaulding  before  the  N.E.A.  :  "  I 
have  noticed  that  we  are  proud  of 
our  school-buildings.  I  do  not  care 
about  that.  I  want  to  know  what 
kind  of  life  is  fostered  there.  I  say 
that  many  of  these  factory-like  struc- 
tures thwart  the  cause  of  education. 
I  say  the  little  country  school  house, 
discolored,  and  no  larger  than  a  dry 
goods  box,  is  a  better  place  for  edu- 
cation than  the  barracks  of  our  city 
school  life.  The  nearer  we  get  to 
nature  the  closer  we  get  to  truth. 
City  lite  is  decadent,  and  it  would  die 
out  if  it  were  not  constantly  aug- 
mented from  the  country.  I  tell  you 
how  to  educate  city  children  is  a  ser- 
ious problem.  We  wear  out  the 
teachers  and  make  a  herd  rather  than 
an  aggregation  of  individuals."  And 
again  :  "  We  shall  never  get  the  best 
schools  until  we  get  the  best  talent, 
and  we  shall  never  get  the  best  talent 
until  we  can  offer  better  inducements. 
It  is  wise  to  turn  our  attention  to  the 
professional  improvement  of  the  teach- 
ers. But  let  us  also  work  for  better 
inducements  and  more  indepen- 
dence." And  the  Bishop  is  right. 
— The  Popular  Educator. 


FIRST  PLACES 


The  truth  which  draws 
Through  all  things  upwards  ;  that  a  two-fold   world 
Must  go  to  a  perfect  cosmos. 

Natural  things 
And  spiritual, — who    separates  those  two 
In  art,  in    morals,  or  the   social  drift 
Tears  up    the  bond    of  nature   and  brings  death, 
Paints  futile   pictures,   writes    unreal  verse. 
Leads  vulgar  days,    deals    ignorantly  with  men,' 
Is  wrong,  in  short,  at  all  points. 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 
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LABOR. 

The  late  difficulty  experienced 
by  the  authorities  of  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  concerns  school-teach- 
ers of  Canada  very  much.  Tne  prime 
origin  of  th  !  difficulty  was  that  the 
train  despatchers  or  telegraphers  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  subordinate 
managers  of  the  line.  la  the  interest 
of  the  public  and  for  the  more  ready 
and  convenient  transaction  of  busi- 
siness,  the  Canadian  Pacific  R  lilway 
Company  has  found,  what  men  have 
in  all  ages  found,  that  there  must  be 
an  orderly  way  of  attending  to  the  af- 
fairs of  the  'line"  Hence,  if  any  one 
of  the  men  employed  should  wish  to 
point  out  what  appears  to  him  to  be 
a  grievance  he  first  states  his  diffi 
culty  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
division  in  which  he  is  workingf. 

This  official  considers  the  case  and 
reports  to  headquarters  on  the  matter 
complained  of,  giving  in  his  report 
the  facts,  and  his  opinion,  no  doubt, 
on  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  tele- 
graphers ignored  this  routine  of  busi- 
ness, and  went  direct  to  headquarters. 
Tne  chief  officials  of  the  company  re- 
ferred the  men  to  their  divisional  su- 
perintendents ;  the  telegraphers  re- 
fused to  do  this  and  went  out  on 
strike.  The  question  of  grievances 
did  not  emerge  at  all ;  simply  the 
question  of  order.  The  strike  took 
place  at  nine  o'clock  on  a  Monday 
night. 

Tne  train  despatchers  left  their  very 
responsible  positions  without  any 
warning  to  the  company,  and  by  so 
doing  left  trains  running  on  the 
compmy's  line  from  the  A^lantic  to 
the  Pacific  without  any  eflfective 
guidance,  to  the  serious  danger  of  loss 
to  property,  and  to  the  no  less  seri- 
ous danger  to  the  lives  of  Her  M.i 
jesty's  subjects  throughout  the  whole 
of  Canada. 


Let  our  readers  think  of  the  situa- 
tion for  a  few  minutes,  and  they  will 
gradually  realize  the  gravity  of  the 
case.  The  so-called  "  block  system," 
adopted  years  ago  by  the  company, 
was  the  guardian  angel  which  watched 
over  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our  fel- 
low subjects  on  that  Monday  night  in 
September,  '96.  We  lightly  pass  by 
the  loss  of  property,  the  ruin  of  the 
C  P.R  ;  the  country,  perhaps,  might 
again  recover  the  loss  of  property,  but 
what  about  the  lives  of  thousands 
of  Canadians  which  would  have  been 
hurled  from  us  as  waste  material  by  a 
most  culpable  act  of  men  hitherto  re- 
spected and  trusted. 

When  did  selfishness  for  pelf  make 
such  an  exhibition  ?  It  is  almost  in- 
credible, that  such  want  of  considera- 
tion could  be  shown  for  the  most 
precious  interests  of  others. 

And  this  in  civilized.  Christian 
Canada,  a  part  of  our  British  Em- 
pire. We  write  the  lines  with  regret. 
The  reports  which  come  to  us  since 
the  strike  took  place  rather  deepen 
the  shadow  around  the  grievous  crime 
than  add  the  silver  lining. 

Three  facts  have  been  forced  upon 
the  attention  of  the  responsible  offici- 
als of  the  railway  by  this  strike  :  (i) 
the  number  ot  good  applicants  for 
their  work  from  all  over  America  as 
far  south  as  Kentucky;  (2)  the  orga- 
nized labor  societies  or  brotherhoods 
among  us  are  in  the  hands  of  similar 
societies  in  the  United  States  of 
America;  (3)  the  incredible  lack  of 
recognition  of  moral  obligation  shown 
by  the  men.  Facts  (2) and  (3),  especi- 
ally (3),  are  the  serious  points  for  us 
to  carefully  consider,  and,  if  possible, 
suggest  a  remedy. 

Tne  development  of  labor  unions 
has  been  commented  upon  for  gen- 
erations, and  as  the  earth  becomes 
smaller,  owln^  to  the  great  increase 
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of  facilities  for  transport,  we  rather 
think  that  the  closer  union  of  work- 
men is  inevitable,  and  will  have  to  be 
more  seriously  recognized  than  here- 
tofore ;  and  will  prove  an  advantage 
if  the  mass  of  men  is  thoroughly 
leavened  with  the  life  principles  of  so- 
ciety, one  of  which  is  :  "  As  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye 
also  to  them  likewise."  On  the  same 
principle  may  be  put  thus  : 

"  Freedom  is  the  power  by  which 
men  can  do  what  does  not  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  another ;  its  basis 
is  nature  ;  its  standard  is  justice  ;  its 
protection  is  law  ;  its  moral  boundary 
is  the  maxim  :  '  Do  not  unto  others 
what  you  do  not  wish  they  should  do 
unto     you.'  " — French     Constitution 

(i793)- 

EDUCATION  AND  CRIME. 

The  Toronto  Globe,  taking  occa- 
sion from  some  remarks  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Ihe  Canada  Presbyterian, 
apparently  deprecates  the  idea  that 
the  persistence  and  prevalence  of 
crime  are  a  standing  reflection  on 
our  public  school  system,  and  appar- 
ently suggests  the  idea  that  the  pub- 
lic schools  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  do  more  for  the  teaching 
of  morality  than  they  are  doing.  We 
say  "  apparently"  in  each  case,  for  the 
article  is  so  little  decided  in  tone  as 
to  make  one  wonder  why  it  was  writ- 
ten, unless  it  was  to  emphasize  The 
Presbyterian'' s  remark,  that  "  it  makes 
thoughtful  men  uncomfortable  to  feel 
that  they  cannot  emphatically  deny 
the  charge  brought  against  our  edu- 
cational system,  that  it  is  morally  a 
failure." 

The  number  of  teachers  engaged  in 
our  public  schools,  both  element- 
ary and  secondary — including  Ro- 
man Catholic  separate  schools, 
which  are  also  "  public " — is  about 
10,000.  There  are  no  trustworthy 
data  which  go  to  show  that  the  moral 


training  in  the  separate  schools  is 
either  better  or  worse  than  the  simi- 
lar training  in  other  state  schools,  and 
therefore  it  is  quite  legitimate  to  lump 
them  altogether.  We  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  deny  that  the  collective  in- 
fluence of  these  10,000  teachers  is 
morally  very  great,  and  that  the  re- 
sultant is  in  the  right  direction,  but 
we  do  question  most  earnestly  wheth- 
er that  influence  is  as  great  as  it 
should  be.  A  few  statistics  from  re- 
ports of  inspectors  of  prisons  will  not 
set  this  question  at  rest.  In  spite  of 
some  superficial  signs  of  improvement, 
close  observers  of  social  conditions 
are  able  to  allege,  with  a  show  of 
truth,  that  the  state  school  system  is 
morally  a  comparative  failure. 

We  accept  the  Globe^s  implication, 
that  systematic  teaching  of  morals  in 
the  form  of  scholastic  lessons  is  not 
the  best  way  to  mould  character  in 
the  pupils.  We  accept  also  its  explicit 
contention  that  the  best  way  to  secure 
moral  training  is  to  put  children  into 
the  hands  of  teachers  of  the  right  sort 
whose  own  daily  life  will  be  an  epistle 
known  and  read  of  all  the  pupils,  and 
whose  discipline  will  be  permeated  by 
principles  so  sound,  and  will  be  en- 
forced by  sanctions  so  reasonable  yet 
inevitable,  that  a  moral  training  of 
the  most  valuable  kind  will  be  the 
incidental  result.  \Ve  accept  also  its 
explanation  of  the  failure  of  the  sys^ 
tem,  so  far  as  it  is  due  to  the  replace- 
ment of  veteran  teachers  who  made 
school  management  a  life-work,  by 
young  men  and  women  who  make  it 
a  stepping-stone  to  some  other  calling. 
We  accept,  lastly,  its  admission  that 
this  evil  is  to  a  large  extent  unavoid- 
able in  places  where  population  is 
sparse  and  it  is  hard  to  make  a  living. 
But  this  does  not  end  the  matter.  If 
there  is  a  moral  failure  we  are  still 
bound  not  only  to  look  for  its  causes, 
but  to  try  to  furnish  a  remedy  for  the 
admitted  evil.  What  is  most  needed 
just  now  is  full  and  frank  discussion. 
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and  not  a  cry  of  "peace,  peace," 
where  there  is  no  peace.  Administer 
no  opiates  to  the  pubUc  conscience  in 
the  form  of  glorification  of  our  great 
educational  system,  but  persistently 
dwell  on  its  defects  with  a  view  to 
bringing  about  a  better  state  of 
affairs. 

The  Globes  implied  contention, 
that  the  Education  Department  has 
done  its  whole  duty  in  the  matter  by 
enjoining  the  teachers  "to  impress 
the  lesson  of  right  and  wrong  upon 
the  children  whenever  the  opportun- 
ity occurs,"  suggests  a  further  remark. 
No  close  observer  can  deny  that  an 
all  pervading  educational  ideal  must 
have  either  a  good  or  a  bad  moral 
effect,  according  as  it  is  high  and 
ennobling  or  unworthy  and  debasing. 
Now,  probably  without  intention  on 
the  part  of  any  one,  the  ideal  most 
widespread  and  persistent  among  our 
teachers,  pupils  and  parents,  is  that 
of  passing  a  prescribed  examination. 
The  student  in  the  university  succeeds 
when,  after  passing  a  series  of  exami- 
nations, he  gets  his  degree.  The 
pupil  in  the  secondary  school  succeeds 
if  he  passes  one  or  more  of  a  similar 
graded  series.  The  pupil  in  the  upper 
classes  of  the  elementary  school  suc- 
ceeds if  he  passes  the  entrance  or 
leaving  examination.  The  pupil  in 
the  lower  classes  succeeds  if  he  passes 
an  uniform  promotion  examination. 
If  he  fails  to  pass  one  of  this  long 
chain  of  examinations  he  has  failed 
altogether,  and  his  teacher  is  regarded 
by  the  tax-paying  public  as  unfit  for 
his  place.  No  account  is  taken  of 
moral  character  in  this  test  of  teacher 
and  pupil  ;  none  can,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  be  taken. 

It  was  not  always  so.  There  was 
a  time  in  this  Province  when  the  work 
of  teaching  was  done  chiefly  by  men 
of  experience  ;  when  the  teacher  had 
liberty  to  train  his  pupils  for  something 
else  than  an  examination  test ;  when 


the  pupil  had  leisure  to  imbibe  culture 
by  the  way  while  going  through  a 
course  of  study  that  was  quite  flexi- 
ble, and  was  largely  controlled  by  the 
teacher  ;  and  when  children  remained 
in  school,  or  came  back  to  it  from 
time  to  time,  until  they  became  young 
men  and  women,  old  enough  to  take 
up  for  themselves  the  battle  of  pr  ic- 
tical  life.  In  those  days  there  was 
time  for  systematic  reading  and  study 
of  the  Bible,  and  it  was  read  and 
studied  in  many  a  public  school. 
There  was  time  to  become  interested 
in  the  great  men  and  women  of  his- 
tory. There  was  time  to  become  fond 
of  good  literature,  and  commit  some 
of  it  to  memory. 

If  the  programme  is  too  crowded 
for  all  this  now,  whose  fault  is  it? 
Programmes  are  supposed  to  be  fram- 
ed to  pupils  and  schools,  and  to  be 
made  rational  and  helpful.  To  say 
that  real  culture,  including  what  is 
moral,  is  made  difficult  by  an  over- 
crowding of  the  school  course,  is  as 
severe  an  indictment  of  the  Education 
Department  as  could  well  be  formu- 
lated. Is  it  true  ?  If  it  is,  then  the 
work  of  educational  reform  must  be 
commenced  from  above  rather  than 
from  below. — Canada    Presbyterian. 


Rascalitv. — About  a  hundred 
years  from  now — it  may  be  two  hun- 
dred— the  people  will  have  learned 
that  the  person  who  possesses  the 
power  to  mould  youth  aright  is  the 
greatest  of  all.  To  influence  to  a 
noble  life — that  is  indeed  great.  Just 
now  we  are  thinking  of  scholarship  in 
the  teacher  and  the  pupil.  Even  now 
a  good  many  are  beginning  to  doubt 
the  free  school  system.  Tne  halls  of 
Congress  and  state  legislatures  are  full 
of  men  who  have  what  the  free  schools 
have  done  for  them,  and  there  is 
more  rascality  to  the  square  acre  than 
ever. — Exchange. 
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SCHOOL  WORK. 


EDUCATION      DEPARTMENT. 


ANNUAL      EXAMINATIONS. 


High    School  Entrance. 


SCIENCE. 


Editor:    J.  B.Turner,  B.A. 
Coll.    Inst.,   Hamilton. 

The  following  are  the  papers  in 
Botany  for  Forms  I.  and  III.  and 
Biology  ior  Form  IV.,  set  at  the  re- 
cent Departmental  Examinations. 
Two  botanical  specimens  were  sub- 
mitted for  each  form  examination, 
one  for  identifiration  and  the  other  for 
description.  In  Form  IV.  there  was 
also  a  zoological  specimen  and  a 
microscopical  section.  In  this  form 
the  amount  of  practical  work  that  is 
required  in  the  biology  is  too  great  to 
admit  of  the  candidates  doing  it  as 
thoroughly  as  it  is  desirable  it  should 
be  done. 


FORM  I. 


Botany. 


Identify  with  the  aid  of  your  text- 
book the  plant  submitted  and  assign 
it  to  the  proper  genus,  species  and 
order. 

B. 

T.  Give  the  botanical  name  of  the 
submitted  plant,  and  of  the  order  to 
which  it  belongs. 

2.  Describe  the  stem  and  leaves  of 
the  plant  submitted. 

3.  Describe  the  flower  of  the  sub- 
mitted plant,  indicating  by  a  diagram 
the  relations  of  the  floral  parts. 

4.  Describe  in  (a)  potato,  [b)  onion, 
(c)  mandrake  (or  may-apple),  the  un- 
derground   structures      and   classify 


them  under  the  headings  :  root,  stem^ 
leaf. 

5.  Describe  the  following  fruits, 
indicating  how  and  from  what  por- 
tions of  the  flower  they  are  formed  : 
{a)  pear,  (b)  plum,  (c)  raspberry  {d} 
may-apple,  (e)  rosehip,  (/)huckleberrjr 
(or  whortleberry). 


FORM    III. 


Botany. 


A. 


I.  Identify  with  the  aid  of  your 
text-books  the  plant  submitted,  and 
assign  it  to  its  proper  family,  genus 
and  species. 

B. 

1.  Describe  accurately  the  stem^ 
leaves  and  flower  of  the  plant  sub- 
mitted. 

2.  Define  the  terms  cohesion  and 
adhesion  as  used  in  reference  to  floral 
organs  and  illustrate  by  reference  to 
Canadian  examples. 

3.  Describe  and  compare  the 
characteristic  features  of  Gymno- 
sperms  and  Angioaperms. 

4.  What  are  the  essential  features 
of  the  Rinunculacece?  Illustrate 
your  answer  by  Canadian  types. 

5.  Give  an  account  of  the  structure 
and  mode  of  reproduction  of  Chara. 


FORM  IV. 


Biology. 


A. 


Identify  with  the  aid  of  your  text- 
books the  plant  submitted,  and  assign 
it  to  the  proper  family,  genus  and 
species. 

B. 

I.  Make  a  dissection  of  the  animal 
submitted   and    compare    it    with    a. 
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fresh  water  mussel  as  regards  shell, 
locomotor  apparatus  and  respiratory 
organs. 

2.  Describe  fully  the  plant  sub- 
mitted. 

3.  Compare  as  to  structure  the 
stems  of  the  buttercup  and  maple. 

4.  Make  a  drawing  of  the  sub- 
mitted section  and  indicate  thereon 
the  names  of  the  various  parts. 


QUESTIONS     ON      ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 


by  principal  h    i.  strang,  colleg- 
iate institute,  goderich. 

For  Entrance. 


I.  Analyze  the  following  simple 
sentences  : 

(a)  Apparently,  before  leaving 
the  parent  hive  every  swarm  of 
bees  sends  out  exploring  parties 
to  look  up  the  future  home. 

(6)  Fastetiing  my  eye  on 
a  particular  flower  I  had  no  diffi- 
culty in  walking  straight  to  the 
spot. 

(c)  On  one  of  the  rocky  is- 
lands lying  before  us  in  the  chan- 
nel, there  is  a  lonely  grave, 
marked  by  a  plain  granite  slab 
and  surrounded  by  a  low,  iron 
railing. 

(d)  To  my  great  surprise  not 
a  boy  was  to  be  seeti  in  the  yard 
that  in  or /ling. 

{e)  That  night,  from  the  castle- 
gate  went  down, 

With  silent,  slow,  and  stealthy 
pace, 

Two  shadow?,  ffioujited  on  shad- 
owy steeds, 


Taking  the  narrow  path. 

2.  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the 
foregoing  sentences. 

3.  Write  the  third  singular  of  each 
tense  indicative  active  of  the  verb 
see. 

4.  Give  all  the  participles  of  the 
verb  from  which  went  comes. 

5.  Give  all  the  other  inflections  ot 
the  verb  from  which  lying  (c)    comes. 

6.  Write  all  the  infinitive  forms  of 
the  verb  from  which  taking  comes. 

7.  Write  sentences  using  before  as 
an  adverb,  yfow^r  as  a  verb,  doian  as 
a  preposition,  tuttcre  as  a  noun,  night 
as  an  adjective. 

8.  Write  out  the  subordinate  clauses 
in  the  following  sentences  in  full, 
classify  each,  and  give  its  relation  : 

(a)  It  will  be  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  do  that. 

(6)  You  may  take  all  you  want 
of  it. 

{c)  It  looks    better  than  ever. 

\d)  He  had  forgotten  as  usual 
to  lock  the  door. 

(<f)  It  is  quite  likely  he  has 
never  seen  it. 

9.  Correct  any  errors,  giving  your 
reasons,  in  the  following  : 

(«)  The  Board  has  appointed 
two  delegates  to  represent  them 
at  the  meeting. 

(6)  He  could  have  answered 
it  easy  enough  if  he  had  wanted 
to. 

{c)  He  answered  all  the  ques- 
tions that  were  put  to  him  quite 
satisfactorily. 

(d)  I  gave  it  to  the  man  whom 
I  supposed  was  acting  as  your 
agent. 

ie)  I  am  sorry  that  I  will  not 
have  time  to  call  for  them. 
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In  the  September  Century  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  "  Career  of 
Sonny  "  will  be   pleased  to   find  that 


Ruth  McEnery  Stuart  tells  of 
"Sonny's  Diploma.''  There  is  some- 
thing so   charming  about  Sonny  that 
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any  story  about  him  is  good,  that  is, 
any  story  by  the  same  author.  Mar- 
cella  herself  may  be  too  perfect  to  be 
real,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
her  surroundings,  nor  her  friends. 
Reading  such  a  history  is  a  sensation. 
In  the  same  number  "An  Open-Eyed 
Conspiracy,"  by  Howells,  is  con- 
tinued, and  a  new  story,  "Prisoners 
of  Conscience,"  by  Amelia  E  Barr, 
is  begun.  Even  yet  mention  has  not 
been  made  of  all  the  important  con- 
tributions and  it  is  evident  that  those 
who  are  on  the  subscription  list  of  the 
Century  are  being  handsomely  dealt 
with. 

The  November  St.  Nicholas  will 
contain,  among  other  contributions 
specially  interesting  to  its  readers,  a 
new  serial  by  John  Bennett,  a  writer 
who  has  been  giving  evidence  of  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  past.  The  name  of  the 
story  is  "  Master  Skylark,"  and  it 
deals  with  events  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare,  who,  it  seems,  is  to  be 
one  of  the  leading  characters. 
Another  serial,  "  The  Last  Three 
Soldiers,"  is  by  William  H.  Shel- 
ton. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles 
in  the  September  Reviezv  of  Reviews 
is  entitled  "John  Brown  in  the  Adir- 
ondacks,"  which  has  been  written  by 
Albert  Shaw,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
transfer  of  the  John  Brown  farm  to 
the  State  of  New  York.  The  rest  of 
the  magazine  is  largely  given  up  to 
discussing  the  various  phases  of  the 
money  question  and  other  problems 
with  an  especial  bearing  on  the 
approaching  election. 

The  September  number  of  the 
Table  Talk  appears  in  a  new  and 
attractive  cover.  Among  the  articles 
will  be  found  a  valuable  one  on  "The 
Pleasures  of  a  Restricted  Diet,"  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Grinnell.  The  num 
erous  departments  will  be  found  to 
contain  the  usual  excellent  assistance 
towards  scientific  housekeeping. 


At  the  request  ot  the  Honorable 
the  Minister  of  Education,  four 
copies  of  The  Canada  Educational 
Monthly  is  sent  to  each  Model 
School  in  Ontario  for  months  of 
October,  November  and  December. 

The  serial  at  present  appearing  in 
the  MacmiUans  Magazine  is  entitled 
"  The  Secret  of  Saint  Florel."  So 
far  much  cannot  be  said  as  to  the 
secret,  but  the  way  that  the  writer 
takes  about  finding  it  is  interesting 
and  agreeable,  and  no  doubt  things 
will  be  found  quite  satisfactory  iti  the 
end.  "The  Best  Snake  Story  in  the 
World  "  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an 
ambitious  title,  but  in  spite  of  it,  per- 
haps because  of  it,  the  tale  is  a  good 
one.  "  The  Man  Pepys "  is  also 
made  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
article. 

From  Macmillan  &  Co.  we  have 
received  through  their  Toronto  agents, 
the  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  the  following 
books : 

"  Coverley  Papers  "  from  the  Spec- 
tator, edited  with  an  introduction  and 
notes  by  K.  Deighton.  This  favor- 
ite classic  is  presented  in  a  shape 
suitable  for  use  in  schools.  There  is 
a  short  and  pointed  introduction, 
giving  an  account  of  the  author  and 
and  of  the  inception  of  the  essays. 
The  notes  are  unusually  full  and  ac- 
curate. 

"  Cowper's  Shorter  Poems,"  edited 
with  an  introduction  and  notes  by  W. 
T.  Webb,  of  the  Presidency  College, 
Calcutta.  Although  intended  for  the 
school-room,  this  selection  from  Cow- 
per's works  contains  most  of  his 
shorter  poems,  and  we  find  along 
with  such  well-known  verses  as  "  John 
Gilpin,"  "Alexinder  Selkirk,"  and 
"  Lines  to  my  Mother's  Picture," 
others  less  well-known,  such  as  "  The 
Cricket  "  and  "  The  Pineapple  and 
the  Bee."  Cowper's  poems  are  full 
of  that  gentleness  and  truth  of  per- 
ception  which   is  most    henefi;ial  in 
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any  school-room,  and  when,  as  in  the 
present  edition,  one  who  has  a  clear 
and  wide  knowledge  of  his  person- 
ality and  work,  gives  the  reader  the 
best  assistance,  a  book  is  produced 
which  is  of  value  to  any  teacher  of 
literature. 

From  the  same  firms  we  have  also 
received  "  Indexing  and  Precis  Writ- 
ing for  Civil  Service  Candidates,"  by 
T.  Evan  Jacob.  In  a  lengthy  and 
explicit  introduction  the  candidate  is 
prepared  to  work  with  the  material 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  main  part 
of  the  book.  The  exercises  consist 
of  questions  set  on  papers  for  the  civil 
service  examinations,  and  form  an 
admirable  preparation  in  the  subject. 

"Chosen  English  Selections,  from 
Wordsworth,  Byron,  Shelley,  Lamb 
and  Scott,"  by  Adele  Ellis.  Of  each 
of  these  five  authors  a  short  life  is 
given,  then  a  selection  is  made  of  a 
few  of  the  more  simpl",  yet  at  the 
same  time  the  best,  of  their  produc- 
tions, and  to  these  are  added  the 
editor's  notes,  which  strive  to  give  the 
meaning  and  distinctive  literary  effect 
of  the  passage  rather  than  merely  its 
grammatical  or  biographical  signifi- 
cance. 

"  A  First  Sketch  of  English  His- 
tory," part  II,  1307-1689,  by  E.  J. 
Matthew,  M.A.,  LL.B.  A  concise 
and  carefully  analysed  account  of  this 
period  of  English  history,  the  inner 
principles  which  explain  events  and 
outward  circumstances  which  sur- 
round theni,  are  given  enough  prom- 
inence to  make  the  text  book  inter- 
esting reading.  The  more  recent 
style  of  heading  the  various  paragraphs 
is  followed,  and  frequent  summaries 
are  given  of  the  important  events  in 
the  preceding  chapters. 

We  have  also  received  through 
Messrs.  Copp,  Clark  froniMacmilian's 
two  of  the  volumes  of  the  "  People's 
Edition  of  Tennyson's  Poems,"  the 
first  including  "  The  Lover's  Tale," 
^' The  Golden    Supper,"    "  To  Allred 


Tennyson,"  and  "  The  First  Quarrel," 
and  a  second  volume  containing  two 
of  the  Idylls,  "  Guinevere  "  and  "  The 
Passing  of  Arthur."  The  edition  is 
one  which  will  give  satisfaction  to 
lovers  of  Tennyson,  following  as 
it  does,  in  many  particulars,  the 
Temple  edition  of  Shakespeare,  v;hich 
elicited  much  favorable  comment  at 
the  time  of  its  first  appearance. 

The  Copp,  Clark  Company  has  re- 
cently published  the  following  books, 
which  appear  on  the  school  curricu- 
lum of  Ontario  :  "  Le  Voyage  Auiour 
de  ma  Chambre,"  and  "  Le  Lepreux 
dela  Cite  D'Aoste,"  by  De  Maistre, 
with  "La  Grammaire"  and  "La 
Lettre  Chargee  of  Labiche."  These 
are  edited  with  an  introduction,  notes 
and  vocabulary,  by  F.  H.  Sykes,  of 
the  Western  University  of  London, 
and  E.  J.  Mclntyre,  of  the  St.  Cath- 
arines Collegiate  Institute.  The  same 
gentlemen  have  edited  ''  Le  Chien  du 
Capitaine,  of  Enault,"  and  *'  La  Fee," 
by  Feuiilet.  Both  of  these  text- 
books are  marked  by  the  careful  pre- 
paration and  scholarship  which  is  a 
characteristic  of  the  editors'  work. 
Exercises  on  the  text  are  given  in 
both  books  for  work  in  the  classroom, 
and  clear  explanations  of  most  of  the 
difficulties  in  translating  will  be  found 
in  the  notes. 

The  same  firm  have  issued  within 
the  last  few  weeks  a  "  High  School 
History  of  Greece  and  Rome,"  au- 
thorized by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, of  which  W.  J.  Robertson, 
B.A.,  LL  B.,  and  John  Henderson, 
M.A  ,  are  editors.  This  is  a  scholarly 
and  carefully  prepared  text-book,  the. 
style  of  which,  though  necessarily 
condensed  is  still  interesting  and 
readable.  Good  maps,  on  which  ihe 
course  of  the  history  may  be  traced, 
are  one  of  the  features  of  this  addi- 
tion to  our  school  books. 

"  Select  Poems,"  being  the  litera- 
ture prescribed  for  the  junior  matricu- 
lation   and    junior   leaving   examina- 
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tions,  edited  with  an  introduction  and 
notes,  by  W.  J.  Alexander,  Ph.D. 
Copp,  Clark  Co.  To  any  teacher  of 
literature  who  is  endeavoring;  to 
awaken  in  his  pupils  that  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful  in  composition,  which 
once  called  into  existence  will  not 
soon  disappear,  this  book  will  be  of 
the  greatest  assistance.  In  the  lives 
of  the  various  authors  treated  will  be 
found  not  merely  the  more  important 
facts  connected  with  their  careers, 
but  also  a  consideration  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  their  work  and  its  effect 
on  the  times  in  which  they  lived. 
The  notes  possess  the  fulness,  accu- 
racy and  usefulness,  which  can  be 
obtained  only  from  a  wide  knowledge 
of  literature  and  its  more  influential 
surroundings. 

In  Heath's  Modern  Language 
Series  we  have  received  "  Aus  Herz 
und  Welt,"  edited  and  annotated  by 
Dr.  Bernhardt.  The  text  consists  of 
two  short  German  stories,  suited  more 
especially  to  assist  the  student  in 
acquiring  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
colloquial  German.  The  notes  are 
full,  since  this  book  is  intended  to 
be  of  use  in  that  period  when  the 
student  is  passing  from  the  use  of  a 
special  vocabulary  to  that  of  annotated 
texts. 

The  American  Book  Company 
have  recently  issued  "  Krambambuli," 
edited  by  A.  W.  Spanhoofd,  and 
"  Die  Vierzehn  Nothelefer,"  hy  K  E. 
Sihler.  These  are  both  intended  to 
provide  interesting  reading  for  the 
student  of.  German. 

'The  Oswego  Normal  Method  of 
Teaching  Geography,"  by  A.  W. 
Farnham,  C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse. 
The  author  has  successfully  prepared 
an  exposition  of  the  methods  of 
teaching  geography  which  are  in  use 
at  the  Oiwego  Normal  School.  The 
result  is  intended  for  the  guidance  of 
young  teachers,  and  doubtless  will  be 
helpful  to  those  who  have  not  yet  by 
practice  and  investigation  found  the 


methods    which    will    best   suit   their 
own  gifts. 

The  same  firm  have  also  issued  in 
the  Standard  Teachers'  Library, 
"  Uniform  Question  in  Drawing," 
consisting  of  the  questions  and 
answers  in  drawing,  given  at  the  Uni- 
form Examinations  of  the  State  of 
New  York. 

In  Moflat's  English  Classics, 
"  Samson  Agonistes "  has  recently 
appeared.  It  is  edited  by  Thomas 
Page,  and  is  uniform  with  the  other 
volumes  which  have  been  issued  in 
this  series.  The  notes  are  remark- 
ably full,  and  valuable  information 
will  be  found,  included  with  the  text 
on  the  relation  of  the  play  to  Greek 
tragedy,  on  the  language  of  the 
drama,  etc. 

Moffat's  "Pupil  Teachers'  Course, 
Geography  and  History,"  division  3. 
Moffat  &  Paige,  London.  Tne  part 
of  the  book  which  is  devoted  to 
geography  treats  of  Africa,  America, 
Australasia,  Polynesia ;  it  may  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  British 
North  America  and  Aastr<ilia  will  be 
found  in  another  division  of  the 
same  series.  The  history  is  brought 
down  to  the  present  day,  that  is,  to 
1896. 

"  Composite  Geometrical  Figures,'' 
by  G.  A.  Andrews,  Ginn  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. This  text-book  is  intended  for 
reviews  and  for  easy  original  work. 
The  aim  of  the  author  has  been  to 
provide  geometrical  work,  which  will 
enable  the  pupil  to  overcome  the  idea 
that  geometrical  principles  apply  only 
to  the  figures  which  are  selected  in 
the  text-books. 

"  Pets  and  Companions,"  a  second 
reader,  by  J  H  Stickney.  This  is 
one  of  the  study  and  story  nature 
readers,  issued  by  Ginn  &  Co  ,  Bos- 
ton, and  is  designed  10  interest  chil- 
dren in  their  humbler  companions, 
while  at  the  same  time  first  lessons 
are  given  in  reading. 
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"HUMANITY."* 


By  Prof.  T.  R.  Glover. 


AVERY  few  words  will  set  forth  the 
views  with  which  I  have  undertaken 
the  duties  of  Professor  of  Latin  in 
Queen's  University.  If  you  will  look 
into  the  calendars  of  the  universities 
of  Scotland,  you  will  find,  as  a  general 
rule,  that  the  Latin  chair  is  there 
styled  the  chair  of  "  Humanity."  In 
this  name,  in  my  opinion,  is  summed 
up  all  that  is  connected  by  the  study 
of  Latin.  In  the  middle  ages,  from 
which  this  name  comes,  Latin  repre- 
sented the  culture  of  mankind  ;  Latin 
was  synonymous  with  education ; 
Latin  was  the  one  great  trainingground 
of  the  mind.  And  to-day  there  is  no 
better  road  to  culture  than  the  study 
of  Greek  and  Latin.  Philosophers 
may  talk  of  the  necessity  for  promot- 
ing accuracy  of  thought,  and  urge  the 
claims  of  philosophy  as  the  best  means 
of  attaining  it ;  but  the  classicist 
asks  the  same  thing,  and  if  the  ex- 
perience of  Great  Britain  may  be 
trusted,  the  study  of  the  classics  has 
done  more  for  insuring  accuracy  of 
thought  even  than  philosophy. 

When  I  became  a  candidate  for 
the  chair,  to  which  the  trustees 
have  so  kindly  elected  me,  I  under- 


*  Address  a*:  the  Convocilion  of  Queen's 
University  15th  Oct.,  1896,  by  Prof.  T.  R. 
Glover. 


took,  if  appointed,  to  do  all  I 
could  for  the  advancement  of 
Queen's  as  a  place  of  sound  learn- 
ing and  religious  education.  Of  sound 
learning,  because  it  is  the  necessary 
foundation  for  men  who  would  think 
well,  and  who  would  act  well.  Sloven- 
liness and  unsoundness  are  fatal  to 
everything  in  every  sphere  of  life,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  a 
Latin  professor  is  to  train  men  in 
accuracy  and  thoroughness.  This  is 
no  mere  academic  affair  ;  these  quali- 
ies  are  indispensable  in  the  world, 
and  are  yet  among  the  greatest  gains 
of  academic  training. 

Of  "  religious  education,"  because 
as  a  distinguished  Cambridge  friend  of 
mine  says,  "  all  the  'ologies  are  Theo- 
logie,"  and  every  man  should  be  a 
theologian.  All  knowledge  of  human 
thought  and  human  life  points  one 
way,  and  should  contribute  to  our  re- 
ligious development.  In  the  Latin 
language  is  written  the  thought  of 
man  for  two  thousand  years.  What- 
ever was  of  worth  in  thought  or  speech 
or  action  for  sixty  generations  is  set 
forth  in  that  language,  and  he  who 
can  read  it  can  enter  in  the  minds  of 
the  great  men  of  old.  We  can  by  the 
aid  of  Latin  see  the  records  of  the 
grovv'th  and  decline  of  the  greatest 
empire  of  history — greater  than  our 
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own,  because  it  was  more  universal, 
because  it  was  alone,  and  because  it 
moulded  the  modern  world.  The 
laws,  the  civilization  and  the  religion 
of  Europe  and  America  bear  to  this 
day  deep  impress  of  the  influence  of 
the  Roman  people.  In  matters  of  re- 
ligion, even  Protestantism  has  the 
marks  of  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
Church.  Half  Christendom  still  ac- 
tually adheres  to  Rome,  and  our 
Protestant  churches  have  not  yet 
shaken  off  the  last  traces  of  Roman 
influence,  and  I  pray  God  it  will  be 
long  before  they  do.  If  the  men  who 
spoke  in  Latin  have  shaped  the  world, 
we  who  have  entered  into  their  heri- 
tage may  at  least  do  them  the  compli- 
ment of  reading  their  will.  It  is  never 
an  idle  study  to  learn  the  minds  of  men. 
But  I  may  be  told  that  this  is  a 
young  country  and  a  poor  country, and 
one  must  not  expect  great  things  when 
there  is  necessarily  so  little  leisure 
for  the  study  of  Latin.  The  greatest 
of  all  the  EngHsh  kingdoms  was  Nor- 
thumbria ;  it  was  planted  by  savage 
Angles,  pirates  and  plunderers,  who 
continued  such  till  the  Latin  Gospel 
was  preached  to  them.  In  seventy 
years  their  barbarism  had  rolled  away 
to  such  an  extent  that  that  kingdom 
gave  the  world  one  of  the  greatest 
of  women  saints — St.  Hilda  ot 
Whitby  ;  the  great  ecclesiastical 
statesman  who  brought  the  Eng- 
lish Church  in  line  with  Rome, 
St.  Wilfrid  ;  the  poet  Caedmon  ;  that 
great  agent  of  ecclesiastical  and  social 
development,  the  Abbot  Benedict 
Biscop  ;  and  greatest  of  all,  one  who 
was  at  once  astronomer,  mathemati- 
cian and  theologian,  and  second  in  the 
order  of  Latin  historians,  the  Vener- 
able Bede.  Tiiat  was  the  record  of 
one  small  and  poor  country  in  seventy 
years.  Another  small  country  and 
poor  country  is  Scotland,  the  nurse  of 
poor  men  and  great  minds.  As  a 
whole,  it  always  has  been  poor,  and 
always  will  be  poor,  and  yet  in  every 


quarter  of  the  globe  Scotsmen  come 
to  the  front — they  control  the  great 
business  enterprises,  and  they  are  the 
Chancellors  of  the  Universities.  The 
secret  lies  in  sound  learning  and  religi- 
ous education.  Scotsmen  take  pains 
and  study  the  humanities. 

Turning  to  ourselves,  in  conclusion, 
we  have  amch  to  do.  I  can  do 
nothing  by  myself — I  depend  on  the 
co-operation  of  my  students.  Together 
we  mean  to  raise  still  higher  the  repu- 
tation of  Queen's  forclassical  learning, 
till  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  continent  it  is  a  household 
word  that  the  man  who  takes  classical 
honors  at  Queen's  is  in  the  high^^st 
degree  a  master  of  his  subject. 
Working  together,  we  v;ill  win  our 
College  a  reputation  for  thoroughness 
and  for  a  high  standard — a  high 
standard  which  will  not  turn  men 
away,  but  will  draw  from  every  direc- 
tion men  who  desire  to  study.  It 
will  mean  steady  work  and  hard  work, 
and  in  the  gallery  and  on  the  floor  of 
the  hall  I  see  the  men  and  women 
who  with  me  are  going  to  do  that 
work,  who  will  be  my  fellow-students. 
They  are  the  students  who  will  unlock 
with  me  the  heart  of  the  old  world, 
and  enter  with  me  on  the  heritage  of 
the  Latin  race  given  to  us  by  God. 


Religious  instruction  in  public 
schools  should  be  based  on  funda- 
mental and  common  doctrines,  on  life 
and  morals.  Doctrinal  teaching  can 
be  carried  to  the  point  where  it  in- 
evitably leaves  a  deeper  impression  of 
religious  rivalry  than  of  religious  duty. 
This  is  the  weakness  of  Separate 
Schools.  They  emphasize  division 
more  than  duty.  In  the  following 
fundamentals  there  would  be  a  mini- 
mum of  division  and  a  maximum  of 
duty,  (i)  a  personal  God;  (2)  in- 
dividual responsibility;  (3)  immortal- 
ity; (4)  future  judgment;  (5)  Ten 
Commandments,  and  (6)  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount. 
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THE   TRUCK   SYSTEM    AT   THE    NOVA    SCOTIA   COLLIERIES. 
C.  Ochiltree-Macdonald,    Port   Morien,  Cape  Breton,  N.S. 


AN  agitation  now  in  progress  down 
in  Eastern  Nova  Scotia  deserves 
the  attention  of  all  interested  in  cap- 
ital and  labor.  The  truck  system  of 
paying  workmen  in  •'  dry  goods  and 
groceries  "  is  exciting  great  discon- 
tent, and.  is  encouraging,  by  its  de- 
moralizing influences,  all  sorts  of 
social  backsliding.  This  system — 
to  borrow  the  language  of  a  delegate 
to  the  Workman's  Convention  held  at 
Truro,  Nova  Scotia,  in  1895,  forces 
the  workman  to  give  his  labor  in  ex- 
change for  dry  goods  and  groceries. 
The  mine  owners  in  Cape  Breton 
keep  stores  open  ;  and  moral  suasion, 
intimidation  by  petty  officials  and  even 
direct  coercion,  are  used  to  induce 
the  workmen  to  go  into  these  stores. 
The  laboring  man  is  thus  cut  off  from 
the  advantages  of  outside  competition 
among  private  storekeepers  ;  and  can- 
not finance  himself  on  his  own  money. 
The  high  prices  absorb  his  income  ; 
and  in  frequent  cases,  as  another  dele- 
gate to  the  convention  referred  to 
above  stated,  the  workman  is  "  kept 
in  the  thrall  of  debt."  Slowly  but 
remorselessly  the  wages  of  the  great 
industrial  population  of  the  Sydney 
coalfield  —  the  "life  blood"  of 
eastern  Nova  Scotia— are  being  ab- 
sorbed and  taken  completely  out  of  cir- 
culation. In  the  midst  of  industrial 
developments  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  an  acute  money 
famine  is  distressing  the  people  and 
demoralizing  outside  trade.  It  is  be- 
coming increasingly  difficult  to  sup- 
port the  churches  and  education  be- 
cause money  is  so  much  an  unknown 
quantity  ;  church  and  education  taxes 
cannot  be  paid  in  "dry  goods  and 
groceries."  These  mine  stores  enable 
the  operators  of  the  mine  to  :  i,  make 
a  lawful  profit  out  of  the  labor  of  the 


employee;  and  2,  an  unlawful  profit  out 
of  the  food,  etc.,  of  the  workmen. 
On  the  15th  of  October,  1831,  the 
British  House  of  Commons  passed  a 
piece  of  most  stringent  legislation 
against  this  sort  of  thing.  On  the 
i6th  September,  1887,  this  legislation 
was  called  up  again  for  reconsidera- 
tion and  extended  to  Ireland.  The 
disgusting  system  of  remunerating 
British  workmen  in  "  dry  goods  "  and 
groceries  has  consequently  become 
obsolete  over  there.  I  went  over  to 
Great  Britain  last  winter  and  thorough- 
ly investigated  the  old  system  as  it 
once  existed.  I  found  that  all  classes 
admitted  that  the  abolition  of  the  sys- 
tem was  one  of  the  foundations  of 
Great  Britain's  greatness  ;  that  money 
became  free ;  labor  was  freed  and 
raised  to  an  independent  status,  and 
that  the  wealth  formerly  tied  up  in  the 
purses  of  the  "  classes  "  now  flowed 
and  ebbed  among  the  masses  with  the 
regularity  of  the  tides  which  ebb  and 
flow  around  their  island  home.  The 
extermination  of  the  truck  system  of 
paying  labor  in  "  dry  goods  and  gro- 
ceries "  brought  into  existence  a  great 
and  influential  class  of  merchant 
traders  and  shopkeepers  which,  as  his- 
tory teaches,  has  built  up  the  empire 
during  the  past  half  century  as  no 
other  class  has  ?  Taking  their  small 
capital  derived  from  the  industrial 
sections  of  the  country — capital  be  it 
remembered  which  once  through  the 
truck  system  never  saw  daylight  — 
these  merchant  traders  and  shop- 
keepers of  the  British  Isles  threw  it 
into  innumerable  industries,  especially 
steam-shipping,  and  created  that  vast 
mercantile  marine  which  is  at  once 
the  wonder  and  convenience  of  the 
world.  The  abolition  of  the  British 
system  of  paying  labor  in  "  dry  goods 
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and  groceries  "  thus  had  magnificent 
results,  results  which  we  covet  for 
our  own  Nova  Scotia.  We  have  an 
Act  drafted  on  the  British  model  and 
are  fighting  it  through  to  the  Local 
Parliament.  The  matter  was  brought 
up  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1895  ;  all  the  newspapers  in  the  coun- 
try immediately  concerned  are  against 
the  system  ;  the  workmen  have  pro- 
tested time  and  agam  in  conventions 


and  in  their  lodges ;  the  merchant 
traders  have  condemned  it  in  repeated 
conventions  and  the  people,  generally, 
have  signed  petitions  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  legislative  relief  from  the 
truck  system.  It  is  fair  to  explain 
that  at  the  collieries  on  the  mainland 
of  Nova  Scotia  common  sense  and 
decency  has  abolished  this  system,, 
but  it  still  remains  like  a  cancer  in 
the  Sydney  coalfield. 


NATIONAL  PATRIOTISM. 


By  W.  Irwin,  Principal  Flesherton  P.  S. 
(^Concluded  fro?n  last  month.) 


THE  teacher  should  realize  that  he 
occupies  an  influential  position 
second  to  no  other  man,  not  even  the 
clergyman.  We  may  form  a  slight 
estimate  of  his  power  in  controlling 
the  character  of  the  future  if  we  re- 
member that  the  minister's  way  to  the 
pulpit,  the  lawyer's  way  to  the  bar,  the 
politician's  way  to  parliament,  and 
the  merchant's  way  to  the  counting- 
house,  as  well  as  the  farmer's  way  to 
the  plough,  all  pass  through  the 
schoolroom  ;  and  the  teacher  posses- 
sed of  the  right  kind  of  personality 
has  the  opportunity  of  wielding  a 
mighty  power  in  influencing  the  life 
and  character  of  all  future  generations, 
and  inculcating  into  the  minds  of  all 
classes  a  love  for  what  he  loves  and 
a  hatred  for  what  he  hates.  How 
important  it  is,  therefore,  that  the 
mind-moulders  of  a  country,  the  char- 
acter-builders of  a  nation,  should  be 
men  and  women  fired  with  all  the 
nobler  qualities  that  go  to  make  a 
perfect  manhood.  Bearing  these  facts 
in  mind  and  feeling  that  "  children 
are  the  to-morrow  of  society,"  it  is 
essentially  necessary  for  our  truly  pro- 
gressive country  that  every  school 
should  have  at  its  head  a  truly  patri- 


otic teacher,  whose  spirit  of  enthusi- 
astic loyalty  may  be  so  infectious  as 
to  be  caught  and  cherished  by  every 
Canadian  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific. 

As  Canadians  we  should  teach  more 
of  Canada,  and  in  teaching  Canada 
we  should  teach  it  as  only  one  colony 
of  that  vast  British  Empire  on  whose 
dominions  the  sun  never  sets.  We 
should  have  a  Canadian  History,  fear- 
less in  exalting  the  great  actions  of 
Canada's  great  men.  We  should 
know  more  of  the  geography  of  our 
own  country.  We  should  know  more 
of  our  commercial  relations,  the  value 
of  our  exports  from  various  sources, 
our  imports,  our  material  advance- 
ment, and  our  relative  position  in  the 
commercial  world — in  short,  we  should 
know  our  geography,  which  consists 
of  more  than  a  knowledge  of  a  few 
cities,  lakes  and  rivers.  We  should 
honor  our  country's  flag  and  know 
its  significance,  and  in  studying  as  a 
patriotic  object  lesson  the  crosses  of 
St.  George,  St.  Andrew  and  St.  Pat- 
rick, we  must  appreciate  the  fact  that 
these  emblems  are  typical  of  a  triune 
power,  ready  and  willing  and  able  to 
protect  us  from  any  insult  that  would 
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bring  dishonor  upon  our  national 
escutcheon.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
new  national  flag  will  have  emblaz- 
oned upon  it  an  ensign  worthy  of  "  the 
land  of  the  maple  leaf," 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  pat- 
riotic spirit  of  the  past  is  on  the  wane. 
At  times  when  peace  and  order  reign 
supreme  it  does  seem  that  our  people 
are  lacking  in  patriotic  sentiment ; 
but  let  once  the  war  cloud,  or  any 
other  disturbing  element,  begin  to 
darken  our  horizon  and  we  soon  find 
a  people  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
time  and  property,  yea,  even  life  it- 
self, in  defence  of  their  country  ;  and 
the  same  spirit  that  characterized  our 
ancestors  in  the  past  would  manifest 
itself  in  the  present  generation  to  de- 
fend us  from  dishonor.  We  want  a 
growing  loyalty,  a  progressive  patriot- 
ism, and  we  must  look  to  our  schools 
to  get  it. 

We  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  super- 
lative, shall  I  say  omnipotent,  loyalty 
of  our  neighbours  to  the  south  of  us, 
and  I  believe  that  we,  as  Canadians, 
might  do  worse  than  to  take  a  leaf 
from  their  book,  and  do  our  "  level  " 
best,  as  they  are  doing,  to  build  up  a 
national  love  of  country.  Yet  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  wise  to  carry 
out  to  the  full  the  principles  practised 
by  our  American  cousins.  The  chil- 
dren in  the  great  American  union  are 
grounded  and  drilled  in  the  history 
and  geography  of  their  own  country. 
We  believe  this  to  be  right,  yet  we  as 
sincerely  believe  in  a  broader  know- 
ledge and  a  broader  liberalism  than 
that  which  sees  everything  worthy  of 
admiration  within  the  political  boun- 
daries of  any  one  country.  I  have 
no  reason  to  assert  positively  that  the 
American  children  are  taught  that  the 
sun  rises  in  Boston  harbor  and  sets  at 
the  Golden  Gate,  but  there  are  some 
who  act  as  if  they  really  believed  it 
to  be  so.  Notwithstanding  this,  we 
feel  like  honoring  the  young  American 
for   his  enthusiastic   loyalty,  and  we 


are  looking  forward  hopefully  to  the 
time  in  the  near  future  when  Cana- 
dians will  appreciate  Canada  as  much 
as  the  Americans  do  the  United  States. 
The  American  mother  teaches  her 
infant  child  about  George  Washing- 
ton's hatchet  and  the  favorite  cherry 
tree,  and  admonishes  the  dear  one  to 
emulate  the  virtues,  particularly  the 
truthfulness,  of  that  good  old  father  of 
his  country.  It  is  scarcely  necessary 
to  say  that  some  forget  their  first 
lesson.  The  remaining  presidents 
are  next  taken  in  order  ;  all  their  vir- 
tues are  instilled  into  the  child's  mind, 
and  by  the  time  he  enters  school  the 
boy  has  learned  about  all  the  presi- 
dents, and  has  had  his  first  lessons  in 
patriotism  ;  the  work  is  carried  on  in 
the  school  and  practised  throughout 
life.  Is  it  not  possible  to  find  in  our 
Canadian  schools  pupils  in  the  high- 
est forms,  and  perhaps  teachers,  who 
would  hesitate  before  naming  the  gov- 
ernors of  Canada  since  confederation  ? 
This  knowledge  in  itself  may  not  be 
of  any  great  educational  value,  yet  it 
would  be  well  for  every  Canadian 
pupil  to  have  a  tolerably  good  know- 
ledge of  the  history  of  his  own  coun- 
try. Perhaps  there  are  still  those  who 
think,  as  some  of  my  teachers  did, 
that  Canada  has  no  history.  Let 
such  a  one  read  Parkman's  admirable 
works,  and  he  will  find  that  Canada 
has  a  history,  and  a  history  too, 
whose  truth  is  stranger  than  fiction. 
We  have  other  writers  on  the  same  and 
different  periods,  whose  works  are 
equally  interesting,  and,  though  the  in- 
troduction of  such  voluminous  works 
into  the  school-room  would  be  out  of 
the  question,  the  teacher's  knowledge  of 
their  contents  would  enable  him  to 
vitalize  the  dry  bones  of  history,  as  it 
is  often  presented,  and  to  divert  many 
a  child's  mind  from  reading  with  sui- 
cidal relish  a  class  of  literature  that 
saps  the  intrllect,  destroys  the  man- 
hood, and  unfits  a  person  for  true 
citizenship. 
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So  far  I  have  endeavored  to  give  a 
presentation    ot    the  subject    from  a 
rational  standpoint.     We  can  hardly 
hope  to  make  true  patriots   through 
intellectual   training   alone.     We  are 
all  more  or  less  emotional.     We  need 
to  cultivate  the  heart   as   well  as  ihe 
head,  and   I  believe  there  is  no  more 
powerful  means  of  touching  the  emo- 
tional  side   of  a  man's    nature    than 
through    the   power   of  song  ;  hence 
the   necessity  for  teaching    in  all  our 
schools  those  patriotic  gems  of  nation- 
al song  whose  influence  fires  the  soul 
and  awakens  the  emotions.    The  poet 
says,  "  Let  me  make  the  songs  of  the 
people  and  I  care  not  who  makes  the 
laws."     In  the  teaching  of  song,  as  in 
everything  else,  the  teacher  must  feel 
what   he  is   doing.      "  O  Pedagogy, 
how    long    wilt    thou     continue    to 
darken  with  thy  rules,  leading-strings 
and    machineries !"      We    have    too 
much  conventionality  in  our  teaching, 
and  we  will  hail  with  delight  the  ad- 
vent of  the  time  when  the  teacher  will 
be  measured  by  his  ability   to    make 
true  citizens   rather  than  his  aptitude 
to  cram  intellectual  storks  for  the  pass- 
ing of  some  literary  tests.     We  want  a 
loyal   people  if  we  are  ever  to    be  a 
great    nation.     We  should    love  and 
respect  our   country's  flag,  and  from 
every    schoolhouse    throughout     the 
length  and   breadth    of  the    land    it 
should    be    seen    floating    on    every 
national    holiday.     We  should  have 
a  patriotic  school  paper,  unstained  by 
party  politics.     We  should  have  a  day 
in  each  year  devoted  to  the  commem- 
oration of  our   dead  heroes  and  our 
patriots   of    the    past.     We    should 
know  the  lives   and  characters  of  our 
nation's  benefactors,  and   try  to  emu- 
late their  virtues.    The  teacher  should 
be  able  to  put  on  an  emotional  garb, 
and  awaken  the  emotions  of  his  pupils 
by  a   touching    appeal  to  their  sym- 
pathies, in   explaining  the  conduct  of 
our  heroes.     We  have   had  few  wars. 
In  no  case  have  we  been  the  aggres- 


sors. Our  school  history  says  very 
little — much  too  little,  to  give  us  in- 
spiration. Let  us  supplement  these 
dry  facts  when  we  can,  by  reading  to 
our  classes  literary  gems  whose  ten- 
dency is  to  awaken  the  emotions. 
The  reading  of  Hull's  bombastic  pro- 
clamation to  the  Canadians,  coupled 
with  a  telling  word-picture  of  his 
subsequent  cowardice  when  he  saw 
the  first  redcoat,  and  heard  the  yell 
of  the  first  Indian,  will  give  to  "  the 
war  of  1812  "  a  vividness  it  never  had 
before.  The  teacher  must  feel  what 
he  teaches,  and  weep  if  necessary  to 
give  emphasis  to  his  teaching. 

We  want  a  system  of  ethics  that 
will  not  stop  with  the  individual,  but 
extend  from  the  centre  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  all  our  corporations, 
even  to  our  legislative  halls,  for  after 
all  we  may  Bay  and  do,  we  cannot 
have  a  truly  loyal,  happy  and  progres- 
sive people  unless  the  light  of  our 
constitution  is  made  to  shine  in  the 
hearts  and  homes  of  all  classes  ;  then, 
and  only  then,  can  we  look  for  the 
truest  loyalty,  and  feel  that  Canada  is 
a  habitation  of  patriotism,  and  the 
teachers  of  our  public  schools  are  the 
Archimedean  levers  to  whom  we  must 
look  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
great  end. 

Permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  with 
reference  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
teachers  who  can  aid  in  bringmg 
about  these  results.  The  state  says 
he  must  have  enough  intellectual 
power  to  enable  him  to  pass  his  lit- 
erary examinations ;  he  must  have 
good  morals,  but  his  certificate  fails, 
and  ever  will  fail,  to  show  his  per- 
centage of  morality.  There  are  other 
forces  without  which  no  teacher  can 
be  successful  in  building  up  a  true 
citizenship.  He  must  be  truly  patri- 
otic j  he  must  have  character ;  he 
must  have  a  strong  personality ;  he 
must  have  sympathy,  and  he  must 
have  will  power.  How  is  it  that  a 
teacher  of  Herculean  strength  physi- 
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cally  has  a  school  that  might  well  be 
characterized  as  a  pandemonium, 
while  under  the  influence  of  another, 
with  scarcely  strength  enough  to  en- 
dure the  fatigue  of  the  labor,  the  same 
school  is  soon  changed  into  a  para- 
dise ?  The  former  is  lacking  in  that 
decision  of  character  necessary  to  the 
enforcement  of  his  own  authority.  A 
person  who  lacks  will  power  or  the 
ability  to  exercise  it  should  never  be 
a  teacher. 

As  ioiohat  we  should  teach,  I  cannot 
express  it  better  than  in  the  words  of 
a  liberal-minded  American  :  "  Teach- 
ing patriotism,"  he  says,  "  is  teaching 
love  of  home  and  native  land  ;  love 
for  the  flag,  whether  it  be  the  Union 
Jack  of  grand  Old  England,  or  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  of  our  glorious 
American  Union.  Teach  the  national 
airs,  whether  it  be  "  God  Save  the 
Queen,"  "  America  "  or  the  "  Mar- 
seillaise "  hymn.  Teach  patriotism 
as  you  teach  national  history  ;  teach 
loyalty  and  fidelity  to  the  government, 
whether  that  government  be  a  repub- 
lic, an  empire  or  a  kingdom.     Teach 


the  duty  of  true  citizenship.  Teach 
the  triumph  of  national  genius.  Teach 
the  achievements  of  nations.  Teach 
the  richness  and  productiveness  of 
the  nation's  soil.  Teach  the  grandeur 
and  the  beauty  of  the  nation's  art, 
and  of  its  scenery.  Teach  everything, 
and  anything,  in  fact,  in  nature  or  in  the 
nations,  or  in  individuals,  which  will 
make  the  student  stronger,  which  will 
make  him  patriotic,  faithful  and  true. 
Teach  a  patriotism  to  our  children,  a 
love  of  country,  of  our  country's  tra- 
ditions, of  the  traditions  of  our 
mothers,  of  our  country  in  the  past, 
of  our  country  in  its  present  pride 
and  power,  and  our  country  in  its 
future  and  great  destiny  ;  its  vast  re- 
sources, constitutional  liberty,  and 
above  all,  our  country  in  its  freedom 
and  union  forever." 


Even  at  best,  educational  changes 
are  only  changes  of  fashion,  the  swing 
of  the  pendulum  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  and  sure  to  need  correction 
by  a  fresh  reaction. — D.  B arris, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  SOCIAL  MISSION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 


By  Pres.  Hyde,    Bowdoin  College. 


WHAT  is  it  that,  as  taxpayers,  as 
parents,  as  members  of  school 
boards,  as  teachers,  we  are  trying  to 
do  for  the  children  and  youth  com- 
mitted to  our  charge  ? 

Are  we  trying  to  make  them  do- 
cile and  loyal  members  of  some 
church  or  synagogue  on  earth,  and  to 
fit  their  souls  for  heaven  ?  This  is  a 
legitimate  end  of  education.  In  the 
course  of  human  history  more  time 
has  been  devoted,  more  money  given 
to  education  under  the  influence  of 
this  motive  than  under  the  influence 
of  all  other  motives  combined.  This 
motive  reared  the  mediaeval  monas- 
tery and  the  mediaeval  university ; 
founded      nearly      every      academy 


and  college  in  Puritan  New  Eng- 
land ;  has  been  the  pioneer  of  educa- 
tion in  the  denominational  institutions 
of  the  West ;  is  planting  parochial 
schools  in  all  the  manufacturing 
centres  throughout  our  land  to-day. 
This  is  the  ecclesiastical  ideal.  We 
respect  what  this  ideal  has  done  for 
education  in  the  past ;  we  ought  to 
respect  what  it  is  striving  to  do  to- 
day. In  view  of  the  great  diversity 
of  religious  faith  among  our  people, 
this  ideal,  however,  is  one  which  the 
public  school  cannot  entertain.  The 
common  school  must  deal  with  matters 
which  are  common  to  all.  But  re- 
ligious creeds  and  ceremonies  are 
the  very  things,  of  all  others,  in  which 
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at  present  there  is  least  agreement 
and  greatest  diversity.  However 
well  this  ecclesiastical  ideal  may  work 
in  communities  wholly  Puritan,  like 
early  New  England,  or  wholly  Catho- 
lic, like  portions  of  Ireland  and 
Canada  to-day,  it  is  utterly  impracti- 
cable for  the  common-school  system 
of  the  United  States  to-day,  The  ec- 
clesiastical .ideal,  then,  we  may  con- 
sider counted  out. 

Do  we  then  support  the  public 
school  for  the  sake  of  trained  intelli- 
gent voters  ?  Why,  half  the  scholars 
in  these  public  schools,  unless  there 
shall  be  a  constitutional  amendment 
enlarging  the  basis  of  suffrage,  will 
never  vote  at  all.  And  then  do  we 
pretend  that  Latin  and  French,  and 
physics  and  chemistry,  and  the  twenty 
or  thirty  branches  taught  in  the  high 
school  are  necessary  to  fit  a  boy  to 
cast  an  intelligent  vote  ?  We  have 
long  since  left  this  motive  far  behind 
in  the  liberality  of  our  provision  for 
public  instruction.  The  political 
motive  is  not  large  enough  to  explain 
our  devotion  to  our  public  school. 

Do  we  then  support  the  public 
schools  in  order  that  the  children 
may  be  trained  to  earn  their  own  liv- 
ing, and  thus  not  become  burdens 
upon  the  charity  of  the  state?  We 
frequently  hear  that  motive  assigned. 
But  we  all  know  perfectly  well  that 
not  half  the  subjects  taught  in  our 
public  schools  have  any  direct  bear- 
ing on  the  ability  of  the  boys  and 
girls  to  earn  a  livelihood.  We  have 
gone  far  beyond  the  industrial  ideal 
of  public  education. 

Let  me  try  once  more.  Do  we 
support  the  public  schools  because  we 
wish  that  these  children,  who  are  to 
be  our  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens, 
shall  be  intelligent,  self  respecting 
public-spirited  neighbors  and  citizens; 
that  they  shall  be  good  husbands  and 
thrifty  wives ;  that  they  shall  be  wise 
fathers  and  mothers;  that  they  shall  be 
interested  in  what  is  noble  and  pure ; 


enthusiastic  in  support  of  what  is 
generous  and  just ;  that  their  homes 
shall  ring  with  healthful  laughter  and 
happy  song  ;  that  their  work  shall  be 
wrought  in  integrity  and  their  recrea- 
tion shall  be  healthful  and  uplifting  ? 
Is  anything  less  than  this  the  ideal  we 
really  cherish  ?  Will  anything  lower 
or  narrower  justify  the  splendid  efforts 
we  are  making  for  public  education  ? 
I  am  sure  there  are  few  who  will 
express  themselves  contented  with  the 
ecclesiastical,  the  industrial,  or  the  po- 
litical ideal.  Without  our  knowing  it, 
the  social  ideal  of  an  intelligent,  full, 
free,  happy,  human  life  for  every  boy 
and  girl  born  or  brought  into  our 
midst  has  gained  possession  of  our 
minds  and  hearts. 

General  Francis  A.  Walker,  speak- 
ing of  the  public  school,  says,  "  Here 
we  reach  an  instance  of  an  impulse 
almost  purely  socialistic  for  the  en- 
largement of  the  functions  of  the 
state.  It  is  true  that  the  plea  of  a 
service  to  government,  in  the  way  of 
reducing  violence  and  crime  through 
the  influence  of  the  public  schools,  is 
often  urged  on  this  behalf ;  but  I,  for 
one,  do  not  believe  that  this  was  the 
real  consideration  and  motive  which, 
in  any  instance,  ever  actually  led  to 
the  establishment  of  the  system  of  in- 
struction under  public  authority,  or 
which,  in  any  land,  supports  public 
instruction  now.  Indeed,  the  immedi- 
ate efifects  of  popular  instruction  in  re- 
ducing crime  are  even  in  dispute.  In 
all  its  stages  this  movement  has  been 
purely  socialistic  in  character,  spring- 
ing out  of  a  conviction  that  the  state 
would  be  stronger,  and  the  individual 
members  of  the  state  would  be  richer, 
and  happier,  and  better,  if  power  and 
discretion  in  this  matter  of  the  educa- 
tion of  children  were  taken  away 
from  the  family  and  lodged  with  the 
government.  Of  course,  it  needs  not 
to  be  said  that  this  is  a  socialistic 
movement  which  deserves  the  hearti- 
est approval." 
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We  now  have  the  social  ideal  before 
us  in  distinction  from  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal, the  industrial,  and  the  political.  If 
any  one  of  my  readers  can  be  con- 
tented with    the    narrower   ideals    of 


churchman,    or    economist,  or 


poli- 


tician, nothing  that  I  have  to  say  will 
appeal  to  him.  Where  ideals  are 
radically  opposed,  it  is  useless  to  talk 
of  methods  and  policies.  If  you  care 
for  nothing  but  the  "  soul  "  of  your 
child ;  if  you  value  nothing  but  the 
wages  he  can  earn  ;  if  you  think  of 
nothing  but  the  vote  which  he  may 
cast ;  if  you  look  down  upon  the  great 
mass  of  children  as  doomed  to  lives 
of  dull  drudgery  and  unenlightened 
toil ;  then  in  the  name  of  all  that  is 
progressive,  all  that  is  hopeful  for  the 
future  of  humanity  ;  in  the  name  of 
all  who  love  little  children  and  have 
faith  to  believe  that  every  child  is  cap- 
able of  noble  manhood  or  womanhood; 
in  the  name  of  the  social  spirit  that 
animates  the  modern  world,  I  bid  you 
farewell. 

Such  as  love  children  ;  such  as  be- 
lieve in  the  possibility  of  a  joyous  and 
noble  manhood  and  womanhood  for 
every  man  and  woman,  regardless  of 
station  or  occupation  ;  such  as  look 
for  a  unity  of  spirit  amid  diversities  of 
service  in  the  members  of  society  ; 
such  as  hope  to  see  common  sources 
of  enjoyment  shared  by  persons  of  very 
different  degrees  of  wealth  ;  such  as 
believe  in  a  socialism  of  the  intellect 
and  a  communism  in  the  enjoy- 
ments of  the  mind — such,  and  such 
alone,  I  ask  to  consider  with  me  the 
social  mission  of  the  public  school. 

This  world  in  which  we  live  is  es- 
tablished through  wisdom ;  founded 
on  truth;  governed  by  law;  clothed 
in  beauty ;  crowned  with  beneficence. 
The  business  of  the  school  is  to  open 
the  mind  to  understand  that  perfect 
wisdom  ;  to  appreciate  that  wondrous 
truth  ;  to  respect  that  universal  law  ; 
to  admire  that  radiant  beauty ;  to 
praise  that  infinite  beneficence. 


Humanity,  of  which  we  are  mem- 
bers, has  brought  forth  great  men  and 
glorious  deeds  :  it  has  formed  langu- 
ages and  reared  civilizations ;  it  has 
expressed  its  ideals  and  aspirations 
on  canvas  and  in  stone  ;  it  has  uttered 
its  joys  and  sorrows,  its  hopes  and 
fears,  in  music  and  poetry.  The 
province  of  the  school  is  to  interpret 
to  the  scholar  these  glorious  deeds  of 
noble  men  ;  to  open  to  him  the  lan- 
guages and  civilizations  of  the  past  ; 
to  make  him  share  the  pure  ideals  and 
lofty  aims  of  artist  and  architect ;  to 
introduce  him  to  the  larger  world  of 
letters  and  the  higher  realms  of  song^ 

Nothing  lower  than  this  interpre- 
tation of  nature  and  humanity  to  man 
can  be  accepted  as  the  end  of  educa- 
tion. To  make  one  at  home  in  the 
world,  and  friends  with  all  which  it 
contains,  is  the  object  of  the  school. 
The  forms  of  natural  objects,  the  laws 
of  life  in  plant  and  animal,  the  prin- 
ciples of  mathematics  and  physics,  the 
languages  which  nations  speak,  the 
literature  in  which  they  have  expressed 
their  sorrows  and  joys,  their  hopes 
and  fears,  their  achievements  and  as- 
pirations ;  the  laws  of  economics,  the 
institutions  of  society,  the  insights  of 
philosophy,  the  ideals  of  ethics  and 
religion — all  these  things  are  man's 
rightful  heritage,  and  it  is  the  aim  of 
education  to  put  man  in  possession  of 
this  rich  inheritance. 

It  is  the  attempt  to  reconstruct  the 
common  schools  with  a  view  to  the 
realization  of  this  social  ideal  of  edu- 
cation which,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, is  behind  the  various  changes 
in  orogrammes,  methods  of  instruc- 
tion,  and  principles  of  administration 
which,  taken  togeTlTeiT'constitute  what 
is  called  the  new  education.  Viewed 
separately,  out  of  coBTtrrtion  with  this 
controlling  aim,  these  innovations 
doubtless  look  like  whims,  fads  and 
excrescences.  Viewed  in  the  light  of 
their  common  purpose,  and  in  their 
relation   to  what    I    have   called  the 
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social  mission  of  the  school,  these 
changes  are  seen  to  be  indispensable 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
social  ideal  of  education. 

Let  me  now  leave  this  ideal  for  a 
while  and  consider  some  of  these 
means  by  which  the  new  education  is 
striving  toTeaii26~if.^ 
f  7  First  among  the  new  features  of  our 
new  schools  com,es  physiral  r.iiltnre. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  human  evolu- 
tion man  was  compelled  to  struggle 
with  his  physical  environment ;  and 
in  the  struggle  the  physically  weak 
were  driven  to  the  wall.  Now,  in 
our  highly  complex  social  conditions, 
the  struggle  for  existence  is  not  so 
much  that  of  mari"against  nature  as 
that  of  maiL_against  man.  Mental 
rather  than  physical  quality,  nerve 
rather  than  muscle,  counts  for  most  in 
the  struggle  for  existence  which  goes 
on  to-day.  Hence  the  physical,  being 
less  immediately  essential,  and  not 
being  kept  up  to  its  previous  standard 
by  the  necessity  to  wrest  the  means  of 
subsistence  from  the  forest  and  the 
furrow,  has  been  suffered  to  decline. 
This  artificial  premium  on  nervous 
and  mental  force  has  stimulated  the 
development  of  the  mind  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  body.  But  nature  can- 
not be  cheated  long.  Already  she  is 
beginning  to  enforce  her  penalties. 
Insomnia,  dyspepsia,  nervous  prostra- 
lion,  heart  failure,  insanity  ;  these  are 
the  universal  tokens  of  outraged  na- 
ture's righteous  wrath.  Into  this 
fierce  competition,  into  this  high  ner- 
vous tension,  the  boys  and  girls  of 
our  schools  must  go.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  school  to  shield  their  early  years 
p,from  all  needless  strain  of  anxiety  and 
/Worry ;  to  prohibit  all  forms  of  over- 
'  work  ;  and  to  insist  that  in  these  form- 
ative years  the  body  shall  at  least  keep 
pace  in  its  development  with  the 
rpind.  To  this  end  the  introduction 
df  physical  culture  is  a  necessity. 

Wherever  the    experiment  has  been 
fairly    tried    and    tested,     its    results 


abundantly  justify  the  expenditure  of 
money  and  time    involved.     At  Bow- 
doin  College  we  require  every  student 
to  take  systematic  exercises  four  days 
of  every  week  in  the  winter  months  of 
each  year  of  tlie  course.     We  spend 
as  much  money  on  this  as  on  any  de- 
partment of  the  college,   and  a  com- 
parison   of  the    rank  of  students    in 
scholarship  and  in   physical  develop- 
ment shows  that  the  two  lines  of  de- 
velopment  tend  remarkably  to  coin- 
cide.    The   majority   of    those    who 
were  first-class  in  study  were  first-class 
in  physical  development ;  the  major- 
ity of  those  who  were  second-class  in 
study    were   second-class  in    physical 
development;  and  in  the   third  class 
the  coincidence  between   poor  physi- 
cal development  and    inferior  mental 
power  was  remarkable.     The  positive 
and  decided  benefit  of  physical  exer- 
cise to  growing  students  is    strikingly 
shown  by  tables  recently  published  by 
the  Department   of  Physical  Training 
in  Wellesley  College, givingtherelalive 
changes  in    physical    development  of 
three   classes    of  girls  in   that  college 
from  November,  1892,  to  May,  1893. 
The  first  class  consisted  of  forty-three 
members  of  class  crews  ;  the  second 
class  was  made  up  of  twenty  students 
who    took   five    months    of    Swedish 
gymnastics    in    the   gymnasium  :  the 
third  comprised  twenty  students  who 
had  no  physical   training  during  this 
period,     In  girth  of   chest,  those  who 
rowed  gained  1.04  inches;  those  who 
took   gymnastics   gained    i.i  inches; 
those   who  took    no    training    gained 
nothing. 

In  capacity  of  lungs,  tho^e  who 
rowed  gained  20  cubic  inches  ; 
those  who  took  gymnastics  gained  14 
cubic  inches ;  those  who  took  no 
training  lost  2  cubic  inches,  in 
strength  of  back,  those  who  rowed 
gained  20  pounds  ;  those  who  took 
gymnastics  gained  20  pounds  ;  those 
who  took  no  training  lost  16  pounds. 
In  depth  of  chest  the  rowers  gained  .4 
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of  an  inch,  the  gymnasts  .3,  and  those 
who  took  no  training  lost  .1  (one- 
tenth).  In  breadth  of  shoulders  the 
rowers  and  those  who  took  gymnastics 
alike  gained  .7  of  an  inch,  while  those 
who  took  no  training  gained  nothing. 

The  strength_jiL_al— chain  is   the 

streagtb__Qf-its weakest    link.     The 

weight  and  substance  of  a  tool  are  as- 
important  as  the  keenness  of  its  edge. 
If  the  school  is  to  fulfil  its  social  mis- 
sion of  the  training  of  boys  and  girls 
for  healthy  and  effective  manhood 
and  happy  and  serene  womanhood  ; 
if  it  is  to  equip  them  to  standjthe 
strain  of  business  compHUion  and  to 
bear  the  burden  of  household  care,  it 
is  bound  to  tram  sound  bodigimsdie 
basis^of  sound  minds. 

Manual  training  is  an  essential  fea- 
ture of^fHeTocTal'mission  of  the  com- 

mind 


mon  schools."  It  unites  mind  and 
bo3yTli  harmonious  development  and 
healthful  exercise.  Those  who  are  to 
be  artisans  need  it,  if  industrially  we 
are  to  keep  pace  with  the  manufactur- 
ing nations  of  Europe  in  the  skill  of 
our  workmen  and  the  artistic  finish  of 
our  manufactured  goods.  The  surgeon, 
the  dentist,  the  artist  all  need  it  for 
their  professions.  But  they  need  it 
most  who  will  never  use  it  in  these 
special  ways.  No  man  can  thoroughly 
appreciate  a  good  thing  made  by  an- 
other, unless  he  has  some  faint  con- 
ception of  how  to  make  the  thing 
himself.  Manualjraijiiiigjs^  essential 
to  elevate  the  taste  of  the  consumer 
as  well_as  to  increase  the  skill  of  the 
producer.  It  is  necessary  as^a  common 
bond  of  appreciation  and  fellowship 
between  rich  and  poor.  This  is  its 
great  social  mission.  Says  Felix  Ad- 
ler,  "  Twenty-five  years  ago  we  fought 
to  keep  this  people  a  united  nation. 
Then  was  State  arrayed  against  State. 
To-day  class  is  beginning  to  be  arrayed 
against  class.  The  chief  source  of 
the  danger,  I  think,  lies  in  this,  that 
the  two  classes  of  society  have  become 
so  widely   separated  by  difference   of 


interest  and  pursuits  that  they  no 
longer  fully  understand  each  other, 
and  misunderstanding  is  the  fruitful 
mother-source  of  hatred  and  dissen- 
sion. This  must  not  continue.  The 
manual  laborer  must  have  time  for  in- 
tellectual improvement.  The  intel- 
i'  lectual  classes  on  the  other  hand  must 
-^earn  manual  labor  ;  and  this  they  can 
best  do  in  early  youth,  in  school, 
before  the  differentiation  of  pursuits 
has  yet  begun. 

Manual iraining^calls4nto  eager  and 
enjoyable^  activity  the  whql^epower  of 
the  child  ;  and  thus  crowds  out  the 
baser  passions  that  root  themselves  in 
idleness  and  inactivity.  It  awakens 
self-confidence  and  dignity;  and 
-(ounds  the  sense  of  personal  property 
<L  on  its  true  foundation  in  labor  per- 
formed. By  giving  a  tangible  and  in- 
teresting object  to  work  for,  it  stimu- 
lates attention,  concentration,  perse- 
verance and  continuity  of  effort  as  no 
formal  exercise  of  abstract  will  could 
ever  do.  It  awakens  latent  construc- 
tive and  artistic  powers  which  would 
otherwise  become  atrophied  by  disuse. 
It  stimulates  invention,  and  cultivates 
taste.  In  the  power  to  labor  diligently 
and  patiently  with  hand  and  eye  it 
lays  the  firm  foundation  for  that  pati- 
ence and  industry  of  mind  on  which 
all  worthy  intellectual  achievements 
rest. 

(To  be  continued.) 

A  public  school  is  a  State  institu- 
tion, where  children  are  educated  to 
be  good,  noble  men,  and  loyal,  useful 
citizens,  and  the  State  is  within  its 
right  in  having  such  an  institution. 

Next  to  the  Home  and  the 
Church,  the  Public  School  is  the  most 
important  institution  in  modern  soci- 
ety for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The 
school  is  the  sphere  of  the  State,  the 
Home  is  the  sphere  of  the  parent,  and 
the  Church  is  the  sphere  of  the 
prophet  of  God. 
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THREE  GREAT  PROBLEMS. 


By  James  M.  Greenwood. 


IN  all  ages  of  the  world  the  child 
has  ever  been  an  object  of  the 
deepest  solicitude,  and  the  idea  that 
it  was  not  studied,  its  wants  and  its 
desires  catalogued  and  commented 
upon,  is  to  deny  the  very  strongest 
precepts  inculcated  by  the  wise  and 
thoughtful  men  and  women  of  all 
ages.  As  an  evidence  of  this  fact,  the 
Bible  bears  testimony  of  no  uncertain 
kind,  as  the  following  quotations, 
picked  up  at  random,  show  :  "  When 
I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a  child,  I 
understood  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a 
child."  Certainly  the  Apostle  carried 
himself  back  into  his  child-life,  and  he 
was  conscious  of  a  continuous  growth 
from  that  period  in  his  existence  to 
the  time  when  he  uttered  the  sentence 
here  attributed  to  him. 

Again,  was  not  this  query  pro- 
pounded nearly  nineteen  hundred 
years  ago  ?  "  What„nianner-af-Ghild 
shall  he  be  ?  "  .Is.,nQL-this  -the  same 
question  that  trembles  to-day  on  the 
lips  of  every  mother  in  ihe  civilized 
world  ?  Although  we  are  perhaps 
wiser  than  Solomon,  yet  he  had 
studied  child  nature  so  thoroughly 
that  he  says  :  "  He  that  spareth  the 
rod  hateth  his  son,  but  he  that  loveth 
him  chastiseth  him  betimes."  But  it 
is  needless  to  multiply  quotations 
from  the  literature  of  ancient  and 
modern  times  to  establish  a  fact  so 
well  known. 

My  object  is  to  call  attention  to  a 

popular  fallacy  that  is  now  palmed  off 

i       by  many   writers  and  lecturers,  who 

I       imagine  that  they  have  entered  upon 

i      a  field  that  had   lain   fallow  through 

1      all  the  past,     The  child'sjife^js  only 

gne  segment  of  its  life  as  a  human 

being, ""and the  assumption  that-4here 

^     is  nothing  to  be  learned   of  human 

natur-e  except  from  the  study  of  the 


child,  is  a  proposition  so  at  variance 
with  experience,  that  it  has  only  to  be 
stated  in  order  to  expose  its  shallow- 
ness. 

Out  of  all  the  mass  of  heterogeneous 
material  that  has  been  collected,  and 
partly  published,  bearing  upon  Child 
Study,  a  few  material  facts  of  value  to 
teachers  are  emerging  into  promin- 
ence. Only  a  small  portion  of  the 
data  yet  given  to  the  world,  in  one 
form  or  another,  possesses  any  educa- 
tional value,  yet  from  the  vast  mass  of 
accumulated  experiments,  some  few 
very  valuable  results  have  been 
reached,  which  may  be  stated  as  fol- 
lows : 

1.  The  large  vocabulary  of  spoken 
words  possessed  by  the  child  at  the 
age  of  six  years.  Instead  of  having 
only  a  hundred  or  two  hundred  words 
it  can  use,  it  may  have  from  one  to 
two  thousand  words,  and  it  knows 
the  meaning  of  a  great  many  more 
words. 

2.  All  hand  and  arm  work  of  young 
children  should  exercise  at  first  the 
larger  muscles  of  the  hands  and  arms 
instead  of  the  smaller  and  more  deli- 
cate muscles.  This  overturns  a  great 
deal  of  the  finer  kind  of  work  done  in 
the  kindergarten  school,  as  well  as 
the  small'  handwriting  in  the  very 
lowest  grades  in  the  ward  schools. 

3.  That  systems  of  drawing  based 
upon  points  and  lines  are  not  adapted 
to  the  wants  or  likes  of  children  before 
the  ninth  or  tenth  year. 

4.  That  the  eyesight  and  hearing  of 
children  should  be  tested  when  they 
enter  school,  or  at  any  subsequent 
period  in  their  school  life.  Many 
supposed  mental  defects  are  purely 
physical. 

5.  A  greater  interest  in  the  chil- 
dren themselves,  and  a  keener  insight 
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into    their    habits,  dispositions,   and 
pecuHarities. 

6.  A  more  specific  aim  and  defi- 
niteness  in  regard  to  the  work  of  each 
child,  and  a  better  understanding  of 
the  excesses  and  defects  of  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  traits  of  mind  and 
body. 

7.  A.  more  hopeful  and  sympathetic 
regard  for  the  defective  pupils,  espe- 
cially those  who  cannot  hear  or  see 
well,  and  the  manner  of  seating  the'm 
in  the  school-room,  so  as  to  receive 
the  greatest  benefit  from  the  class  and 
other  exercises. 

8.  That  some  children,  say  about 
six  or  seven  per  cent.,  are  born 
mentally  short,  perhaps  a  somewhat 
larger  per  cent,  are  born  mentally 
long,  while  the  others  are  average  in 
all .  respects.  Both  the  extremes 
require  extra  attention. 

9.  To  obtain  a  more  comprehen- 
sive insight  as  to  the  means  and 
methods  to  be  employed  in  handling 
unruly  and  vicious  pupils,  and  how  to 
arouse  them  to  a  better  course  of 
conduct  by  appealing  to  their  notions 
of  justice  and  kindness. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  teachers  will 
see  that  it  is  important  to  study  the 
physical  as  well  as  the  mental  char- 
acteristics of  all  their  pupils  for  the 
purpose  of  understanding  them,  and 
of  being  able  to  minister  to  their 
special  wants  in  the  most  satisfactory 
manner. 

In  my  judgment,  a  society  should 
be  organized  here  for  th'5~pnfpbse  of 
sl:udjan^^|liliil,en  with  special*  refer- 
ence .to^school  wor1?raiid'~'upon  a 
different  basis  trom  any  other  like 
organization  Tn~  tHe~^Ountry.  At 
present  I  do  not  know  of  any  system- 
atic plan  of  work  that  has  been 
adopted  ;  much  that  has  been  done  is 
so  much  like  German  philosophy — 
"just  becoming" — that  it  has  no 
direct  practical  bearing  on  the  work 
of  the  school-room. 

In  our  deliberations  upon  the  edu- 


cation of  children,  doubtless  all  agree 
with  me  that  the  time  for  hair-split- 
ting differences  in  reference  to  mere 
opinions  is  unprofitable,  and  that  we 
must  devote  our  time  and  energy  to 
some  wider  and  more  comprehensive 
scheme  of  work  than  we  have  hith- 
erto done,  if  we  wish  to  be  leaders  in 
those  great  movements  which  have 
for  their  object  the  general  improve- 
ment of  the  moral,  social,  and  intel- 
lectual condition  of  our  state  and 
country.  While  we  see  clearly  the 
two  conflicting  opinions  now  held  by' 
people  concerning  the  nature  of  edu- 
cation as  to  whether  it  is  a  practical 
or  theoretical  art, — those  of  means 
and  end,  and  whether  the  child  in 
passing  through  the  preparatory  stage 
of  its  existence  is  to  be  made  into  a 
practical,  shrewd,  calculating  machine 
that  by  dexterously  manipulating 
human  forces  can  secure  a  compet- 
ence by  his  wits,  and  destitute  of  a 
conscience,  presents  a  problem  which 
has  to  be  worked  out  like  any  other 
question  of  business.  If  this  be  the 
end  of  our  work,  then  we  should  see 
to  it,  that  we  educate  for  shrewdness, 
trickery,  rascality,  ingratitude,  and  all 
those  ignoble  qualities  of  mind  which 
stigmatize  man's  nobler  faculties. 
While  we  agree  that  the  intellectual 
natures  of  our  children  should  be 
developed  in  order  to  know  things 
correctly  and  to  pass  judgment  on 
the  various  issues  that  arise  from 
association  with  others,  and  to  exer- 
cise large  foresight  in  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  yet  the  highest  acme 
of  human  greatness  is  never  reached 
through  the  intellect  alone.  The 
intellect  is  the  region  of  cold  abstrac- 
tion. It  touches  life  in  seeking  ways 
and  means  of  action,  but  without 
reaching  the  better  side  of  human 
nature — sympathy — it  is  cold,  hard, 
cheerless,  and  oftentimes  cruel. 

Thus  are  we  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  question,  what  system  of 
instruction    combines     the     greatest 
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arpjounljol  oo^djforjh£_chnd_at^  the 
Jeast_£xil,?  To  find  what  is  the  best 
teaching  and  to  persuade  others  to 
adopt  it  as  the  best,  is  a  part  of  our 
mission.  No  elaborate  argument  is 
required  to  demonstrate  that  there  is 
much  selfishness  as  well  as  much 
goodness  in  the  world.  Sorrow  and 
suffering,  misery  and  wretchedness, 
are  everywhere.  Shall  these  ills  be 
lessened  by  our  work  ?  Is  it  better 
to  alleviate  the  sum  of  human  woe  or 
contribute  to  it?  Is  it  better  to  instil 
into  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
our  boys  and  girls  respect  for  truth 
and  the  rights  and  happiness  of 
others,  than  to  seek  advantages  by 
resorting  to  cunning  and  sharp  prac- 
tice ?  Shall  we  educate  to  form  noble 
characters  ?  I  imagine  which  of  these 
two  theories  you  believe  to  be  the 
more  important,  among  a  people 
whose  cardinal  doctrine  has  ever  been 
on  the  side  of  those  higher  virtues 
extolled  in  history  and  in  song. 

No  one  believes  that  all  who  are 
called  teachers,  are  capable  of  giving 
instruction  on  the  very  highest  plane 
of  intelligent  skill.  The  material  to 
be  worked  with  may  be  ol  a  low  order 
and  no  institution  can  be  worked  up 
to  its  most  advanced  ideals.  All  the 
conditions  should  be  favorable,  and 
then  the  worker  sees  clearly  enough 
what  must  be  combined  advantage- 
ously to  approximate  good  results. 
Knowledge  and  skill,  here  as  else- 
where, play  a  not  unimportant  part  in 
the  interaction  of  those  forces  called 
education.  Schools  and  systems  of 
education  are  the  work  of  the  human 
will.  Human  agency  makes  them 
what  they  are.  Like  all  things  human 
they  may  be  good  or  bad.  When 
they  incorporate  low  ideals  and  have 
no  means  within  themselves  of  cor- 
recting themselves,  progress  has  been 
retarded  and  the  human  mind  stunted 
in  its  growth. 

No  school  or  system  of  schools  can 
work  itself.     Like  all  other    human 


agencies  it  has  to  be  directed,  perhaps 
by  persons  of  very  ordinary  ability. 
But  by  virtue  of  the  laws  and  the 
executive  head  of  a  school  system 
operating  under  such  authority,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  those  who 
plan  and  execute  the  work  entrusted 
to  them  will  acquaint  themselves  fully 
in  regard  to  the  duties  that  they  are 
chosen  to  perform.  They  must  be 
willing  and  able  to  fulfil  all  the  con- 
ditions of  thought  and  action  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
the  institution.  To  subdue  violent 
passions,  to  place  judgment  above 
pride  and  arrogance,  to  practice  for- 
bearance, to  forego  private  conflicts, 
the  avenging  of  supposed  wrongs,  are 
some  of  the  results  to  be  reached. 
But  if  one  be  more  disposed  to  con- 
nive at  questionable  acts,  or  to  injure 
property  and  character,  then,  such  a 
one  cannot  be  expected  to  look  for- 
ward at  life  as  it  is  projected  into  the 
future.  While  these  moral  influences 
are  operating  all  the  time  in  the  form- 
ation of  character,  other  insuperable 
difficulties  frequently  lie  in  the  path- 
way to  success.  The  amount  of 
hindrances  in  every  community  is 
always  an  indefinite  quantity  which 
cannot  be  estimated  in  precise  terms. 
It  may  be  so  great  as  to  render  any 
high  form  of  work  impossible  ;  but 
this  hindrance,  be  it  much  or  little, 
should  never  come  from  the  actual 
teaching  force  itself.  To  take  advan- 
tage of  the  existing  habits  and  feel- 
ings of  the  community  is  the  first 
step  in  the  line  of  progress  ;  to  edu- 
cate the  children  by  and  through  the 
aid  and  positive  influence  of  the 
parents  and  of  the  community,  and 
not  in  opposition  to  the  community, 
is  the  first  care  of  the  educator. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  capacity  of 
people  to  do  new  things  or  to  attempt 
new  experiments.  This  is  shown  in 
a  thousand  ways  in  this  country. 
One  with  a  belief  that  he  can  do 
something    to    benefit    others,    is    a 
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stronger  social  power  than  a  score 
who  are  governed  by  no  fixed  prin- 
ciples. History  proves  the  strong 
social  force  a  powerful  mind  becomes 
in  shaping  the  destiny  of  a  nation, 
when  it  works  for  the  accomplishment 
of  great  ends.  We  are  to  work  for 
the  spread  of  deep  moral  convictions, 
and  for  that  steadfastness  of  character 
that  prefers  death  to  dishonor. 

It  is  what  men  think  that  deter- 
mines how  they  act.  Loa^  thoughts 
generate  low  planes  of  action.  If  the 
teacher's  motives  are  not  elevated, 
the  blight  spreads  over  the  school 
and  moral  debasement  ensues.  Our 
theory  of  education  must  depend 
upon  those  social  elements  which  con- 
stitute good  society — one  in  which 
reputation,  property,  and  life  are  pro- 
tected. Then  interests  of  life  are 
complex  —  oftentimes  jarring.  The 
ideal  school  is  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
conciling these  diverse  interests. 
Then,  let  no  dark  spots  of  hatred, 
malice,  envy,  or  jealousy  be  found 
lurking  in  the  heart  of  any  one  con- 
nected with  our  system  of  public 
schools,  and  if  there  should  be  one 
unfortunate  so  distressed,  let  the  foul 
stain  be  wiped  out  or  smothered  for- 
ever. 

It  would  seem  that  the  vital  forces 
of  society  may  be  classed  under  two 
heads — order  and  progress,  and  that 
these  are  also  the  two  grand  watch- 
words of  education.  Order  may  mean 
the  preservation  of  peace,  where  vio- 
lence has  ceased,  and  where  those 
aggrieved  apply  to  arbitration  for  the 
redress  of  injuries.  In  the  school 
this  truth  is  inculcated  under  that  rule 
of  action, — each  must  respect  the 
rights  of  all,  and  all  must  respect  the 
rights  of  one.  The  recognition  of  per- 
sonal rights  and  obligations  is  a  for- 
ward step  in  the  educational  progress 
of  any  state  or  nation,  and  it  is  one 
of  the  first  lessons  the  child  learns  in 
school.  And  unless  teachers  insist 
upon   this    principle  of  conduct,  the 


best  intellectual  teaching  becomes  a 
dangerous  engine  of  mischief  in  the 
hands  of  a  giant  who  wields  immense 
power  dangerously. 

In  the  discussion,  we  may  pause  a 
moment  to  ask  what  are  those  quali- 
ties in  a  good  citizen  that  are  instru- 
mental in  keeping  up  good  conduct, 
prudent  management,  and  the  pro- 
gressive forward  movement  in  society? 
As  a  practical  working  basis,  perhaps 
most  will  agree  that  the  essential  char- 
acteristics are  industry,  //onestj, justice 
and  prudence.  The  growth  of  the 
higher  and  nobler  virtues  in  any  com- 
munity is  the  surest  index  to  general 
improvement.  A  community  in  which 
dishonesty,  falsehood,  and  enmity 
have  their  dwelling  place,  is  not  the 
one  in  which  activity,  enterprise,  cour- 
age, and  progress  are  often  found. 
It  is  a  common  observation  that  those 
who  relax  their  former  industrious 
habits  of  care,  thoughtfulness,  and 
industry,  seldom  long  retain  their 
good  fortune  at  its  height.  Teachers 
must  be  always  on  the  alert,  watching 
for  the  new  in  every  direction  and 
making  original  discoveries.  Nor 
should  we  define  education  as  a  con- 
tinual struggle  against  those  deterior- 
ating qualities  which  drag  human 
nature  down  to  a  lower  level,  but 
rather  to  an  uplifting  force  which 
makes  goodness  of  heart  and  beautiful 
conduct  the  highest  achievevents  of 
the  individual.  When  each  one 
knows  for  what  he  or  she  is  respon- 
sible, and  this  is  known  to  others,  and 
the  duties  are  properly  and  propor- 
tionally distributed  among  those  who 
do  the  work,  and  a  meth.^dical  order 
is  established  for  transacting  it,  less 
friction  is  caused  and  bitter  feelings 
are  seldom  engendered. 

So  far,  I  have  endeavoured  to  en- 
courage professional  sincerity  and  the 
full  developrnent  of  individual  respon- 
sibility in  our  pupils  as  well  as  among 
oursels'es,  and  to  show  that  charity 
and   sympathy  are  the  bonds  among 
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all  classes  to  hold  society  together. 
If  I  have  uttered  warnings,  they  have 
sprung  from  a  deep-seated  conviction 
that  there  are  vicious  tendencies  in 
our  social  system  which  will  react  in- 
juriously upon  the  individual  char- 
acter and  the  national  life.  What- 
ever of  good  appears  in  our  national 
life  must  come  largely  through  our 
schools. 

What  effect  a  set  of  ideas  may  have 
upon  a  community,  is  a  theme  worthy 
of  the  pen  of  the  greatest  delineator 
of  active  life.  There  is  a  rank  of 
mind  as  well  as  of  birth.  Have  you 
discovered  the  locus  of  your  own — its 
hopes,  aspirations, — sounded  all  its 
depths  and  found  them  pure  and 
tranquil  ?  Do  your  thoughts  and 
actions  inspire  any  lofty  sentiment 
or  excite  a  deep  interest  in  the 
minds  or  hearts  of  others  that  are 
struggling  upward  to  reach  the  light  ? 
Are  you  a  leader  of  one  or  many  ? 
Wherefore  ?  Are  you  willing  to  dis- 
turb some  settled  ideas  so  that  when 
they  settle  down  again,  they  will  be 
at  a  higher  level  ?  As  you  look  down 
the  great  thoroughfare  of  life  is  it 
bright  and  clear,  or  does  it  stretch 
out  into  mist  and  rain?  Does  your 
real  life  expand  as  your  ideal  life  re- 
cedes ?  In  settling  everything  have 
you  unsettled  all  things  in  your  creed? 
Does  hope  still  pervade  all  your 
efforts  ?  Does  the  reflection  in  your 
world  show  the  streams  clear  and 
rippling,  or  are  they  dark  and  muddy? 
What  is  the  state  of  your  own  soul 
as  you  lead  others  into  the  broaden- 
ing ways  of  life  ?  Does  life  suggest 
terrible  problems  to  which  you  can 
find  no  solutions  ?  It  will  ever  be 
so  ;  but  can  we  not  solve  those 
simpler  ones  that  now  rest  in  the  lives 
near  to  us?  What  say  you?  Yes, 
fierce  contests,  rude  passions,  bitter 
tears  drawn  from  all  the  fountains  of 
human  miseay  may  confront  you,  but 
through  ail  these  there  stand  out  in 
bold  relief  the  beauty,  the  glory,  and 


the  dignity  of  human  character,  toil- 
ing for  the  grandest  purpose  in  life, — 
lessening  suffering  and  sorrow  every- 
where. To  aim  at  something  higher, 
the  largest  types  of  beauty  and  good- 
ness, are  these    not  worth  livmg  for  ? 

Remember  that  in  the  school-room, 
each  child's  heart  is  a  world  within  it- 
self. Its  experiences  are  like  no 
other.  It  is  here  in  each  heart  that 
the  sympathetic  teacher  pours  the 
balm  which  comforts  grief,  softens 
anger,  chastens  affliction,  and  awakens 
resolves  that  perchance  have  lain  dor- 
mant for  years.  This  is  indeed  life. 
Teachers,  will  you  not  try  to  lift  the 
pupils  up  to  the  dignity  of  exalted 
culture  and  high  character?  Unless 
inspired  by  these  holy  sentiments, 
your  teaching  is  in  vain.  If  you  say,, 
we  are  a  minority,  how  can  we  build 
these  characters  into  such  a  social 
structure  ?  Need  I  remind  you 
that  history  tells  us  the  great  events 
of  the  world  have  sprung  from  min- 
orities, turned  into  majorities, — 
but  these  minorities  were  never  hope- 
less. With  hope  and  energy  we  can 
move  and  mould  the  opinions  of  a 
state. 

Each  child  must  be  known  as  what 
it  is  within  itself.  No  education  can 
make  two  individuals  exactly  alike. 
The  experience  of  each  life  difl"ers 
from  all  other  lives.  Some  lives  have 
no  sunshine — no  flowers.  Shall  we  not 
furnish  some  of  these  poor  distressed 
ones  with  both  ?  A  recent  writf^r  has 
said, — Man  gets  on  by  a  spring  in  his 
own  mechanism  and  he  should  always 
keep  it  wound  up.  But  this  spring 
should  not  be  the  hectic  fever  caught 
from  the  child  of  hope.  The  passion  of 
our  lives  should  be  to  relieve  and 
diminish  human  suffering.  If,  as 
teachers,  we  have  not  this  true  mis- 
sionary spirit,  our  efforts  are  as  sound- 
ing brass  and  a  tinkling  cymbal. 
Somewhere  in  her  writings  George 
Eliot  says  : — "  My  own  experience 
and  development   deepen   every  day 
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my  conviction  that  our  mora!  progress 
may  be  measured  hy  the  degree  in 
which  we  sympathize  with  individual 
suffering  and  individual  joy." 

The  great  question  of  the  hour  is, 
— Have  you  the  true  mind  for  teach- 
ing ?  I  believe  that  you  have.  Char- 
ity and  good  feeling  should  character- 
ize all  you  say  and  do.  Remember,  too, 
the  strangers  among  you.  A  kind 
word,  a  willing  hand,  and  a  loving 
heart,  will  accomplish  wonders  in 
making  them  feel  at  home. 

In  hours  of  trial,  of  difficulty,  and 
of  doubt,  you  know  where  to  find 
me.  It  is  my  duty  and  privilege  to 
consult  and  advise  with  you  then.  I 
will  always  try  to  be  just,  frank,  fear- 
less, and  honest  with  you.  Your  suc- 
cess first,  without  deception,  is  the 
only  line  of  conduct  that  will  guide 
me.    But  when  the  skies  are  clear,  the 


pupils  good,  and  the  parents  kind, 
then  indeed  am  I  more  than  glad  to 
see  you.  Never  hesitate  to  ask  me  a 
question  in  regard  to  your  work  or 
your  success.  We  are  co  workers  in 
the  same  field.  Our  interests  are  the 
same.  Go,  then,  into  the  school 
Monday  morning,  determined  to  be 
better  teachers,  better  and  kindlier 
men  and  women  than  ever  before, 
and  success  will  crown  your  efforts. — - 
School  Journal,  New  York. 


On  being  asked  how  he  made  his 
great  discoveries,  Newton  replied, 
"  By  intending  my  mind  on  them." 
Tolstoi,  too,  unconsciously  following 
the  line  of  the  great  physicist's 
thought  said  that  the  first  element  of 
talent  is  an  intending  or  intense  con- 
centration of  the  mind,  leading  to  in- 
sight. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  POETRY  FOR  CHILDREN. 


THE  mass  of  material  which  is  in- 
dicated by  the  phrase  "  Child- 
ren's Poetry ''  is  roughly  to  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  subjective  poetry 
and  objective  poetry.  The  subjec- 
tive deals  with  children's  thoughts 
and  the  state  of  childhood,  mostly 
from  within,  and  very  frequently  is 
genuine  poetry ;  the  objective  is  nar- 
rative and  descriptive,  written  entirely 
from  without,  and  is  rarely  anything 
but  rhyme  and  metre  combined  to  in- 
struct, amuse,  or  entertain.  (The 
word  "  poetry,"  however,  may  be  re- 
tained as  a  term  of  convenience,  if 
not  as  an  accurate  description.)  Ex- 
amples in  the  subjective  class  are  the 
child  poems  ot  Wordsworth  and 
Blake  ;  good  specimens  of  the  objec- 
tive class  are  "John  Gilpin,"  and 
"  James  and.the  Shoulder  of  Mutton." 
With  subjective  poetry  children  have 
no  sympathy — they  do  not   need   it, 


for  every  child  is  its  own  poet ;  but 
to  grown-up  people  who  once  were 
children  and  can  remember,  it  may 
offer  rich  enjoyment.  Hitherto  in 
collections  of  poetry  aimed  at  the 
heads  of  child  readers,  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  subjective  kind, 
which  they  cannot  begin  to  compre- 
hend or  appreciate,  to  the  objective, 
which  they  do  like,  has  been  as  ten  to 
one  or  even  greater.  I  think  it  is 
time  that  this  injustice  should  be  re- 
moved. I  think  children  deserve  to 
have  a  volume  of  persuasive,  fascinat- 
ing verse  which  they  may  read  or 
listen  to  from  cover  to  cover  without 
suspicion  and  without  drowsiness, 
prepared  for  them  with  that  single- 
ness of  purpose  which  directed  Mr. 
Henley  when  compiling  his  admirable 
"  Lyra  Heroica  "  for  boys  ;  while  for 
adult  readers  might  be  gathered  with- 
in two  covers  a  posy  of  the  best  poetry 
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about  children,  fitted  by  its  truth  and 
beauty  to  keep  their  hearts  green  and 
sweet.  As  it  is,  neither  of  these  col- 
lections exists,  although  not  a  few  are 
to  be  obtained  which  hold  material 
enough  to  form  the  nucleus  of  each. 
For  the  sake  of  convenience  when 
referring  to  them  later,  let  us  call 
these  two  necessary  collections  the 
Grown  up's  Anthology  and  the  Guild's 
Anthology. 

The  best-known  collections  of  chil- 
dren's poetry  (so  called)  are  Mr.  F. 
T.  Palgrave's  "  Ghildren's  Treasury 
of  English  Song,"  Mr.  Goventry 
Patmore's  "  Ghild's  Garland  of 
Verse,"  and  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  "  Blue 
Poetry  Book,"  the  respective  editors 
of  which  seem  to  have  compiled  in 
the  main  for  themselves,  and  then,  by 
way  of  averting  a  charge  of  selfishness, 
to  have  addressed  the  book  to  a 
younger  generation.  Before  looking 
into  these  anthologies,  it  should  be 
understood  that  one  finds  fault  only 
with  their  avowed  destination.  As  a 
collection  of  poems  about  childhood 
each  in  its  own  way  is  delightful,  al- 
though even  then  not  satisfactory.  It 
is  as  vehicles  for  the  entertainment  of 
young  readers  that  they  are  so  sadly 
to  seek. 

Among  the  total  number  of  pieces 
in  the  three  collections  I  find  not 
more  than  thirty  which  should  be  in- 
cluded if  the  pleasure  of  the  child 
were  the  sole  concern  of  the  editor. 
These  are,  almost  without  exception, 
narratives,  and  as  such  should  be 
chosen  for  their  interest  as  stories, 
and  not  for  intrinsic  poetical  merit  at 
all  ;  although,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
good  tale  presented  in  conspicuously 
bad  verse  would  of  course  be  omitted 
from  such  a  volume  as  is  here  fore- 
shadowed. Each  of  the  three  editors 
draws  largely  upon  Wordsworth.  I 
should  take  not  a  line.  Each  of  the 
three  editors  quotes  Gray's  "  Elegy." 
I  should  as  soon  think  of  printing 
Pope's  "  Essay  on  Man."     Mr.  Lang 


borrows  freely  from  Burns  ;  and  how 
the  future  is  discounted !  Oc\  the 
other  hand  he  gives  Peacock's  "  War 
Song  of  Dynas  Vawr,"  which  is  a  dis- 
criminating choice,  and  Macaulay's 
"  Armada  "  and  "  Ivry,"  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  several  of  the  finest  of 
the  old  ballads.  These  selections 
are,  I  think,  good;  bat  I  would  omit 
the  "  Ancient  Mariner,"  as  being  too 
good.  Each  of  the  three  editors  offers 
much  of  Blake.  There,  again,  I  think 
them  wrong.  Blake  sang  of  childhood 
in  the  abstract,  and  to  men  and  wo- 
men whose  hearts  are  right  he  is  a 
fount  of  pure  joy  ;  but  children  care 
nothing  for  childhood  in  the  abstract 
— and  well  for  them  that  it  is  so.  A 
bad  fairy  seeking  at  the  cradle-side 
for  a  luckless  gift  could  not  bestow 
upon  a  child  aughtless  enviable  than 
the  habit  of  self-consciousness. 

In  place  of  the  abstract  pieces,  and 
any  insistence  on  the  condition  of 
childhood,  I  should  like  to  see  more 
fun  and  irresponsibility.  The  Ghild's 
Anthology  should  amuse  and  delight 
from  first  page  to  last ;  it  should,  al- 
though not  in  itself  poetry,  stand  for 
poetry  in  the  minds  of  its  young 
readers,  and  convince  them  that 
poetry  is  a  good  thing  and  a  pleasant, 
and  thus,  instead  of  being  indifferent 
to  it,  or  v/orse,  prejudiced  against  it, 
they  would  be  prepared  for  the  time 
when,  like  Aurora  Leigh,  they 
"  chanced  "  (as  all  of  us  should)  upon 
the  poets  in  reality.  To  a  mind  that 
is  not  ready  for  it  poetry  presents  few 
attractions,  and  these  are  diminished 
rather  than  augmented  by  the  encom- 
iastic statements  of  relatives  and  in- 
structors. The  governess's  approval 
of  Gray's  "  Elegy  "  does  not  make  its 
portentous  solemnity  any  less  depress- 
ing to  her  pupils,  unable  yet  to  per- 
ceive its  beauty  ;  and  to  confront  the 
childish  reader  with  Wordsworth's 
great  "Ode  on  the  Intimations  of 
Immortality  "  (as  Mr.  Palgrave  does) 
may  lead  him  to  believe  that  it  is  not 
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heaven,  but  the  other  place,  that  lies 
about  us  in  our  infancy. 

How  many  of  us  there  are  who 
have  kept  from  the  right  attitude  to- 
wards certain  poems  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  in  our  young  days 
we  were  incessantly  called  upon  to 
learn  or  to  admire  them  !  If,  how- 
ever, we  had  been  given  a  volume  of 
verse  of  the  kind  we  were  ready  to  en- 
joy, which,  as  I  have  said,  had  stood 
for  poetry  in  our  minds,  we  should 
have  known  no  such  barrier.  Such 
a  volume  should  entertain  throughout 
— it  should  offer  legend,  narrative, 
and  fun.  It  should  be  as  gay  as  it 
could  be  made,  compatible  with 
technical  excellency. 

The  Child's  Anthology  would  not 
be  easy  to  compile.  On  the  other 
hand  the  editor  setting  about  to  pre- 
pare a  book  likely,  by  the  emphasis 
which  it  laid  upon  the  blessedness  of 
the  state  of  childhood,  to  turn  mature 
thoughts  very  pleasantly,  if  somewhat 
regretfully,  dow^n  the  backward  way, 
would  find  an  abundance  of  fields  in 
which  to  glean.  And  he  would  find, 
too,  that  several  sources  from  which, 
at  the  first  blush,  one  would  think  to 
borrow  largely  for  the  Child's  Antho- 
logy are  suitable  only  for  the  Grown- 
up's. There  is,  pre-eminently,  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson's  "  Child's  Gar- 
den of  Verses."  Only  the  other  day 
no  less  a  critic  than  Mr.  Traill  was 
remarking  upon  the  gain  to  the 
British  nursery  afforded  by  this  book, 
and  yet  oar  ideal  editor  for  young 
readers  would  take  not  more  than  a 
mere  sip  from  its  pages.  He  would  hold 
that  it  is  not  a  child's  book  at  all ;  he 
would  hold  that  it  is  essentially  mat- 
ter for  men  and  women,  and  is  not  to 
be  opened  until  we  are  on  the  other 
and  less  delightful  side  of  that  phase 
of  life  of  which  it  tells.  To  hand  the 
book  to  children,  he  would  say,  and 
bid  them  learn  it,  is  to  manufacture 
so  many  second-hand  Stevensons. 
Every  child,  more  or  less  intelligently, 


does  this  kind  of  thing  for  itself,  and 
in  heaven's  name  keep  it  original  ! 
•'  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses,"  how- 
ever, may  as  well  keep  its  reputation 
as  a  nursery  classic,  for  it  thus  re- 
mains one  of  those  books  which  par- 
ents buy  for  their  children  in  order 
that  they  may  read  them  themselves. 
Every  Christmas  there  is  a  wave  of 
such  reflex  generosity. 

"  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses  "  is 
the  ideal  field  for  the  Grown-up's 
harvester.  It  stands  alone.  There 
is  nothing   like   it,    so    intimate, 


so 


lane 


uage,  m 


simply  truthful,  in  our 
any  language.  Herein  the  poet  (at 
last  one  may  use  the  words  "  poet" 
and  "  poetry  "  with  no  reservations) 
has  accomplished  that  most  difficult 
of  feats ;  he  has  recaptured  in  ma- 
turity the  thoughts,  ambitions,  pur- 
poses, hopes,  fears,  philosophy  of 
the  child.     We  have  speech  from 

.     the  immortal 
Child  tarrying  all  his  lifetime  in  his  heart. 

It  is  our  joy,  as  we  listen,  to  recapture 
them  too.  To  say  "  Such  an  one 
was  I,"  "  Just  so  did  I  behave,"  "  I 
also  hunted  behind  the  sofa  back." 
The  man  of  genius  who  can  draw 
from  his  charmed  reader  a  genuine 
"  I  also,"  is  assured  of  a  niche  in  the 
heart.  The  "Child's  Garden  of 
Verses  "  is  one  of  those  books  which 
inspire  the  feeling — almost  the  passion 
— of  gratitude.  As  we  read  our  eyes  are 
a  little  moist — with  satisfaction  ;  and 
now,  when  the  words  have  the  sympa- 
thetic alliance  of  Mr.  Charles  Robin- 
son's pencil,  more  so  than  ever. 
(Neverwere  author  and  artist  in  closer 
accord.  It  adds  matter  to  our  grief 
for  Mr.  Stevenson's  early  death  that 
he  could  not  see  these  winsome  pic- 
tures, especially  perhaps  the  last.)  As 
we  read,  years  fall  away,  wrinkles  are 
smoothed  out,  the  envious  crow  re- 
moves his  foot,  world-knowledge  so 
bitterly  acquired  evanesces,  and  once 
again  the  man  is  a  child  at  play,  and 
a  bird  is  singing  in  his  heart  as  of  old. 
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I  said  just  now  that  in  reading 
these  verses,  we  can  exclaim  "  I  also." 
But  that  was  a  slight  exaggeration. 
Only  a  very  few  readers  could  hon- 
estly say  that,  for  the  Stevenson  child 
is  a  child  of  genius,  removed  from  the 
ordinary  child  by  a  wide  gulf.  It  is 
true  that  a  philosopher  has  recorded 
his  belief  that  every  child  has  genius  ; 
but,  even  if  that  be  so,  there  are 
degrees.  It  is  given  to  few  to  possess 
the  wisdom  and  imaginings  of  this 
little  gardtner.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  child  of  genius  and  the 
ordinary  child  may  be  illustrated  by 
quotation.  The  ordinary  child,  im- 
pelled to  verse  in  the  presence  oi  a 
cow,  remarks  : — 

Thank  you,  pretty  cow,  that  made 
Pleasant  milk  to  soak  my  bread, 
Every  day  and  every  night, 
Warm  and  sweet  and  fresh  and  white ; 

and  so  on.     The  child  of  genius  says  : 

The  friendly  cow,  all  red  and  white, 
I  love  with  all  my  heart ; 
She  gives  me  cream  with  all  her  might, 
To  eat  with  apple  tart. 

And  take  these  lines,  called  "  Sys- 
tem "  (noting  what  an  advantage  it  is 
when  child  and  man  collaborate  in  a 
book  about  children — the  child  gives 
the  essence  and  the  man  the  titles  :) — 

Every  night  my  prayers  I  say. 
And  get  my  dinner  every  day. 
And  every  day  that  I've  been  good, 
I  get  an  orange  after  lood. 

The  child  that  is  not  clean  and  neat, 
With  lots  of  toys  and  things  to  eat, 
He  is  a  naughty  child,  I'm  sure  ! 
Or  else  his  d^ar  papa  is  poor. 

The  first  seven  lines  might  conceiv- 
ably have  been  written  by  any  average 
young  rhymer.  In  the  last — such  a 
sweet  reservation  ! — we  have  the  child 
of  genius  again.  And  there  is  vision 
in  this  description  of  a  fairy  land,  as  a 
place  : — 

Where  all  the  children  dine  at  five. 
And  all   the  playthings  come  alive  ; 


and  in  the  thought  as  as  he  launches 
his  boats  :  — 

Away  down  the  river, 

A  hundred  miles  or  more. 

Other  little  children 

Shall  bring  my  boats  ashore — 

vision  that  would  be  impossible  to  the 
ordinary  child.  Similarly  in  this  pro- 
nouncement on  "  The  Whole  Duty  of 
Children,"  the  genius  is  in  the  last 
line  : — 

A  child  should  always  say  what's  true, 
And  speak  when  he  is  spoken  to. 
And  behave  mannerly  at  table  ; 
At  least  as  far  as  he  is  able. 

But  with  all  deference  to  Mr.  Traill^ 
this  is  not  foo  I  for  young  readers. 
The  fact  that  Mr.  Stevenson  is  always 
on  the  side  of  the  nurses  does  not 
make  him  a  writer  for  the  nursery. 
To  press  poetry  into  the  service  of 
the  disciplinarian  is  to  mistake  its 
function.  What  could  be  more  de- 
lightful to  read  than  this  optimistic 
"  Thought,"  with  its  humorous  vague- 
ness : — 

The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 
I'm   sure    we   should    all    be   as   liappy  as 
kings. 

— and  yet  how  disenchanting  would 
it  be  to  hear  the  sentiment  uttered  by 
one's  own  little  son  !  These  things 
should  remain  implicit  in  childhood  ; 
and  when  expressed,  expressed  by 
deeds,  not  words. 

One  reflection  that  occurs  and  re- 
curs in  childhood,  and  should  be 
illustrated  in  the  Grown-up's  Antho- 
logy, finds  no  prominent  place  in  Mr. 
Stevenson's  pages  :  the  unreason  of 
grown-up  people.  The  spectacle  of 
their  elders  wasting  their  opportuni- 
ties for  enjoyment  troubles  most 
children.  A  poem  in  a  modest, 
thoughtful  volume  entitled  "  Studies 
in  Verse,"  by  Charles  Grant,  which 
appeared  in  1875,  expresses  a  little 
girl's  views    on    this    question    very 
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neatly.  She  has  taken  a  doll  into  her 
confidence,  and  beginning  with  the 
postulate  (which  every  one  will  grant) 
'  Grown-up  people  are  so  stupid, 
Dolly  dear,"  particularizes  thus  : — 

There's  paoa  mw  — if  he  wish't  it 

He  might  play  ; 
Yet  he  reads,  and  writes,  and  ciphers 

All  the  day. 

And  mamma,  when  no  one's  looking, 

You  should  see, 
Only  takes  one  lump  of  sugar 

In  her  tea. 

Now,  if  I  were  big.  Miss  Dolly, 

Do  you  think 
I  would  look  at  nasty  paper, 

Pens  and  ink  ? 

I  would  scamper  through  the  greenhouse. 

Chase  the  cat, 
And  I'd  live  on  sugar-candy. 

Think  of  that  ! 

It  is  not  given  to  all  children  to  be 
philosophers,  but  every  child  makes 
believe,  and  every  child  looks  bravely 
into  the  future,  and  indulges  in  gen- 
erous building  schemes.  For  the 
best  make-believe  poems,  which  would 
constitute    a    large    section    of    the 


Grown-up's  Anthology,  we  must  go 
again  to  the  "  Child's  Garden  ;"  there 
the  standard  is  once  more  set.  Look, 
for  example,  at  the  "  Land  of  Story 
Books  :  "— 

At  evening  when  the  lamp  is  lit, 
Around  the  fire  my  parents  sit  ; 
Tiiey  sit  at  home  and  talk  and  sing, 
And  do  not  play  at  anything. 

Now,  with  my  little  gun  I  crawl 
All  in  the  dark  along  the  wall, 
And  follow  round  the  forest  track 
Away  behind  the  sofa  back. 

There,  in  the  night,  where  none  cin  spy, 
All  in  my  hunter's  camp  I  lie, 
And  play  at  books  that  I  have  read, 
Till  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed. 

These  are  the  hills,  these  are  the  woods, 
These  are  my  starry  solitudes  ; 
And  there  the  liver  by  whose  brink 
The  roaring  lions  come  to  drink, 

I  see  the  others  far  away, 
As  if  in  firelit  camp  they  lay. 
And  I,  like  to  an  Indian  scout, 
Around  their  party  prowled  about. 

So,  when  my  nurse  comes  in  for  me, 
Home  I  return  across  the  sea. 
And  go  to  bed  with  backward  looks 
At  my  dear  land  of  story-books. 


(To  be  continued.) 


HISTORY  OF  MONEY. 


Showing  Kinds  of  Money  Usep  in  Different  Stages  of  Civilization. 


A  STUDY  of  the  growth  of  money 
may  be  useful  just  now  in  order 
to  give  a  more  definite  idea  of  exactly 
what  money  is,  and  to  learn  why  cer- 
tain articles  or  substances  have  been 
discarded  and  others  retained.  The 
natural  and  general  tendency  well  un- 
derstood, we  have  only  to  judge  the 
future  by  past  experience  to  predict 
what  will  and  what  will  not  be  the 
principal  money  metal  of  the  near 
future. 


hunting  and  fishing  stage. 

The  kind  of  money  in  use  in  many 
countries  indicates  the  degree  of  civi- 
lization attained.  Man  probably  first 
became  a  trading  animal  in  the  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  stage.  Weapons  of 
war  and  the  chase,  together  with  skins 
and  furs,  were  then  the  most  import- 
ant kinds  of  property.  Hence  we 
find  that  the  more  useful,  stable,  and 
portable  of  these  articles   were  first 
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used  as  money  and  are  so  used  to  day 
in  barbarous  countries, 

Beaver  skins,  or  "  beaver,"  was  the 
unit  of  value  when  our  forefathers 
traded  with  the  Indians.  Thus  one 
beaver  equals  one  brass  kettle;  one 
beaver  equals  two  shillings  ;  six  beav- 
ers equal  one  gallon  brandy,  etc.  Fish- 
hooks formed  the  currency  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Indian  ocean 
from  Persia  to  Ceylon.  Latterly, 
however,  pieces  of  bent  wire  were 
substituted  for  real  hooks.  Wampum 
was  the  currency  of  the  more  civilized 
Indian  tribes  in  New  England  and 
Long  Island.  It  consisted  of  white 
beads,  made  from  the  ends  of  a  peri- 
winkle shell  or  black  beads  made  from 
a  clam  shell  arranged  in  strings  or 
belts.  It  became  the  official  money 
in  New  England  and  New  Amsterdam 
and  lost  its  place  as  money  between 
1650  and  1700,  when  the  "Smart 
Alecks  "  among  the  whites  began  to 
debase  it  by  leaving  the  beads  un- 
polished or  unpierced  or  by  making 
them  of  bone,  horn,  glass,  and  even 
of  wood.  The  colonists  legislated 
much  trying  to  fix  prices,  and  to  save 
wampum  from  declining  in  value,  but 
it  was  being  produced  too  cheaply. 
Natural  law  was  against  it,  and  it  had 
to  go  down. 

The  use  of  shells  as  money  is  still 
common  on  many  tropical  coasts. 
Their  wide  use  is  probably  due  to  the 
strong  passion,  common  to  primitive 
man,  for  personal  adornment.  This 
gives  shells  a  permanent  value.  Be- 
sides, they  are  very  durable,  compara- 
tively light,  and  are  convenient  for 
small  change.  Whales'  teeth,  arrow- 
heads, beads,  tusks  of  ivory,  and  en- 
graved stones  are  some  of  the  other 
money  materials  of  this  later  stage  of 
civilization. 

THE    PASTORAL    STAGE. 

Man  early  tamed  the  domestic  ani- 
mals. The  sheep  and  the  cow  being 
the  most  useful,  they  naturally,  with 


their  skins  (and  sometimes  with  their 
milk),  formed  the  currency  and  the 
unit  of  value.  Our  words  fee,  pecuni- 
ary, and  capital  come  from  the  use  of 
cattle  as  money.  Similar  words  in 
nearly  every  language  testify  to  the 
once  general  use  of  cows  and  sheep  as 
money.  A  man's  wealth  was  esti- 
mated by  his  herds  and  flocks. 

It  was  in  this  stage  that  conquerors 
stopped  eating  captives  because  it  was 
discovered  that  they  were  worth  more 
as  shepherds  and  carriers  of  water, 
wood,  etc.  Hence,  also,  slaves  often 
figured  as  money. 

AGRICULTURAL   STAGE. 

In  the  agricultural  stage  man  owns 
land,  has  fixed  habitations,  and  is 
possessed  of  a  far  greater  variety  of 
prosperity  than  when  he  was  a  nomad. 
Though  he  continued  to  use  cattle, 
slaves,  etc.,  as  money,  yet  he  some- 
times added  staple  farm  products,  and 
began  to  use  metals,  especially  copper 
and  gold,  which  at  first  were  usually- 
estimated  in  terms  of  cattle  and  were 
measured  roughly  instead  of  being 
weighed. 

Wheat,  barley,  and  oats  are  now,  as 
they  have  been  for  2,000  years,  a  me- 
dium of  exchange  in  Norway  and 
other  remote  parts  of  Europe.  Maize 
or  Indian  corn,  once  formed  the  cur- 
rency of  Mexico,  Central  Amrrica,  and 
some  of  the  early  colonies.  Tobacco 
formed  the  principal  money  of  Vir- 
ginia and  Maryland.  It  was  legal 
tender  in  Maryland  in  1732.  The 
price  of  wives  varied  from  100  to  150 
pounds  of  tobacco.  Dried  codfish 
was  once  currency  in  Newfoundland. 
Sugar,  rum,  ginger,  olive  oil,  eggs,  in- 
digo, and  molasses  are  some  of  the 
products  that  have  been  used  in  differ- 
ent countries. 

MANUFACTURING    STAGE. 

The  manufacturing  stage  is  not 
clearly  defined.  Hoes  were  once 
money  in  China  and    they  are  to-day 
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in  Annam.  Little  hoes  took  the 
place  of  real  hoes  and  became  true 
money. 

Hand  made  nails  once  circulated  as 
money  in  some  Scotch  villages.  Some 
of  the  other  money  articles  that  may 
perhaps  belong  to  this  stage  are  cot- 
ton cloth,  straw  hats,  cubes  of  salt, 
tea,  beeswax,  knives,  and  silk  cloth. 
It  was  probably  in  this  stage  that  the 
precious  metals  began  to  be  measured 
and  weighed  more  accurately  and  to 
be  cast  into  standard  forms.    . 

COMMERCIAL     STAGE. 

I.  Internal  Trade. — When  men  be- 
gan to  live  in  cities,  to  have  regular 
markets  where  products  were  ex- 
changed, and  to  be  shopkeepers  or 
merchants  and  professional  traders, 
there  was  a  great  need  of  a  more  exact 
and  scientific  money  such  as  could  be 
supplied  only  by  the  metals.  These 
began  to  be  cast  or  stamped  into  the 
regular  forms,  sizes,  or  weights. 
Bronze  bars  and  stamped  bronze 
pieces  were  used  in  Greece  and  Italy. 
These  bronze  pieces  show  the  evolu- 
tion from  cattle  money  to  stamped 
metallic  money.  Weights  in  the  form 
of  sheep  indicate  that  sheep  were  in 
Biblical  times  the  unit  of  value  in 
Palestine. 

Iron  was  used  as  money  in  Sparta. 
Pieces  of  bent  iron  ready  for  the 
blacksmith  pass  as  money  in  west 
Atrica  and  elsewhere. 

"Cash"  or  "  sapeks "  or"le"is 
the  only  native  coin  and  the  legal 
tender  of  China  as  well  as  the  princi- 
pal money  of  small  accounts.  Cash 
consists  of  round  disks  of  a  kind  of 
brass  with  a  square  hole  in  the  centre. 
The  evolution  of  cash  is  interesting. 
About  200  B.C.  the  Chinese  were 
still  using  a  bronze  currency  repre- 
senting knives  5  2-5  inches  long,  with 
a  hole  in  one  end  of  the  handle.  By 
500  A.D.  the  knives  were  7  1-5 
inches  long  and  the  hole  or  ring  was 
larger.     Later  the  handle  disappeared 


and  the  ring  was  attached  to  the 
blade,  which  was  increased  in  thick- 
ness to  give  the  same  weight  as  for- 
merly. Slill  later  the  blade  was  got- 
ten rid  of  and  the  ring  was  pierced 
with  a  square  hole  for  the  string.  Thus 
transformed,  the  original  and  cumber- 
some knife  money  became  a  compar- 
atively.convenientcurrency, though  the 
value  has  depreciated  greatly,  partly 
because  of  reduced  sizes  and  inferior 
quality  of  metal  used. 

Cash  is  the  basis  of  all  price  com- 
putations in  China.  Considerable 
sums  may  be  paid  in  gold  or  silver 
but  they  are  treated  as  merchandise 
and  are  bought  and  sold  by  weight 
without  a  government  stamp  to  guar- 
antee weight  and  fineness. 

2.  Iniernational  Trade.  — When 
trade  became  international,  there  was 
still  greater  need  for  the  most  accur- 
ate and  reliable  counters  of  value  pos- 
sible. Real  coinage  began  when  gov- 
ernments first  guaranteed  weight  and 
fineness  with  an  ofificial  stamp.  A 
great  part  of  this  immense  gain  to  com- 
merce and  civilization  was  lost  when 
after  a  while  monarchs  began  to  abuse 
this  coinage  privilege  and  to  break 
faith  with  their  subjects  by  stamping 
light  weight  or  otherwise  debased 
coins  as  genuine.  Such  coins  would 
continue  in  use,  but  would  soon  de- 
preciate in  value. 

Gold  was  coined  in  Rome  in  206 
B.C. 

The  gold  solidus  weighed  four 
scruples  from  312  A.D.  to  1453  and 
formed  the  basis  of  more  modern 
European  coins.  The  florin,  coined 
in  Florence  in  the  fourteenth  century, 
was  the  first  regular  coin  of  western 
Europe. 

It  soon  became  the  recognized  unit 
of  value  in  commerce  and  was  re- 
placed only  by  the  English  sovereign, 
which  has  since  remained  the  standard 
unit  of   value  for  international  trade. 

The  commercial  world  has  chosen 
gold  as  money  because  all  things  con- 
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sidered,  it  is  better  fitted  for  this 
purpose  than  any  other  metal  or  sub- 
stance. It  owes  its  position  entirely 
to  its  intrinsic  worth. 

It  has  come  by  evolution  and  will 
not  go  even  by  revolution.  We  have 
passed  the  fish  hook,  wampum, 
tobacco,  iron,  and  silver  stages  of 
civilization  and  have  entered  the 
golden  stage.  Each  year  sees  some 
progressive  country  stop  experiment- 
ing   with   the    fickle    and   fluctuating 


silver  standard  and  declare  for  the 
staple  and  world  recognized  gold 
standard  of  value.  Possibly  we  may, 
by  unusual  legislation,  make  silver 
legal  tender  for  awhile  and  drive  gold 
out  of  circulation,  but  our  commercial 
interests  will  continue  to  use  gold,  and 
soon  all  interests  will  be  glad  to  drop 
Mexico  and  China  and  to  return  to 
the  society  of  more  advanced  nations. 
— Byron  W.  Holt,  in  the  Evanston 
Press. 


"THE  GROWING  ILLITERACY  OF   AMERICAN   BOYS." 


THE  Committee  of  the  Overseers 
of  Harvard  College  on  Composi- 
tion and  Rhetoric  last  year  very  severe- 
ly criticised  the  examination  papers  of 
the  entering  class,  as  indeed  they  had 
done  three  years  before,  and  publish- 
ed specimens  of  them  which  were  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  be  deplorable. 
This  was  done  on  the  ground  that 
students  came  up  from  the  leading 
preparatory  schools  in  such  a  condi- 
tion of  unfitness,  as  regards  their  own 
tongue,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the 
college  to  spend  much  time,  energy, 
and  money  in  teaching  them  what 
they  ought  to  have  learnt  already, 
To  use  Prof.  Goldwin's  language  on 
this  subject,  "  There  was  no  con- 
ceivable justification  for  using  the 
revenues  of  Harvard  College  or  the 
time  and  strength  of  her  instructors 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  enlighten  the 
Egyptian  darkness  in  which  no  small 
portion  of  her  undergraduates  were 
sitting." 

This  report  naturally  excited  a  good 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  among  the 
schoolmasters,  which  has  been  much 
increased  by  the  proposal  of  the  com- 
mittee to  print  this  year  the  papers  of 
all  the  candidates  presenting  them- 
selves for  admission  to  college  from 
particular  schools  or  academies — the 
Boston  Latin    School,    for    instance, 


and  Mr.  Noble's,  and  Messrs.  Brown 
&  Nichol's,  and  the  Roxbury  Latin  — 
thus  at  once  bringing  into  contrast  the 
methods  pursued  and  the  results 
achieved  in  those  schools. 

The  principals  of  these  schools 
have  accordingly  filed  the'  following 
protest  with  the  Board  of  Overseers  : 

"  We,  the  priQcipals  of  the  schools  named 
in  this  report,  wish  to  protest  against  the 
action  propcs:d  therein,  for  two  reasons  : 

"(i.)  Such  a  comparison  as  is  suggested, 
of  pipers  of  caodidates  from  specified 
schools,  would  establish  a  dangerous  pre- 
cedent, and  is  a  new  departure  for  Harvard 
Collejje,  which  has  been  scrupulously  care- 
ful in  the  pist  to  treat  all  fitting-schools 
alike. 

"  (2.)  We  contend  that  sight  translations 
from  Latin,  Greek,  French, or  German  made 
in  a  limited  time,  under  a  great  nervous 
strain,  are  not  evidence  of  a  candidate's 
general  ability  or  inability  to  write  good 
English. 

"  While  we  regret  the  growing  illiteracy 
of  American  boys  as  much  as  your  committee 
does,  we  cinnot  feel  that  the  schools  should 
be  held  s>olely  responsible  for  evils  which  are 
chiefly  due  to  the  abse  ice  of  literary  interest 
and  of  literary  standards  in  the   community. 

"  No  school  shuns  a  discussion  of  plans 
and  methods  of  teaching  or  a  comparison  of 
results  achieved,  but  no  school  is  willing  to 
carry  such  discussion  and  comparison  before 
the  general  public,  which,  from  the  nature 
of  ihi  case,  cannot  appreciate  the  true  value 
of  the  evidence  submitted,  and  must  there- 
fore draw  false  inferences. 
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"  If  your  committee  wishes  for  the  sake  of 
the  common  g  tod  to  examine  the  methods 
pursued  and  the  results  achievad  in  our 
schools  under  existing  conditions,  it  is  wel- 
come to  make  a  most  thoroUfjh  examination 
and  we  promise  it  our  cordiil  assistance,  with 
full  liberty  to  take  any  proper  use  of  the  re- 
sults of  its  inves'igation." 

This  protest  was  referred  back  by 
the  Board  of  Overseers  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Composition,  which  has 
reported  on  it  to  the  Board,  and  the 
Board  is  to  take  action.  The  report 
sets  forth  that  the  object  in  proposing 
the  publication  of  the  examination 
papers  was  not  to  make  an  invidious 
distinction  between  schools,  but  by  a 
comparison  of  the  methods  pursued 
in  a  few  of  the  best  schools,  to  get,  if 
possible,  some  suggestion  as  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  whole  system.  But 
this  is  a  minor  matter.  What  is  most 
serious  in  the  protest  is  the  teachers' 
way  of  accounting  for  the  deficiencies 
of  their  pupils  and  their  objection  to 
the  public  display  of  the  result  of  the 
tests  to  which  they  are  submitted. 

The  signers  object  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  examination  papers,  on  the 
ground  that  the  public  is  not  compet- 
ent to  judge  them.  The  public  in 
this  case,  of  course,  means  mainly 
graduates  of  colleges, parents  of  gradu- 
ates, and  generally  persons  interested 
in  the  subject  of  education.  It  is 
only  these  who  would  be  likely  to  pay 
any  attention  to  the  papers.  If  it  be 
true  that  this  class  cannot  form  an  in- 
telligent opinion  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  their  sons  and  other  relatives 
are  taught  to  write  and  speak  their 
own  language  ;  if  the  choice  of  meth- 
ods and  the  estimate  of  results  must 
be  left  entirely  to  the  teachers  them- 
selves, the  matter  is  indeed  very 
grave.  It  would  place  these  gentlemen 
in  a  much  better  position  than  any 
other  profession  in  the  community. 
Every  other  practitioner  is  judged  by 
the  results  of  his  work — the  lawyer  by 
the  results  of  his  advice  and  conduct 
of  cases,  the  doctor   by  the  effect  of 


his  practice  on  his  patients,  and  the 
minister  by  his  influence  on  sinners. 
In  no  case  is  it  left  to  him  to  say 
whether  he  has  succeeded  or  not, 
though  his  art  may  be  much  more 
obscure  and  technical  than  the  teach- 
ing of  English. 

The  reasons   why  the  teachers  are 
not  to  be  held  responsible  are,  how- 
ever,   graver  than    the    fact  of  non- 
responsibility.     They  say    they    can- 
not  prepare  the  boys   in   the   use  of 
their  mother  tongue  because  of  the 
^'  growing    illiteracy      of     American 
boys,"  and  ihey  ascribe  this  again  to 
"  the    absence     of  literary    interests 
and  of  literary  standards  in   the  com- 
munity."    The  way  of  accounting  for 
evils,   and  relieving  individuals   from 
blame  for  them,  by  ascribing  them  to 
general  causes,  is  a  very  old  one.   In 
the   early    days    of    the    civil-service 
agitation  there  was  a  very  widespread 
opposition  to  the  passage  of  any  civil- 
service  law,  on  the  ground  that  civil 
service  reform  must  be  accomplished  by 
"the  slow  uplifting  of  human  nature." 
In  fact,  nearly  every  abuse,  has  at  some 
time  in  its  history  been  defended  in 
the    same    way.     If    it  be  true  that 
"illiteracy  "  is  growing  among  Ameri- 
boys,   and  there  is    "  an   absence  of 
literary  interest  and    standards  in  the 
community,"  the  remedy  would  seem 
to  lie  in  greater  efficiency  and  energy 
on  the  part  of  the   institutions  which 
are  specially  charged  with  the  duty  of 
combatting  illiteracy  among  youth.   It 
would    seem  as  if  the    preparation  of 
the   schools   should  be   made  sterner 
than  ever,  and  the  standards  of  the 
college  higher    than    ever,    so    that 
everybody  who  meant  to  go  to  college 
should,  from  the  time  he  put  off*  petti- 
coats, have  in  his  mind  the  fact  that 
not  good   athletics  but  good   English 
was  essential  to    his  getting  into   col- 
lege at  all,  and  having  "a  good  time  " 
while  he  was  there. 

Moreover,    publicity    is    the    great 
modern  remedy  and  stimulant,  and  if 
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this  evil  be  as  great  as  the  school- 
masters say,  it  seems  to  us  that  pub- 
licity should  be  made  to  help  us  in  its 
extinction.  Schools  should  be  made 
ashamed  of  their  boys,  and  boys  made 
ashamed  of  their  English,  by  asking 
all  men  to  listen  to  them.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  the  best  results  are 
obtained  in  all  walks  of  life.  We 
should  think  ambitious  schoolmasters 
whom  the  English  of  their  pupils 
shocks,  would  welcome  it.  We  do  not 
believe  that  any   agencies  can  do  as 


much  for  reform  as  exposure.  As 
long  as  boys  and  the  parents  remain 
under  the  impression  that  English  is 
of  secondary  importance  in  school 
and  college,  and  that  defects  in  it  will 
be  carefully  covered  with  the  veil  of 
secrecy  or  anonymity,  so  lon^  will  the 
illiteracy  of  Amercian  youth  continue 
to  increase,  composition  continue  to 
be  ungrammatical  and  ill  spelt,  letters 
ill  written  and  ignorant,  handwriting 
scratchy  and  uneducated. — The  Even- 
ing Post. 


THE  TEACHER'S    "SCHOOL  OUT  OF  SCHOOL." 
Henry  G.  Schneider. 


EVERY  vacation  the  teacher  is 
met  by  the  question.  How  shall 
I  spend  my  vacation  ?  The  long 
vacation  and  the  opportunities  for 
travel  are  perhaps  the  one  great 
advantage  of  teaching  as  a  profession, 
and  well  do  the  majority  of  our  teach- 
ers use  their  vacation  hours.  Yet 
there  is  a  growing  tendency  to  use 
the  vacation  .  improperly.  Summer 
schools  with  inviting  prospectuses  are 
absorbing  more  and  more  of  the  time 
our  teachers  need  for  recuperation. 
Every  teacher  feels  that  he  ought  not 
to  neglect  his  opportunity  ;  that  he 
must  attend  the  teachers'  conven- 
tions. There  is  grave  danger  that  in 
embracing  these  opportunities  and 
spending  all,  or  nearly  all,  his  vaca- 
tion in  study,  or  in  nerve-wasting  dis- 
cussions with  his  fellow-teachers,  that 
the  purpose  of  the  vacation  is  lost  to 
view,  and  the  teacher  returns  to  his 
work  brain-weary,  fagged  out,  and 
tired.  A  Boston  paper,  in  a  recent 
editorial,  calls  attention  to  these 
dangers,  saying  :  "  When  we  consider 
that  the  vacation  was  given  for  recre- 
ation, one  must  wonder  at  the  numer- 
ous summer  schools,  which  have 
sprung  up  like  mushrooms  all  over 


the  country  in  the  last  decade,  and 
which  are  being  extended  from  year 
to  year.  No  doubt  these  institutions 
have  their  good  points,  but  the  ques- 
tion involuntarily  arises,  whether  it  is 
advisable  to  continue  during  the  sum- 
mer months  the  strain  on  the  intel- 
lectual powers  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil.  Not  only  the  child  but  the 
adult  as  well  should  enjoy  a  period 
of  absolute  rest  from  intellectual  exer- 
tion, so  as  to  restore  the  elasticity  of 
the  brain  by  change. 

*'  The  teacher  should  for  a  time 
keep  at  a  distance  all  that  can  remind 
him  of  his  professional  work.  Like 
the  lawyer,  he  should  bury  himself  in 
the  backwoods,  live  on  a  farm,  climb 
the  mountain,  or  seek  the  lake,  river, 
or  sea,  where  nothing  can  remind  him 
of  his  work. 

•'  Even  if  the  summer  school  be  set 
up  by  the  rushing  brook,  or  in  the 
shady  forest  nook,  the  strength 
derived  therefrom  does  not  compen- 
sate for  the  mental  strain  and  waste 
of  energy  from  the  continued  brain 
work.  There  may  be  many  whose 
work  for  ten  months  does  not  strain 
their  mental  powers,  and  who  may 
with  profit  attend  the  summer  school; 
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bot  certainly  the  teacher  should, 
especially  in  this  land  of  nervous 
haste,  set  the  example  by  remaining 
away  from  the  summer  school. 

"  He  should  seek  rest  and  recrea- 
tion which  Nature  offers  at  every  step 
and  turn,  even  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
great  metropolis." 

A  noted  physician  of  Brooklyn, 
Dr.  Briggs,  says :  "  The  teacher 
should  avoid  the  summer  school  and 
courses  in  pedagogy  and  psychology 
as  he  would  the  microbe  of  a  pestil- 
ence. The  favorite  courses  in  psy- 
chology, etc.,  make  him  morbid,  self- 
analytical.  He  should  get  out  of 
himself  and  in  close  contact  with 
Mother  Nature,  and  Antseus-like 
renew  his  strength  by  the  contact,  for 
his  wrestlings  with  his  Herculean 
labors  in  the  school  room.  He 
should  play  tennis,  yacht,  hunt,  fish, 
botanize  only  in  the  open  air,  listen 
to  the  music  of  the  waves  or  com- 
mune with  Nature  on  the  mountain- 
top.  Above  all,  he  should  let  his 
mind  lie  fallow,  as  the  farmer  does 
his  field,  firm  in  the  belief  that  only 
in  this  way  can  he  repair  the  waste  of 
nervous  tissue  and  the  drain  on  his 
vitality  caused  by  the  mental  strain  of 
class-room  work.  The  intellectual 
harvest  of  a  summer  spent  in  this  way 
will  be  greater  ;  he  will  thus  gather  a 
store  of  mental  energy  that  will  stand 
him  in  good  stead  during  the  long 
school  term.  He  can  then,  without 
danger  of  nervous  prostration,  work 
in  the  coming  term.  He  will  thus 
renew  the  fires  of  his  enthusiasm  and 
will  be  able  to  enkindle  in  his  pupils' 
minds  a  kindred  spark  by  his  illustra- 
tions drawn  from  the  reminiscences 
of  his  own  studies  and  musings  at  the 
shrine  of  Mother  Nature." 

This  theory  of  the  Doctor's  is 
founded  on  years  of  experience.  It 
is  confirmed  by  the  practice  of  the 
best  teachers  and  principals  of  the 
city,  who,  like  our  supermtendent, 
do   not  attend  teachers'  conventions 


or  summer  schools.  They  have  found 
the  strain,  coming  as  it  does  at  the 
end  of  a  long  term  of  protracted 
mental  strain,  is  too  great  to  compen- 
sate for  the  few  advantages.  Those 
who  do  go,  while  benefited  by  the 
contact  with  their  professional  breth- 
ren and  the  summer  school  course, 
come  back  to  school  in  September 
worn  out,  and  unfit  for  the  work  they 
are  paid  to  do. 

Take  the  summer  schools  I  have 
attended.  I  found  teachers  struggling 
with  courses  and  laboratory  work 
often  beyond  their  powers.  Even 
when  their  previous  college  courses 
had  enabled  them  to  cope  with  the 
work  they  undertook,  the  hollow 
cheek,  the  fagged  expret-sion,  their 
lassitude  at  the  end  of  the  course, 
showed  that  they  had  been  straining 
their  powers.  Think  of  wrestling  with 
the  problems  of  psychology  with  the 
thermometer  at  ninety  in  the  shade. 
Pursue  the  eye,  measure  the  reaction 
time  of  the  various  individuals  under 
such  condit'ons,  and  your  measure- 
ments and  results  are  nuUi^ed  and 
made  practically  valueless  by  the  con- 
dition of  both  observer  and  the  sub- 
ject experimented  upon.  Nor  is 
summer  the  time  to  listen  to  long 
lectures,  in  which  the  lecturer  is 
forced,  owing  to  the  four,  six,  or  ten 
weeks  of  the  summer  school,  to  con- 
dense a  year's  work  in  his  depart- 
ment of  investigation ;  nor  is  the 
teacher  unable  to  do  more,  at  best, 
than  get  a  faint  idea  of  what  his  pro- 
fessor is  driving  at  or  trying  to 
elucidate.  At  best,  the  teacher  is 
forced  to  say,  "  I  will  pursue  this 
subject  in  a  winter  course."  But  he 
finds  he  has  no  time  to  do  it  in  the 
winter,  because  he  is  exhausted  by 
his  class  room  work,  whereas  if  he 
had  rested  he  would  have  been  able 
to  undertake  it  without  undue  strain. 

But,  you  may  say,  the  teacher  may 
confine  himself  to  one  laboratory 
course  and  one  lecture  course   and 
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spend  the  leisure  time  in  making  the 
acquaintance  of  his  professors  and 
fellow-students,  while  playing  tennis, 
or  picnicing,  or  at  some  other  form  of 
recreation.  True,  he  may,  but  very 
few  do.  Like  Josiah  Allen  at  Sara- 
toga Springs,  when  you  get  the  first 
glass  for  a  nickel  and  all  you  want  to 
drink  for  nothing  after  its  payment, 
the  summer  courses  offer  all  the 
advantages  for  one  price  and  very 
few  teachers  have  the  strength  of 
mind  to  resist  the  temptation  to  drink 
more  than  is  good  for  them,  at  the 
fount  of  knowledge,  than,  just  as 
Samantha  complains,  Josiah  Allen 
did  at  Hathorn  spring. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  danger.  There 
is  another.  In  our  large  gities,  they 
have  opened  vacation  schools  ;  the 
teachers  are  mostly  drawn  from  the 
regular  force  of  the  city.  Already  I 
have  heard  the  hard-headed  member 


of  the  board  speak  about  as  follows  : 
"  Our  teachers  are  paid  by  the  year. 
Many  do  work  all  the  long  vacation 
at  summer  schools,  and  some  in  the 
vacation    schools.     If    our    teachers 
wilt  work  during  the  summer,   why 
not  ask  them  to  work  with  their  clas- 
ses in   manual   work   or  school  trips 
during  vacation,  such  as  are  made  in 
Germany  ?     Our  vacations  are  twice 
as  long  as  those  in  German  schools, 
and  our  teachers  get  twice   as  much 
pay  for  ten  months'  work.     Why  not 
shorten    our    vacation    and    let    the 
teachers  earn  the  munificent  salaries 
we  give  them,  and   thus   prevent  the 
strain  ? "     Who    could     blame     the 
worthy    member,  when    he    has  such 
numerous  examples   of    earnest    but 
misguided  teachers,  working  as  they 
do  all  the  summer  the  board  has  pro- 
vided   for    recreation  ? — The    School 
Journal. 


EDUCATIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  SWITZERLAND. 


A  SOMEWHAT  special  interest  is 
attached  to  the  new  Foreign 
Office  report  on  Switzerland,  ow- 
ing to  the  light  it  throws  incident- 
ally on  the  way  the  three  questions 
with  which  our  Government  is  now 
dealing  have  already  been  dealt  with 
in  that  country.  The  Swiss,  it  is  well 
to  remember,  have  already  found  a 
solution  for  the  religious  education 
difficulty. 

For  years  the  teaching  or  non- 
teaching  of  religion  in  national  insti- 
tutions was  the  subject  of  fierce  con- 
troversy in  Switzerland  ;  indeed,  it 
was  the  attempt  of  the  Jesuits  to 
"  capture  "  the  schools  in  the  Catho- 
lic cantons  that  led  to  the  Sonder- 
bund  war  in  1847.  When  peace  was 
made,  however,  an  arrangement  was 
entered  into  which  works,  on  the 
whole,  quite  satisfactorily.     In  purely 


Catholic  districts  the  religious  instruc- 
tion is  Catholic,  and  in  the  Protest- 
ant districts  it  is  Protestant.  But  it 
is  always  given  "  on  a  fixed  day  and 
at  stated  hours,  so  that  if  parents  wish 
their  children  to  have  nothing  but 
a  secular  education  they  may  absent 
themselves  during  that  time."  In 
some  cantons  wheie  the  population  is 
composed  of  boih  Catholics  and 
Protestants  mixed  schools  exist ; 
"  but  these  schools  cannot  be  called 
secular,  for  in  a  canton  like  Zurich, 
for  instance,  where  Protestants  are  in 
the  majority,  a  Roman  Catholic  child 
receives  instruction  in  the  elements 
of  Christianity  with  readings  from  the 
Bible  with  his  Protestant  schoolfel- 
lows, until  he  is  ten  or  eleven  years 
old,  when  his  special  preparation  for 
confirmation  commences  by  the 
pastor  of  his  faith.     This  system  also 
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obtains  in  St.  Gall,  where  the  Roman 
Catholics  almost  double  the  Protest- 
ants in  number."  This  is  certainly  a 
common-sense  arrangement. 

Primary  education  is  compulsory 
throughout  Switzerland,  and  no  mercy 
is  shown  to  people  who  attempt  to 
keep  their  children  away  from  school. 
In  Solothurn  parents  are  not  even 
allowed  the  option  of  having  their 
offspring  educated  at  home  or  in 
private  institutions.  Considerable 
trouble  is  taken,  however,  to  arrange 
the  school  hours  with  due  regard  to 
general  convenience.  In  summer  the 
classes  begin  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
morning ;  thus,  when  the  children 
have  done  working  with  their  heads, 
they  still  have  time  enough  to  work 
with  their  hands.  They  have  their 
holidays,  too,  in  the  autumn,  so  that 
they  may  be  able  during  the  harvest 
to  help  in  the  fields.  Not  only  is 
primary  education  free,  but  in  poor 
districts  food  and  clothing  are  dis- 
tributed at  public  expense  among 
such  of  the  children  as  need  them. 

In    the    opinion    of    experts,  the 
Swiss  schools  are  among  the  best,  if 
they  are  not  the  very  best,  in  Europe. 
And  this  is  evidently  the  result  not  of 
a  lavish  expenditure  of  money,  but  of 
careful    organization  and  good  man- 
agement ;  for  the  cost  per  head  in 
the  primary  schools  is  only  £2  a  year, 
and    the  educational  budget  for  the 
whole  nation  amounts  to  ;^i,5oo,i6o. 
Of  this  sum,  ;2^66o,2oo  is  paid  by  the 
State    and    ;!{^839,96o    by  the  com- 
munes.    The  minimum  salary    of   a 
teacher  in  a  primary  school  is  £48  a 
year,  and  in  a  secondary  school  ;£t2. 
It    is,    however,    of    her     technical 
schools    that  Switzerland    has    most 
reason  to  be  proud,  for  they  are  per- 
fect   models    of    what   such  schools 
should   be.     The  teaching  given    in 
them   is  both   thoroughly    good  and 
practical.      The  pupils  are  not  only 
shown  how  to  do  things,  but  are  made 
to  do   them.     This  is   especially  the 
case    in    the    "  Ecoles    menageres," 


where  girls  are  taught  housekeeping 
on  the  most  economical  principles  ; 
and  in  the  Rubigen  School,  where 
domestic  servants  are  in  a  five 
months'  course  of  training — and  at  a 
cost  of  ^4  I2S. — rendered  capable 
and  deft.  Then  there  are  commer- 
cial schools,  where  boys  are  put  in 
the  way  of  becoming  successful 
traders  ;  watch-making  schools  ;  and, 
above  all,  agricultural  schools  of 
every  sort  and  kind. 

It  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  existence  of  these  schools    that 
farmers  are  able  to  struggle  more  suc- 
cessfully in    Switzerland    than    else- 
where against  the  present  agricultural 
depression.     These    institutions    are 
organized  by  the  State  in  conjunction 
with    the    local    authorities,    for  the 
Government   holds  strongly  that  the 
only  effectual  way  of  helping  the  agri- 
cultural classes  to  ward  off  the  ruin 
that   threatens  them  is   by    bringing 
technical    teaching  of  the  best  kind 
within  their  reach,  and  thus  enabling 
them  to  become  experts  in  their  call- 
ing.    There  even  peasants  who  have 
only  an  acre  or  two   of  land  to  farm 
are   regularly   trained   for  their  work, 
and  are  taught  all  the  latest  scientific 
devices  for  turning  their  soil  to  good 
account.      Laboratories,    experiment 
stations,  and  trial  field?    are    main- 
tained for  their  benefit ;  they  are  pro- 
vided with  professional  advice  gratis 
as  to  the  best   methods   of  managing 
their  land,  and  are  put  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  manures,  seeds,  and  labor- 
saving  implements  of  the  best  quality 
at  the  lowest  possible  price.     Infinite 
trouble  is  taken,  too,  in  keeping  them 
well  informed  as   to  which    are   the 
best  markets  for  their  produce,  and 
helping  them  in  every  possible  way ; 
for  both  the  State  and  the  communal 
authorities  are    keenly    alive    to  the 
fact    that,   whatever  it  may  be    else- 
where, in  their  country  the  prosperity 
of  the  whole  nation  is  bound  up  with 
that  of  the  farmers. — Fa/l  Mall  Ga- 
zette. 
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NOTES  FOR  TEACHERS. 


Changes  in  the  Earth's  Axis. — 
Of  all  the  astronomical  problems 
under  discussion  of  late  years,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  has  been  that  of 
changes  in  the  earth's  axis.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  imaginary  line 
about  which  the  earth  rotates  once  a 
day  is  not  invariably  fixed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  earth,  but  is  continu- 
ally changing  its  position  in  that 
body.  The  term  "  pole  "  has,  there- 
fore, to  be  taken  m  two  different 
senses  :  First,  as  the  end  of  the  short- 
est diameter  of  the  earth — this  is  a 
fixed  point,  with  reference  to  the 
earth,  as  long  as  the  earth  keeps  its 
shape,  and  may  be  called  the  "  pole 
of  figure ;"  second,  the  pole  may  be 
defined  as  the  end  of  the  diameter, 
about  which  the  earth  is  revolv- 
ing, and  this  pole  may  be  called  the 
"  pole  of  rotation,"  It  is  found  that 
the  pole  of  rotation  is  continually 
shifting  its  position  with  reference  to 
the  pole  of  figure,  along  a  curved  line 
of  considerable  complexity.  The  dis- 
tance between  the  poles  is  very  small, 
never  as  much  as  40  feet.  Largely 
through  the  unwearied  researches  of 
Dr.  S.  C  Chandler  the  motion  has 
been  shown  to  be  mainly  composed 
of  two  parts.  One  part  is  the  motion 
of  the  pole  of  rotation  about  the  pole 
of  figure  in  a  circle  of  radius  12  feet, 
with  a  time  of  revolution  of  about  428 
days.  The  second  motion  is  of  some- 
what the  same  character,  but  with  a 
period  of  one  year,  and  the  amplitude 
of  this  motion  has  varied  during  the 
last  half-century -from  4  to  20  feet. 
Some  idea  of  the  actual  motion  may 
be  got  by  imagining  a  crank-arm  12 
feet  long  attached  to  the  pole  of  figure 
and  revolving  once  in  428  days.  To 
the  moving  end  of  this  crank-arm  is 
attached  another  which  gradually 
changes  in  length  and  revolves  once  a 
year.     The  free  end  of  this  traces  out 


the  path  of  the  pole  of  rotation.  The 
actual  path  is  apparently  quite  compli- 
cated. One  of  the  principal  effects  of 
this  shifting  of  the  pole  is  that  the 
latitudes  of  all  places  on  the  earth  are 
continually  changing.  In  fact,  it  was 
by  this  periodic  variation  in  the  lati- 
tude that  the  motion  of  the  pole  was 
detected.  All  parallels  of  latitude  are 
continually  shifting,  with  a  range  of 
motion  of  less  than  40  feet  from  the 
mean  position.  There  is  little  or  no 
astronomical  evidence  of  any  progres- 
sive change  in  the  position  of  the  pole 
of  rotation,  by  virtue  of  which  it  occu- 
pied a  position  greatly  different  from 
the  present.  Apparently  the  former 
existence  of  tropical  plants  and  ani- 
mals in  what  are  now  polar  regions  of 
the  earth  could  be  explained  on  such 
a  hypothesis ;  but  no  one  has  yet 
been  able  to  suggest  a  probable  cause 
adequate  to  produce  any  great  shift 
in  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  an  explana- 
tion must  be  looked  for  elsewhere. 
The  small  periodic  variations  are  the 
only  ones  about  which  we  can  be  at 
all  certain.  — Malcolm  McNeil,  in  the 
Popular  Science  News,  New  York. 


Moral  Questioning. — A  young 
man  had  graduated  from  Yale  College 
and  had  been  appointed  to  teach  in 
an  academy  in  New  York.  He  had 
been  brought  up  in  a  village  where 
profanity  was  not  uncommon,  and 
where  the  young  man  heard  obscene 
stories.  He  had  a  class  of  young 
men  and  women  to  teach  and  became 
aware  of  his  moral  unfitness,  though 
he  possessed  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  facts.  His  conscience  gave  him 
perplexing  questions  to  answer  and  he 
determined  to  leave  teaching  at  the 
end  ol  the  year  and  study  law.  One 
day  he  was  walking  with  a  young  man 
from  his  class  and  was  perplexed  to 
hear   him  say  :  "  I  am  in  a  state  of 
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doubt  as  to  what  I  had  better  do. 
I  did  think  of  teaching,  but  I  know 
I  am  not  good  enough.  I  have  just 
joined  the  church  in  our  village  and 
now  see  that  I  was  not  fit  to  do  that." 
The  case  was  a  trying  one  ;  he  could 
not  even  suggest  a  means  for  solving 
the  problem  proposed,  nor  could  he 
treat  it  lightly,  for  it  was  the  very 
problem  that  perplexed  him.  He  re- 
ceived the  confession  in  silence.  As 
he  looked  over  his  class  and  saw  this 
young  man  and  thought  of  his  inability  ! 
to  offer  him  a  helping  hand,  he  felt  j 
sad.  The  principal  of  the  academy  j 
noted  his  depression  and  said  :  "  I 
hope  you  are  a  Christian.  "  "  No, 
sir ;  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  not.  It 
never  occurred  to  me  a  month  ago 
that  I  had  anything  to  do  with  teach- 
ing morals  or  religion  ;  but  now  I  feel 
I  am  on  a  road  with  fellow  mortals 
who  have  most  serious  thoughts,  and 
I  have  nothing  to  say  to  them." 
After  school  that  day  the  principal 
and  his  assistant  walked  away  to- 
gether ;  as  they  passed  the  village 
cemetery  the  former  pointed  out  with 
his  cane  a  comparatively  new  tomb- 
stone :  "  There  lies  a  young  man  who 
was  one  of  the  brightest  of  our  pupils. 
He  was  graduated  from  college  with 
honor,  but  returned  here  to  become  a 
moral  wreck.  It  has  been  a  painful 
question  with  me  whether  this 
academy  could  not  have  prevented 
such  a  sad  end  as  he  made."  The 
conversation  led  the  assistant  to  seek 
the  Kingdom  of  God  :  he  is  now 
himself  the  principal  of  an  academy. 
— Exchange 


Forgotten  Standards.  —  Eliza- 
beth Stuart  Phelps  in  the  reminis- 
cences of  her  early  life  in  Andover, 
published  serially  in  McClures  Maga- 
zine, says  many  things  of  the  standard 
of  education  in  those  days  that  are 
worth  thinking  about : 

"  We  were  taught  that  what  Mat- 
thew Arnold  calls   '  conduct '  was  the 


deciding  thing.  Not  that  we  heard 
much  until  we  grew  old  enough  to 
read  for  ourselves,  about  Matthew 
Arnold  ;  but  we  did  hear  a  great  deal 
about  plain  behavior — unselfishness, 
integrity,  honor,  sweet  temper — the 
simple  good  morals  of  childhood. 
The  idea  of  character  was  at  the  basis 
of  everything  we  did,  or  dreamed  or 
learned." 

"  As  one  grew  to  think  out  life  for 
one's  self,  one  came  to  perceive  a 
width  and  sanctity  in  the  choice  of 
work — whether  rhetoric  or  art,  the- 
ology or  sculpture,  hydraulics  or 
manufacture — but  to  work,  to  work 
hard,  to  see  work  steadily,  and  see  it 
whole,  was  the  way  to  be  reputable." 

Of  her  father  she  says  : 

"  His  private  character  was  one  of 
rare  tenderness  and  sweetness  of 
heart.  He  would  go  out  of  his  way 
to  save  a  crawling  thing  from  death 
or  any  sentient  thing  from  pain.  He 
took  more  trouble  to  give  comfort  or 
to  prevent  distress  to  every  breath- 
ing creature  that  came  within  his 
reach,  than  any  other  person  whom  I 
have  ever  known.  His  sympathy  was 
an  extra  sense,  finer  than  eyesight, 
more  exquisite  than  touch." 

Why  are  these  selections  given 
here  ?  Because  they  seem  to  hold  a 
standard  of  education  that  it  is  well 
for  teachers  to  consider  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  school  year.  A  sane  in- 
terval of  thoughtfulness  in  our  feverish 
method-madness  may  reveal  to  us 
that  there  is  something  else  to  be 
thought  of  in  the  training  of  children 
besides  the  manner  of  presentation  of 
a  school  subject. 

"  Conduct  the  deciding  thing — the 
simple  good  morals  of  childhood,  un- 
selfishness, integrity,  honor,  and  sweet 
temper — hard  work  the  way  to  be 
reputable — a  sympathy  for  every 
breathing  thing  so  fine,  so  exquisite, 
that  it  becomes  an  extra  sense." 
These  old-fashioned  standards  for  the 
education  of  children  may  well  make 
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us  inquire  how  much  we  have  gained 
upon  them  in  our  vaunted  progress  of 
the  last  half  century.  If  they  are  still 
the  recognized  aims  in  our  efforts  for 
the  children  vi^hy  do  we  hear  so  little 


about  them  ?  Why  is  our  attention 
so  easily  caught  and  held  by  lesser 
things  ?  Are  we  undertaking  so  much 
that  we  lose  sight  ot  the  "  greates-t  of 
these  ?  " — Primary  Educatioti. 


SON  TO  FATHER. 

"  O  strong  soul,  by  what  shore 

Tarriest  thou  now  ?  for  that  force, 

Surely,  has  not  been  left  vain  ! 

Somewhere,  surely,  afar, 

In  the  sounding  labour-house  vast 

Of  being  is    practised  that  strength, 

Zealous,  beneficent,  firm  ! 

Yes,  in  some  far-shining  sphere, 

Conscious  or  not  of  the  past, 

Still  thou  performest  the  word 

Of  the  spirit  in  whom  thou  dost  live — 

Prompt,  unwearied,  as  here  ! 

Still  thou  upraisest  with  zeal 

The  humble  good  from  the  ground, 

Sternly  repressest  the  bad  1 

Still,  like  a  trumpet,  dost  rouse 

Those  who  with  half-open  eyes. 

Tread  the  borderland  dim 

'Twixt  vice  and  virtue  ;  reviv'st, 

Succourest  ! — This  was  thy  work. 

This  was  thy  life  upon  earth." 

— Matthew  Arnold. 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 


By  order  of  the  Hon.  the  Minister 
of  Education,  four  copies  of  The 
Canada  Educational  Monthly  is 
to  be  sent  to  each  Model  School  in 
Ontario  for  the  months  of  October, 
November  and  December  of  the 
present  year.     

The  convention  of  the  Protestant 
teachers  of  the  Province  of  Quebec, 
which  was  held  on  the  15th  of  October 
and  the  two  days  following  in  the  city 
of  Montreal,  v/as  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful gatherings  of  the  kind  that  has 
been  held  in  the  Metropolitan  City  for 
some  time.     Estimated  as  an  exposi- 


tion of  work  accomplished  along  the 
lines  of  educational  progress,  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  precursor  of  better 
things  for  Quebec  in  the  near  future, 
particularly  in  connection  with  ele- 
mentary education.  The  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  secondary 
education,  and  the  marked  improve- 
ments which  have  been  inaugurated 
in  connection  with  the  superior  schools 
have  been  duly  recognized  by 
the  unanimous  election  of  Dr. 
Harper  as  President  of  the  Teachers' 
Association.  His  work  as  Inspector 
of  Superior  Schools,  if  the  encomiums 
on  his  ability  as  an    educationist   are 
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to  be  taken  as  a  criterion,  has  been 
crowned  with  success,  and  it  has  been 
not  a  little  through  his  instrumentality 
and  persistent  advocacy  that  a  move- 
ment has  been  inaugurated  in  favor 
of  the  Quebec  elementary  schools. 
This  movement  has  been  fairly  launch- 
ed, and  in  the  platform  there  are  three 
planks,  as  the  politician  on  the  other 
side  of  the  line  would  say,  the  first 
being  the  provision  for  a  better  system 
of  training  for  elementary  teachers  ; 
the  second,  a  provision  for  an  increase 
in  the  grants;  and  the  third  a  more 
direct  system  of  supervision  by  the 
inspectors.  Dr.  Harper  is  convener 
of  a  committee  on  professional  train- 
ing ;  Mr.  Parmelee  has  succeeded  in 
getting  the  convention  to  pass  unani- 
mously a  motion  which  may  lead  to 
the  securing  of  the  second  ;  while  Mr. 
Hewton,  the  retiring  President  of  the 
Association,  has  thrown  out  a  broad 
hint  that  the  third  is  a  necessity,  by 
moving  in  favour  of  the  appointment 
of  an  inspector  general.  With  these 
three  things  secured,  the  persistent 
endeavors  of  the  Montreal  Herald  in 
the  direction  of  better  schools  for  the 
country  districts  in  Quebec  are  sure 
to  be  crowned  with  success.  Should 
this  happy  issue  of  events  be  brought 
about,  the  whole  Province  will  be 
benefited,  v/hile  the  man  who  thinks 
that  since  so  much  has  been  done  in 
the  past,  further  progress  will  not  be 
hastened,  will  stand  in  a  minority  of 
one. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  a 
detailed  account  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  important  meeting.  Among 
the  reports  presented  none  was  listen- 
ed to  with  so  much  interest  as  the  re- 
port from  Mr.  Truell,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Teachers  on  the  Council 
of  Public  Instruction.  That  gentle- 
man has  intensified  his  popularity  by 
the  careful  attention  he  has  given  to 
the  interests  of  his  fellow-teachers 
during  his  tenure  of  office,  and  it  was 
no    surprise   to    outsiders  that    they 


should  give  him  a  third  term.  It  is 
said  that  none  will  be  better  pleased 
with  this  result  than  the  Protestant 
Committee  itself  which  has  always 
been  willing  to  listen  to  Mr.  Truell's 
advice  and  act  upon  his  suggestions. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  first  act  of 
the  committee  at  its  next  meeting  will 
be  to  place  Mr.  Truell  on  the  text-book 
sub-committee,  where  there  seems  to 
be  work  for  others  as  well  as  for  him, 
if  the  Council  would  save  itself  from 
being  misunderstood  by  the  public. 
Mr.  Truell  is  also  deeply  interested  in 
elemet\tary  education,  and  read  an 
excellent  paper  on  the  subject,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  in  emphatic 
language  the  necessity  for  change,  and 
to  make  his  emphasis  even  more 
emphatic,  Mr.  McOuat  read  a  second 
paper,  while  the  President's  mas- 
terly address  was  taken  up  for  the 
most  part  with  the  same  topic.  There 
was  no  uncertain  sound  in  Mr.  Hew- 
ton's  address.  In  it  there  was  no 
mincing  of  matters,  no  pleading  in 
favor  of  what  had  been  done,  but  an 
unmistakable  outcry  for  what  ought 
to  be  done.  What  matters  it  who  in- 
augurates, as  long  as  the  movement 
inaugurated  is  a  right  movement?  The 
question  of  office-holding  ought  not 
to  mix  itself  up  or  interfere  with  the 
rightful  demands  of  the  people.  "  The 
little  red  school-house  on  the  plain  " 
has  to  be  improved,  and  this  improve- 
ment has  to  be  brought  about  in  an- 
other way  than  by  the  mere  framing 
of  theoretical  regulations.  So  thinks 
Mr.  Hewton,  and  when  he  declared 
that  the  expenditure  on  primary  edu- 
cation had  decreased  by  $14,000 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  his  audi- 
ence was  with  him  to  a  man  in  his 
further  arguments. 

Among  the  topics  discussed  at  the 
convention  may  be  mentioned,  "Form 
and  Color,"  by  Miss  Hicks,  of  Boston; 
"  The  Teaching  of  Botany,"  by  Miss 
Carrie  M.  Derrick,  M.  \.,  of  Montreal; 
and  "  Moral    Training,"  by  Dr.  Har- 
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per.  We  noay  be  able  to  give  the 
papers  on  these  subjects  to  our  readers 
in  future  issues.  On  Saturday  morn- 
ing, the  last  day  of  the  convention, 
there  was  a  long  continued  discussion 
on  the  Pension  Act,  during  which  In- 
spector Lippens  made  explanations 
that  led  some  to  think  that  immedi- 
ate steps  had  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
the  fund  from  being  reduced  to  a 
bankrupt  condition.  Dr.  Robins  took 
exception  to  some  of  Mr,  Lippens' 
statements,  and  showed  how  he  him- 


self would  be  afifected  if  Mr.  Lippens' 
suggestions  were  to  be  carried  out. 
The  subsequent  suggestions  of  the 
Pension  Commissioners  were  accept- 
ed, and  the  convention  proceeded  to 
organize  for  the  year  1896-7,  with  Dr. 
Harper  in  the  chair.  After  the  usual 
ceremonies  in  connection  with  the 
closing,  a  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Committee  was  held,  when  the  stand- 
ing sub-committees  were  struck,  of 
which  we  will  give  particulars  in  our 
December  number. 


SCHOOL  WORK. 


ENGLISH    DEPARTMENT 
Questions   on  English  Grammar. 


PRINCIPAL    STRANG,  GODERICH. 

FOR    PUBLIC    SCHOOL    LEAVING    CANDI- 
DATES. 


I  have  obeyed  my  uncle  until  no7a, 
And    I   have  sinned,   for    it   was  all 

through  me 
This  evil  came  on  William  at  the  feast. 
But,  Mary,  for  the  sake  of  him  that's 

gone. 
And  for  your  sake,  the  woman  t/iat  he 

chose. 
And  for   this  orphan   I  am  come  to 

you; 
You  know  there  has  not  been  for  these 

five  years 
So  full  a  harvest ;  let  me  take  the  boy. 
And  I  will  set  him  in  my  uncle's  eye. 
Amojtg  the  wheat ;  that  when  his  heart 

is  glad 
Of  the   full  harvest,    he  may  see  the 

boy. 
And  bless  him  for  the  sake  of  him 

that's  gone. 
I.  Write   out   in    full   the   subord- 
inate clauses  in  the  first  three  and  the 
last  three  lines  of  the  passage ;  classify 
each  and  give  its  relation. 


2.  Parse  the  italicized  words. 

3.  Point  out  anything  peculiar  in 
regard  to  the  relation  of  7£/oma;/. 

4.  Is  am  co;;/^  a  passive  verb?  Give 
reasons  for  your  answer. 

5.  Would  shall  set  do  equally  well 
in  line  9  ?     Give  your  reasons. 

6.  Classify  the  preposition  phrases 
in  the  first  four  lines  according  to  their 
functional  value,  and  give  the  relation 
of  each. 

7.  Write  sentences  using  the  words 
until,  all,  this,  orphan,  eye,  set,  with  a 
different  grammatical  value  from  what 
they  have  in  the  passage,  and  mention 
the  value  in  each  case. 

8.  Exemplify  all  the  different  uses 
of  the  nominative  case. 

9.  P'orm  all  the  derivatives  you  can 
from  obey,  sin,  take,  know,  heart  and 
bless  respectively. 

10.  Correct  any  misused  words  or 
grammatical  errors  you  see  in  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  : 

[a)  We  all  know  that  the  clim- 
ate and  soil  of  a  country  has  a  great 
effect  on  the  character  of  the  people. 

{b)  I  could  only  find  three 
boys  in  the  class  who  knew  how  to 
work  those  sort  of  questions. 

(c)  Try  and  recollect  where 
you  saw  it  laying  last. 
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{d)  If  the  duly  was  taken  of 
these  things  we  would  be  obliged  to 
close  our  factory. 

{e)  I  don't  know  as  there  would 
be  in  any  use  in  me  trying  to  explain  it 
to  him.  

CLASSICAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Questions  Based  on  C^sar,  Books 

I-IO. 


PRINCIPAL  STRANG,  GODERICH. 
I. 

Translate  into  good  idiomatic  Eng- 
lish, Chapter  4,  Cum  abhis — sumerent- 

1.  Construction  of  qiiid^  Rhenuni, 
solos,  memoria,  Gallia. 

2.  Classify  the  subjunctives  in  the 
passage. 

3.  Ortos.  What  irregularities  in  the 
inflection  of  this  verb? 

4  Give  the  perfect  infinitive  and 
future  participle  active  of  quareret,  re- 
periebat.,  fieri,   sumerent. 

5.  Ingredi ,proh{hue,rint .  What  other 
mood  construction  may  follow  verbs  of 
hindermg  ?    Give  an  example. 

IL 

Translate  idiomatically  Chap  10, 
Hastes  uhi — 7wn  poterat. 

1.  Y a.xst  nostros,  optimum,  domum,  ' 
quemque. 

2.  Reverti.  Mention  any  peculiar- 
ity in  the  inflection  of  this  verb. 

3.  Transeundo.  Is  this  a  ground  or 
a  gerundive  ?     How  do  you  know  ? 

4.  Finihus  adpropinquase.  What 
other  construction  raayfollowthis  verb? 

5.  Exemplify  from  the  passages 
three  ways  of  forming  nouns  and  ad- 
jectives respectively. 

in. 

Translate  idiomatically. 

1.  Sopuli  Romani  exercitum  hiemare 
atque  inveterascere  in  Gallia  moleste 
ferebant. 

2.  Ad  hunc  totius  belli  summa  om- 
nium voluntate  delata  erat. 


3.  Quae  res  at  commeatus  ab  reli- 
quis  civitatibus  sine  periculo  ad  eum 
postari  posset  efticiebat. 

4  Eorum  adventu  et  Remis  cum 
spe  defensionis  studium  propugnandi 
accessit,  et  hostibus  eadem  de  causa 
spes  potiundi  oppidi  discessit. 

5.  Interim  proclio  equest  tri  inter 
duas  acies  conten  debatur. 

IV. 

1.  Exemplify  different  mood  con- 
structions following  dublto  and  per- 
suadio. 

2.  Distinguish  in  use  coepit  and 
coeptus  est. 

3.  Distinguish  oppugusdSidi  expuguo 
cogo  and  conveuio. 

4.  Illustrate  different  meanings  of 
constituo  and  deficio. 

5.  Give  the  nominative,  genitive 
and  gender  oi pedum,  moenih us,  salute, 
latere,  palus,  liberos. 

V. 

Translate  into  idiomatic  Latin  after 
Caesar. 

1.  Such  was  the  fear  of  all  that  not 
even  the  bravest  could  be  persuaded  to 
leave  the  camp  in  his  absence. 

2.  We  found  on  enquiring  of  the 
captives  that  the  Reims,  whose 
strength  lay  chiefly  in  cavalry,  had 
sent  18,000  picked  horsemen. 

3.  I  am  afraid  he  does  not  under- 
stand how  important  it  is  to  the  safety 
of  our  legions  that  the  bridge  should 
be  broken  down  before  the  enemy 
reach  the  river. 

4.  The  officer  who  was  in  charge 
of  the  fortification  sent  word  to  Caesar 
that  he  could  not  hold  out  any  longer 
unless  reinforcements  were    sent  him. 

5  The  arrival  of  these  boats  en- 
abled us  to  cross  the  river  sooner  than 
any  one  expected. 

6.  To  break  up  camp,  to  be  in- 
formed by  them,  to  learn  what  is 
going  on  among  them,  to  set  fire  to 
all  the  dwellings  they  could  reach,  to 
be  of  great  service  in  fortifying  the 
camp. 
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EDUCATION       DEPARTMENT. 
Annual  Examinations,  1896. 

SCIENCE, 
Editor. — J.  B.  Turner,  B.A. 

THE    HIGH     SCHOOL    AND      UNIVERSITY 
EXAMINATIONS, 

Form    III. 

CHEMISTRY. 

Examiners  :  R.  R.  Bensley,  B,  A  ; 
C.  A.  Chant,  B.A.;  A.  McGill,  B.A. 

1.  State  fully  what  is  meant  by  the 
following  terms,  and  give  examples  in 
illustration  of  your  statements  : 

{a)  Chemical  compound. 
{b)  Chemical  change. 
{c)  Physical  change. 

2.  (a)  How  would  you  prepare  dry 
Oxygen  ? 

(6)  What  weights  of  materials 
would  you  require  to  fur- 
nish 10  litres  of  the  gas 
measured  under  normal 
conditions? 

3.  State  in  words,  all  the  facts  that 
are  expressed  by  the  following  equa- 
tion : — 

Zn  +  2HCI  =  ZnClg  +   H2 

4.  Make  the  following  calcula- 
tions : — 

{a)  The  percentage    composition 

of  washing  soda,  from    the 

formula,  Naa  CO3,  10H2O. 

{b)  The    formula    of  a  substance 

which  gives  the  following    percentage 

numbers  on  analysis  :— - 

Sodium 18.55 

Sulphur 25.81 

Oxygen 19,35 

Water 36.29 

(Na  =  23  ;  S  =  32;  C  =:  12;) 

5.  Give  a  general  sketch  of  the 
chemistry  of  Sulphur,  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads ; 


{a)  Occurrence  and  properties. 
(6)  Compounds  with   Hydrogen^ 
(c)  Compounds  with  Oxygen. 

6.  Ten  litres  of  air  is  contained  in 
a  closed  glass  vessel  at  a  temperature 
of  60°  C.  and  a  pressure  of  700  mm. 
barometer.  Make  the  following  cal- 
culations : — 

(a)  The  pressure  on  the  sides  of 

the  vessel,  if   the  temperature 

be  raised  to  100°  C. 

(6)  The    weight  of  air  in  vessel. 

(Density   of  air  in  terms  of  Hydrogen 

is  14.44.) 

7.  Describe  experiments  that  may 
be  done  with  Ammonia,  and  state  the 
conclusions  as  to  its  composition  and 
properties  which  are  justified  thereby. 

The  following    are   answers  to  the 
questions  of  the  preceding  paper  : — 
I.  (a)  A  chemical  compound  is  a 
substance    whose    molecule   is    com- 
posed of  dissimilar  atoms. 

Water  is  an  example  of  a  chemical 
compound,  because  its  molecule  is 
composed  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
and  one  atom  of  oxygen. 

(6)  A  chemical  change  is  one 
in  which  the  substances  formed  have 
properties  different  from  those  of  the 
original  substance. 

The  burning  of  wood  is  a  chemical 
change,  because  the  substances  formed 
and  the  residual  ash  have  properties 
different  from  those  of  the  wood. 

{c)  A  physical  change  is  one  in 
which  the  condition  but  not  the  com- 
position of  a  substance  is  changed. 

The  boiling  of  watfr  is  a  physical 
change  because,  while  the  substance 
is  changed  from  a  liquid  to  a  gas,  its 
composition  is  not  changed  ;  it  is  still 
composed  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in 
the  same  proportions  as  in  the  liquid 
form.  • 

2.  (a)  Dry  oxygen  may  be  prepar- 
ed by  heating  together  a  quantity  of 
manganese  dioxide  and  potassic 
chlorate,  and  collecting  the  product 
over  mercury.  To  ensure  thorough 
dryness   the  gas    should    be    passed 
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through      tubes      containing     calcic 
chloride. 

{h)  The  equation  representing 
the  decomposition  is  KC103  =  KC1  + 
3.0. 

Now,  since  11.2  litres  of  oxygen 
under  normal  conditions  weigh  16 
grains,  10  litres  weigh  16  x  \^'l  grams. 

From  the  equation  given  above  it 
is  seen  that  48  grams  of  oxygen  are 
obtained  from  122.6  grams  potassic 
chlorate. 

.  • .  16  X  ^^Yii"  grams  are  obtained 
from  i^^V^g  X  1%  X  "7„.3  grams  of  potas- 
sic chlorate. 

3.  The  facts  expressed  in  the  equa- 
tion are  :  (i)  That  hydrochloric  acid 
acts  on  zinc  yielding  zinc  chloride  and 
hydrogen  ;  (2)  that  two  molecules  of 
hydrochloric  acid  act  on  one  atom 
(or  molecule)  of  zinc,  yielding  one 
molecule  of  zinc  chloride  and  one 
molecule  of  hydrogen  ;  (3)  that  65 
parts  by  weight  of  zinc  are  acted  upon 
by  73  parts  by  weight  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  yielding  136  parts  by  weight  of 
zinc  chloride,  and  2  parts  by  weight 
of  hydrogen. 

Note. — The  consideration  of  the 
valency  of  the  element  is  more  than 
ought  to  be  expected  in  answering 
this  question. 

4.  [a)  Tbree  or  four  solutions  of 
this  question  might  be  given,  but  here 
only  the  percentage  of  sodium,  car- 
bon, oxygen  and  water  will  be  worked 
out. 

The  m.olecular  weight  is  286,  made 
up,  46  of  sodium,  t2  of  carbon,  48  of 
oxygen  and  180  of  water. 

•••*%86x  "7i%=i6o8  sodium  *%so 
X  ^T/o  =1676  oxygen,  "/.,,«  x  '«%%  = 
4.19  carbon  *^72S6  x  ^"7%62.97  water. 

[h)  Divide  each  percentage  by 
the  atom's  weight  in  the  case  of  the 
elements,  and  by  the  molecular  weight 
in  the  case  of  the  water  as  follows  : 

18.55^23=    .806. 

25  8i-=-32  =   .806. 

19-35 -^  16=  I  209. 

36  29-^  18  =  2016. 


The  nearest  proportions  to  these 
expressed  in  whole  numbers  are  2,  2, 
3  and  5.  .•.  the  simplest  formula  for 
the  substance  is  : 

N<ioS.,03  +  5H.,0. 

5.  (a)  Sulphur  occurs  in  nature 
in  combination  with  metals  as 
sulphides  and  sulphates.  Of  the 
sulphides  iron  pyrites  Fe  S2,  Gal- 
ena PbS. ,  cinnabar  Hg  S.  and 
blende  MS  are  the  most  commonly 
occurring  ones,  and  barium,  calcium 
and  magnesium  sulphates  are  the  prin- 
cipal naturally  occurring  sulphates. 

Sulphur  is  also  found  uncombined 
in  volcanic  regions,  and  this  is  the 
principal  source  of  the  sulphur  of 
commerce. 

Sulphur  occurs  in  two  crystallized 
forms,  and  also  as  non-crystalline  or 
plastic  sulphur.  In  one  case  the  crys- 
tals are  octahedral  in  the  other  they 
are  monoclinic.  The  former  are  ob- 
tained by  evaporating  a  carbon  di- 
sulphide  solution  of  sulphur,  i 
latter  are  obtained  from  melted  su  ph- 
ur  by  cooling  ;  this  latter  is  not  a  per- 
manent form,  for  when  allowed  to 
stand  for  a  time  the  crystals  become 
octahedral. 

As  already  indicated,  sulphur  in  th 
crystalline  form     is    soluble,   in    car 
bon  disulphide,   but  it  is  insoluble  in 
water. 

Sulphur  at  ordinary  temperatures  is 
a  yellow  solid,  but  as  its  temperature 
is  increased  it  becomes  darker  in 
color. 

At  115°  C.  it  melts,  forming  a  thin 
liquid  ;  at  a  temperature  of  from  240° 
to  260°  C.  it  becomes  a  viscid  mass 
and  will  not  pour.  Above  this  tem- 
perature it  again  becomes  liquid  and 
at  440*^  C.  it  boils  and  its  vapor 
density  is  96.  The  density  gradually 
diminishes,  until  at  about  850°  C  it 
becomes  constant  at  32.  Plastic 
sulphur  is  obtained  by  pouring  liquid 
sulphur,  just  before  it  reaches  the 
boiling  point  into  cold  water.  This  is 
a  dark  colored  substance,  insoluble  in 
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carbon  di-sulphide  and  somewhat 
elastic.  If  allowed  to  stand  for  a  few 
hours  it  gradually  becomes  hard, 
changing  into  thp  crystalline  form. 

{b)  There  are  two  compounds  of 
sulphur  with  hydrogen,  their  formulas 
being  Hj  S  and  Hg  S.^.  Only  the  first 
of  this  is  of  importance,  the  latter  being 
very  unstable,  decomposing  into  Ho  S 
and  sulphur,  and  consequently  diffi- 
cult to  prepare.  Hydric  sulphide  H, 
S  is  prepared  by  treatmg  a  metallic 
sulphide  such  as  ferrous  sulphide  with 
sulphuric  acid.  The  equation  repre- 
senting the  preparation  being  FeS  -h 
H2  Sa  =  Fe  SO4  +  Ho  S.  HoS  is  a 
gas,  colorless,  invisible,  with  a  very 
ofifensive  odor,  somewhat  soluble  in 
water,  density  17  (H  =  i.)  It  is  com- 
bustible in  the  air,  the  reaction  result- 
ing in  the  formation  of  water  and  sul- 
phur dioxide  if  there  is  an  excess  of 
air,  but  if  the  supply  of  air  is  limited, 
the  products  are  water,  sulphur  and 
probably  some  sulphur  dioxide  The 
gas  is  an  acid,  its  hydrogen  being  re- 
placable  by  a  metal.  It  is  much  used 
in  qualitative  analysis. 

(c)  There  are  two  compounds  of 
sulphur  with  oxygen,  sulphur  dioxide 
and  sulphur  trioxide. 

Sulphur  dioxide  is  formed  by  the 
burning  of  sulphur,  but  in  the  labor- 
atory it  is  prepared  by  heating  to- 
gether copper  and  strong  sulphuric 
acid.  Equations,  Cu  -t-  H,  SO4  = 
CUSO4  +  2H.  2H  +  Ho'bOi  = 
2H2O  -1-  SOo. 

Combining  these  equations  we 
have  Cu  +  2H2SO4  =  CuSO^  +  SO4 
■V  2H2O. 

SO2  is  a  gas  colorless,  invisible, 
with  a  penetrating  odor,  soluble  in 
water,  with  which  it  combines  to  form 
sulphurous  acid  ;  it  is  therefore  an 
anhydride.     Itsdensityis  32(H  =  i). 

SO2  is  largely  used  as  a  bleaching 
agent,  its  action  being  that  of  a  reduc- 
ing agent. 

Sulphur  trioxide  SO3  is  prepared  by 
passing  a  mixture  of   sulphur  dioxide 


and  oxygen  over  finely  divided  plati- 
num highly  heated.  It  is  a  white 
solid  with  a  strong  affinity  for  water, 
with  which  it  unites  to  form  sulphuric 
acid. 

6.  {a.)  The  pressure  on  the  sides 
of  the  vessel  will  vary  directly  as  the 
absolute  temperature. 

.'.  the  pressure  at  100°  C.  will  be 
700   X  ^'Ysss  =  784.08  m.  m. 

(6.)  10  litres-of  air  60°  C.  and  700 
m  m.  becomes  10  x'^'^/sss  x  '""^cohtres 
under  normal  conditions. 

1 1.2  litres  of  air,  normal  conditions, 
weigh  14  44  grams. 

.-.  10   X  -"7333  X  ""o/^^o  litres  weigh. 

10  X  2^7333  X  ™7,,o  X  ^«Vn20=9.73 
grams. 

7.  The  solubility  of  ammonia  may 
be  shown  by  filling  a  Florence  flask 
with  the  gas  and  inverting  the  flask 
over  a  vessel  of  water. 

The  basic  character  of  ammonia  is 
shown  by  passing  the  gas  into  a  solu- 
tion of  red  litmus. 

That  ammonia  will  burn  when 
mixed  with  oxygen  may  be  demon- 
strated by  putting  some  ammonia  hyd- 
rate in  a  test  tube,  passing  a  current  of 
oxygen  into  the  hydrate,  and  igniting 
the  mixture  as  it  issues  from  the  tube. 
Heating  the  test-tube  slightly  will  en- 
sure the  success  of  the  experiment. 

If  some  ammonia  gas,  say  2occ  be 
put  in  an  eudiometer  over  mercury, 
and  a  series  of  electric  sparks  be 
passed  through  the  eudiometer  the 
gas  will  gradually  decompose,  the  re- 
sultant gases  occupying  40CC.  Now, 
if  a  quantity  of  oxygen  be  passed  into 
the  eudiometer  and  then  an  electric 
spark  passed  through  the  mixture  of 
gases,  an  explosion  occurs  and  it 
will  be  found  that  a  small  quantity  of 
water  is  formed,  therefore  there  must 
have  been  some  hydrogen  in  the  mix- 
ture, and  if  the  residual  oxygen  that 
is  in  the  eudiometer  is  removed  the 
remaining  gas  will  be  found  to  be 
nitrogen.  As  a  result  of  the  explosion 
there  is  a  decrease  in  volume  of   45CC 
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in  the  gases  in  the  eudiometer  ;'^  of 
this  is  due  to  the  hydrogen  that  was 
liberated  from  the  ammonia,  i.e.,3occ 
out  of  the  40CC  were  hydrogen,  there- 
fore  the   remaining     locc    must    be 


nitrogen.  From  this  experiment  it 
will  be  seen  that  ammonia  gas  con- 
sists of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  in  the 
proportions  by  volume  of  one  of 
nitrogen  to  three  of  hydrogen. 
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By  order  of  the  Hon.  the  Minister 
of  Education,  four  copies  of  The 
Canada  Educational  Monthly  is 
sent  to  each  Model  School  in  Ontario 
for  the  months  of  October  Novem- 
ber, and  December  of  the  present 
year.  

The  conclusion  of  "  Sir  George 
Tressady,''  is  what  one  naturally  turns 
to  first  in  the  October  Century.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  powerful, 
but  it  need  not  have  been  a  tragedy. 
The  tragic  element  should  shadowforth 
the  tragic  ending  from  the  first  page. 
Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell  is  to  occupy  the 
place  of  the  main  serial  by  his  romance 
"HughWynn,  Free  Quaker,"  in  the 
coming  year.  Those  who  remember 
his  great  psychological  study,  '*  Char- 
acteristics," will  welcome  this  an- 
nouncement with  pleasure. 

There  is  a  strong  human  element  in 
the  November  number  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  Colonel  T.  W.  Higginson 
begins  an  entertaining  reminiscence 
of  his  Boston  boyhood  entitled 
"  Cheerful  Yesterdays,"  and  Jacob  A. 
Riis,  who  long  since  found  the  nearest 
way  to  the  heart  of  to-day,  tells  us 
something  more  of  our  little  brothers 
and  sisters.  The  title  of  his  contri- 
bution is,  "  Out  of  the  Book  of 
Humanity."  "  The  Juggler,"  a  new 
story  ot  the  mountain  country,  by 
Charles  Egbert  Craddock,  is  begun  ; 
while  Mrs  Riggs  is  most  successful  in 
"Marm  Lisa,"  achieving  even  a 
stronger  climax  than  she  has  before 
attained  m  her  work,  excellent  as  it 
has  been. 


With  the  beginning  of  the  new 
magazine  year  Littell's  Living  Age  is 
to  add  a  supplement  to  its  pages. 
This  is  to  contain  three  departments, 
readings  from  American  magazines, 
readings  from  new  books,  and  a  list  of 
the  books  of  the  month. 

"  Sentimental  Tommy,"  the  boy- 
hood of  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
children  of  fiction,  has  come  to  an 
end.  No  one  can  help  regretting  this, 
a  regret  which  is  tempered  with  the 
conviction  that  this  cannot  be  the  last 
we  shall  hear  of  him,  though  continua- 
tions are  perilous  things.  The  Octo- 
ber Scribner's  (Tommy  came  to  a  con- 
clusion in  November)  contained  a 
short  story  by  H.  C.  Bunner  in  a  man- 
ner very  unusual  to  that  lamented 
author ;  the  scene  depicted  is  one  both 
intense  and  terrible. 

Paderewski's  "  Menuet  Moderne  " 
appears  in  the  October  number  of  the 
Ladies'  Home  Journal.  It  is  a  most 
delicate  and  poetic  work  and  will  give 
pleasure  to  thousands  of  those  for 
whom  it  was  written.  Lilian  Bell  tells 
us  how  men  fail  as  lovers  in  as  gentle 
a  way  as  she  can  convey  the  informa- 
tion ;  there  is,  of  course,  another  side 
to  the  question. 

George  Meredith  recently  contrib- 
uted to  the  National  Review  an 
appreciative  essay  on  Mrs.  Meynell's 
two  books  of  essays — "  The  Rhythm 
of  Life,"  and  "  The  Color  of  Life." 
This  article  may  be  read  in  LittelVs 
Living  Age  for  Sept.  19. 

First,  Second  and  Third  Readers 
in    the    Educational    Music   Course, 
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Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston.  Four  of  the 
best  known  ot  the  teachers  of  music 
in  the  United  States  have  been  asso- 
ciated together  in  preparing  this 
series  of  musical  readers,  while  the 
words  joined  with  the  various  songs 
have  been  the  special  care  of  Nathan 
Haskell  Dole,  who  is  known  as  the 
author  of  pleasing  verse.  A  special 
feature  of  thn  course  is  that  from  the 
beginning  all  exercises  are  given  in 
rhythm. 

"Thus  Spake  Zarathustra,"  by 
Freidrich  Nietzsche,  translated  by 
Alexander  Tille.  Macmillan  &  Co., 
London  ;  The  Copp,  Clark  Co.,  To- 
ronto. 

An  admirable  translation  of  a  re- 
markable prose  poem,  the  greatest 
work  of  this  modern  German  writer. 
Although  it  is  the  strangest  product  of 
modern  German  literature  the  form  is 
not  so  singular  as  might  at  first  appear 
to  one  unacquainted  with  much  of 
the  work  which  has  recently  been  pro- 
duced in  Germany.  Its  title,  "Zara- 
thustra," is  a  variation  of  the  name, 
more  familiar  to  English  readers  under 
the  form  of  "  Zoroaster,"  and  the  book 
itself  is  an  exposition  of  an  ideal  of 
what  Nietzsche  considered  a  man 
should  be.  Whatever  the  intellectual 
assent  or  dissent  of  the  reader  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  book  may  be,  still 
it  would  bs  impossible  to  devote  any 
serious  attention  to  the  problems 
presented  by  the  author  without  there- 
by becoming  more  enlightened  and 
broadened  in  thought  and  judgment. 
"A  Cathedral  Pilgrimage,"  by  Julia 
C.  R.  Dorr.  New  York  :  The  Mac- 
millan Co. ;  Toronto  :  The  Copp, 
Clark  Co.  Either  to  those  who  have 
been  across  the  sea,  or  for  those  who 
hope  to  go  there,  this  pleasant  little 
book  on  a  journey  through  the  most 
attractive  parts  of  England,  will  prove 
a  good  friend  in  a  quiet  hour.  It  is 
not  ambitious,  neither  is  its  existence 
in  the  world  very  necessary,  but  it 
awakens  a  longing   for  the  beautiful, 


and  a  strongerdetermination  to  choose 
only  the  most  worthy  when  the  day 
of  choice  comes. 

"The  Education  of  Children  at 
Rome,"  by  George  Clarke.  New 
York  :  Macmillan  Co.  ;  Toronto  :  The 
Copp,  Clark  Co.  This  interesting 
little  book  was  first  prepared  as  a  dis- 
sertation for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Colo- 
rado. It  is  divided  into  eight  chap- 
ters, on  such  subjects  as  the  Child's 
Earliest  Training,  the  Secondary 
Schools,  and  the  vStatus  of  Teachers. 
Canadians  might  learn  with  benefit 
that  the  first  consideration  with 
Roman  parents  in  selecting  a  school 
for  their  children,  was  the  moral  char- 
acter of  the  teacher. 

"  The  Scenery  of  Svvitzerland,  and 
the  Causes  to  which  it  is  Due,"  by  Sit 
John  Lubbock.  London  :  Macmillan 
&  Co.  ;  Toronto  :  The  Copp,  Clark 
Co.  A  lucid  and  popular  account  of 
the  geology  of  the  Alps,  intended  by 
the  author  to  be  of  service  more 
especially  to  thofe  who  are  tourists  in 
Switzerland,  and  who  seek  to  fiud  out 
something  as  to  their  surroundings. 
Diagrams  of  the  various  formations 
and  maps  of  the  different  localities 
will  be  found  in  the  book. 

"  Melincourt,"  by  Thomas  Love 
Peacock.  London  :  Macmillan  &  Co.; 
Toronto  :  The  Copp,  Clark  Co.  This 
is  one  of  the  latest  issues  ot  Macmil- 
lan's  standard  novels,  and  the  usual 
introduction  which  has  appeared  in 
each  of  these  series  is  in  this  case 
written  by  George  Saintsbury.  In  it 
he  admirably  characterizes  the  posi- 
tion and  trend  of  the  book,  which  is  a 
satirical  novel  of  the  old  school, 
abounding  in  more  or  less  exaggerated 
pictures  of  the  great  men  of  the  au- 
thor's time,  such  as  Wordsworth, 
Coleridge  and  Southey.  Mention 
should  be  made  of  Mr.  Townsend's 
highly  successful  illustrations,  which 
alone  would  make  the  book  worth 
possessing. 
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MORAL  DRILL  IN  SCHOOL.- 
By  J.   M.  Harper,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Quebec  City. 


IN  approaching  the  question  of  pro- 
viding for  religious  instruction  in 
school  our  discussions  must  no  more 
run  away  from  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples which  commend  or  condemn 
any  element  of  school  work  than  if  we 
were  discussing  the  introduction  of 
any  other  of  the  many  subjects  which 
so  many  well  intentioned  or  ill-advis- 
ed people  would  like  to  see  inserted 
on  the  ordinary  school  curriculum. 
Last  year  at  Sherbrooke,  this  associa- 
tion had  up  for  consideration  the 
question  of  agriculture  as  a  school 
study,  and  some  of  you  may  remem- 
ber that  I  there  enunciated  the  princi- 
ple that  in  the  proposed  introduction 
of  any  new  subject  or  educational 
process,  the  true  function  of  the 
school,  the  well-defined  trend  of  all 
legithnate  school-work  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of.  And  as  an  emphatic 
corroboration  of  the  wisdom  of  your 
acceptance  of  this  as  a  first  principle, 
I  may  encourage  you  by  saying  that 
at  the  late  National  Convention  of 
Teachers  at  Buffalo,  that  principle 
was  not  only  enunciated  but  adhered 
to  throughout  the  proceedings,  much 
to  the  enforced  diffidence  of  the  fad- 
dists, if  any  of  these  marvellous  peo- 


*  An  address  delivered  at  the  Convention 
of  Teachers  lately  held  in  Montreal. 


pie  happened  to  be  present.  Those 
who  took  part  in  the  discussions  of 
that  great  meeting  seemed  to  have  in 
their  mind  more  what  ought  not  to 
form  a  part  of  school  work  than  what 
might  form  a  part  of  school  work  ; 
and  scant  courtesy  was  given  to  any 
suggestion  which,  by  any  chance, 
seemed  to  run  away  from  what  we  are 
all  agreed  upon  as  the  true  function 
of  the  school,  namely,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  whole  being  of  a  boy  or 
girl  to  the  point  of  being  able  to  take 
charge  of  himself  or  herself  when 
called  upon  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  life  on  entering  upon  any 
phase  of  labor,  or  in  entering  upon  the 
stages  of  the  after  self-education. 

I  think  that  we,  the  members  of 
this  association,  may  also  take  some 
credit  to  ourselves  that  our  discus- 
sions have  not  to  any  serious  extent 
run  away  from  this  first  principle.  We 
have  come  to  be  suspicious  of  the 
apples  of  Sodom  that  the  opportunist 
is  ever  ready  to  offer  us  for  the  sake 
of  a  little  vainglory  in  the  shape 
of  innovations  of  the  Volapuk  or  Her- 
bartian  kind ;  and  here  I  have  to 
publicly  thank  the  teachers  of  my  in- 
spectorate for  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion  they  have  always  shown  in  adopt- 
ing any  plan  for  the  improvement  of 
their  schools,  when   once   they   have 
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come  to  understand  that  such  a  plan 
sinned  against  no  sound  pedagogic 
principle.  Through  this  co-operation 
we  have  been  able  to  approach  the 
elemental  laws  of  child-nature  in  a 
practical  way,  and  if  we  have  had  the 
preliminary  laugh  to  contend  with  as 
we  persevered  in  introducing  and 
maintaining  the  three  drills  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  we  surely  can  gain  suffici- 
ent confidence,  from  what  has  been 
done,  to  face  any  obstacle  that  may  be 
thrown  in  our  way  while  introducing  a 
fourth  drill,  the  most  important  of  all 
school  drills. 

After  all  these  years  of  patient  ex- 
perimenting, it  is  surely  not  necessary 
for  any  one  to  tell  you  from  this  plat- 
form that  physical  drill  is  a  necessary 
part  of  school  work,a  legitimate  school 
function.  And  yet  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  repeat  that  physical  drill  is 
only  a  legitimate  school  function 
when  it  is  kept  in  its  place  as  a  means 
to  an  end,  and  not  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses. Do  I  need  to  tell  you  that 
sentence-drill  is  a  legitimate  school 
function?  Certainly  not ;  but. remem- 
ber that  such  a  drill  is  only  a  legitimate 
school  function  when  it  is  kept  in  its 
place  as  a  means  to  an  end,  the  end 
being  the  training  of  the  child  to  think 
correctly  by  attaining  to  a  correct  way 
of  uttering  thought  original  or  memor- 
ized, and  no  more  need  I  tell  you 
tha^  religious  instruction  in  school  is 
a  necessity,  a  legitimate  school  func- 
tion as  long  as  you  do  not  forget  that 
it  must  also  be  kept  in  its  place  as  a 
means  to  an  end,  the  end  being  the 
development  of  the  moral  nature  of 
the  childjthe  supreme  test  of  all  school 
work  the  forming  of  character. 

In  searching  for  a  warrant  for  the 
introduction  of  religious  instruction 
into  our  schools,  it  will  therefore  be 
necessary  for  us,  as  teachers,  to  take 
higher  ground  than  the  parent  who 
desires  to  have  his  children  receive 
religious  instruction  in  order  that  when 
they  grow  old   they   will  not  depart 


from  the  religious  denomination  to 
which  he  wishes  them  to  belong.  In 
a  word  it  is  not  the  function  of  the 
school  either  to  make  good  church- 
men or  good  Catholics  in  the  techni- 
cal sense.  Religion  has  to  be  taught 
in  school  because  religion  inspires  the 
highest  motives,  because  the  religious 
emotions,  conscience  born, which  have 
in  them  no  share  of  the  self-interest  or 
worldly-mindedness  of  denomination- 
alism,  places  at  the  disposal  of  the 
teacher  the  proper  means  to  the  no- 
blest end,  the  activities  of  a  moral  drill 
that  will  realize  the  best  results  in 
developing  the  young  towards  the  full 
maturity  of  an  unprejudiced  manhood 
and  pure  womanhood. 

Nor  is  it  difficult  to  make  this  clear 
to  the  teacher  even  of  the  least  logical 
turn  of  mind.  If  the  forming  of  char- 
acter, the  power  to  take  charge  of  one's 
self  be  the  supreme  te^t  of  school 
work,  and  if  this  forming  of  character 
in  its  highest  and  noblest  development 
depends  upon  the  highest  motives, and 
if  these  highest  motives  can  only  be 
born  from  the  reverence  for  authority 
that  religion  invokes  in  the  soul,  the 
undeniable  sequitur  is  that  since  moral 
training  is  a  legitimate  function  of  the 
school,  religious  instruction  in  school, 
as  the  most  effectual  means  towards 
the  highest  end  of  school  work,  should 
be  had  in  every  school.  Some  would 
fain  distinguish  between  morality  and 
religion,  whereas  the  only  distinction 
between  the  two  is  that  religion  is 
a  mere  apperception  of  morality.  To 
repeat,  religion  inspires  the  highest 
motives,  and  in  the  moral  training  of 
his  pupils,  the  conscientious  teacher 
does  not  desire  to  cultivate  the  habit 
of  having  less  than  the  highest  motives 
for  all  that  he  does.  To  emphasize 
this  we  might  go  a  step  farther.  Re 
ligion  is  not  only  the  strongest  influ- 
ence in  provoking  ethical  motives  in 
the  moulding  of  human  character  and 
the  guiding  of  human  conduct,  but 
it  has  been   the  strongest  of  all  his- 
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toric  forces.  In  proof  of  this  witness 
the  decay  of  morals  in  a  nation  during 
the  transition  from  some  decaying 
form  of  religion  to  a  new  or  reformed 
way  of  giving  play  to  the  religious 
motives.  A  decline  in  Greek  morals 
followed  the  national  disrespect  to- 
wards the  tenets  of  the  Greek  mytho- 
logy, just  as  the  same  thing  happened 
when  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  was  set 
up  in  Paris  during  the  French  Revo- 
lution. The  .  appeal  to  the  moral 
nature  or  to  the  will  by  human-born 
motives  is  weak  when  unsupported  by 
religious  sanctions  and  influence. 
Human  born  motives,  as  history 
shows,  are  insufficient  barriers  to  na- 
tional vice;  and  human-born  motives 
are  insufficient  barriers  to  the  milder 
immoralities  of  the  school-room  that 
finally  depreciates  the  value  of  the  in- 
dividual in  citizenship. 

There  is,  therefore,  nothing  for 
us  as  teachers  to  do  but  to  draw 
into  our  service  these  religious 
sanctions  and  influences,  if  we 
would  see  the  best  results 
follow  fron  a  moral  drill  in  school  ; 
and  just  as  we  have  lately  been  in- 
quiring about  the  best  physical  drill  to 
be  had,  and  the  best  vocal  drill,  and 
the  best  mental  drill,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  having  them  in  our  schools, 
so  must  we  proceed  to  inquire  about 
the  best  moral  drill  for  our  pupils  and 
forthwith  introduce  it. 

*'  No  boy  or  girl  ever  received  a 
religious  impression  of  the  least  value 
in  the  devotional  exercises  in  school." 
There  is  the  statement  of  one  who 
affects  to  know  what  he  is  talking 
about,  and  we,  as  teachers,  had  better 
look  within  the  scope  of  our  o.vn  ex- 
periences, to  see  what  measure  of 
truth  there  is  in  it.  For  one,  I  do  not 
think  the  statement  should  pass  un- 
challenged, and  because  for  one  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  statement  can  be 
substantiated.  I  know  of  a  village  in 
which  the  master  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing used  the   curtailed  form  of "  Our 


Father   which    art   in  heaven,"    etc., 
when   carrying   out  the  letter  of  the 
law  ;  and  of  another  where  the   boys 
were  accustomed  to  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer  as  a  final  exercise  in  the  after- 
noon, with  their  caps  in  hand  ready 
for  a  rush  through  the  open  door  of 
the  school-room.     I  have  been  at  the 
opening  exercises  in   a  school  when 
the  beautiful  hymn,  "He  maketh  up 
His  jewels,"  was  as  unmeaning  in  the 
mouths  of  the  dear  little  innocent  souls 
who  were  singing  it,  as  was  the  hymn, 
"  I  want    to    be    an  angel,"    in    the 
mouth  of  the  drunken    ne'er-do-well 
as  he    staggered    through  the  streets. 
These  are  exceptional  cases,  you  will 
say,    and  so  they  are ;  but   are  they 
not   sufficient  to  bring  us   to   frown 
upon  everything  in  the  shape  of  per- 
functory religious  exercises  in  school. 
The   regulations    of    the    Protestant 
Committee  require  that  the    first  part 
of  the   school-day  should  be  devoted 
to  religious    exercises,  including  the 
reading    of    Scripture,     prayer,    and 
praise  ;  and   to  make  these  exercises 
effectual,  every  teacher  knows  that  a 
previous  secular  drill  must  be  had,  in 
order  that  the  proper  attitude  of  body, 
intellect,  and   soul   may   be  secured 
when  the  pupil  comes  to   enter  into 
the  presence  oi  God  during  the  short 
service.     As  I  have  said  in  my  hints 
to  the   teachers  of  my   inspectorate 
this  year  in  anticipation  of  my  annual 
official  visit :     "  Every  devotional  ex- 
ercise in  school  should  have  a  pur- 
pose— a   serious,    solemn    purpose — 
and     the     singing     and     simultane- 
ous reading  should  be  of  the    very 
best."     Indeed,    unless    this    proper 
attitude  towards  the  primary  Christian 
beliefs  can  be  secured   by  the  teacher 
in  his  school,  the  reflex  heart-effects 
in  the  pupils  will  not  rise  above  the 
average  effects  produced  in  the  souls 
of  a  paid  choir  during  the  singing  of 
the  anthem  in  church,  or  of  the  gay 
party  on  the  river  of  an  evening  with 
their  mixed  programme  of "  Hold  the 
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Fort,"   "John   Brown's    Body,"  and 
"  Jerusalem  the  Golden." 

To  be  practical,  then,  moral  drill  in 
school  must  deal  with  the  primary 
religious  beliefs  ;  and  the  first  of  all 
these  beliefs,  the  fundamental  anthem 
note  of  all  religion — the  ever-present 
supervision  of  the  Most  High — must 
come  first  in  the  order  of  a  special 
training.  "  Thou,  God,  seest  me  "  is 
the  first  lesson  in  religion  that  must 
be  learned  in  school.  The  State  re- 
cognizes God — Parliament  opens  with 
prayer,  the  witness-box  still  has  Him 
for  its  shield,  and  the  Public  School 
continues  to  invoke  His  presence. 
But  how  is  the  school  invocation  to 
be  made  to  mean  more  to  the  child's 
soul  as  a  guidance  for  the  day  than 
the  chaplain's  prayer  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  or  the  kissing 
of  the  Book  in  a  court  of  justice? 
That  is  your  problem,  teacher,  and 
for  me  to  point  out  the  way  this 
evening  would  involve  the  resolv- 
ing of  this  association  into  a 
Teacher's  Institute  and  the  illustra- 
tion of  my  suggestions  by  an 
actual  preliminary  drill.  Your 
physical  drill  is  excellent  aud  develops 
the  tissues  through  activity  ;  but  have 
you  ever  thuught  that  the  best  physi- 
cal drill,  the  drill  that  acts  upon  the 
whole  being,  body,  mind,  and  soul,  is 
not  the  drill  of  activity  but  the  drill  of 


quiet.  You  have  been  in  the  woods 
all  by  yourself;  ah, then,  you  know  what 
I  mean.  You  know  why  it  is  neces- 
sary to  train  your  pupils  in  a  secular 
way  to  be  still  in  order  to  train  them 
in  a  moral  way,  in  a  Christian  way,  to 
be  quiet  in  the  presence  of  God.  Then 
you  know  why  the  eye  should  be 
closed  and  the  head  bent  during  the 
religious  exercises,  and  what  previous 
drill  you  must  have  to  secure  the 
most  solemn  stillness  when  you  take 
your  pupils  with  you  for  a  few  brief 
moments  into  the  immediate  presence 
of  God.  As  I  have  already  indirectly 
said,  the  very  best  of  everything  is 
what  we  must  present  to  the  Giver  of 
every  good  and  perfect  gift  during  the 
special  solemn  moment  of  the  morn- 
ing devotional  exercises.  The  body 
attitude  must  have  in  it  more  than 
the  precision  of  your  best  physi- 
cal drill  ;  there  must  be  no  word 
used  which  is  a  mere  blurr  mark  on 
the  intellect  ;  the  voice  attitude  must 
be  even  more  than  a  previous  thorough 
vocal  drill  can  secure.  In  a  word, 
your  moral  drill  must  include  the 
best  effects  of  your  physical,  vocal, 
and  mental,  as  you  lead  your  pupils 
into  the  Holy  Place  of  communion 
with  things  unseen  ;  and  it  is  for 
you  to  say  to  yourself :  Am  I  able  to 
do  this  ;  have  I  the  proper  heart-atti- 
tude myself? 


BRAIN  FATIGUE  IN  SCHOOL  CHILDREN. 
M.  V.  O'Shea,  School  of  Pedagogy,  Buffalo,  NY. 


''PHE  impression  deepens  within 
[  me  every  day  as  I  inspect  the 
work  of  pupils  of  all  ages  that  one  of 
the  most  serious  obstacles  to  whole- 
some intellectual  and  emotional  de- 
velopment in  the  class-room  is  a 
worn,  depleted,  fatigued  condition  of 
the  nervous  system.  I  can  well  re- 
member the   time,  and  indeed    I  see 


such  things  very  frequently  in  the 
present  day,  when  the  teacher  never 
suspected  that  dulness,  irritability, 
and  moral  obtuseness  were  some- 
times due  to  the  state  of  the  brain 
and  nerves  of  school  children.  It 
seems,  strange,  too,  when  most  of  us 
in  our  daily  lives  have  frequent  oc- 
casion to  observe  the  effects  of  over- 
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work,  overworry,  and  other  disturbing 
conditions  upon  the  readiness  and 
keenness  of  our  thinking,  and  the 
amiability  of  our  dispositions. 

Every  teacher  has  surely  had  the 
experience  that  after  a  hard  day's 
work  she  is  not  so  quick  in  under- 
standing what  people  say  to  her,  or  in 
solving  a  problem  ;  or,  in  short,  in 
comprehending  any  new  thought.  She 
finds  also  that  her  attention  is  not  so 
well  controlled,  so  constant  ;  she 
cannot  remember  so  readily  as  in  the 
morning,  for  example,  when  she  feels 
fresh  and  vigorous.  At  such  times 
she  is  more  easily  irritated  ;  things 
annoy  her  that  she  would  pass  over 
lighlly  on  other  occasions.  The  cause 
of  these  phenomena  is  generally  said 
to  be  and  truthfully  enough,  too, 
mental  tiredness  or  fatigue;  but  it  has 
never  occurred  to  many  a  teacher  that 
these  same  conditions  may  exist  in 
childhood,  and  be  the  occasion  of 
dulness  of  mind  and  perversity  of 
emotional  and  moral  nature.  We  all 
have  a  tendency  to  think  the  mind  is 
entirely  independent  of  the  body,  and 
if  one  is  not  bright  and  of  agreeable 
disposition  we  are  prone  to  believe 
the  cause  is  purely  mental, — the  in- 
dividual is  out  of  joint  spiritually. 
"  There  is  trouble  with  his  mind,"  we 
say,  "  or  with  his  will,"  but  hardly 
ever  do  we  hear  that  the  child  has 
not  nervous  energy  enough  to  do 
good  intellectual  work  or  to  with- 
stand evil  temptations  of  various 
kinds. 

A    SIMPLE    TEST. 

It  seems  to  me  exceedingly  impor- 
tant that  every  teacher  should  appre- 
ciate the  marvellously  intimate  rela- 
tion that  exists  between  mental  ac- 
tivity and  brain  and  nerve  conditions. 
A  simple  way  by  which  to  become 
convinced  of  this  is  to  study  one's 
own  daily  experiences.  When  one  is 
sick  he  finds  that  no  amount  of  will 
effort  will    enable  him  to  do  as  good 


thinking,  or  feel  as  pleasantly  and 
amiably  as  when  he  is  perfectly  well. 
After  a  hard  year's  work  in  school 
most  of  us  realize  our  inability  to  ap- 
ply ourselves  to  diligent  study  during 
the  summer  months.  And  so  illus- 
trations without  limit  might  be  cited 
to  show  that  sickness,  overwork, 
worry,  lack  of  proper  food,  and  other 
conditions  have  a  marked  effect  upon 
mind  and  disposition,  and  it  will  be 
easy  for  all  readers  to  note  the  effect 
of  these  upon  themselves  if  they  have 
not  already  become  assured  of  their 
disturbing  influence. 

On  account  of  the  importance  of 
this  matter  I  wish  to  enter  here  into  a 
little  technical  description  of  the 
workings  of  the  brain  in  order  to 
show  the  effect  of  fatigue  upon  it.  In 
the  first  place,  if  it  were  possible  for 
us  to  examine  its  surface  with  a  micro- 
scope of  such  power  as  is  found  in 
psychological  laboratories  we  should 
see  that  it  is  comprised  of  an  infinite 
number  of  small  cells  which  in  a  state 
of  rest  are  full  of  a  substance  that  I 
shall  here  call  nerve  energy.  This 
substance  is  derived  from  certain  ele- 
ments in  the  blood,  which  of  course 
are  in  turn  derived  from  the  food  we 
eat.  Now,  it  has  been  shown  that 
during  mental  activity  of  any  kind, 
whether  intellectual,  emotional,  or 
volitional,  some  of  this  energy  in  the 
cells  of  the  brain  is  totally  changed  in 
character,  and  thrown  off  as  waste 
matter,  through  the  skin  and  other 
organs  of  excretion.  The  cells  which 
at  first  presented  a  full,  round  ap- 
pearance seem  shrunken  and  withered 
after  much  mental  action ;  that  is, 
they  are  in  a  state  of  fatigue.  If  this 
fatigue  extends  over  a  large  part  of 
the  brain,  nervous  exhaustion  follows, 
which  in  an  extreme  stage  becomes 
nervous  prostration  in  the  adult, 
while  in  children  it  is  spoken  ot 
as  chorea,  an  aggravated  form  of 
which  is  St.  Vitus'  Dance,  with  which 
every  teacher  is  probably  familiar. 
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EFFECT    OF    FATIGUE. 

The  important  point  here  is  that 
an  individual  in  this  exhausted  con- 
dition has  little  power  of  control 
either  of  mind  or  body  ;  he  cannot 
act  precisely  or  think  accurately  or 
readily.  AH  who  have  studied 
physics  know  that  the  law  of  conser- 
vation of  energy  reigns  throughout 
the  world;  and  fatigue  falls  under  the 
law.  All  work  requires  the  expendi- 
ture of  energy,  and  when  the  work 
makes  too  great  demands  upon  the 
energy,  then  in  animal  life  fatigue 
with  all  its  disagreeable  concomitants 
follows.  The  individual  is  in  such 
event  no  longer  himself.  He  acts 
stupid,  or  feels  restless  and  discon- 
tented. Matters  do  not  seem  to  go 
right.  Things  that  he  usually  enjoys 
are  now  indifferent  or  distasteful.  He 
is  angered  quickly,  and  has  little  am- 
bition or  courage  to  attempt  difficult 
tasks.  So  the  list  of  objectionable 
accompaniments  of  fatigue  might  be 
spun  out  indefinitely. 

This  subject  has  been  studied  in 
many  school-rooms  during  the  last 
few  years  and  all  who  have  made  in- 
vestigations agree  quite  generally  as  to 
its  frequency,  its  causes,  and  its 
effects.  Tt  will  be  well  to  indicate 
briefly,  in  the  first  place,  some  of  the 
more  general  and  frequent  causes  of 
fatigue  in  young  children  so  that  ihey 
may  be  detected  by  any  teacher  who 
will  give  the  matter  her  attention. 

NUTRITION. 

The  most  essential  requisite  for 
the  health  of  the  nervous  system  is 
that  there  shall  be  the  proper  amount 
and  kind  of  nutrition.  It  is  a  law  of 
Kfe  revealed  in  nature  universally 
that  there  cannot  be  complete 
harmonious  development  of  indi- 
viduals unless  the  condition  of  right 
nutrition  is  properly  fulfilled, — unless 
they  have  enough  of  the  right  kind  of 
food.  And  again  different  parts  of 
any  plant  or  animal  require  different 


kinds  of  food  for  their  nourishment. 
In  the  growing  wheat,  for  instance, 
the  material  which  is  required  to  fill 
out  the  kernel  is  not  adapted  to  make 
the  stalk.  In  the  apple  tree  the 
same  elements  do  not  go  to  make 
both  leaves  and  fruit.  So  in  the 
human  body  the  food  that  will  make 
bones  and  flesh  will  not  be  best  suited 
to  make  brain  and  muscle.  Doubtless 
everyone  knows  that  the  cases  are 
not  uncommon  when  the  food  of 
children  does  not  have  enough  of  the 
sort  of  material  to  make  rugged  bones 
and  they  become  bowlegged,  or  suffer 
with  rickets  or  other  disease  due  to 
lackof  proper  bone  nutrition.  While  we 
have  observed  this  fact  in  regard  to 
the  growth  of  bone,  probably  because 
the  effect  is  so  evident  to  the  eye, 
still  we  have  apparently  not  believed 
that  the  same  law  holds  in  regard  to 
nutrition  of  the  brain,  or  at  least  we 
do  not  take  account  of  it  extensively 
in  practice. 

CHILDREN    WHO    SUFFER    FROM  BRAINT 
STARVATION. 

It  is  my  purpose  Here  to  impress 
upon  my  readers  the  well-established 
fact  that  pupils  in  school  frequently 
suffer  from  lack  of  proper  brain  nutri- 
tion, and  are  hence  continually  in  a 
state  of  fatigue  of  greater  or  less  de- 
gree ;  which  means  simply  in  this 
connection  that  the  brain  cells  are 
not  sufficiently  replenished  with  the 
proper  sort  of  food  material.  This 
may  be  due  to  any  of  a  number  of 
conditions  which  exist  in  many 
homes.  Certain  children  do  not  eat 
enough  because  they  arise  too  late  in 
the  morning  and  have  no  time  for 
breakfast ;  others  have  no  appetite 
for  the  substantial  things  that  are  put 
before  them,  partaking  only  of  sweet 
stuffs  ;  while  in  other  cases  poverty- 
may  make  it  impossible  to  supply 
enough  of  nutritious  food.  I  have  in 
mind  now  two  or  three  young  chil- 
dren coming  from  what  would  be  called 
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excellent  homes  where,  having  their 
own  way  very  largely,  they  would  arise 
too  late  in  the  morning  to  reach  school 
in  time  if  they  stopped  for  their  break- 
fast, so  they  would  usually  come 
without  it.  The  consequence  was 
that  before  the  morning  session  was 
half  over  these  children  were  irrit- 
able, and  were  unable  to  give  close, 
intelligent  attention  to  the  work  that 
was  being  done.  Of  course  the 
remedy  in  such  cases  is  to  inform  the 
parents  that  the  child  will  be  sent 
home  every  morning  when  he  comes 
without  breakfast,  provided  the  teach- 
er can  get  enough  authority  in  her 
hands  to  take  this  step. 

The  most  serious  situation  of  all  is 
found  in  those  homes   where  there  is 
inability  to  provide   the  proper  kind 
of  food.     In  the    homes    of  working 
people  the  children  must   usually  eat 
che  things  that  are  prepared  for  adults, 
and  such  food  is  not  generally  adapted 
to  nourish  the  brain  of  growing  chil- 
dren working  hard  in  the  school  room. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  school- 
children are  using  up  a  vast  deal  of 
nervous  energy.     The  continual  mas- 
tering of  new  thoughts,  together  with 
all  the  trying  emotions   that  usually 
centre  round  this  work  in  most  school- 
rooms,  cannot  but  be  a  great  drain 
upon  the  vital  forces.     This  expend- 
iture of  energy  must  be  provided  for 
by  an  abundance  of  the  right  kind  of 
food,  which,  it  must  be  said,  does  not 
consist  to   any  appreciable  extent  of 
starchy  foods,  fried  fat  pork  or  things 
of  that  kind.     In  many  homes   chil- 
dren live  quite  largely  upon  potatoes, 
white  bread,   and   perhaps  pancakes 
and    sweetmeats   with  tea  and  coffee 
added    in    some    cases.     It  will  be  a 
remarkable  child  living  upon  this  diet 
who  can  be   vigorous  in  the  work  of 
the  school. 

Every  teacher  ought  to  secure  the 
report  made  by  Professor  Atwood,  of 
Amherst,  upon  the  nutritive  values  of 
different  varieties  of  foods,  and  pub- 


lished by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture at  Washington.  Professor  At- 
wood's  experiments  have  been  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  care,  and  his 
results  will  be  astonishing  to  most 
people  who  believe  that  it  makes  little 
difference  what  one  eats,  or  who  do 
not  appreciate  that  a  brain  worker 
needs  different  food  from  one  em- 
ployed out  of  doors  at  manual  labor 
all  the  time. 

THE    VITAL      QUESTION. 

But  suppose  a  teacher  finds  that  a 
pupil  is  not  receiving  an  adequate 
amount  of  proper  food  what  can  she 
do  about  it  ?  If  the  cause  lies  in  in- 
different or  careless  arrangements  at 
home,  she  certainly  ought  to  be  of  in- 
fluence in  setting  things  aright  there, 
but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  rectify  matters 
in  the  homes  of  the  poor  ;  still  even 
here  something  may  be  done  by  a 
teacher  who  can  gain  the  confidence 
of  parents  in  instructing  them  con- 
cerning the  nutritious  qualities  of 
different  foods,  and  what  ones  are 
specially  suitable  for  young  children 
in  school.  Professor  Atwood's  re- 
searches show  that  poor  people  do  not 
expend  their  money  for  food  in  the 
most  judicious  manner.  They  pay 
high  prices  for  articles  that  have  com- 
paratively little  value,  whereas  some 
much  less  expensive  would  be  found 
far  more  nutritious.  The  teacher  is 
the  best  person  to  thus  instruct  the 
people,  although  I  appreciate  fully 
the  difficulty  of  the  problem.  I  know, 
however,  that  it  can  be  and  is  being 
done  by  teachers  who  have  the  right 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  for  such 
work. 

SOME    EXAMPLES    OF    FATIGUE. 

I  do  not  feel  that  all  teachers  can 
undertake  such  tasks  but  surely  some 
can  if  they  appreciate  the  necessity 
for  it.  But  even  if  the  teacher  cannot 
change  conditions  at  all,  she  will  at 
least  come  to  understand  her  pupils 
better  and    will  have   far   more  sym- 
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pathy  for  those  afflicted.  She  will 
suit  requirements  to  the  needs  of 
special  pupils ;  she  will  lighten  the 
burdens  of  those  who  are  not  able  to 
bear  them.  I  remember  in  visiting  a 
kindergarten  recently  to  have  noticed 
specially  one  boy  of  about  five  years 
who  was  literally  starved  to  death  so 
far  as  his  nervous  system  was  con- 
cerned. He  bore  all  the  evidences 
of  one  who  was  not  properly  nour- 
ished ;  the  cheeks  were  thin  instead 
of  round  and  plump  as  they  should 
be;  the  region  about  the  eyes  was 
sunken  and  blue,  the  limbs  were  not 
plump  and  solid,  the  eyes  lacked 
flush  and  lustre,  and  the  skin  was  sal- 
low. The  boy  was  exceedingly  ner- 
vous, being  unable  to  control  ac- 
curately many  of  his  movements.  The 
kindergartner  told  me  that  he  was 
the  most  backward  child  in  the  class  ; 
and  upon  inquiry  I  found  that  there 
was  nervous  disease  in  the  family. 
Here,  then,  was  a  type  of  nerve  star- 
vation with  all  the  accompanying 
phenomena  ]  it  was  not  the  only 
case  in  the  kindergarten,  which,  by 
the  way,  was  located  in  one  of  the 
poorer  districts  of  Buftalo.  Upon 
consultation  with  the  kindergartner  I 
learned  that  with  no  exception  the 
children  who  plainly  showed  signs  of 
imperfect  nourishment  were  the  ones 
who  were  giving  her  trouble  in  vari- 
ous ways.  I  found  upon  inquiry  that 
some  of  these  children  were  not  only 
expected  to  eat  the  same  food  as  was 
prepared  for  the  father  in  the  home, 
who  was  engaged  in  some  form  of 
manual  labor,  but  what  was  worse 
they  habitually  drank  strong  tea  and 
coffee,  which  must  sooner  or  later  un- 
dermine the  nervous  constitution  of 
any  child. 

CHILDREN      OF      DIFFERENT      NATION 
ALITIES. 

The  children  of  different  nation- 
alities differ  greatly  in  this  matter  of 
fatigue.     Italian  children  seem  to  be 


nervous  degenerates  ;  that  is  they 
inherit  more  or  less  unstable  nervous 
systems.  German  children  are  the 
most  stolid  and  healthy,  and  are  least 
liable  to  suffer  from  overstrain  in  the 
class  room.  In  the  city  ot  Buffalo  the 
American  children  are  more  nearly 
like  the  Italians  than  the  Germans  ; 
— they  ate  highly  organized,  nervous, 
and  show  all  the  signs  of  overstimula- 
tion. Measurements  made  upon  a 
number  of  them  by  an  expert  physi- 
cal trainer  revealed  the  fact  that  com- 
paratively few  American  children 
have  well-formed  physiques.  They 
ofttimes  do  not  have  perfect  control 
of  themselves,  the  results  of  defective 
brain  conditions.  This  emphasizes 
the  necessity  for  teachers  of  American 
children  to  arrange  the  work  of  the 
class-room  in  order  to  avoid  so  far  as 
possible  the  occasions  for  brain 
fatigue  ;  and  I  shall  make  some  sug- 
gestions upon  this  subject  later. 

THE    MOST     SERIOUS      CAUSES    OF     DE- 
FECTIVE   NUTRITION. 

Before  leaving  the  matter  of 
proper  nutrition,  there  is  still  another 
type  of  child  that  should  be  spoken 
of,  one  in  which,  because  of  patho- 
logical conditions  in  the  system,  the 
elements  needed  to  nourish  the 
brain  are  not  taken  up  from  his  food. 
I  have  known  a  family  through  which 
this  condition  has  run  for  two  or  three 
generations.  Such  people  will  ex- 
hibit all  the  phenomena  of  fatigue 
just  as  though  they  did  not  .get 
enough  to  eat.  A  mother  whom  I 
know  said  to  me  recently  that  some- 
time ago  her  two  children  were  giving 
her  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and 
anxiety  because  of  their  irritability 
and  continual  dissatisfaction  with 
everything  that  was  being  done  for 
them.  They  slept  very  poorly  ;  and 
after  a  half  day  at  school  would  come 
home  so  unstable  that  the  slightest 
thing  which  crossed  their  paths  would 
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throw  them  into  a  passion  from  which 
they  could  with  difficulty  recover. 
The  mother  was  induced  to  have  an 
examination  made  of  the  blood,  when 
it  was  found  that  it  lacked  the  proper 
proportion  of  elements  required  for 
brain  nutrition.  The  children  were 
at  once  put  under  the  treatment  of  a 
physician,  and  in  six  months  the 
mother  told  me  she  noticed  a  very 
marked  change  in  her  children.  The 
irritability  and  sleeplessness  with  all 
the  other  disagreeable  phenomena 
had  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

Still  another  instance  of  defective 
nutrition  may  be  found  in  children 
who  have  inherited  digestive  troubles. 
Such  cases  are  not  at  all  uncommon, 
and  they  are  always  serious.  I  can- 
not but  feel  that  such  defective  chil- 
dren might  better   ofttimes  be  out  of 


school  than  in  it ;  for  the  little  know- 
ledge they  acquire  will  be  a  poor 
recompense  for  a  total  loss  of  health. 
When  the  teacher  finds  a  child  who 
would  thus  be  benefited  by  leading 
an  out-door,  active  life  all  the  time, 
she  should  not  hesitate,  but  should 
rather  hasten  to  express  her  opinion 
to  the  parents. 


There  is  a  time  in  every  man's 
education  when  he  arrives  at  the  con- 
viction that  envy  is  ignorance,  that 
imitation  is  suicide;  that  he  must 
take  himself  for  better  for  worse  as 
his  portion  ;  that  though  the  wide 
universe  is  full  of  good,  no  kernal  of 
nourishing  corn  can  come  to  him  but 
through  his  toil  bestowed  on  that 
plot  of  ground  which  is  given  to  him 
to  till, — Emerson. 


THE  SOCIAL  MISSION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 


By  Pres.  Hyde,  Bowdoin  College. 
(^Conchided from  last  month.) 


ANOTHER  condition  essential  to 
the  social  function  of  the  public 
school  is  flexible  programmes,  with 
frequent  irregular  ^5rom6tions,  and 
with  examinatioiis  wKicR  test  the 
power  to  do  intellectual  work  rather 
than  capacity  to  remember  infor- 
mation. 

All  children  are  not  alike,  either  in 
their  raencal  tastes  and  aptitudes,  or 
in  the  rapidity  with  which  they  can 
acquire  knowledge,  or  in  the  ability 
to  recite  what  they  have  learned. 
There  should  be  as  much  opportunity 
as  possible  for  the  individual  aptitudes 
of  the  pupils  to  find  exercise  and  ex- 
pression. Broadly  speaking,  all  minds 
are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  liter- 
ary and  the  scientific.  Some  boys 
will  do  splendid  work  in  the  labora- 
tory who  can  get  very  little  from  the 
library.      Some    who    shine    in    the 


library  are  utterly  stupid  in  the  labora- 
tory. The  good  mathematician  is 
often  a  poor  linguist ;  and  frequently 
the  good  linguist  is  a  wretched  mathe- 
matician. .-\s  soon  as  possible,  the 
children  should  be  allowed  to  follow 
the  native  bent  of  their  own  minds  ; 
selecting  for  study  the  things  for  which 
they  are  best  fitted.  This  principle  of 
election  has  won  its  way  in  all  our 
colleges.  In  the  shape  of  two  or 
three  parallel  courses  it  prevails  in 
our  high  schools.  The  time  is  not 
far  distant  when  a  limited  number  of 
substantial  courses  will  be  offered  by 
the  high  school  to  all  the  pupils,  and 
when  each  pupil  will  be  allowed  to 
select,  with  the  advice  of  parents  and 
teachers,  his  own  course ;  and  the 
same  diploma  will  be  granted  to  all 
who  have  completed  satisfactorily  the 
required  number  of  courses.     Thus, 
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instead  of  trying  to  make  alike  the 
boys  and  girls  whom  nature  has  made 
unlike,  we  shall  rather  endeavor  to 
develop  the  unlikeness  and  individu- 
ality of  our  pupils,  in  continuation  of 
the  good  work  which  nature  has 
begun. 

Frequent  irregular  promotions  are 
essential  to  the  best  development  of 
the  individual.  I  owe  two  years  of 
my  intellectual  life  to  the  fact  that,  in 
the  city  in  which  I  was  attending 
school,  I  was  allowed  to  go  through 
the  two  years'  course  of  the  interme- 
diate school  in  one  year  and  the  two 
years'  course  in  the  grammar  school 
in  one  year;  so  that  I  entered  the 
high  school  and  began  the  study  of 
Latin  and  algebra  at  the  age  of  eleven. 
The  average  boy  can  be  just  as  well 
prepared  to  take  up  these  studies  at 
the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,  as  at  the 
traditional  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

Examination  should  consist,  not  in 
a  test  of  a  student's  power  to  disgorge 
the  crude  materials  which  he  has 
hurriedly  crammed  ;  but  rather  a  test 
of  his  power  to  apply  the  principles 
which  he  has  gradually  assimilated  to 
the  problems  with  which  they  are 
concerned.  In  actual  life  the  test  of 
efficiency  is  not,  "  How  much  infor- 
mation can  you  repeat  by  rote  with- 
out looking  at  your  book?"  but  it  is, 
"  What  problems  can  you  solve,  what 
presentation  of  a  case  can  you  make, 
with  all  your  books  and  tools  before 
you  ?  "  The  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  we  shall  no  more  expect  a 
pupil  to  dump  upon  an  examination 
paper  all  that  he  has  learned  during 
a  term  than  we  shall  expect  him  to 
regurgitate  all  the  food  that  he  has 
eaten  during  the  same  length  of  time. 
We  shall  expect  him  to  keep  a  record 
of  work  done  throughout  the  terra, 
which  shall  be  open  to  inspection  ; 
we  shall  expect  him  to  show  his 
ability  to  comprehend  statements  and 
solve  problems,  and  discuss  questions 
which  would  have  been  altogether  be- 


yond  him   at   the   beginning   of  the 
term. 

The  ideal  is  not  a  cast-iron  one, 
a  programme  over  which  every  scholar 
must  go  at  the  same  rate,  and  from 
which  all  shall  show  the  same  results, 
but  a  flexible  programme,  in  which 
each  shall  study  the  subjects  for  which 
he  is  best  fitted  ;  over  which  the 
bright  scholar  shall  pass  quickly,  and 
the  dull  scholar  slowly  ;  and  from 
which  each  scholar  shall  show  some 
growth  of  power  and  quickening  of 
intelligence  and  interest  peculiar  to 
himself. 

The  introduction  of  modern  lan- 
guages, and  physical  science,  and  ad- 
vanced mathematics  into  the  gram- 
mar schools  for  pupils  at  the  age  of 
from  eleven  to  thirteen  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  more  perfect  accomplish- 
ment of  its  social  mission  by  the 
public  school.  To  keep  scholars 
grinding  away  at  the  refinements  of 
arithmetic  and  English  grammar  year 
after  year,  at  this  most  enthusiastic 
and  susceptible  period  of  life,  is  to 
disgust  them  forever  with  all 
that  has  the  name  of  education.  By 
the  time  a  boy  is  eleven  years  old  he 
may  have  all  of  these  matters  that 
will  ever  be  of  any  value  to  him  ;  and 
to  keep  him  grinding  away  at  them 
for  two  or  three  years  longer  is  a 
wicked  waste  of  the  most  precious  in- 
tellectual opportunities  of  his  whole 
life.  Then,  if  ever,  he  should  have  a 
chance  to  learn  his  own  language  by 
the  fascinating  and  fruitful  acquisition 
of  a  language  other  than  his  own. 
Then  he  should  fix  forever  his  arith- 
metic by  carrying  the  principles  of  it 
up  into  algebra,  out  into  geometry, 
and  making  application  of  it  all  by 
weighing  and  measuring  and  calcu- 
lating the  forms  and  forces  with  which 
physical  science  is  concerned.  Em- 
erson has  said  that  no  man  ever  does 
anything  well  who  does  not  come  to 
it  from  a  higher  ground.  The  surest 
approach    to    a    thorough    compre- 
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hension  of  English  grammar  is 
through  Latin  or  French.  The  best 
way  to  retain  arithmetic  is  to  preserve 
it  in  the  form  of  algebra.  The  best 
way  to  assimilate  what  we  have  learn- 
ed already  is  not  to  keep  digging 
away  at  it  after  all  its  freshness  has 
been  worn  out ;  but  to  go  right  on 
using  the  power  acquired  in  master- 
ing one  subject  for  the  conquest  of 
another. 

The  introduction  of  physical 
science,  first  in  the  form  of  object 
lessons  and  familar  talks,  and  then  in 
systematic  study  as  a  substantial  sub- 
ject, before  the  great  mass  of  chil- 
dren leave  school  altogether,  is  an 
important  element  in  the  social  rr<is- 
sion  of  the  school.  There  is  a  time 
in  the  life  of  almost  every  boy  and 
girl  when  there  is  a  keen  and 
eager  interest  in  natural  objects 
and  natural  law.  Let  the  student 
then  be  trained  to  observe 
things  at  first  hand ;  to  weigh  and 
measure,  to  perform  experiments,  to 
keep  a  record  of  things  seen  and 
done,  and  he  will  thus  acquire  a  life- 
long interest  in  nature.  This  is 
equally  desirable  for  the  great  major- 
ity of  children  who  leave  school  for 
work,  and  for  the  few  who  go  to  col- 
lege. To  those  who  go  to  work  at 
once,  it  gives  a  more  intelligent  in- 
terest in  the  familiar  objects  with 
which  they  have  to  deal,  and  a  wider 
companionship  in  the  world  of  which 
they  form  a  part.  To  those  who  go 
to  college  it  gives  a  training  in  accur- 
ate observation,  and  a  facility  in  ex- 
periment which  lays  a  foundation  for 
the  accurate  scientific  studies  of  their 
college  course.  Now,  the  great 
majority  of  boys  come  to  college  with 
their  powers  of  observation,  their 
natural  interest  in  natural  phenomena, 
stunted  and  atrophied  by  prolonged 
disuse,  and  crowded  out  by  the  mere 
book-learning  on  which  our  narrow 
lines  of  requirement  have  forced 
them    to   concentrate    their    efforts. 


Scientific  studies  pursued  by  scientific 
methods  are  an  element  of  training 
for  the  largest  and  truest  enjoyment 
and  usefulness  of  life  which  no  sys- 
tem of  education  can  omit  which  will 
fulfil  its  social  mission. 

What  observation  and  experiment 
and  the  methods  of  the  laboratory 
are  in  relation  to  nature,  that  good 
literature  is  to  humanity. 

Literature  presents  the  ideal  of 
human  life  as  it  has  expressed  itself 
in  the  great  institutions  of  family, 
church,  state,  and  society.  It  clothes 
these  ideals  in  the  flowing  robes  of 
the  imagination  and  adorns  them  with 
the  jewels  of  well-chosen  words,  set  in 
rhythmic  and  melodious  forms.  To 
feed  the  mind  of  youth  on  the  ideals 
of  a  noble  and  elevated  human  life  ; 
to  win  his  fidelity  to  the  family 
through  sweet  pictures  of  parental 
affection,  and  filial  devotion,  and  pure 
household  joys ;  to  secure  his  loyalty 
to  the  State  by  thrilling  accounts 
of  the  deeds  of  brave  men  and  heroic 
women ;  to  make  righteousness 
attractive  by  pointed  fable,  or  pithy 
proverb,  or  striking  tale  of  self-sacri- 
ficing fidelity  to  the  costly  right 
against  the  profitable  wrong  ;  to  in- 
flame with  a  desire  to  emulate  the  ex- 
ample of  patriot,  martyr,  and  philan- 
thropist ;  this  is  the  social  mission  of 
good  literature  in  the  public  schools. 
To  interpret  this  literature,  so  that  it 
comes  home  to  the  boys  and  girls  ; 
so  that  they  see  reflected  in  it  the 
image  of  their  own  better  selves  ;  so 
that  they  carry  with  them  its  inspir- 
ation through  all  their  after  lives  ; 
this  is  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of 
the  public  school.  It  is  not  of  so 
much  consequence  what  a  boy  knows 
when  he  leaves  school,  as  what  he 
loves.  The  greater  part  of  what  he 
knows,  he  will  speedily  forget.  What 
he  loves  he  will  feed  on.  His  hunger 
will  prompt  his  efforts  to  increase  his 
store.  The  love  of  good  literature 
— a   genuine   delight   in    Longfellow 
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and  Whittier,  Lowell  and  Tennyson, 
Hawthorne  and  Scott,  Shakespere 
and  Homer — is,  from  every  point  of 
view,  the  most  valuable  equipment 
with  which  the  school  can  send  its 
boys  and  girls  into  the  world. 

For  the  same  reasons  drawing  and 
music  should  be  prominent  features 
of  the  public-school  curriculum.  To 
what  purpose  does  the  artist  "  re- 
create the  glory  of  the  world,"  and 
the  musican  "re-echo  its  loveliest 
songs,"  unless  there  be  developed  in 
the  great  mass  of  his  fellow-men  the 
power  to  appreciate  the  beauty  and 
the  harmony  of  sound.  It  is  not  to 
make  artists  and  musician?,  it  is  to 
create  appreciation  of  art  and  music, 
and  to  make  these  the  ministers  ot 
gladness  and  hope  and  cheer  in  every 
humblest  home,  that  the  school 
should  teach  its  pupils  to  draw,  to 
model,  and  to  sing.  It  places  within 
the  reach  of  every  child  sources  of 
innocent  and  wholesome  pleasure 
which  riches  cannot  give  nor  poverty 
take  away. 

I  have  endeavored  to  present,  first, 
the  motive  or  ideal  of  the  new  educa- 
tion, which  is  nothing  less  than  the 
fitting  of  each  indiddual  member  of 
society  for  a  useful  and  enjoyable j 
participation  in  all  that  is  purest, 
noblest,  and  highest  in  our  common; 
intellectual  and  social  life.  I  have 
pointed  out  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant features  on  which  the  new  edu- 
cation insists  as  essential  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  this,  its  social 
mission.  Physical  and  manual  train- 
ing ;  flexible  programmes  and  rational 
examinations,  and  frequent  promo- 
tions ;  science  and  literature,  drawing 
and  music  ;  kindergarten  methods  to 
start  with,  and  opportunity  for  the  in- 
dividual to  determine  his  own  course 
with  reference  to  individual  aptitudes 
and  future  occupations — these  are 
some  of  the  things  which  the  new 
education  finds  essential  to  iih  social 
mission. 


The  present  is  a  time  of  crisis  for 
the  public  schools.  I  do  not  refer  to 
political  dangers,  either  such  as  may 
come  from  partisanship  in  the  attempt 
to  use  school  offices  as  party  spoils ; 
or  to  reduce  appropriations  from 
motives  of  short-sighted  economy, 
serious  as  these  evils  must  always  be 
in  a  democratic  government.  I  do 
not  refer  to  ecclesiastical  jealousies 
and  antagonisms,  disastrous  as  these 
may  become  wherever  diversities  of 
religious  faith  prevail.  Both  these 
dangers  the  public  school  will  safely 
pass,  for  the  properly  conducted  pub- 
lic school  is  so  manifestly  superior  to 
anything  that  either  partisan  politics 
or  sectarian  ecclesiasticism  ever  can 
furnish,  that  its  inherent  superiority 
will  continue  in  the  future  as  in  the 
past  to  vindicate  its  claim  to  popular 
support. 

The  only  thing  that  any  institution 
really  and  permanently  has  to  fear  is 
the  substitution  of  something  better 
in  its  place.  Now  there  is  something 
better  than  the  public  school  system 
as  it  exists  to-day.  A  school  system 
where  the  promotion  is  frequent,  and 
the  programme  is  flexible,  and  in- 
struction is  personal  and  individual, 
and  examination  is  rational  and  natu- 
ral, and  where  the  great  topics  which 
call  out  youthful  enthusiasm  and 
minister  to  intellectual  and  social 
delight  are  introduced  as  early 
and  rapidly  as  they  can  be 
appreciated  and  enjoyed  ;  a  school 
system  like  that  is  infinitely  preferable 
to  a  system  where  everybody  must 
take  the  same  course  in  the  same  time 
in  the  same  way  ;  and  be  worried 
once  in  so  often  over  the  same  arbi- 
trary and  formal  examinations,  and 
waste  the  same  number  of  precious 
years  in  the  same  dreary  and  mono- 
tonous drudgery  upon  subjects  which 
have  long  since  lost  all  interest  and„  , 
charm.  The  wealthy  and  intelligent  i 
portion  ot  the  community  are  begin- 
ning to  understand  that   the   public 
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school  of  to-day  is  not  the  ideal 
school ;  and  that  fact  constitutes  the 
crisis  of  the  hour.  Shall  this  demand 
of  the  intelligent  and  wealthy  parents 
be  met  by  private  schools  to  which 
the  children  of  the  more  favored 
classes  shall  be  sent,  and  by  leaving 
the  public  schools  exclusively  for  the 
poorer  children  whose  parents  cannot 
afford  to  send  them  to  a  better  school  ? 
The  moment  that  policy  is  permitted 
to  prevail,  the  public  school  receives 
a  more  fatal  blow  than  it  was  ever  in 
the  power  of  politician  or  ecclesiastic 
to  inflict.  The  public  school  will 
conquer  every  inferior  rival.  Its 
rivals  hithero,  both  private  and  paro- 
chial, have  been  hopelessly  inferior  to 
the  public  school  ;  and  in  spite  of  all 
opposition,  the  public  school  has  thus 
far  come  out  of  every  conflict  magni- 
ficently triumphant.  Unless  the  pub- 1 
lie-school  system  itself  responds  at  / 
once  to  the  new  ideal,  it  will,  ere  long, 
find  itself  confronted  tor  the  first  time 
by  a  rival  whose  superiority  to  itself 
will  render  it  really  formidable.  i 

The  public  school  is  the  institution 
which  says  that  the  poor  boy,  though 
he  may  eat  coarser  food,  and  wear  a 
shabbier  coat,  and  dwell  in  a  smaller 
house,  and  work  earlier  and  later  and 
harder  than  his  rich  companion,  still 
shall  have  his  eyes  trained  to  behold 
the  same  glory  in  the  heavens  and 
the  same  beauty  in  the  earth  ;  shall 
have  his  mind  developed  to  appre- 
ciate the  same  sweetness  in  music 
and  the  same  loveliness  in  art  ;  shall 
have  his  heart  opened  to  enjoy  thei 
same  literary  treasures  and  the  samel 
philosophic  truths  ;  shall  have  his 
soul  stirred  by  the  same  social  influ- 
ences and  the  same  spiritual  ideals  as 
the  children  of  his  wealthier  neigh- 
bors. 

The  socialism  of  wealth,  the  equal- 
ization of  material- conditions,  is  at 
present  an  idle  dream,  a  contradictory 
conception  ;  toward  which  society 
can  take,  no  doubt,  a  few  faltering 


steps,  but  which  no  mechanical  in- 
vention or  constitutional  device  can 
hope  to  realize  in  our  day.  The 
socialism  of  the  intellect,  the  offering 
to  all  of  the  true  riches  of  an  enlight- 
ened mind  and  a  heart  that  is  trained 
to  love  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and 
the  good  ;  this  is  a  possibility  for  the 
children  of  every  workingman  ;  and 
the  public  school  is  the  channel 
through  which  this  common  fund  of 
intellectual  and  spiritual  wealth  is 
freely  distributed  alike  to  rich  and 
poor. 

Here     native     and     foreign-born 
should   meet   to  learn  the  common   . 
language  and  to  cherish  the  common    ' 
history  and  traditions  of  our  country  ; 
here  the  son  of  the  rich  man  should    I 
learn  to  respect  the  dignity  of  manual 
labor,  and  the  daughter  of  the  poor 
man  should  learn  how  tt)  adorn  and 
"beautify   her   future   humble  "lK)me. 
Here   all    cTasses  arid  "conditions   of 
men  should  meet  together  and  form 
th,ise   bonds    of    fellowship,    ties    of 
sympathy,  and  community  of  interest 
and  identity  of  aim,  which  will  render 
them  superior  to  all  the  divisive  forces 
of    sectarian     religion,    or     partisan 
politics,   or   industrial    antagonisms  ; 
and  make  them  all  contented  adher- 
ents, strong  supporters,  firm  defenders 
of  that  social  order  which  must  rest 
upon  the  intelligence,  the  sympathy, 
the  fellowship,  the  unity  of  its  constit- 
uent members. — Educational  Review. 


The  world's  roughness,  falseness 
and  injustice  will  bring  about  their 
natural  consequences,  and  we  and 
our  lives  are  part  of  those  conse- 
quences ;  but  since  we  inherit  also 
the  consequences  of  old  resistance  to 
those  curses  let  us  each  look  to  it  to 
have  our  fair  share  of  that  inheritance 
also,  which,  if  nothing  else  come  of  it, 
will  at  least  bring  to  us  courage  and 
hope  ;  that  is,  eager  life  while  we  live, 
which  is  above  all  things  the  Aim  of 
Art. —  William  Morris, 
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HISTORY  IN  THE  SCHOOL. 


By  S.  S    Laurie,  University  of  Edinburgh. 


LANGUAGE  and  literature  are  not 
more  closely  connected  with  the 
humanistic  in  education  than  history 
is.  And  this  for  obvious  reasons.  It 
is  the  introduction  of  the  young  mind 
to  the  record  of  the  past  of  the  race 
to  which  he  himself  belongsand  whose 
traditions  it  will  be  his  duty  to  pass 
on  to  the  next  generation.  It  would 
be  to  waste  words  to  endeavor  to 
show  how  closely  the  study  of  this 
record  is  associated  with  moral  train- 
ing and  with  that  kmd  of  political 
instruction  and  humane  learning  which 
best  fit  the  rising  generation  for 
the  discharge  of  their  social  and 
political  duties  as  citizens.  It 
strengthens  the  sympathy  of  man  with 
man  and  binds  more  closely  the  social 
bond.  By  the  study  of  past  great- 
ness we  learn  to  strive  to  be  worthy 
of  our  forefathers,  and,  by  the  under- 
standing of  the  causes  which  have  led 
mankind  astray,  we  learn  to  under- 
stand better  the  questions  which  arise 
in  our  own  time  and  to  act  during  the 
brief  period  assigned  to  us  on  the 
stage  of  life  with  circumspection,  and 
under  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  those 
who  are  to  succeed  us. 

To  discuss  here  the  importance  of 
history  in  education  would  according- 
ly be  superfluous.  Opinions,  how- 
ever, may  vary  as  to  the  age  at  which 
it  ought  to  be  studied  and  the  method 
of  instruction  which  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued. It  has  been  too  much  the  habit, 
I  think,  to  speak  of  history  as  a 
school  subject  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  adult  and  cultivated  mind,  and 
to  forget  that,  if  the  young  are  to 
enter  into  the  life  of  the  past  and  to 
become  familiar  with  the  sources  of 
their  own  lives,  the  teaching  of  his- 
tory must  be  adapted  to  the  age  of 
those  whom  we    are    teaching.     The 


childhood  of  history  is  best  for  the 
child,  the  boyhood  of  history  for  the 
boy,  the  youthhood  of  history  for  the 
youth,  and  the  manhood  of  history 
for  the  man.  A  similar  misconcep- 
tion has  existed  with  regard  to  most 
other  subjects  ;  and  hence  the  attempt 
to  convey  adult  conceptions  to  young 
minds  in  almost  every  department  of 
instruction,  a  mode  of  procedure 
which,  so  far  from  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  subject  taught,  checks 
growth  and  destroys  interest.  And, 
as  educators,  we  must  admit  that, 
if  the  result  of  our  teaching  be  not  to 
stimulate  the  activity  of  mind  and  to 
plant  in  the  young  an  interest  in  the 
subjects  taught  that  will  outlast  the 
school  and  influence  the  whole  of  life, 
we  have  failed. 

History  is  a  very  large  and  various 
study  and  to  deal  with  it  is  an  educa- 
tional instrument  in  all  its  bearings 
would  occupy  a  volume.  My  chief 
interest  is  in  history  for  the  young  as 
a  vehicle  of  moral  training,  a  means  of 
cultivating  sympathy  of  man  with 
man  and  of  so  strengthening  the'social 
bond  as  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
virtuous  political  life. 

When,  now,  we  ask  for  a  method 
in  teaching  history  we  are  first  under 
obligation  to  explain  to  ourselves 
what  we  mean  by  history. 

If  history  be  the  story  of  man's 
words  and  acts,  the  British  Museum 
could  not  hold  the  history  of  a  single 
day.  By  common  consent  the  history 
of  mankind  is  limited  to  an  account 
of  the  words  and  deeds  of  men  as 
members  of  a  co  operating  society  of 
men,  words  spoken  and  deeds  done 
in  the  interests  of  the  progress  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  The  record 
of  the  past  is  full  of  many  minor  his- 
tories, e,g  ,  art,  science,  education,  all 
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of  which  throw  a  side  light  on  history 
in  its  ordinary  accepted  sense  ;  but 
we  must  not  allow  our  attention  to  be 
diverted  by  these  contributions  to  the 
history  of  humanity,  however  import- 
ant, from  the  specific  meaning  of  his- 
tory as  having  for  its  chief  subject- 
matter  man  as  a  political  being,  as 
political,  law-abiding,  and  as  law- 
abiding,  moral. 

(i)  History  is  not  antiquarianism. 
Antiquarianism  has  something  child- 
like about  it  in  so  far  as   it  revels  in 
the  facts  and  little  things  of  the  past 
simply  because  of  its  interest  in  facts 
and   things  in   and    for    themselves, 
though  not  necessarily  always  indif- 
ferent to  their  wider  relations.    There 
are  such  minds,  and  it  is  a  good  thing 
for  the  historian   that   they  exist,  just 
as  It  is  a  good  thing  for  the  biologist 
that    there    are    investigators  whose 
chief  delight  is  in  the  accurate  inves- 
tigation of  particular  forms  and  who 
not  only  fail  to  rise  to  the  science  of 
their  subject  in   its    true    sense  as  a 
rational  and  causal  presentation  of  a 
correlated  series  of  phenomena,  but 
even  satisfy  their  self-love  by  talking 
somewhat  contemptuously  of  "  theor- 
ists."     This  childlike  attitude  of  mind 
in  an  adult,    however,   is   of  distinct 
value  to  science  and  also  to   history. 
To  such  minds  in  the    historical  de- 
partment   Gibbon's    "  Decline     and 
Fall,"   if  it    were    published    to-day, 
would  be    a   great  opportunity  ;  they 
would  fill  columns  with  their  "  learn- 
ed "    criticisms    and     exposures     of 
errors.     But  Gibbon  remains ;   while 
they  pass  into  footnotes  to   be   after- 
wards corrected    by  subsequent  foot- 
notes.    We    condone     this    seeming 
pettiness  in  consideration  of  its  uses. 

(2)  History  is  the  story  of  the  long 
progress  of  humanity  in  time.  Con- 
sequently the  dating  of  events  in  ac- 
curate sequence  and  of  the  prominent 
actors  round  whom  these  events  have 
chiefly  gathered   is   essential.     This, 


however,  is  to  be   called   chronology 
but  not  history. 

(3)  Further,  since  history  is  the 
long  record  of  time,  we  must  have 
record  of  events  and  of  the  acts  of  the 
men  who  specially  influenced  them  in 
an  accurate,  sequent  series.  This  we 
call  historical  annals.  Annals  may 
consist  of  bald,  colorless  statements, 
or  they  may  be  vivid  and  picturesque 
and  contain  an  attempt  to  portray  the 
actors.  So  far  from  such  picturesque 
annals  being  less  accurate  presenta- 
tions because  of  their  dramatic  char- 
acter, they  are  in  truth  more  accurate 
than  bald  annals  because  they  are  a 
more  adequate  presentation  of  human 
life  ;  and  human  life  is  always  dram- 
atic. All  depends  on  the  objectivity 
and  truth  of  mind  of  the  writer.  It 
is  evident  that  annals  well  written  are 
substantially  narrations  or  stories,  and 
are  the  vital  basis  of  all  history. 

(4)  History,  however,  in  the  strict 
sense  (and  I  do  not  speak  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  history  which  is  a  distinct 
subject),  contains  both  antiquities, 
chronology  and  annals  so  treated  as 
to  exhibit  the  causal  relations  of  the 
series  of  events  in  their  relation  to  the 
life  of  the  community  as  a  public 
ethical  polity — a  life  of  progress  or  of 
decay  as  it  may  be.  To  write  history 
in  this  sense  demands  a  combination 
of  the  highest  powers,  both  intellec- 
tual, imaginative  and  ethical.  By  the 
very  nature  of  the  case  such  a  treat- 
ment of  events  must  be  the  most  in- 
structive and  attractive  of  all  studies, 
for  what  can  transcend  in  importance 
the  history  of  man  to  men?  Hu- 
manity must  always  pre-eminently  in- 
terest Man. 

(5)  The  history  of  a  nation  is  the 
history  of  a  race;  that  is  to  say  of  a 
significant,  if  not  specific,  type  of  man 
working  towards  a  social  polity  under 
certain  conditions  of  physical  environ- 
ment. Since  man  lives  by  the  earth 
and  its  products  it  follows  that  his  re- 
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lations  to  the  earth  must  be  the 
primary  fact  in  the  History  of  any  race, 
and  will  be  found  to  explain  much  of 
its  political  activity  and  growth.  The 
material  conditions  can  never  be  lost 
sight  of  by  a  nation  or  its  historian. 
In  an  advanced  and  complex  civiliza- 
tion these  material  considerations  may 
seem  to  have  given  place  to  "  ideas  " 
as  determining  the  acts  of  a  people, 
but  they  are  always  at  work  silently  ; 
and,  when  they  are  urgent,  ideas, 
whether  moral,  political,  or  religious, 
will  be  swept  away  before  them.  The 
prima  vita;  will  govern.  Geography, 
then,  in  its  large  sense  is  indispens- 
able to  the  understanding  of  history. 

(6)  At  the  back  of  the  sequence  of 
events  which  we  call  annals  have 
been  thoughts,  i.e.,  ideas  and  pur- 
poses. These,  again,  have  for  the 
most  part  been  closely  connected  with 
thinkers  and  with  makers  or  trans- 
formers of  politics  ;  although  it  is 
true  that  tendencies  often  exist  and 
will  move  a  whole  people  which  can- 
not be  traced  to  any  one  personality. 
Thus  the  series  of  events  as  deter- 
mined by  external  conditions,  but 
above  all  by  thoughls  and  ideals  of 
life,  constitutes  history  as  a  science. 

If  we  reflect  for  a  moment  we  shall 
see  that  the  writer  of  the  history  of  a 
nation  in  this  large,  only  true  sense, 
much  more  the  historian  of  the  world, 
ought  to  be  possessed  of  an  intense 
sympathy  with  humanity,  the  imagin- 
ation of  a  poet,  the  thoughtfulness  of 
a  philosopher,  the  knowledge  of  an 
encyclopaedist  and  the  gifts  of  an 
orator.  For  the  historian  has  to 
deal  with  the  largest  generaliza- 
tion of  generalization  in  every 
field  of  human  activity,  and  by  dwell- 
ing on  these  to  lay  bare  the  secret 
springs  of  events  and  motives  and  all 
the  causal  relations  of  the  growth  or 
decay  of  nations.  Hence  we  may 
say  that  a  historical  grasp  of  the  life 
of  man  through  the  ages  is  the  last 
result  of  a  man's  culture.     If  this  be 


history,  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that 
even  if  you  have  had  a  boy  under 
tuition  up  to  the  end  of  the  secondary 
school  period,  it  would  be  little  that 
he  could  know  of  it.  But  the  instruc- 
tion which  the  boy  receives  may  al- 
ways be  such  as  will  prepare  him  for 
the  ultimate  comprehension  of  history 
in  its  widesi  significance.  As  in  all 
school  subjects,  we  can  do  nothing  in 
the  school  period  but  lay  foundations; 
but,  as  I  have  often  said  elsewhere, 
we  have  not  only  so  to  teach  as  to 
give  a  sound  foundation  for  ultimate 
knowledge  in  every  department  that 
we  admit  to  the  curriculum,  but  much 
more  have  we  so  to  teach  as  to  feel 
that  we  have  already  attained  an  edu- 
cational purpose,  at  whatever  stage 
the  pupil  may  cease  his  attendance  at 
school.  What  is  that  puroose  gener- 
ally ? 

We  may  sometimes  be  disposed  to 
think  that  language  is  somewhat 
strained  when  it  is  said  that  the  ob- 
ject we  have  in  view,  even  in  the 
formal  discipline  of  intellect,  is  ethical. 
We  see  that  it  is  so,  however,  as  soon 
as  we  understand  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  ethical  "  as  marking  the  issue 
■  in  personal  life  and  conduct  of  the 
Rational  and  Emotional  "  which  so 
curiously  and  subtly  blend  to  make  a 
man."  To  say  that  the  end  is  ethical 
is  practically  to  say  that  the  end  of 
man  is  the  Humanity  in  him — not 
this  or  that  specific  knowledge  or 
faculty.  But  however  the  word  may 
demand  explanation  or  justify  restric- 
tion as  denoting  the  end  of  disciplin- 
ary studies,  its  application  to  the  teach- 
ing of  school  history  "  leaps  to  the 
eyes,"  as  the  French  say. 

Generally  we  would  say  that  we 
attain  our  ethical  purpose  in  teaching 
history  by  connecting  the  life  of  the 
boy  with  the  life  of  the  past  humanity 
of  which  he  is  the  most  recent  out- 
come. Thus  we  make  it  possible  for 
him  to  become  a  *'  being  of  large  dis- 
course  looking   before    and  after ;  " 
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for  Ihe  after  look  brings  with  it  the  | 
forward  look.  We  prolong  his  ex- 
perience and  his  life  thereby.  Instead 
of  three-score  years  and  ten  he  lives 
thousands  of  years.  All  the  past  ol 
man's  life  pours  into  him  and  he 
reaches  forward  also  into  the  future 
of  the  race. 

The  purpose  then  which  we 
have  in  view  in  teaching  school  his- 
tory is  the  enriching  of  the  humanity 
of  the  pupil  with  a  view  to  an  ethical 
result  in  life  and  character. 

But  no  man,  were  he  to  give  his 
whole  life  to  history,  can  sum  up  in 
his  own  thought  the  past  of  humanity 
save  in  the  form  of  the  most  general- 
ized characteristics  of  nations  and  of 
their  influence  on  each  other  for  pro- 
gress or  decline.  And,  further,  the 
true  significance  of  events  in  world- 
history  will  not  touch  him,  their  in- 
terpretation will  lie  outside  his  acquir- 
ed knowledge,  his  imagination,  on 
which  true  appreciation  of  men  and 
movements  depends,  will  fail  him,  if 
he  does  not  rest  all  his  experience  on 
a  home  basis.  What  has  been  is  what 
now  exists  around  him,  and  what  has 
been  and  is,  is  what  will  be.  Accord- 
ingly, historical  appreciation  and  his- 
torical imagination  must  rest  on  the 
comparatively  narrow  basis  of  our  own 
national  history.  If  this  be  so  with 
the  professed  historian  how  much 
more  is  it  true  of  the  average  man. 
This  gives  us  our  second  proposition  : 

The  history  of  the  school  must  be 
national  history  and  its  primary  aim 
is  the  knowledge  of  the  past  of  our 
own  race  as  a  portion  of  the  human 
family  with  a  view  to  the  evoking  of 
that  personal  attachment  to  our  past 
and  present  and  future  which  we  call 
Patriotism. 

A  true  patriot  is  full  of  history — the 
history  of  the  past  and  the  probable 
history  of  the  future  of  his  country 
animate  him,  although  he  may  be  a 
poor  hand  at  a  history  examination 
paper.     His  whole  life   as   a  man  is 


stimulated  and  broadened  by  the  idea 
of  humanity.  This  idea,  no  doubt,  is 
narrowed  down  to  the  community  ot 
which  he  forms  a  part,  the  part  out  of 
which  he  more  immediately  springs, 
but  it  is  none  the  less  operative  edu- 
cationally. 

In  educating  the  boy  to  nationality 
and  patriotism,  we  do  not  mean  him 
to  stop  short  at  this  ;  but  we  may  be 
assured  that  the  vague  and  watery 
cosmopolitanism  which  some  affect 
can  be  genuine  only  in  so  far  as  it 
rests  on  a  patriotic  national  feeling. 
If  we  do  not  love  those  of  our  own 
household,  the  less  we  talk  about 
loving  Humanity  with  a  big  h  the 
better.  It  is  in  respecting  ourselves 
that  we  respect  others.  The  youth 
of  the  country,  then,  must  grow  up  in 
a  knowledge  of  their  own  national 
record  of  arts  and  arms  just  as  they 
must  grow  up  in  their  own  tongue  and 
in  their  own  literature ;  and  this  they 
must  do  if  they  are  intelligently  and 
sympathetically  to  comprehend  the 
life  of  other  nations,  past  or  contem- 
porary. Education  fails  to  attain  its 
moral  and  civic  ends  if  it  does  not 
connect  a  boy  with  his  own  national 
antecedents  and  all  that  has  made 
him  and  the  present  possible,  and  it 
equally  fails  to  attain  the  ends  of 
culture  in  its  larger  sense. 

But  while  this  is  our  primary  aim 
we  must  nevei"  lose  sight  of  our  ulti- 
mate aim — the  enriching  of  the  hu- 
manity of  the  pupil  with  a  view  to  an 
ethical  result. — The  School  Review. 

{To  he  continued.) 


Taste  should  be  educated  by  con- 
templation, not  of  the  tolerably  good, 
but  of  the  truly  excellent  . 
The  best  .  .  .  when  you  have 
fully  apprehended,  .  .  .  you  will 
have  a  standard,  and  will  know  how- 
to  value  inferior  performances  with- 
out overrating  them. — Goethe. 
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CORRELATION,  CONCENTRATION,   COORDINATION,  AND 

UNIFICATION. 

By  W.  T.   Harris,  LL.D. 


INASMUCH  as  the  words  correlation 
concentration,  co-ordination,  and 
unification  are  heard  or  read  very  often 
by  teachers  just  at  this  time,  I  have 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to 
get  together  some  definitions  and  dis- 
cussions of  these  words  in  order  to 
assist  those  who  are  interested  in  any 
of  the  conflicting  claims  now  before 
the  educational  court. 

The  Herbartians  in  Germany  speak 
of  concentration  of  studies,  meaning 
thereby  the  arrangement  of  the  vari- 
ous subjects  of  study  about  a  centre, 
which  may  be  a  Hlerary  v/ork  of  art  or 
some  branch  of  natural  science.  In 
no  case,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  has  the 
word  correlation,  or  its  equivalent, 
been  used  in  Germany  for  concentra- 
tion. It  seems  that  Dr.  De  Garmo 
used  the  word  correlation  as  an  ex- 
planatory word  when  discussing  the 
meaning  of  the  Herbartian  term 
"  concentration,"  in  an  article  pub- 
lished in  December,  1892,  in  the  Edu- 
cational Revieiv. 

The  word  correlation  of  studies, 
whenever  used  in  American  pedagogy, 
has  generally  meant  the  adjustment 
of  one  branch  to  another  in  the  course 
of  study  in  such  a  manner  as  to  adapt 
each  branch  to  the  degree  of  maturity 
at  which  the  pupil  has  arrived.  For 
instance,  algebra  would  not  be  corre- 
lated with  primary  geography  and  the 
first  year's  study  of  English  grammar, 
because  the  pupil's  mind, when  mature 
enough  to  take  up  algebra,  should 
already  have  advanced  two  or  three 
years  beyond  the  beginning  of  Eng- 
lish grammar,  and  should  have  com- 
pleted the  second  course  in  geogra- 
phy. 

The  word  correlation  has  come  into 
extensive  use    during  the    past  thirty 


years  through  the  writings  of  the  phy- 
sicists, and  is  best  known  in  the  ex- 
pression "  correlation  of  forces."  It 
has  been  shown  that  each  force  in 
expending  itself  is  converted  into  a 
corresponding  force.  Heat,  light, 
electricity,  magnetism,  gravitation,  are 
thus  correlated  in  such  a  way  that  the 
action  of  a  force  is  a  changing  of  one 
form  of  energy  into  another.  If  cor- 
relation of  studies  were  spoken  of  in 
the  same  sense,  we  should  mean  the 
equivalents  of  studies  one  with  another 
in  the  degree  of  nervous  energy  re- 
quired to  master  them. 

In  the  preparation  of  the  report  of 
the  Committee  of  Fifteen  a  series  of 
questions,  seventeen  in  all,  were  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Maxwell  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  of  which  I 
was  chairman,  to  various  persons 
throughout  the  country  soliciting  con- 
tributions to  be  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  report.  I  enclosd  a  copy 
of  this  list  of  questions,  in  which  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  first  four  ques- 
tions related  to  the  more  fundamental 
subject  of  the  educational  value  of  the 
different  branches.  Questions  five  to 
eight  relate  to  the  unification  of 
studies,  probably  referring  to  the 
Herbartian  idea  of  concentration. 
Questions  nine  to  seventeen  relate  to 
the  methods  and  organization. 

It  has  been  sail  frequently,  and 
carelessly  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
superintendents'  department  at  the 
Boston  meeting  appointed  a  commit- 
tee of  fifteen  to  report  on  the  correla- 
tion of  studies,meaning  by  this  the  con- 
centration of  studies  in  the  Herbartian 
sense.  This  is,  of  course,  altogether  a 
mistake, inasmuch  as  the  resolution  of- 
fered on  the  22nd  of  February,  1893, 
by  Superintendent  Maxwell  of  Brook- 
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lyn  (and  not  by  Colonel  Parker,  as 
some  suppose),  proposed  to  investi- 
gate"  the  organization  of  school  sys- 
tems, the  coordination  of  studies," 
etc.  (not  the  "  correlation"  of  studies). 
Wh'^n  the  word  "  correlation  "  was 
brought  in  in  the  questions  sent  out 
by  Mr.  Maxwell,!  noticed  the  promin- 
ent place  occupied  by  the  subject  of 
pedagogical  value,  and  took  for  grant- 
ed the  word  "  correlation"  had  been 
brought  in  as  a  substitute  for  co-ordi- 
nation, and  not  as  an  equivalent  for 
contentration.  I  noticed  questions 
five  to  eight  and  concluded  that  the 
Herbartian  idea  of  concentration  was 
intended  to  receive  some  attention, 
but  not,  of  course,  to  occupy  a  prom- 
inent place  in  the  report. 

I  have  sent  out  a  number  of  in- 
quiries to  well-informed  persons  re 
questing  further  information  as  to  the 
use  of  the  word  correlation  in  the 
place  of  concentration,  and  if  the  sub- 
ject interests  the  readers  of  the  Jour- 
nal, I  shall  hope  to  contribute  another 
article  on  this  subject- 
Lindner,  in  his  "  Cyclopedia  of 
Education,"  defines  concentration  of 
instruction  to  be  a  method  by  means 
of  which  the  multiplicity  of  objects 
and  branches  of  knowledge  are 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  unity 
of  consciousness,  and  this  is  done 
within  the  whole  range  of  teaching 
according  to  their  inner  relation.  All 
the  branches  of  study  are  inter  related 
both  naturally  and  by  design  of  the 
teacher. 

Dr.  Frick,  in  Halle,  speaks  of 
^'Stoff"  centres,  or  centres  of  know- 
ledge, for  language  instruction,  or  for 
nature  study  ;  and  then  says  that  there 
must  be  made  a  distinction  between 
concentric  instruction  and  an  arrange- 
ment of  the  branches  in  concentric 
circles.  He  says  :  "  We  demand  as 
much  of  organic  concentration  as  pos- 
sible within  concentric  circles.'' 

The  translators  of  Herbart's  "Sci- 
ence of  Education,"  H.  M.  and 
Emmie      Felkin,     render     Herbart's 


terms,  "  Vertiefung  und  Besinnung," 
with  "  concentration  and  reflection." 
These  translations  studiously  avoid 
the  use  of  the  word  correlation,  but 
mention  relation  quite  frequently. 
(See  p.  123,  also  p.  126,  edition 
Heath.) 

The  Herbart  Club  translates  Lange's 
definition  of  apperception,  saying : 
"Apperceptionisthal  psychical  activity 
by  which  perceptions,  etc.,  are  brought 
into  relation  to  our  previous  intellec- 
tual and  emotional  life.  (See  p.  41, 
edition    Heath.) 

Zinser  translates  Ufer's  presentation 
ofZiller'sconcentrationidea  by  render- 
ing the  words,  "  Verknupfung  samtli- 
cher  Lehrfacher,"  with  inter-relatron 
of  all  the  branches  while  teaching 
according  to  their  several  characters  ; 
{a)  of  the  thought  and  language 
studies  ;  (6)  of  the  thought  and  form 
studies  ;  (c)  of  the  branches  of  thought 
studies  among  one  another.  (See  p. 
79,  edition  Heath.) 

Rein,  in  his  Grundriss,  quotes  Stoy 
in  his  cyclopedia.  He  says  :  "  The 
instruction  may  be  characterized  by 
comparing  it  with  a  symphony  m 
which  at  different  intervals  certain 
tones  become  dominant  and  control- 
ling, then  recede  to  make  room  for 
others,  but  finally  they  all  unite  har- 
moniously to  one  great  stream."  (See 
p.  95,  edition  Jena.) 

Wagner,  in  his  "  Practice  of  the 
Herbartians,"  says:  "Instead  of 
chaotically  mixing  the  branches  of 
study,  we  should  try  to  arrange  them 
so  that  each  branch  be  combined  with 
the  others  nearest  in  relation  and  thus 
seek  to  profit  by  the  reproduction 
and  interest  arising  from  this  rela- 
tion." 

President  DeGarmo,in  an  article  on 
"  Co-ordination  of  Studies,"  in  the 
Edu.ational  Reviera  of  December, 
1892,  says:  "This  is  a  Herbartian 
view.  T/ie  co-ordination  of  studies 
means  their  correlation,  that  is,  it 
means  that  it  shall  enable  the  pupils 
to  become  conscious,   in  one    way  or 
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another,  ot  useful  and  interesting  re 
lation   between  the  various    topics  of 
the  various    studies.     Every    child  is 
sure  to  be  interested   in   some   thing, 
so  that  if  he  can  see  that  other  things 
are  related  to  his  favorite  ones,  life  at 
once    broadens    before    him.       The 
basis  of  interest  in  study  is  laid  when 
the  child  finds  in  the   subject-matter 
of  instruction    that    which  appeals  to 
his   own    thinking    as    valuable.      He 
must  understand  it,  therefore,  primari 
ly,  in  its  relation  to  himself."  .... 
"  Having  a  single  principle  of  unfold- 
ing for  several   branches,   we  have  at 
the  same  time  the  possibility  of  their 
correlation.''     .     .     .     '^  7 he    key    to 
the  correlation  of  studies  would  be  the 
most  logical  unfolding  of   the  various 
studies    as   relatively  completed    sci- 
ences."    .     .     .     "When    it   is    dis- 
covered that  the  psychological  develop- 
ments of  the    child   correspond,    step 
by  step,  to  the  historical  growth  of  the 
culture  of  the  races,  and  that  this  race 
development    is    recorded    in     such 
studies  as  biblical   and    other  history, 
in  literature,   language,    etc.,    then  it 
would  seem    that  we  have    found  the 
first  requisite/or  a  successful  correlation 
of  studies.'' 

In  the  discussions  of  Messrs.  Charles 
and  Frank  McMurry  and  the  Herbart 
Club  in  Illinois,  the  term  correlation 
for  unification  of  studies  is  not  used. 

Superintendent  Maxwell  moved  at 
the  Boston  meeting,  February,  1893, 
of  the  Superintendents'  Section  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  that 
a  committee  of  ten  be  appointed  to 
investigate  the  organization  of  school 
systems,  the  co  ordination  of  studies  in 
primary  and  grammar  schools,  and  the 
training  of  teachers,"  etc. 

Colonel  F.  W.  Parker,  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  Report  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  Ten  (President  Eliot's  sum- 
mary at  Richmond),  does  not  use  the 
term  correlation,  but  speaks  frequent- 
ly of  the  relation  of  one  branch  to 
another.  On  p.  447  of  "Addresses 
and    Proceedings,"  we    find   that  he 


said  :  "  The  most  remarkable  show- 
ing in  nearly  all  the  (sub)  reports  is  a 
very  marked  tendency  toward  the 
modern  doctrine  of  iinification  or  co- 
ordination of  studies."  ..."  Some 
of  the  principal  suggestions  tending 
toward  the    theory    of    concentration 

."  It  appears  to  be  in  his  "  Talks 
of  Pedagogics,"  published  in  1894 
(pp.  26,  27),  that  he  uses* the  term 
first. 

According  to  Murray's  great  Eng- 
lish Dictionary,  correlation  means  :  i. 
Mutual  relation  of  two  or  more  things. 
2.  Relationship  of  persons.  Correla- 
tion of  forces  is  defined  by  Grove  as 
'reciprocal  production,"  "any  force 
capable  of  producing  another  may  in 
its  turn  be  produced  by  it."  Accord- 
ing to  Darwin,  biological  correlation 
means  "  The  normal  coincidence  of 
one  phenomenon,  character,  etc.,  with 
another."  In  geometry  the  correlation 
means  reciprocal  relation.  Murray 
defines  correlative  first  as  "  mutually 
interdependent,"  and  afterwards  as 
"  complementary  relation."  But  no- 
where any  definitiongiven  tocorrelation 
or  its  derivatives  making  it  the  same 
as  the  Herbartian  -'concentration." 

The  following  is  the  list  of  questions 
drawn  up  by  Dr.  Maxwell,  the  chair- 
man for  the  Committee  of  Fifteen.  It 
is  an  excellent  and  exhaustive  list  of 
topics  for  its  purpose,  and  led  to  a 
very  animated  discussion,  lasting  four 
days,  at  the  meeting  in  Washington  in 
December.  It  will  be  seen,  as  above 
remarked,  that  the  foreground  is  occu- 
pied by  the  question  of  educational 
values,  and  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  four  questions,  numbers  five  to 
eight,  which  is  not  discussed  in  the 
report  submitted  at  Cleveland.  The  real 
correlation  was  shown  in  the  discus- 
sion of  educational  values,  it  being 
shown  in  each  case  what  province 
each  branch  covered.  Other  than  this 
essential  correlation,  there  is,  of 
course,  only  artificial  correlation,  and 
this  was  treated  with  sufficient  thor- 
oughness.— jfourna/   of  Edtualion. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  IN  AMERICAN  COLLEGES. 

By  T.  W.  Hunt. 


^"^HE  study  of  English  mits  common- 
ly accepted  divisions  includes  the 
three  essential  subjects  of  literature, 
language,  and  rhetoric.     The  first  of 
these  necessitates  the  wider  topic  of 
comparative    literature,  in    so    far   as 
English  letters  have  been  affected  by 
the     literary     development     of    the 
nations  of  continental    Europe,  more 
especially     of     Italy,    France,     and 
Germany.     In      the      province      of 
English    philology,   also,  history   and 
criticism  constitute  the  two  main  lines 
of   study.     Rhetoric,   as    a    distinct 
branch  of  English  work,  discusses,  on 
its    more  formal  side,  the    laws    and 
principles  of  written  expression  as  a 
science  of  discourse,  while,  in  its  more 
practical  character,  it  seeks  to  apply 
these  scientific  methods  to  the  actual 
production  of  material  in  the  form  of 
essay,   debate,    and    written    oration. 
The  English  course  at   Harvard  is  a 
model  in  its  completeness  and  adjust- 
ment of  parts.     Made  up  of  twenty- 
five   or   thirty  different    sub-courses, 
and  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
an  English  faculty  of  twenty-five  mem- 
bers, president  Eliot  is  fast  realizing 
his    high    ideals  along   this  line,  and 
setting  a  noble   example  to  all  sister 
institutions.     Nor  is  such  a  creditable 
exhibit  of  English  studies  confined  to 
what  are  called  the  oldest  and  largest 
colleges  ;  such  institutions  as  Lafay- 
ette and  Amherst  being  justly  proud 
of  their    excellent    showing  in   these 
directions,  while  it  is  but  truth  to  say 
that,  in  not  a  few  of  the  smaller  and 
less  widely  known  institutions  of  the 
country,  the  best  work  that  is  done  at 
all  is  done  along  English  lines.     The 
special  form  of  this  expansion  now  in 
progress   is  in   the   remanding  of  the 
freshman  year    English   to  the   curri- 
culum of  the   secondary  school,  thus 


requiring  a  corresponding  enlarge- 
ment of  the  collegiate  work,  with  the 
double  benefit  of  improving  both  the 
preparatory  and  higher  courses.  So 
marked  is  the  advancement  of  English 
work  in  the  best  secondary  schools 
that  the  colleges  are  simply  driven  to 
this  concession,  whether  they  will  or 
not. 

It  is  now  in  place  to  inquire  as  to 
the   specific    elements    of  excellence 
and    promise.     I  note,  first   of  all,  a 
clearer     affinity    and    interaction     of 
collegiate     and      secondary      school 
English.     For    the   first    time    in  our 
educational    history,  the    earlier   and 
later    stages    of  English    work    are 
adjusted   on  a  sensible   and  mutually 
operative      method,      through      the 
medium  of  which  the  best  results  may 
be  reached.     This  is  especially  grati- 
fying in  that  no  department,  collegiate 
or  secondary,  has  so  suffered  hitherto 
as  the   English  has   done  by   the  ab- 
sence of  definite  method  and  purpose  ; 
any   man  or    woman  with   but  scanty 
knowledge  at  hand  and  no  experience, 
being  regarded  as  sufficiently  prepared 
to  take    up  its    teaching.     A    further 
element    of  promise    in    our   English 
teaching  is  seen   in  the  presence   of 
higher   ideals    and    better   methods. 
Hitherto,  these  have  been  vague  and 
impracticable,    little    understood    by 
teachers  or  pupils  ;  modified  at  ran- 
dom, and  held  subordinate  to  every 
other  educational  interest.     All  this 
has  been  changed,  and  permanently 
so.     The   true    relations,  in    English 
teaching,    of    instruction,    discipline, 
and  culture,  are  observed.     The  con- 
nection of  English  as  a  study  with  all 
other  liberal  studies  emphasized,  while 
the  mental    independence  of  the  stu- 
dent is  not  sacrificed  to  the  demands 
of  this  or  that  particular  literary  theory. 
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In  referring  to  improved  ideals  and 
methods  of  teaching,  it  may  be  noted, 
as  a  proof  of  such  improvement,  that 
in  the  study  of  literature  the  main 
result  that  is  now  sought  is  bringing 
the  student  into  personal  and  vital 
contact  with  the  best  English  authors, 
so  as  to  make  him  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  their  writings,  their 
personality  and  their  most  interior 
literary  spirit.  Authors  are  studied 
as  far  more  important  than  any  facts 
or  dates  or  incidents  about  authors. 
So,  as  to  the  English  language,  while 
due  attention  is  given  to  its  history, 
a  more  particular  study  is  made  of  the 
language  itself— its  structure,  salient 
characteristics,  and  most  of  all,  its 
capabilities  as  an  instrument  of 
thought.  What  the  English  language 
may  be  made  to  do  by  the  English 
student  as  a  medium  of  expression  is 
the  leading  principle  in  the  teaching. 
In  fine,  the  teaching  of  our  language 
on  its  literary  side,  and  not  exclusive- 
ly on  its  linguistic  side,  is  one  of  the 
most  promising  indications  in  mod- 
ern methods,  and  is  yet  to  be  applied 
far  more  fully  than  ever;  its  more 
technical  and  minute  method  being 
reserved  for  graduate  and  special  work. 
So,  as  to  rhetoric,  mere  theory  is  fast 
giving  way  to  intelligent  praxis  ;  the 
old,  stilted  formulae  of  the  schools  to 
a  more  flexible  and  natural  order. 
Best  of  all,  as  to  method,  these  three 
related  topics  of  literature,  language 
and  rhetoric  are  now  pursued  as  one 
organic  branch  of  study,  wholly  inter- 
dependent and  progressive.  Here 
again,  the  action  of  the  committee  of 
fifteen  has  done  not  a  little  in  making 
these  same  methods  necessary  and 
feasible. 

The  question  as  to  the  needs  of 
collegiate  English  is  one  of  prime  im- 
portance. One  of  these  is  found  in 
the  enlargement  of  the  course  where 
It  is  comparatively  restricted.  The 
catalogues  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Colum- 
bia and  Cornell,  as  they  lie  before 


me,  reveal  a  substantially  complete 
outline  of  English  studies.  The  same 
fact  is  true  of  a  few  other  institutions 
that  might  be  named,  such  as  the 
University  of  Virginia,  of  Michigan 
and  Smith  and  Wellesley  colleges. 
The  majority  of  the  higher  institu- 
tions, however,  need  some  decided 
development  along  this  line,  and  of 
this  they  themselves  are  the  most 
keenly  aware.  This  expansion  is  ur- 
gent in  required,  elective  and  graduate 
work,  so  that  the  English  student  may 
be  thoroughly  furnished  for  his  needs 
without  subsequent  resort  to  the  uni- 
versities of  Germany  and  Great  Britain 
to  supplement  his  training.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  enlargement,  a 
further  need  arises  as  to  the  teaching 
force.  In  most  of  our  best  institu- 
tions this  is  lamentably  meagre,  mak- 
ing it  impossible  for  those  who  have 
the  department  in  charge  to  satisfy 
their  students  or  themselves.  I  can- 
not, at  present,  recall  more  than  a 
dozen  of  the  larger  American  colleges 
where  the  teaching  force  is  at  all 
adequate  to  what  should  be  the  re- 
quirements in  English.  In  the  exer- 
cise of  English  essay-writing  no  last- 
ing results  can  be  reached  apart  from 
the  personal  supervision  ofinstructers, 
and,  in  a  college  of  over  five  hundred 
students,  this  demands  a  large  body 
of  instructors.  The  greatest  need, 
however,  in  English  work,  at  present, 
is  in  the  line  of  library  facilities — the 
need  of  a  liberal  supply  of  the  best 
English  authors  in  multiple  copies,  so 
as  to  enable  t-tudents  to  have  free 
access  to  them  and  use  them  as  guides 
in  their  work — books  expressing  every 
order  of  good  English  literature,  as, 
also,  books  of  reference  and  research. 
Students  of  English,  above  all  other 
students,  must  be  book-men,  thor- 
oughly at  home  in  the  English  library. 
In  English,  as  in  some  other 
branches  of  educational  activity,  the 
province  of  what  may  be  called  dis- 
puted and  debatable  questions  is  large. 
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There  is  a  high  sense  in  which  every 
conscientious  teacher  must  have  his 
own  method  and  insist  upon  its  appli- 
cation ;  the  personality  of  the  teacher 
being,  after  all,  the  most  important 
factor  in  his  relation  to  the  s'udent. 
One  of  these  open  questions  relates 
to  the  place  of  formal  rhetoric  in  an 
English  course,  as  distinct  from  Eng- 
lish composition  or  applied  rhetoric. 
Some  give  it  a  place  of  prominence. 
Others,  more  wisely  we  believe,  hold 
it  strictly  subordinate.  A  second 
question  pertains  to  English  philology. 
How  minute  shall  the  method  be? 
Shall  the  English  language  be  mainly 
taught  in  its  separate  character  as 
language,  as  a  study  of  structure,  of 
roots  and  forms  ;  or  taught,  as  the 
agent  of  expression,  the  medium  of 
English  literature,  and  mainly  as  a 
medium,  so  as  to  make  the  literature 
all  the  more  emphatic  ?  The  place  to 
be  given  to  literary  history  and  literary 
criticism,  and,  above  all,  to  the  actual 
reading  and  study  of  authors,  the  time 
of  its  introduction  into  the  college 
course,  and  the  space  to  be  assigned 
it ;  whether  the  instruction  shall  be 
minute  or  philosophic,  by  lectures  or 
text-book,  or  both — these  are  among 
the  mooted  problems  of  the  class- 
room that  each  professor  must  solve 
for  himself.  Another  question  per- 
tains to  the  limit  of  specialization  in 
English.  Can  it  not  be  made  ex- 
treme ?  Is  it  wise  to  conduct  a  body 
of  students  through  a  half  year's 
course  in  the  poetry  of  Pope,  or  the 
theory  of  criticism,  or  the  art  of  versi- 


fication, or  the  plays  of  John  Dryden, 
or  the  monologues  of  Browning  ?  Is 
not  education  in  America  in  serious 
danger  in  all  departments,  in  this 
dominant  tendency  toward  special- 
ization ? 

In  closing,  two  suggestions  of 
moment  engage  me.  The  one  per- 
tains to  the  relation  of  English  to 
classical  studies,  and  insists  that  this 
relation  be  amicable  and  mutually 
helpful.  The  indebtedness  of  our 
vocabulary  to  the  Latin  ts  so  great> 
and  our  literary  indebtedness  to  the 
Greek  so  great,  and  so  much  of  the 
exercise  of  translating  classics  into 
English  ministers  directly  to  the 
interests  of  the  vernacular,  that  to 
decry  such  study  is  self-destructive. 
The  other  suggestion  pertains  to  the 
absolute  necessity  of  preserving  the 
literary  spirit,  and  the  English  literary 
spirit,  in  our  so-called  literary  institu- 
tions. We  are  told,  and  justly  so, 
that  this  spirit  is  declining  and  is  in 
present  peril  of  a  still  more  prominent 
declension.  Above  this  or  that  Eng- 
lish study,  linguistic  or  literary  ;  above 
this  or  that  method  of  study,  technical 
or  constructive  ;  above  any  of  the 
personal  preferences  of  prolessors,  or 
any  of  the  more  general  policies  of 
our  higher  institutions,  these  centres 
of. liberal  learning  should  be  pervaded 
by  a  pure  and  vigorous  literary 
presence  and  impulse,  niaking  the 
college  the  home  of  English  culture, 
and  inspiring  all  who  frequent  it  with 
an  ever-growing  love  for  English 
letters. — The  Educational  Review. 
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A  QUESTION  whether  children's 
manners  have  declined  has  been 
raised  in  the  English  press,  and  has 
led  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion  pro 
and  con.  The  result  of  it  seems  to 
be  either  that  they  have  declined,  or 


I  else  that  something  has  occurred 
which  makes  it  seem  as  if  they  had 
declined.  Of  the  two  theories, 
the  first  is  by  far  the  simplest  and 
easiest  of  belief.  The  second,  how- 
ever, has  found  an  advocate  in  the 
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Spectator,  which  insists  that  the 
trouble  originates  in  a  sort  of  paren- 
tal hallucination,  children  being  pretty 
much  what  they  were  fifty  years  ago, 
while  the  parents  have  become  mean- 
time so  much  more  nervous  and  high- 
strung  that  they  cannot  endure  chil- 
dren as  they  could  formerly.  "  As  far 
as  we  can  see  there  is  only  one  sub- 
stantial cause  of  the  complaints  which 
are  undoubtedly  rife  as  to  the  decay  of 
children's  manners.  The  nerves  of 
the  parents  are  no  doubt  far  more 
highly  strung  than  they  used  to  be. 
For  one  person  who  fifty  years  ago 
went  half-crazy  over  a  racket,  there 
are  now  a  hundred.  We  think  that 
our  children's  manners  have  declined 
because  we  are  so  much  more  irritated 
than  we  were  by  petty  worries  and 
strident  noises.  .  .  .  Our  chil- 
dren don't  make  more  clatter,  but  we 
endure  it  less   easily." 

But  bad  manners  do  not  necessarily 
consist  of  noise.  While  all  offensive 
and  avoidable  noise  is  bad  manners, 
children  may  display  great  rudeness 
without  making  any  noise  at  all.  A 
child  who  omits  to  say  "  please  "and 
"  thank  you,"  who  remains  seated  in 
the  presence  of  older  people,  and 
makes  faces  behind  their  backs,  who 
is  habitually  inattentive  when  spoken 
to,  contributes  just  as  little  to  the 
total  volume  of  noise  in  the  world, 
or  even  less,  than  the  child  properly 
brought  up  in  these  respects.  Except 
where  rudeness  consists  of  making  a 
noise,  no  parental  hallucination  of 
the  kind  supposed  could  be  produced 
by  decline  of  nerve-endurance  on  the 
part  of  parents. 

There  is  another  objection  to  the 
explanation  still  more  serious,  and 
that  is  that  the  theory  runs  counter 
to  generally  observed  facts  about 
modern  parents.  Nobody  who  has 
given  any  attention  to  the  relation  of 
parent  and  child  can  doubt  that 
patient  and  uncomplaining  endurance 
is  the  distinguishing  modern  parental 


trait.  From  the  cradle  and  the  per- 
ambulator on,  what  is  the  modern 
parent  trained  in  if  not  endurance  ? 
In  what  else  does  he  find  true  paren- 
tal happiness? 

In  the  earlier  days  of  the  century 
it  was  not  so.  Down  to  perhaps  1850 
there  lingered  on  the  old-world 
view  of  the  child,  partly  Roman,  part- 
ly Saxon,  partly  Biblical,  of  which 
perhaps  the  best  modern  expositor 
was  the  excellent  author  of  "  Parent's 
Assistant."  The  very  title  of  the 
book  throws  a  strong  light  on  the 
history  of  the  matter.  The  stories 
contained  in  it  are  all  meant  to  incul- 
cate the  old  view — that  politeness, 
like  all  other  good  traits,  was  the  re- 
sult of  deliberate  training  ;  that  with 
reference  to  manners  the  child  should 
be  made  considerate  of  its  elders. 
It  should,  for  instance,  if  noisy,  be 
rebuked,  and  if  necessary  punished  ; 
this  would  disconnect  in  its  mind  the 
idea  of  noise  from  its  natural  child- 
ish association  with  pleasure,  joy,  and 
excitement,  and  connect  it  with  the 
idea  of  fear  of  disagreeable  conse- 
quences and  parental  disapproval, 
and  consequently  with  unhappiness 
and  depression.  The  same  theory 
was  kept  in  view  with  reference  to 
politeness  of  speech  and  address. 
Gradually,  in  accordance  with  what 
was  believed  to  be  the  law  of  habit 
with  reference  to  human  beings,  and 
is  still  believed  to  be  sach  with  ref- 
erence to  dogs  and  horses,  the  new 
associations  grew  so  strong  that  the 
child  was  polite  of  its  own  accord. 

The  existing  theory  is  exactly  the 
opposite  of  this.  It  is  that  the  child 
is  born  into  the  world  with  good  in- 
stincts, tends  naturally  to  become  re- 
spectful, thoughtful,  and  polite,  and 
will  become  so  if  the  parents  are  very 
patient  and  considerate,  and  occasion- 
ally remind  it  of  the  rules  which  Solo- 
mon would  have  enforced  with  the  rod 
and  Miss  Edgeworth  with  penalties 
of  greater  ingenuity  and  refinement. 
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It  may  be  that  this  theory  marks  a 
great  stride  of  human  progress.  Per- 
haps children  are  naturally  good ; 
perhaps  the  oid  theory  that  they  could 
be  trained  to  proper  behavior  only 
by  an  artificial  association  of  the  op- 
posite with  consequences  not  agree- 
able to  any  child,  was  wholly  wrong. 
But,  even  so,  the  practice  of  the  new 
system  evidently  calls  for  vastly  great- 
er endurance  on  the  parents'  part. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the  func- 
tion of  the  modern  child  is  to  teach 
its  parents  to  endure.  To  send  a 
child  away  from  table  for  not  say- 
ing "  thank  you  "  and  "  please  "  ;  to 
put  it  in  a  closet  because  it  will  seat 
itself  on  its  grandfather's  chair  just 
when  the  old  gentleman  wants  to 
make  himself  comfortable  in  it,  is  a 
comparatively  simple  matter.  Any 
parent  can  bring  up  children  by  such 
means,  and  all  parents  once  did  so, 
with  a  quiet  glow  of  righteous  satis- 
faction ;  it  was  not  pleasant  to  hear 
the  child  roar,  but  still  it  was  for  the 
child's  good.  But  to  tell  a  child  fifty 
times  a  day  that  it  is  not  polite  not  to 
say  "  please  "  and  "  thank  you,"  and 
to  go  no  further ;  to  tell  it  to  keep 
out  of  the  best  chairs  in  the  room 
when  they  are  wanted  by  older  people, 
only  to  find  the  rule  invariably  dis- 
obeyed ;  to  tell  it  every  day  to  "  make 
less  noise,"    and  yet  to  hear  the  din 


increase — to  do  all  this  for  long  years 
patiently  and  without  complaint,  and 
often  Without  any  visible  improve- 
ment, either,  on  the  child's  part — all 
this  calls  for  and  we  may  add  pro- 
duces an  endurance  such  as  the  elder 
parental  world  never  dreamt  of.  It 
is  a  notorious  fact  that  the  present 
generation  of  parents,  far  from  being 
irascibly  irritated  by  children's  noise 
and  bad  manners,  suffer  it  gladly  and 
with  increasing  competence.  There 
is  not  a  hotel  piazza,  nor  a  car  gang- 
way, nor  a  steamboat's  deck  from 
one  end  of  the  United  States  to  the 
other,  where  constant  evidence  of  the 
fact  may  not  be  collected.  The  trait 
has  been  celebrated  in  story,  if  not  in 
song.  Noise,  racket,  contradiction, 
impertinence,  impudence,  and  even 
insult — all  are  endured  from  children 
with  a  patience  which  in  parents  is  a 
new  thing.  For  irritability,  shortness 
of  temper,  high-strung  nerves,  and 
quickness  of  resentment,  it  is  on  the 
child's  side,  not  the  parents',  that  you 
must  look.  This  is  no  doubt  one  of 
the  things  which  make  the  amiability 
of  Americans  so  marked  a  trait  every- 
where. They  really  g'-t  from  children 
the  training  which  under  the  old  sys- 
tem the  child  was  expected  to  get 
from  the  parent.  A  person  trained  to 
endure  children  as  now  brought  up 
can  endure  anything. 


PROFESSIONAL  HINTS  AND  CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  Schoolroom  Revelation. — 
Among  the  revelations  which  the 
school  makes  to  the  child  there  is  one 
whose  force  is  far-reaching.  It  is  the 
revelation  of  a  man  or  a  woman,  pre- 
sented by  this  teacher.  He  has  had 
a  presentation  of  manhood  in  his 
father  and  of  womanhood  ia  his  moth- 
er, but  the  revelation  of  manhood  or 
womanhood  coming  from  his  teacher 
has  a  diflFerent  appeal  and  attacks  his 
sensibility  at  a  different   point.     The 


writer  overheard  two  mothers  engage 
in  conversation  opposite  him  in  a 
street-car  a  few  days  ago  discussing 
their  children's  school  relations,  and 
one  of  them,  the  mother  of  a  third 
grade  boy,  said  :  "  I  have  had  to 
abdicate,  the  teacher  is  queen.  The 
teacher's  statements  are  gospel,  mine 
are  commonplaces."  It  is  true,  the 
teacher  is  queen  for  her  pupils,  and 
happy  for  them  if  she  is  a  royal 
woman,  and  he  a  kingly  man. — Ex. 
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bad  spelling "  has 
in  it  as  a  title  to 
the  attention  of  our 
reading  the  Educa- 
last  month  we  notic- 
letter  in  it : 

of  the  Educational 


*'  A  cure  for 
surely  something 
recommend  it  to 
teachers.  While 
tional  Review  of 
ed  the  following 

To  the  Editor 

Review  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  desire  to  express  my 
appreciation  of  the  article  of  Prof. 
Murray  on  the  cause  and  cure  of  errors 
in  spelling,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Review.  The 
article  is  valuable  for  two  reasons: 
first — for  the  clear  "  diagnosis  "  of 
one  of  the  most  common  of  pupils' 
mental  maladies,  and  for  the  careful 
Hne  of  treatment  suggested  ;  and  sec- 
ond, for  the  illustration  given  of  how 
a  careful  analysis  of  the  child's  modes 
of  thought  may  be  directly  applied  to 
the  daily  work  of  the  school- room. 

The  study  of  psychology  has  in  the 
past  been  largely  divorced  from  the 
practical  needs  of  the  teacher.  It 
has  been  in  the  main  a  technical 
study,  good  for  the  mental  training  of 
the  student,  but  of  little  service  to  the 
teacher  when  brought  face  to  face 
with  daily  instances  of  "  things  that 
ought  not  so  to  be,"  and  who  yet 
feels  helpless  in  stemming  this  tide  of 
incorrect  and  slovenly  habits  of 
thought.  The  whole  question  of 
mental  imagery  is  one  of  great 
importance,  affecting  not  only  the 
subject  of  spelling,  but  to  a  greater  or 
less  degree  every  other  in  the  school 
curriculum. 

As  teachers,  we  must  feel  indebted 
to  Prof.  Murray  for  his  interesting 
and  suggestive  article,  and  must  unite 
in  hoping  that  further  diagnoses  may 
be  presented  by  his  skilful  pen. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.  C.  Henderson. 
Fredericton,  N.B. 

And  this  is  the  article  of  which  Mr. 
Henderson  makes  mention,  entitled 
as  it  is  : 


Bad  Spelling-Diagnosis,  Treat- 
ment.— Too  often  when  we  are  dis- 
satisfied with  the  results  of  our  teach- 
ing we  lay  the  blame  on  our  text- 
books or  our  methods.  We  think  we 
have  clear  ideas  of  the  perfect  text- 
book or  the  perfect  method,  and  we 
criticize  the  imperfect  examples  before 
us.  If  we  would  more  frequently  give 
less  attention  to  books  and  methods 
and  more  to  boys  and  girls  we  would 
be  more  successful.  Teachers  who 
speak  from  full  experience,  consciously 
or  unconsciously,  compare  books  and 
methods  with  the  needs  of  boys 
and  girls.  Psychology  (though  in 
many  respects  it  has  been  unable 
hitherto)  should  present  a  systematic 
account  of  the  character  and  develop- 
ment of  the  pupil's  mind  ;  and  thus 
enable  the  educational  critic  to  com- 
pare methods  and  books  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  developing  boy 
directly. 

Let  us  look  at  a  defect  in  our  pres- 
ent educational  results,  inuch  com- 
plained of  and  apparently  despaired 
of  by  the  critics  of  the  age  that  is  here 
and  the  praisers  of  the  age  that  is 
past.* 

Bad  spelling,  so  far  as  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  little  or  no  training,  is  for  the 
present  left  out  of  account.  Let  us 
confine  our  attention  to  the  bad 
spelling  that  appears  in  the  work,  of 
boys  and  girls  who  have  taken  the 
ordinary  course  in  the  public  schools. 
Let  us  diagnose  this  disease  or  de- 
fect so  that  we  may  localize  it,  point 
out  its  causes,  and  suggest  proper 
treatment.  Let  us  attempt,  for  the 
nonce,  to  play  the  part  of  an  educa- 
tional physician  or  perhaps  patholo- 
gist. 

The  pathological  specimens  at 
hand  are  unfortunately  few.  You 
will  find  them  arrayed  in  all  their 
picturesque  horror  in  the  Educational 
Revietv,  June  1895.  They  were  col- 
lected by  an  examiner,  "S,"  from 
the  papers  of  candidates    for  univers- 
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ity  matriculation.  There  were  thirty- 
seven  possible  chances  of  disease. 
In  thirty-three  cases  the  chances 
were  seized.  The  number  of  incor- 
rect forms  per  word  varied  from  one 
to  eight. 

The  incorrect  forms  may  be  divided 
roughly  into  four  groups  : 

(a)  Peroid,  brakefast,  conceed,  excede, 

procede,  prednjice,  braed,  plirop- 
ecy,  releive.  and  Thomspon.  (The 
last  four  being  taken  from  an- 
other list ) 

(b)  Purpos,  requisite  excelency,  climed, 

ifuortalitv,  emmerged,  eclesiasti- 
cal,  and  einphasiz. 

(c)  Spetacle,  proposperous,  exchaqufr, 

atiibig  iiiety ,  predtidice,  and 
practible. 

(d)  Harast,  exaleticy,  cisim,  pregidest, 

and  salarity  (celerity). 

In  the  peroid  group  all  the  neces- 
sary letters  for  each  words  are  given, 
but  the  order  or  sequence  of  the  let- 
ters is  incorrect.  The  general  form 
of  the  words  appears  natural,  though 
the  details  are  slightly  irregular.  In 
the  purpos  group  a  letter  has  been 
omitted  or  inserted  or  substituted, 
but  the  sound  of  the  word  has  been 
unchanged.  In  the  spefaclg  group 
letters  have  been  omitted,  inserted  or 
substituted  without  greatly  altering 
the  general  appearance  of  the  word, 
though  the  sounds  have  been  materi- 
ally changed.  The  purpos  group 
offends  the  eye  slightly  but  not  the 
ear.  Tne  spetacle  group  offends  the 
ear  materially  and  the  eye  but  slightly. 
The  harast  group  seriously  offends 
the  eye  but  suits  the  ear. 

These  are  the  pathological  speci- 
mens which  we  are  to  examine  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  educational 
physician.     Where  is  the  disease  ? 

Sir  Joshua  G.  Fitch  says  :  "  The 
person  who  spells  well  is  simply  he 
who  carries  in  his  memory  a  good 
visual  impression  of  the  picture  of  the 
word  as  it  appears  in  a  written  or 
printed  book."     (Lectures  on  Teach- 


ing, p.  213  )  A  clear  and  distinct 
image  of  the  word  as  a  whole  and  of 
its  parts  is  the  condition  of  good 
spelling.  This  image  is  a  mental 
photograph  of  the  word.  When  the 
pupil  is  called  upon  to  reproduce  the 
word  he  either  calls  out  or  writes 
down  each  letter  as  he  reads  it  from 
his  mental  image. 

There  are  mental  images  and 
mental  images.  One  group  comes 
in  through  the  eye-gate,  another 
through  the  ear-gate,  another  through 
the  nose-gate,  and  so  on  through  the 
different  senses.  Wiiat  kind  or  kinds 
of  images  are  involved  in  spelling? 

Sir  Joshua  Fitch  says  :  "  Spelling 
is  a  matter  for  the  eye,  not  for  the 
ear.  If  it  were  not  that  we  had  to 
write,  spelling  would  be  an  altogether 
useless  accomplishment  ;  and  it  is 
only  when  we  write  that  any  defi- 
ciency comes  to  light."  (^Ibid,  p.  212.) 
The  consequence  of  this  view  is  to 
neglect  the  ear  entirely.  The  image 
of  the  word  which  the  speller  appeals 
to  is  a  visual  image.  The  auditory 
image  is  useless.  Is  this  the  whole 
truth  ? 

The  general  forms  of  the  words  of 
two  of  the  groups  given  above  {peroid 
and  spetacle)  are  dictated  by  the  eye. 
Those  of  the  words  of  the  harast 
group  by  the  ear.  While  those  of  the 
purpos  group  seem  to  be  the  joint 
work  of  the  ear  and  eye. 

How  have  the  mistakes  occurred  ? 
The  peroid  class  seem  to  be  due  to 
want  of  attention  to  detail.  The  word 
has  been  first  learned  as  a  whole  and 
then  compared  with  a  number  of 
similar  words  sufficiently  to  be  readily 
distinguished.  This  comparison  has 
not  emphasized  the  order  of  the  let- 
ters but  their  difference  from  other 
groups,  e.g.,  bread,  braid,  broad. 

This  same  method,  which  plays  a 
prominent  part  in  the  "  look-and-say  " 
method  of  teaching  reading,  is  espe- 
cially bad  for  the  correct  spelling  of 
such  words  as  exceed,   recede,   etc.» 
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where  the  parts  of  words  differ  only 
in  the  order  of  the  letters.  For  be- 
fore a  clear  image  of  the  word  is 
given  another  word  is  presented  and 
its  similar  appearance  is  confused 
with  the  first.  Consequently  a 
blurred  image  results.  Remember  a 
visual  image  is  like  a  photograph.  If 
a  number  of  similar  objects  be  pre- 
sented in  quick  succession  before  an 
exposed  photographic  plate,  the  re- 
sult is  an  outline  image  with  confused 
details.  Now  for  good  spelling,  a 
distinct,  clear  and  complete  image  is 
required,  not  an  outline  with  confused 
details. 

In  the  purpos  group  the  visual 
image  is  defective.  In  the  spetade 
group  the  visual  image  is  also  defec- 
tive, but  there  seems  to  be  no  audi- 
tory image.  In  the  harast  group, 
however,  there  seems  to  be  no  visual 
image. 

To  secure  good  results  is  it  better 
to  rely  entirely  on  the  eye? 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that 
people  dififer  very  greatly  in  their 
power  of  imaging.  Some  are  good 
visualizers  but  poor  audiles  ;  others 
are  good  audiles  but  poor  visualizers. 
From  crude  enquiries  made  in  large 
classes  of  students,  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  about  six  or  seven 
out  of  every  twelve  acquire  more  easily 
and  retain  more  perfectly  and  longer 
visual  images,  and  that  one  out  of 
twelve  acquires  auditory  images  more 
easily.  (For  full  information  see 
Galton's  "  Human  Faculty,"  pp.  83- 
114,  or  James'  "  Larger  Psychology," 
Vol.  II,  pp.  50-68,  or  James'  "  Briefer 
Psychology,"  pp.  302-310.) 

Now  the  teacher  wishes  to  leave 
that  image  of  the  word  which  is  most 
easily  got,  most  complete  and  longest 
retained.  If  then  some  have  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  acquiring  and 
retaining  visual  images,  but  much  less 
(if  any)  difficulty  with  auditory  images, 
is  it  not  better  to  teach  spelling  to 
such  through  the  ear  ? 


My  suggestion,  however,  is  that 
the  ear  and  eye  assist  each  other,  the 
eye  in  the  majority  of  cases  being 
principally  relied  on.  Let  us  see  how. 

In  the  harast  group  probably  the 
eye  has  never  been  trained.  Certainly 
there  was  no  visual  image  of  cisim. 
Here  it  is  not  enough  to  write  the 
letters  which  represent  the  sounds, 
until  "  fonetics"  (spell  it  not  phonotics) 
be  the  rule.  The  ear  alone  cannot 
be  trusted.  In  the  spetade  group  the 
ear  might  readily  check  the  eye.  In 
olden  times  it  was  trained  by  syllabic 
spelling.  Thus  b-u-t,  but  b-u  t-t-e  r, 
butter,  when  spelt  aloud  and  pro- 
nounced fixed  the  form  of  the  word 
by  sound  as  well  as  by  sight.  How 
could  the  ear  assist  the  eye  in  the 
period  2iud.  purpos  groups  ?  There  are 
two  ways  in  which  the  ear  may  check 
the  eye.  (i)  By  requiring  a  visual 
equivalent  for  each  sound,  e.g.,  the  c 
in  spetade.  (2)  By  the  retaining  the 
image  of  the  succession  of  sounds. 
Thus  the  ear  could  remember  the 
order  of  the  succession  of  the  sounds 
of  the  letters  p-e-r-i-o-d  or  b-r  e-a-k 
f-a-s-t,  in  the  same  way  that  it  remem- 
bers the  order- of  the  consecutive 
notes  in  a  melody.  In  fact  the  order 
of  a  series  of  letters  stands  out  more 
distinctly  for  the  ear  than  for  the  eye, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  eye 
passes  backwards  and  forwards  in  any 
order  and  the  ear  hears  them,  when 
spelt  correctly,  in  one  order — from  left 
to  right. 

I  never  had  much  difficulty  in 
spelling  "  similar,"  "  familiar,"  until 
one  of  the  teachers,  in  an  attempt  to 
help  us,  called  our  attention  to  re- 
semblances and  differences  between 
the  final  syllable  of  "  similar,"  and 
the  last  part  of  "familiar."  I  was 
never  sure  after  that  which  had  an  i 
until  I  sounded  it  as  y.  The  diffi- 
culty here  arises  from  a  comparison 
which  confuses  the  visual  images,  and 
it  vanishes  only  when  I  check  the 
eye  by  the  ear. 
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Where  one  in  writing  is  trusting  to 
the  eye,  very  often  the  first  impression 
of  the  word  is  right.  If  you  write  a 
known  word  without  being  distrustful 
of  its  spelling  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
right,  it  you  are  a  good  visualizer, 
than  if  you  think  over  it  several  times 
before  writing  ;  for  no  amount  of  rea- 
soning can  clarify  and  complete  a 
visual  image. 

The  frequency  of  the  mistakes  of 
the  peroid  class  is  largely  due  to  the 
preponderance  of  the  appeals  to  eye 
made  by  methods  now  in  vogue. 
Transcription  appeals  to  the  eye  en- 
tirely ;  dictation  almost  entirely.  The 
gradual  decline  of  oral  spelling,  either 
in  classes  or  in  spelling-matches,  has 
left  the  ear  with  few  images  and  many 
of  these  very  imperfect. 

The  remedy  recommended  is  more 
oral  work  in  spelling — some  syllabic. 
This  latter  may  take  the  form  of  word 
building,  consequently  more  careful 
analysis  of  each  word  into  letters, 
rather  than  sounds,  and  careful  at- 
tention to  the  order  of  the  letters. 
These  suggestions  are  principally  for 
those  who  have  considerable  difficulty 
in  acquiring  visual  images.  For 
those,  vvho  have  little  or  no  difficulty, 
there  should  be  careful  examination 
by  sight  of  each  word  in  detail  and 
little  or  no  comparing  with  similar 
words  until  the  image  is  well  formed. 
Remember  the  photograph.  For  the 
same  reason,  spelling  should  never 
be  taught,  either  visually  or  orally, 
by  incorrect  forms.  You  want  only 
correct  impressions  given  and  suffi- 
cient repetition  to  deepen  the  im- 
pression. Bat  above  all  study  the 
peculiarities  of  each  pupil.  Diagnosis 
must  precede  successful  treatnietil. 

Walter   C.   Murray. 

To    the    Editor     of     The    Canada 
Educational  Monthly  : 

Dear  Sir, — There  is  a  certain 
circle  here  in  Montreal,  whom  we 
teachers  are  beginning  to  be  not  very 


willing  to  trust,  and  when  the  rumor 
reached  me  lately  that  there  was 
to  be  a  convention  of  teachers  held 
in  this  city  next  summer,  and  that  an 
editor  from  Boston  had  been  over  in 
Montreal  and  in  a  day's  time  had  ar- 
ranged everything  even  to  the  details 
of  his  programme,  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve my  informant.  "  This  is  the 
one-man  power  with  a  vengeance," 
said  a  fellow-teacher  to  me  as  v/e 
talked  over  the  matter  with  each 
other.  With  whom  did  the  editor- 
man  make  his  arrangements?  Is 
this  another  Exhibition  piece  of  hum- 
bug? And  who  is  to  pay  the  piper  ? 
as  the  Scotchman  would  say.  Do 
you  know  anything  about  the  affair, 
— you,  Mr.  Editor,  who  happened  to 
be  present  at  the  first  Dominion  As- 
sociation meeting,  and  know  some- 
thing about  the  "  king-making  "  of 
that  time  ?  Can  anybody  tell  us  any- 
thing about  the  editor's  visit  ?  If  so, 
we  teachers,  who  are  expected  to  wel- 
come our  visiting  brethren  and  the 
Montreal  citizens  who  are  to  enter- 
tain them,  would  really  like  to  know 
who  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  movement. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A  Montreal  Teacher. 


UNFAIR  AMERICAN    JOURNALISM. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review. 

Sir, — American  educational  papers 
circulate  to  a  considerable  extent 
among  our  teachers,  and  strenuous 
efforts  are  constantly  made  to  increase 
the  number — indeed  many  of  our 
teachers  act  as  agents  for  such. 

Now,  Mr.  Editor,  I  conceive  that 
this  class  of  journals  coning  into  the 
hands  of  our  educators  and  by  them 
disseminated  among  their  pupils, 
should  be  truthful  and  fair. 

I  frequently  notice  protests  in 
American  papers  from  Canadian 
teachers  concerning  unfair  and  un- 
truthful statements  concerning  Canada 
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and  Great  Britain.  We  can  stand 
spread-eagleism  and  considerable,  if 
not  all,  the  mawkish  sentiment  they 
publish  concerning  some  very  com- 
mon clay,  but  we  cannot  tolerate  and 
should  not  contribute  toward  the 
support  of  falsehood  and  ignorance 
regarding  everything  British. 

To  give  a  few  examples  from  only 
one  paper  (I  could  quote  from  many): 

In  a  paper  called  Our  Times,  de- 
voted to  the  teaching  of  current 
events  and  often  seen  on  teachers' 
tables,  is  stated  "A  Crisis  at  Hand  in 
Canada.  Canada  has  to  face  a  deficit 
of  from  $8,000,000  to  $10,000,000, 
and  the  Manitoba  school  question. 
There  is  talk  of  armed  resistance  and 
annexation  to  the  United  States  and 
many  citizens  are  crossing  the  border 
into  the  United  States  owing  to  the 
agitation." 

Not  a  word  has  ever  been  said  of 
the  national  dishonor  incurred  by  the 
United  States  in  refusing   to   pay  the 


Paris  award  or  the  one  hundred  and 
one  sectarian  school  struggles  that 
have  and  are  taking  place  in  every 
State  in  the  Union. 

Minister  Eustis'  display  of  ignor- 
ance and  arrogance  at  a  recent  state 
dinner  in  London  is  commended. 
British  claims  in  Venezuela  and 
Nicaragua  are  described  as  rank  in- 
justice. 

Describing  the  war  in  the  Hindu 
Kush — "  England  is  engaged  in  one 
of  those  petty  wars  for  more  territory." 
"  The  spot  she  now  covets  is  the  lit- 
tle district  of  Chitral,"  etc. 

I  think  it  is  time  our  teachers  appre- 
ciated these  statements  and  their 
bearing  on  the  minds  of  their  pupils 
before  whose  notice  they  are  very 
liable  to  come  even  if  not  brought  to 
it  by  their  instructors.  Such  papers 
should  not  circulate  in  Canada. 

Yours,  W. 

Journal  of  Education^  St.  John,  N.B. 
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By  order  of  the  Hon.  the  Minister 
of  Education,  four  copies  of  The 
Canada  Educational  Monthly  are 
sent  to  each  Model  School  in  Ontario 
for  the  months  of  October  Novem- 
ber, and  December  of  the  present 
year.  

TH  E  Canada  Educational 
Monthly,  we  beg  to  inform  our 
readers,  will  enter  upon  a  new  term 
of  service  in  educational  work  on  the 
first  of  January  next.  The  beginning 
of  the  coming  year  will  see  it  enter 
upon  its  new  volume  ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  after  the  following  an- 
nouncements have  been  carefully  con- 
sidered by  our  subscribers  and  fellow- 
teachers,  that  their  assistance  will  be 
secured  in  its  behalf  in  more  ways 
than  one. 


The  Monthly  is  by  this  time  one 
of  the  oldest  educational  periodicals 
in  Canada,  and  it  is  the  intention  of 
all  connected  with  its  management  to 
make  it  of  increasing  interest  to  the 
teachers  of  Canada  and  others  inter- 
ested in  the  educational  progress  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Its  corps  of  con- 
tributors already  includes  the  most 
prominent  of  our  educational  workers, 
and  what  with  an  improved  classifica- 
tion of  topics,  additional  help  in  the 
editorial  work,  and  a  cordial  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  subscribers, 
publishers  and  advertisers,  it  may  not 
be  too  much,  perhaps,  to  expect  it  to 
become,  in  the  near  future,  one 
of  the  best  and  most  readable  of  our 
educational  journals. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  editors  to 
add   to    the  reading  matter  two  new 
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sections  at  least,  perhaps  three.  One 
of  these  will  contain  a  resume  of  the 
current  events  relating  to  educational 
movements  in  Canada  and  elsewhere. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  to 
have  a  record  of  such  events  sent  by 
special  correspondents  from  all  parts 
of  the  Dominion  in  time  for  publica- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  each  month  ; 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  para- 
graph contributions  will  be  gratefully 
received  from  all  teachers,  when 
events  of  more  than  local  interest 
take  place  in  their  district. 

The  second  section  will  comprise 
hints  from  and  to  teachers  with  cor- 
respondence. In  the  past,  our  teach- 
ers have  been  perhaps  a  little  too 
timid  in  making  suggestions  through 
the  press,  particularly  suggestions 
founded  on  their  own  experience. 
Fault-finding  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  honest  criticism,  and  to  the  lat- 
ter no  teacher  should  fail  to  subject 
every  proposed  educational  change, 
before  finding  fault  with  it  or  advo- 
cating it.  Making  use  of  the  Monthly 
as  a  medium,  it  is  to  be  hoped  there- 
fore that  our  teachers  will  join  with  us 
in  an  open  and  above-board  cam- 
paign against  all  defects,  and  in  favor 
of  all  improvements  in  our  school 
work  as  well  as  in  our  school  systems, 
so  that  eventually  through  the  co- 
ordination of  educational  views  from 
all  the  provinces,  our  various  school 
systems  will  tend  towards  the  unifica- 
tion of  our  Canadian  national  life,  and 
not  towards  its  disintegration.  In 
future  any  question  of  an  educational 
tendency  may  be  discussed  in  our 
correspondence  section,  and  when  a 
noni  de  plume  is  made  use  of,  the  per- 
sonality ot  the  writer  will  under  no 
circumstances  be  revealed. 

The  third  section,  when  fully  or- 
ganized, will  refer  to  all  matters  con- 
nected with  a  proposed  Bureau  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  situations  for 
teachers  or  promotion  in  the  service. 
Every  subscriber  will  have  the  privi- 
lege of  inscribing  his  or  her  name  on 


the  lists  about  to  be  opened  for  those 
who  wish  to  have  their  names  thus 
enrolled.  As  an  experiment  we  hope 
many  of  our  teachers  will  find  this  sec- 
tion of  great  service  to  them. 

To  the  subscribers  who  have  stood 
by  us  so  loyally  in  the  past,  we  present 
our  most  grateful  thanks,  while  to  our 
new  subscribers  we  make  promise 
that  their  tastes  and  wishes  will  always 
be  carefully  considered  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  paper.  Indeed,  we  feel 
it  is  only  through  the  co-operation  of 
our  readers  that  our  enterprise  can  be 
fostered  to  its  fullest  fruition. 

During  the  remaining  month  of 
the  year,  the  publishers  of  the 
Monthly  will  call  upon  advertisers 
under  the  improved  circumstances  of 
the  periodical.  To  our  faithful  con- 
tributors we  trust  we  will  be  able,  as 
soon  as  the  revenues  ot  our  enter- 
prise improve,  to  return  thanks  in  a 
more  tangible  way  than  heretofore. 

The  Canada  Educational  Mon- 
thly, oursubscribers  must  understand, 
is  a  journal  for  the  whole  Dominion, 
and  not  for  any  section  or  province. 

Communications  in  connection 
with  the  editorial  management  of  the 
paper  are,  in  future,  to  be  sent  from 
Ontario  and  all  the  provinces  west  of 
Ontario,  to  Arch.  MacMurchy,  M.A., 
Box  2675,  Toronto;  and  from  the 
province  of  Qaebec  and  the  provinces 
east  of  Quebec,  to  Messrs.  William 
Drysdale  &  Co.,  St.  James  St.,  Mont- 
real, who  will  also  attend  to  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  publishing  and 
advertising  departments  for  the  Eastern 
Provinces,  and  Wm.  Tyrrell  &  Co. 
will  attend  to  the  like  business  for 
Ontario.  Publishers  :  Wm.  Drysdale 
&  Co.,  Montreal;  Wm.  Tyrrell  & 
Co.,  Toronto;  A.  Hart  &  Co., 
Winnipeg. 


The  Educational  Council. 
The  members  of  the   new  Educa- 


tional  Council 
Lennan  ;    Rev. 


are  :  Mr.  Justice  Mc- 
Prof.  Clark,    Trinity 
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University;  Profs.  Baker  and  Alex- 
ander, University  of  Toronto  ;  Chan- 
cellor Burwash,  Victoria  University  ; 
Prof.  McKay,  McMaster  University ; 
Dr.  A.  P.  Knight,  Queen's;  Alex. 
Steele,  B.A.,  Principal  High  School, 
Orangeville ;  Inspector  Dearness. 
President  Loudon,  ex-ofificio. 

The  function  of  this  council  is,  to 
conduct  all  the  various  examinations 
which  play  so  important  a  part  in  our 
educational  system,  such  as  the  high 
school  leaving  examination,  examina- 
tions for  teachers'  certificates  of  dif- 
ferent grades,  and  matriculation  into 
the  utiiversities  and  professions.  An 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  may 
be  got  from  the  fact  that  at  the  ex 
aminations  of  last  summer  about  12,- 
000  candidates  presented  themselves. 
Up  till  about  five  years  ago  the  en- 
trance to  the  universities  was  under 
the  control  of  the  universities  them- 
selves, while  the  remainder  of  the  ex- 
aminations named  were  administered 
wholly  by  the  Education  Department. 
In  1891  a  j'iint  board  of  eight  mem- 
bers was  appointed  to  do  the  whole 
work — name  examiners  to  set  the  pa- 
pers, and  sub-exatniners  to  read  the 
answers,  the  results  being  revised 
finally  by  the  joint  board.  The  joint 
board  contained  four  representatives 
of  the  Education  Department  and 
four  representatives  of  the  Senate  of 
the  Provincial  Unversity.  This 
arrangement  had  the  advantage  of 
uniting  under  joint  control  of  higher 
education  the  two  main  divisions  of 
the  provincial  educational  machinery  ; 
the  new  council  assumes  the  func- 
tions of  the  joint  board,  which  hence 
ceases  to  exist.  The  difference  in 
principle  between  the  new  council  and 
the  old  board,  as  will  readily  be  seen 
from  the  above  explanation,  is  that 
the  control  of  all  the  higher  education- 
al examinations,  including  the  matri- 
culation, is  vested  in  a  body  whose 
members  are  wholly  appointed  by  the 
Department  of  Education  ;  while  on 


the  other  hand,  is  taken  from  the  Pro- 
vincial University,  along  with  the 
voice  which  it  had  in  its  own  matri- 
culation, the  power  which  it  enjoyed 
along  with  the  department  of  fixing 
the  standard  /or  higher  education  in 
general.  Naturally  and  properly  the 
Senate  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
objected  to  this  fundamental  change. 
The  result  of  the  Senate's  deliberations 
on  this  important  change  has  not  yet 
been  made  public,  but  it  is  understood 
that  it  has  been  decided  to  accept, 
provisionally,  the  new  council  in  lieu 
of  the  joint  board,  in  the  hope,  or 
possibly  with  the  understanding,  that 
the  Minister  will  so  modify  his  scheme 
as  to  restore  the  essential  features  of 
the  former  arrangement.  It  is  to  be 
earnestly  hoped  that  the  Senate  of  the 
University  will  not  lose  sight  of  the 
very  fundamental  element  of  the 
educational  interests  of  the  Province, 
which  are  intrusted  to  its  safe  keeping, 
and  it  will  not,  abjectly,  bow  the  i<nee 
to  the  fierce  modern  Molech  of  ex- 
amination results. 


Venezuelan  Arbitration. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  know  from 
Lord  Salisbury's  Guildhall  speech 
that  the  Venezuelan  controversy  is 
practically  at  an  end.  There  will  be 
arl^iitration  by  an  Anglo  American 
Commission,  but  Great  Britain  will 
be  entitled  to  hold  all  territory  settled 
by  her  subjects  for  the  same  time 
which  IS  Tiecessary  to  give  a  valid  title 
to  individual  property.  As  the 
British  Prime  Minister  said  :  "  The 
same  lapse  of  time  which  protects  in- 
dividuals in  civic  life  from  having 
their  title  questioned  should  also  pro- 
tect the  English  colony  from  having 
its  title  questioned  ;  and  where  that 
lapse  of  time  could  not  be  claimed, 
though  there  should  be  an  examina- 
tion of  the  title,  /et  all  that  equity 
demanded  in  consideration  of  such 
title  should  be  granted." 
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The  great  Industrial  Exhibition 
held  in  London  in  1851 — the  pre- 
cursor of  so  many  brilliant  dis- 
plays of  these  effects  of  industrial 
progress — brought  home  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  the  necessity  of  es- 
tablishing Schools  of  Art  and  Design 
all  over  the  country,  in  order  to  check 
the  decline  that  was  too  plainly  visi 
ble  when  the  awards  came  to  be  made. 


From  Prince  Edward  Island  there 
comes  the  echo  of  reform  also,  for 
there  the  teachers  are  clamoring  for 
representation  on  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. It  is  expected  that  the  neces- 
sary legislation  will  be  secured  during 
the  winter  session  of  the  Legislature. 
Perhaps  the  hint  thrown  out  by  the 
Governor  at  one  of  the  meetings  that 
something  should  be  done  to  provide 
for  aged  and  infirm  teachers  may 
give  the  association  the   vexed  ques- 


It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Venezuela  is  1 
not  to  be  the  sole  representative  of  her 
case  on  the  arbitration  tribunal.  This 
means  that  Great  Britain  will  have  the 
advantage  of  dealing  directly  with  a 
responsible  and  friendly  Government  ; 
and  it  also  means  that  the  United 
States  is  to  be  allowed  to  interfere  in 
South  America  disputes  and  to  as- 
sume paramount  control  of  the  nego- 
tiations. Needless  to  remark,  this 
right  of  interference  involves  respon- 
sibility. And  if  Uncle  Samuel,  in 
addition  to  managing  his  own  affairs 
— a  task  of  no  mean  proportions  — 
espouses  the  quarrels  of  Southern 
republics,  he  must  make  these  re- 
publics fulfil  their  engagements  and 
behave  themselves  with  proper 
decorum. 

But  the  important  point  is  that  out 
of  a  threatening  dispute  have  grown 
mutual  good  feeling  and  the  germs  of 
a  permanent  arbitration  court.  This 
is  the  best  thing  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  that  has  happened  in  many  a 
day.  — Evangelical  Churchman. 


tion  of  a  pension  fund  to  deal  with  in 
future  conventions,  as  is  the  case  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec. 


The  Hon.  G.  W.  Ross,  Minister  of 
Education  for  Ontario,    no  doubt  in- 
cited by  the  necessities  of  the   case, 
has  under   consideration  at  the  pres- 
ent moment  a  proposal  which  will  no 
doubt  have  an  elevating  effect  among 
the  future  artizans  of  the    Province. 
Mr.  Ross,  we  are   told,  is  convinced 
that  if  it  is  right  for  the  Province  to 
provide  means    for    the   education  of 
professional  men  upon    the  payment 
of  a  moderate  fee, the  mechanic  should 
receive  training  upon  the  same  terms. 
The  plan  provides  for  the  use  of  the 
money  now  devoted  to  mechanics'  in- 
stitutes,   with    the   addition    of   the 
necessary  grants,   to    establish   trade 
schools  in  the  manufacturing  centres, 
in  order  that  the  youth  of  the  Province 
may  study  the  rudimentary  principles 
of  the  various  trades  they  intend  to 
follow.     Should  Dr.    Ross  be  able  to 
mature  his  plans  for  the  coming  meet- 
ing of  the   Legislature,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  sanction  of  the  House 
will   readily  be   secured  in  behalf  of 
this  rounding    off  of  our   system    of 
education  which  is  so  necessary. 

The  teachers  of  Nova  Scotia  held 
their  annual  convention  in  October 
last,  and  there  also  this  question  of 
providing  trained  teachers  for  all  the 
schools  of  the  province  came  up  for 
consideration.  Dr.  MacKay,  the 
Superintendent  of  Education  of  Nova 
Scotia,  in  his  opening  address,  showed 
the  necessity  of  normal  school  train- 
ing for  all  teachers.  The  course 
should  be  greatly  extended,  covering 
in  no  case  less  than  one  year.  The 
Truro  Normal  school  he  claimed  as 
the  best  in  the  Dominion,  with  a 
fuller  ail-round  course  than  any  other. 
Well-trained  teachers  could  command 
better  salaries,  and  yet  give  much 
greater  value  for  their  services  than 
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the  cheap  untrained  teacher.  The 
proportion  of  at  least  partially  trained 
teachers  is  yearly  increasing.  The 
importance  of  having  only  the  best 
teachers  is  evident  fro  m  the  fact  that 
the  school  gives  by  far  the  best  op- 
portunities for  training  for  good  citi- 
zenship— for  the  school  is  a  miniature 
commonwealth. 


The  Gleaner  is  just  as  far  astray 
when  it  refers  to  the  Normal  Schools 
(McGill  Normal  School  in  particular) 
in  these  words  : — 

"  The  vexed  question  of  provid- 
ing duly  qualified  teachers  occupied 
some  attention.  The  underlying  as- 
sumption of  the  chief  speakers,  that  a 
certain  remedy  is  to  insist  on  a  normal 
school  certificate,  is  one  not  sustained 
by  experience.  Inquiry  among  school 
boards  would  show  that  teachers  with 
normal  school  diplomas  are  not  more 
uniformly  successful  than  those  who 
have  qualified  otherwise.  What  the 
normal  school  might  do  were  it  an 
efficient  institution  is  not  under  dis- 
cussion, it  is  what  it  does  do  and  has 
done.  The  existing  agitation  looks 
like  an  effort  to  supply  pupils  to  an 
inferior  institution  by  force.  The 
adoption  of  a  regulation  requiring  all 
scholars  to  hold  normal  school  di- 
plomas would  have  a  twofold  effect — 

1.  It  would  decrease  the  number 
of  school  teachers  whose  homes  are 
in  the  country  ; 

2.  It  would  eventually  close  the 
schools  in  country  places  where  supe- 
rior education  is  imparted. 

Girls,  whose  parents  manage  to  quali- 
fy them  as  teachers  by  sending  them 
to  the  rural  academies,  could  not  de- 
fray the  cost  of  their  attending  the 
normal  school,  and,  deprived  of  the 
support  afforded  by  the  attendance  of 
those  girls,  the  rural  academies  could 
not  exist." 


sound  all  over  the  land,  among  teach- 
ers and  all  interested  in  their  welfare. 
The  question  has  often  been  asked  : 
Are  our  teachers  true  to  themselves  ? 
The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  what 
our  contemporary.  The  Educational 
Nezvs,  said  when  commenting  upon  the 
teachers'  institute  held  lately  in  Char- 
lotte County,  New  Brunswick  :  "All 
patriotic  teachers,"  says  that  periodi- 
cal, "  will  hail  with  satisfaction  the 
effort  that  has  been  made  by  the 
teachers  of  Charlotte,  N.B.,  to  stem 
the  tide  of  professional  misconduct 
that  has  been  growing  for  some  time 
past.  There  is  probably  no  other 
profession  that  would  have  submitted 
as  long  as  the  teachers'  without  com- 
plaining. Nearly  every  other  pro- 
fession and  trade  has  a  code  of  eti- 
quette for  the  guidance  and  protec- 
tion of  its  members,  and  not  a  few  of 
them  have  established  penalties  within 
themselves  for  its  violation.  The  only 
penalty  sought  to  be  imposed  by  the 
teachers  as  yet  is  publication  of  the 
names  of  those  guilty  of  non-profes- 
sional conduct  ;  and  such  teachers 
must  bear  in  mind  that  they  have  to 
deal  not  with  the  institute  alone,  but 
that  the  eye  of  self-respecting  school 
boards  and  school  officers  will  be 
upon  them,  and  that  when  these  in- 
fluences are  subtracted  little  will  re- 
main to  profit  any  teacher  by  such 
line  of  action." 


A  wholesome  note  has  been 
sounded  in  New  Brunswick,  which 
we   feel    assured  will   be  a  welcome 


When  an  American  Association  in- 
vades Canada  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing one  of  its  conventions,  it  is 
customary  to  receive  our  visiting 
cousins  with  that  hospitality  for  which 
Canadians  have  become  proverbial ; 
but  when  the  coming  of  such  an  asso- 
ciation indicates  in  a  half-hidden  way 
antagonism  or  rivalry,  or  brings  with 
it  any  untoward  policy  of  exclusive- 
ness,  Canadians  are  surely  not  to  be 
blamed  if  they  turn  a  cold  shoulder 
upon  the  proposed  visit.  From  a 
Montreal  correspondent  we  learn  that 
a  Boston  Teachers'    Association  in- 
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tends  holding  a  convention  in  Canada 
next  year,  and  that  the  editor  of  one 
of  the  many  educational  journals  of 
that  city  has  lately  been  over  making 
arrangements,  having  all  but  complet- 
ed his  programme.  As  our  corres- 
pondent puts  it,  "  this  is  surely  the 
one-man  power  with  a  vengeance," 
against  which  a  certain  prominent 
teacher  was  lately  heard  inveighing  at 
the  late  convention  in  Montreal. 
When  the  Dominion  Association  of 
Teachers  held  its  first  meeting  in 
Montreal  the  feeling  prevailed  that 
one  of  the  under  officers  of  that  body 
made  himself  perhaps  a  little  too 
prominent  as  a  kind  of  "king-maker," 
as  it  has  been  put  ;  and  if  our  corres- 
pondent has  not  been  misinformed,  it 
is  just  possible  that  history  is  about 
to  repeat  itself  in  a  second  exhibition 
of  indirect  personal  preferment.  We 
trust,  however,  that  there  is  nothing 
in  it.  If  there  be,  we  can  only  refer 
our  correspondent  to  the  teachers  of 
Charlotte  county,  New  Brunswick,  for 
a  corrective.      

Last  month  we  gave  a  synopsis  of 
the  Montreal  Convention  of  Teachers, 
in  which  it  was  shown  how  the  three 
prominent  reforms  that  are  being  de- 
manded in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
were  further  emphasized  by  the 
teachers  in  their  discussions.  It 
is  now  all  but  certain  that  two 
of  these  reforms  are  on  the  point 
of  being  carried  out,  and  before 
this  number  falls  into  the  hands  of 
our  readers,  the  Premier  will  in  all 
probability  have  presented  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly  his  measure 
providing  for  an  increased  subsidy  in 
behalf  of  elementary  schools,  while 
the  Council  of  Public  Instruction  will 
have  taken  into  its  consideration  a 
measure  for  the  better  utilizing  of  the 
Normal  Schools  to  meet  the  demand 
for  trained  teachers.  It  is  needless  to 
discuss  these  measures  at  this  late 
moment  until  the  proper  authorities 
have  reported  progress  on  them.    We 


are  sorry,  however,  to  find  the  Cana- 
dian Gleaner  writing  concerning  Mr. 
Parmelee's  motion,  passed  by  the 
Convention,  in  this  strain  : — 

"  About  as  foolish  a  resolution  as 
could  have  been  devised  was  submit- 
ted in  these  words  : 

"  '  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  con- 
vention, there  should  be  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  common  school  grant, 
and  that  any  such  increase  in  regard 
to  schools  should  be  distributed  not 
in  proportion  to  population,  but  in 
such  a  way  as  to  recognize  the  needs 
of  the  several  schools  and  to  encour- 
age the  school  boards  to  support 
their  schools  more  generously  from 
taxation.' 

"  Supposing  this  resolution  were 
given  effect,  the  result  would  be  that 
less  government  money  would  go  to 
districts  that  do  well  and  more  to 
those  where  the  ratepayers  do  little. 
Such  a  resolution  will  commend  itself 
only  to  the  hierarchy,  into  whose 
hands  would  be  thrown  an  increased 
amount  of  public  money  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  them,  and  no  small  part 
of  which  would  go  to  sustain  their 
dessentient  schools.  We  believe  it 
would  be  better  for  all  concerned, 
and  certainly  would  be  much  more 
equitable  to  the  Protestant  minority, 
were  the  government  grant  abolished, 
and  the  whole  amount  required  for 
the  schools  raided  by  the  ratepayers. 
The  grant  is  now  so  small  as  to  be  no 
object  in  school  districts  where  those 
interested  do  anything  like  their  duty." 


Religion  is  the  spirit  in  which  all 
secular  life  is  to  be  carried  on.  The 
reason  why  a  State  has  a  right  and  a 
duty  to  maintain  a  public  school  sys- 
tem is  that  it  is  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  State  to  prepare  its  citizens  for 
citizenship ;  and  they  cannot  be  pre- 
pared for  citizenihip  withput  moral 
training,  inspired  by  the  spirit  of 
reverence  and  love — that  is,  by  a  re- 
ligious spirit. — Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  in 
The  Century. 
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QUESTIONS  ON  ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR. 

For  Primary  Candidates. 

1. 

Then  Enid  pondered  in  her  heart, 
and  said  : 

"  I  will  go  back  a  little  to  my  lord, 
And  I    will   tell  him    all   their  caitiff 

talk; 
For  be  he  wroth  even  to  slavhig  me, 
Far  liefer  by  his  dear  hand  had  I  die, 
Than  that  my  lord  should  suffer  loss 

or  shame." 

(i.)  Parse  the  italicized  words. 

(2.)  Write  out  in  full  each  of  the 
subordinate  clauses,  and  tell  its  func- 
tion and  relation  clearly. 

(3.)  Select  the  words  of  classical 
origin,  give  their  derivation  and  con- 
nect it  with  their  present  meaning. 

(4.)  Justify  the  use  of  the  subjunc- 
tive mood  in  line  4,  and  state,  with 
illustrative  sentences,  two  other  uses 
of  the  present  subjunctive. 

II. 
As  one — 
That  listens  near  a  torrent  mountain- 
brook, 
All  through  the    crash    of  the  near 

cataract  hears 
The  drumming  thunder  of  the  huger 

fall 
At  distance,  were   the   soldiers  wont 

to  hear 
His  voice   in    battle,    and  be  kindled 

by  it, 
And  foemen  scared,  like  that  false  pair 

who  turned 
Flying,  but,  overtaken,  died  the  death 
Themselves  had    wrought  on  many  an 

innocent. 

1.  Parse  the  italicized  words. 

2.  Write  out  in  full  each  of  the 
clauses  in  the  last  three  lines,  and  tell 
its  function  and  relation  clearly. 

3.  Explain,  with  examples,  the  term 


cognate  object,  and  mention,  with  ex- 
amples, two  other  ways  in  which  intran- 
sitive verbs  may  be  used  as  transitive. 

4.  Distinguish  in  grammatical  func- 
tion and  use  wont  and  wonted. 

5.  Account  for  the  form  wrought 
as  an  inflection  of  work. 

6.  Mention  and  exemplify  four 
changes  that  may  take  place  in  form- 
ing compounds. 

III. 

1.  Exemplify  six  different  relations 
the  objective  case  may  have  in  a 
sentence. 

2.  Exemplify  five  different  func- 
tions an  infinitive  phrase  may  perform 
in  the  analysis    of  a  simple  senten<:e. 

3.  Name  and  distinguish,  with 
illustrative  sentences,  the  different 
kinds  of  co-ordination. 

4.  Write  three  sentences  using  the 
clause  "  who  promised  to  pay  for  it," 
restrictively,  descriptively,  and  co- 
ordinately. 

5.  Explain  the  terms  "accidence," 
"  neuter  verb,"  "  sense  construction." 

6.  W^rite  sentences  using  the  fol- 
lowing verbs,  first  as  verbs  of  complete 
predication,  and  secondly  as  verbs 
of  incomplete  predication  :  grozv, 
turn,  prove,  appear,  feel. 

7.  Exemplify  adverbs  modifying 
phrases,  and  adverbs  modifying 
clauses. 

8.  State  the  grammatical  function 
and  relation  of  the  italicized  words 
and  phrases :  I  have  it  written 
in  pencil,  but  I'll  have  it  written  in 
ink  if  you  wish.  I  found  the  door 
opeti.  I  heard  the  door  ofen  and 
some  one  come  out.  He  looks  well 
after  his  own  interests.  He  does  not 
look  so  we^/this  morning.  Both  my 
brother  and  I  were  at  the  meeting. 
My  brother  and  I  were  both  at  the 
meeting. 

I  have  no  intention  to  do  that. 
It  is  my  intention  to  do  that 
I  am  quite  willing  to  do  that. 
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For  Entrance. 

I. 

Analyze  the  following  simple  sen- 
tences : 

1.  In  these  schools  are  to  be  found 
pupils  from  almost  every  country  in 
Europe. 

2.  Another  peculiar  feature  of  their 
system  it  may  be  well  for  me  to  call 
your  attention  to. 

3.  Facing  this  fountain  statids  the 
church,  Hanked  on  the  one  side  by 
the  pastor's  residence,  and  on  the 
other  by  that  of  the  chief  magistrate. 

4.  The  most  noticeable  thing,  how- 
es^er,  about  the  cemetery  is  the  deter- 
mination to  exclude  all  distinctions  of 
rank. 

5.  Walking  through  the  village  we 
observed  several  large  and  commodi- 
ous residences,  not  a  few  of  them 
displaying  much    architectural   taste. 

II. 

Write  out  in  full  each  of  the  subor- 
dinate clauses  in  the  following  sen- 
tences, and  tell  clearly  its  grammatical 
function  and  relation  : 

1.  I  do  not  think  any  of  us  will  ever 
forget  the  day  we  spent  in  exploring 
the  ruins. 

2.  It  is  a  wa^/'^r  of  regret  that  he 
has  died  without  leaving  in  a  perman- 
ent form,  as  he  was  often  urged  to  do, 
his  rich  accwnulaiion  of  anecdotes 
regarding  the  people  he   had  known. 

3.  Such  an  incident  would  be  con- 
sidered improbable  if  related  in  a 
novel,  but  tllere  are  frequently  in  real 
life  occurrences  which,  like  this  one, 
are  stranger  than  fiction. 

III. 

Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the 
foregoing  sentences. 


For  Public  School  Leaving. 
I. 

Write  out  in  full  each  of  the  subor- 
dinate clauses   in   the   following  sen- 


tences, and  teU  clearly  its  grammatical 
function  and  relation  : 

1.  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be  so  were  it  not  that  in  China,  as 
elsewhere,  there  are  many  that  would 
not  believe  eveyi  if  some  should  rise 
from  the  dead. 

2.  I  feel  sure  that  had  he  been  able 
to  put  down  even  the  half  of  what  he 
remembered  the  book  would  have 
been  a  notable  one,  for  his  memory 
was  accurate  and  his  reminiscences 
most  interesting  and  graphic. 

3.  As  when  we  dwell    upon    a    word 

we  know, 
Repeating,  till  the  word    we  know 

so  well 
Becomes  a  wonder,  and  we  know 

not  why, 
So  dwelt  the  father  on  her  face. 

4.  But  even  were  the   griefs   of  little 

ones 
As   great  as  those   of  great  ones, 

yet  this  grief 
Is  added  to  the  grief  the   great 

must  bear. 
That    howsoever    much  they  may 

desire 
Silence,  they  cannot  weep  behind 

a  cloud. 

II. 

Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the 
foregoing  sentences. 

III. 
Exemplify : 

1.  An  adverb  modifying  a  phrase, 
modifying  a  clause. 

2.  Aprepositiongoverninga phrase, 
governing  a  clause. 

3.  The  use  of  but  as  a  negative 
relative. 

IV. 

Distinguish — 

1.  "  If  he  was  present,"  "  If  he 
were  present." 

2.  "  If  he  would  do  that,"  "  If  he 
should  do  that." 
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CLASSICAL  DEPARTxMENT. 


Questions  Based  on  Caesar,  Book 
II,  Chapters  ii  19. 


I. 

Translate  Chap.  14  into  good 
idiomatic  English. 

1.  Parse  impulsos,  principes,  con- 
suerint. 

2.  pro  his.  Exemplify  any  other 
meanings  oi  pro. 

3.  Give  the  pres.  inf.  pass,  oifacit, 
redactos,  defecisse,  intulisse. 

4.  Amplificaturiim.  What  com- 
pounds of  facio  are  of  the  first  conju- 
gation? 

5.  sustentare.  What  kind  of  a  verb? 
How  formed  ? 

6.  Rewrite  the  last  sentence  in 
oraiio  recta. 

II. 

Translate  Chap.  17,  from  the  be- 
ginning to  non  auderent. 

1.  qui  locum  deligant.  Give  a  Latin 
equivalent  phrase, 

2.  qua  pidsa  bnpedhnentisque  di- 
reptis.  Give  an  equivalent  Latin 
clause. 

3.  jit  cognitum  est.  With  what 
meanings  is  nt  followed  by  the  indi- 
cative mood  ? 

4.  Distinguish  sarci'nis  and  impedi- 
mentis. 

5.  auderent.  What  peculiarity  of 
this  verb  ?  Name  the  class  of  verbs, 
and  conjugate  any  others  you  know 
belonging  to  it. 

6.  Distinguish  in  meaning  and  use 
consistere  and  constituere. 

III. 

Translate  idiomatically. 

1.  Fecerunt  ut  consimilis  fugae  pro- 
fectio  videretur. 

2.  Voce  significare  coeperunt  sese 
in  ejus  fidem   ac  potestatem    venire. 

3.  Reperiebat  nullum  aditum  esse 
ad  eos  mercatoribus. 

4.  Quicquid  possunt  pedestribus 
copiis  valent. 


5.  Ratio  ordoque  agminis  aliter  se 
habebat  ac  Belgae  ad  Nervios  de- 
lulerant. 

IV. 

1.  Give  the  third  sing.-  pres.  subj. 
of  egressi,  redactos,  enatos,  detuleraut, 
diinenso. 

2.  Mark  the  quantity  of  the  penult 
of  mtnu'iis,  captivis,  antiquitiis,  cello- 
cat,  provolant,  expedites,  incnsat. 

3.  Give  the  genitive  plural  of  im- 
petus,  colle,  tempus,  raniis,  iter. 

4.  Conipare  acriter,  facile,  infim- 
us,  crebris,  idoneus. 

5.  Mention  any  peculiarity  of  in- 
sidiaSy  novus,  solis ,  filiis,  posco. 

6.  Derive  introrsus,  agmen,  con- 
tumelia,  mansuetudo ,  negotium. 

7.  What  different  words  may  the 
following  come  irom  :  passis,  rel/qni, 
incidii,  reges,  teneris,jaceret  ? 

8.  Write  an  explanatory  note  on 
vineae. 

9.  Name  ten  of  the  commonest 
Latin  praejiomina. 

10.  Distinguish  in  use,  with  ex- 
amples, ante,  antea,  anteqitani. 

V. 

Translate  into  idiomatic  Latin, 
after  Caesar: 

(i)  The  lieutenant  whom  Caesar 
had  put  in  charge  of  the  legion  that 
he  left  to  defend  the  baggage  was 
waiting  to  see  if  the  enemy  would 
cross  the  marsh  that  lay  between  our 
camp  and  theirs. 

(2)  On  their  promising  to  give  up 
all  their  arras    and  send  the   sons  of 
their  chief  men  as  hostages  Caesar  ac- 
cepted  the  surrender  of     these  two 
tribes. 

(3)  Calling  together  their  chiefs  he 
made  many  inquiries  in  regard  to  the 
customs  of  the  tribes  that  live  beyond 
this  river. 

(4)  We  were  informed  by  the 
scouts  that  the  town  into  which  they 
had  collected  all  the  women  and 
children  was  inaccessible  to  our  army 
on  account  of  the  woods  and  marshes. 
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(5)  TheNerviiweresomuchsuperior 
to  the  rest  of  the  Gauls  in  valor  that 
Caesar  demanded  a  larger  nnmber  of 
hostages  than  usual  from  them. 

(6)  Learning  from  them  that  the 
river  was  not  more  than  three  feet 
deep  in  this  place  he  determined  to 
cross  at  midnight  with  his  entire  force 
and  attack  the  enemv  before  they 
could  learn  that  he  was  near  at  hand. 

(7)  Even  to  the  presfent  day  the 
tribes  that  inhabit  this  region  make 
very  little  use  of  cavalry  but  rely 
mainly  on  infantry. 

(8)  Our  order  of  marching  that 
day  happened  to  be  quite  different 
from  what  the  Nervii  had  been  told 
by  the  captives. 

(9)  Finding  that  he  could  not  carry 
the  town  by  storm  he  ordered  a  mound 


to  be  thrown  up  and  towers  to  be 
erected  from  which  weapons  could  be 
hurled  within  the  fortifications. 

(10)  Not  knowing  why  they  had 
done  this,  and  fearing  they  had 
adopted  some  new  plan,  our  men 
were  unwilling  to  leave  the  camp. 

(11)  Towards  sunset  the  scouts 
that  had  been  sent  forward  to  find 
out  in  what  direction  the  enemy  had 
gone  and  where  they  had  encamped, 
returned  to  the  army  and  told  Caesar 
all  that  they  had  learned. 

(12)  To  feel  very  much  annoyed  at 
this,  to  sho>v  his  usual  mercy  to 
them,  to  bring  up  the  rear,  to  attack 
the  rear  of  the  enemy,  to  try  the  for- 
tune of  war  a  second  time,  to  recover 
from  iheir  panic,  to  take  this  tribe 
under  his  protection. 


CONTEMPORARY  LITERATURE. 


By  order  of  the  Hon.  the  Minister 
of  Education,  four  copies  of  The 
Canada  Educational  Monthly  are 
to  be  sent  to  each  Model  School  in 
Ontario  for  the  months  of  October, 
November  and  December  of  the 
present  year.      

Master  Skylark,  the  Elizabethan 
story,  is  begun  in  the  November 
number  of  the  St.  Nicholas,  as  is  also 
a  charming  girl's  story  entitled 
"June's  Garden,"  by  Marion  Hill. 
"  The  Labors  of  Hercules,"  in  verse, 
is  a  new  and  pleasing  recital  of  the 
great  deeds  of  yore  viewed  in  nine- 
teenth century  pictures.  Laura  E. 
Richards  contributes  "  A  Love  Song 
— To  John,"  which  would  please 
anyone,  old  or  young. 

With  other  interesting  matter  in 
the  November  issue  of  the  Bookman 
will  be  found  a  paper  on  Edmund 
Gosse,  by  Arthur  Waugh,  the  well- 
known  London  editor,  who  has 
peculiar  advantages  in  writing  on  such 
a  subject.     There  is  also  a  charming 


piece  of  verse.  Writ  in  a  Book  of 
Celtic  Verse  by  Lizette  Woodworth 
Reese,  and  a  remarkable  article  on 
"American  Provincialisms,"  by  Caro- 
line M.  Beauman. 

A  welcome  announcement  from 
the  Ladies'  Home  journal  i?  that 
Charles  Dana  Gibson  is  to  contribute 
a  series  of  drawings  illustrating  well- 
known  characters  from  Dickens.  It 
will  be  a  matter  of  some  curiosity  to 
see  how  this  artist  will  interpret 
Dickens. 

In  the  last  issue  oiLittelVs  Living 
Age  will  be  found  "  Same  Recollec- 
tions of  Edward  Augustus  Freeman," 
reprinted  from  Temple  Bar. 

The  Christmas  Number  of  the 
Toronto  Saturday  Night  has  just 
been  issued  and  is  fully  up  to  its 
predecessors.  The  supplement  is  a 
large,  finely  colored  picture  of  the 
Battle  of  Queenston  Heights,  which 
will  doubtless  be  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  decoration  of  many  school- 
rooms. Among  the  various  stories 
and  verses  which  are  to  be  found  in 
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these  pages,  we  notice,  with  pleasure, 
a  bright  and  well-written  story  by 
Miss  Katharine  Johnston. 

The  following  publications  have 
been  received  : 

From  "  London,"  Fleet  Street— The 
London  Manual. 

Rand,  McNally  and  Company, 
Chicago — Elementary  Geography. 

From  Silver,  Burdette  and  Com- 
pany, New  York — A  Handbook  of 
Vocal  Music,  Tufts. 

From  Harper  and  Brothers,  New 
York — The  Elementary  Study  of 
English,  W.  J.  Rolfe;  Shakespeare 
the  Boy,W.  J.  Rolfe. 

From  D.  Appleton  and  Company, 
New  York — Principles  and  Practice 
of  Teaching,  Johonnot  ;  The  Intel- 
lectual and  Moral  Development  of 
the  Child,  Compayre. 

From  Macraillan  and  Company, 
London,  through  their  Toronto 
agents.  The  Copp,  Clark  Co  — Leaves 
from  the  Note  Books  of  F.  M.  Buss, 
Toplis  ;  Elementary  Solid  Geometry 
and  Mensuration, Thompson;  Cameos 
from  English  History,  by  the  author 
of  the  Heir  of  Radcliffe. 

From  Ginn  and  Company,  Boston 
— New  Cicero,  with  Vocabulary, 
Allen  and  Greenough  ;  Quintus  Cur- 
tius,  Humphreys ;  La  Princesse  De 
Cleves,  Sledde  and  Gorrell  ;  Greek 
Inflection,  Harding;  Practical  Arith- 
metic, Wentworth  ;  The  New  Arith- 
metic, Speer  ;  Shorter  Latin  Gram- 
mar, Allen  and  Greenough. 

From  D.  C  Heath  and  Company, 
Boston  —  Prakische  Anfangsgrunde, 
Hermine  Stuven  ;  The  Problem  of 
Elementary  Composition,  Spalding  ; 
French  Lessons  and  Exercises, 
Grandgent  :  Bebedix's  Plautus  and 
Terenz,  Sontagsjager,  Wells  ;  Baum- 
bach's  Der  Schwiegersohn,  Bern- 
hardt; Tlieuriet's  Bigarreau,  Fon- 
taine ;  Selections  for  Sight  Transla- 
tion, Bruce ;  Erckmann-Chatrian's 
Le  Conscript,  Super. 

"A  First  Fleet  Family,"  compiled 
from  the  papers  of  Sergeant  William 


Dew,  of  the  Marines,  by  Louis  Becke 
and  Walter  Jeffery.  London  :  Mac- 
raillan &  Co.  ;  Toronto  :  The  Copp, 
Clark  Co.  This  interesting  narra- 
tive, in  the  main  true,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  early  convict  settlement 
of  New  South  Wales,  and  is  not  only 
as  interesting  as  any  work  of  fiction, 
but  contains  much  valuable  historical 
information. 

From  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York — Elements  of  Plane 
and  Spherical  Trigonometry,  Crock- 
ett ;  Homer's  Iliad,  Books  i,  6,  22, 
24,  Alexander  Pope  ;  The  Princess, 
Tennyson  ;  The  Autobiography  of 
Benjamin  Franklin;  Robinson  Crusoe, 
DeFoe  ;  The  Story  of  Greece,  Guer- 
ber  ;  Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold, 
Baldwin ;  Legends  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  Guerbe  ,  Second  Year  in 
French,  Syms  ;  Plants  and  Their 
Children,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Dana  ;  Brief 
History  of  the  Nations,  Fisher. 

"Dictionary  of  National  Biogra- 
phy," edited  by  Sidney  Lee.  New 
York  :  Macmillan  &  Co.  ;  Toroto  : 
The  Copp  Clark  Co.  In  its  47th 
volume  the  "  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography "  introduces  us  to  James 
Puckle,  and  leaves  us  with  Lord  Reid- 
furd,  but  any  other  letters  in  the 
alphabet  might  teach  the  same  thing 
that  any  of  us  must,  after  all,  know 
very  little,  and  that  alas  !  some  of  ua 
know  much  less  than  others.  Here, 
however,  one  can  find  most  things  ;  it 
is  from  works  possessing  a  grandeur 
of  scope  such  as  this  that  man  can 
put  his  hidden  laborious  toil  beside 
that  of  the  scriptural  ant  and  be  un- 
ashamed. 


Send  in  your  name  at  once  to  the 
Readers'  Co-Operative  League,  Box 
223,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  if  you  wish  to 
receive  Sample  Copies  of  all  the  lead- 
ing periodicals  in  the  United  States. 
Also  send  the  names  of  your  friends 
7v/io  are  readers.  Enclose  stamp  for 
reply. 
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